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THE    MONASTERY. 


INTRODUCTION  —  (1830.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  ftny  good  reasou  why  the  author  of  lyan- 
hoe,  utter  using,  in  that  work,  ail  the  art  he  possessed  to  remoTe  the  per- 
sonages, action,  and  manners  of  the  tale,  to  a  distance  from  his  own  coantry, 
should  choose  for  the  scene  of  his  next  attempt  the  celebrated  ruins  of 
Melrose,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  own  residence.  But  the 
reason,  or  caprice,  which  dic(at«d  his  change  of  system,  has  entirely  escaped 
his  recollection,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  attempt  recalling  what  must  be  a 
matter  of  very  little  conaequance. 

The  general  plan  of  the  story  was,  to  conjoin  two  characters  in  that 
bustling  and  contentious  age,  who,  tlirown  into  situations  which  gave  them 
different  Tiews  on  the  subject  of  the  Reformation,  should,  with  the  same 
sincerity  and  purity  of  intention,  dedicate  thDmaelves,  the  one  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  sinking  fabric  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  other  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformed  doctrines.  It  was  supposed  that  some  interesting 
subjects  for  narrative  might  be  derived  from  opposing  two  such  entbuaiasta 
to  each  other  in  the  path  of  life,  and  contrasting  the  real  worth  of  both 
with  their  passions  and  prejudices.  The  localities  of  Melrose  suited  well 
the  scenery  of  the  proposed  storj^ ;  the  ruins  themselveB  form  a  splendid 
theatre  for  any  tragic  incident  which  might  be  brought  forward ;  joined  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  fine  river,  with  all  its  tributaty  streams,  flowing  through 
a  country  which  has  been  tlie  scene  of  so  much  fierce  fighting,  and  is  rich 
with  so  many  recollections  of  former  times,  and  lying  almost  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  author,  by  whom  they  were  to  be  uaed  in  composition. 

The  situation  possessed  farther  recommendations.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Tweed  might  be  seen  the  remains  of  ancient  enclosures,  surrounded 
by  sycamores  and  ash-trecs  of  considerable  size.  These  had  once  formed 
the  crofts  or  arable  ground  of  a  village,  now  reduced  lo  a  single  hut,  the 
abode  of  a  fisherman,  who  also  manages  a  ferry.  The  cottages,  even  the 
church  which  once  existed  there,  have  sunk  into  vestiges  hardly  to  be  traced 
without  visiting  the  spot,  the  inhabitaota  having  gradually  withdrawn  to 
the  more  prosperous  town  of  Galashiels,  which  has  risen  into  consideration, 
within  two  miles  of  their  neighbourhood.  SuperstitiouB  eld,  however,  has 
tenanted  the  deserted  groves  with  aerial  beings,  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
mortal  tenants  who  have  deserted  it.  The  ruined  and  abandoned  church- 
yard of  Boldside  has  been  long  believed  to  be  haunted  by  the  Fairies,  and 
the  deep  broad  current  of  the  Tweed,  wheeling  in  moonlight  round  the 
foot  of  the  steep  bank,  with  the  number  of  trees  originally  planted  for 
shelter  round  the  fields  of  the  cottagers,  but  now  presenting  Uie  effect  of 
scattered  and  detached  groves,  fill  up  the  idea  which  one  would  form  in 
imagination  for  a  scene  that  Obcron  and  Queen  Mab  might  love  to  revel  in. 
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There  are  evenings  when  the  spectator  might  helieve,  with  Father  Chaucer, 
that  the 

Another,  and  even  a  more  familiar  refuge  of  the  elfin  race,  (if  tradition 
ia  to  be  trusted,)  ia  the  glen  of  the  river,  or  rather  brook,  named  the  Allen, 
which  falls  into  the  Tweed  from  the  northward,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  the  present  bridge.  As  the  streamlet  finds  its  way  behind  Lord 
SommerviUe's  hunting-seat,  called  the  Pavilion,  ita  valley  has  been  popu- 
larly terniod  the  Fairy  Dean,  or  rather  the  Nameless  Dean,  because  of  the 
supposed  ill  luck  attached  by  the  popular  faith  of  ancient  times,  to  anj  one 
who  might  name  or  allude  to  the  race,  whom  our  fathers  distinguished  as 
the  Good  Neighbours,  and  the  Highlanders  called  Baoine  Shio,  or  Men  of 
Peace ;  rather  by  way  of  compliment,  than  on  account  of  any  particular 
idea  of  friendship  or  pacific  relation  which  either  Highlander  or  Borderer 
entertained  towards  the  irritable  beings  whom  they  thus  distinguished,  or 
supposed  them  to  hear  to  humanity.*' 

In  evidence  of  the  actual  operations  of  the  fairy  people  even  at  this  time, 
little  pieces  of  calcareous  matter  are  found  in  the  glen  after  a  flood,  which 
either  the  labours  of  those  tiny  artists,  or  the  eddies  of  the  brook  auong 
the  stones,  have  formed  into  a  fan^stic  resemblance  of  cups,  saucers, 
basins,  and  the  like,  in  which  children  who  gather  them  pretend  to  discern 
feii^  utensils. 

Besides  these  circumstances  of  romantic  locality,  mea  pmtpera  reffna  (as 
Captain  Dalgetly  denominates  his  territory  of  Drumthwacket)  are  bounded 
by  a  small  but  deep  lake,  from  which  eyes  that  yet  look  on  the  light  are 
said  to  have  seen  the  waterbull  ascend,  and  shake  the  hills  with  hia  roar. 

Indeed,  the  countij  around  Melrose,  if  possessing  leas  of  romantic  beauty 
than  some  other  scenes  in  Scotland,  is  cannectod  with  so  many  associations 
of  a  fanciful  nature,  in  which  the  imagination  takes  deiight,  as  might  well 
induce  one  even  less  attached  to  the  spot  than  the  author,  to^commodate, 
after  a  general  manner,  the  imaginary  scenes  he  woa  framing  to  the  local- 
ities to  which  he  was  partial.  But  it  would  be  a  misapprehenaion  t«  sup- 
pose, that,  because  Melrose  may  in  general  pass  for  Kennaquhair,  or  be- 
cause it  agrees  with  scenes  of  the  Monaslierj  in  tlie  circumatances  of  the 
drawbridge,  the  milld4m,  and  other  points  of  resemblance,  that  therefore 
an  accurate  or  perfect  local  similitude  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  particulars 
of  the  picture.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  present  a  landscape 
copied  from  nature,  but  a  piece  of  composition,  in  which  a  real  scene,  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  had  afibrded  him  some  leading  outlines.  Thus  the 
resemblance  of  the  imaginary  Glendearg  with  the  real  vale  of  the  Allen,  ia 
far  from  tieing  minut«,  nor  did  the  author  aim  at  identifying  them.  This 
must  appear  plain  to  all  who  know  the  actual  character  of  the  Glen  of 
Allen,  and  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  account  of  the  imaginary 
Gtendearg.  The  stream  in  the  latter  case  ia  described  as  wandering  down 
a  romantic  little  valley,  shifting  itself,  after  the  fashion  of  such  a  brook, 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  aa  it  can  most  easily  find  ita  passage,  and  touch- 
ing nothing  ia  ita  progresa  that  gives  token  of  cultivatio  It  "bp 
soIitarT  tower,  the  abode  of  a  supposed  church  vassal,  d  h  sc 
several  incidents  iu  the  Romance. 

The  real  Allen,  on  the  contrary,  after  traversing  the  ro 
called  the  Nameless  Dean,  thrown  off  from  side  to  side  k 

billiard  ball  repelled  by  the  sides  of  the  table  on  which  i   has  p 

and  in  that  part  of  ita  course  resembling  the  stream  wh   h  po  rs  d 
Glendearg,  may  be  traced  upwards  into  a  more  open  c       try  wh         h 
banks  retreat  farther  from  each  other,  and  the  vole  eihibits  a  good  deal  of 
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dry  ground,  which  hfts  not  been  neglected  by  the  active  cultivators  of  the 
district.  It  arrives,  too,  at  a  sort  of  termination,  striking  in  itaelf,  hut 
totally  irreconcilable  with  the  narrative  of  the  Romance.  Instead  of  a  single 
peel-house,  of  border  tower  of  defence,  such  as  Dame  Glendinning  is  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited,  the  head  of  the  Allen,  about  five  miles  aboTO  its 
junction  with  the  Tweed,  shows  three  ruins  of  Border  houses,  belonging  to 
different  proprietors,  and  each,  from  the  desire  of  mutual  support  so  natural 
to  troublesome  times,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  property  of  which  it 
ia  the  principal  messuage.  One  of  these  is  the  ruinous  mansion-house  of 
Hillslap,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Cairncroases,  and  now  of  Mr.  Innea 
of  Stow;  a  second  the  tower  of  Colmslie,  an  ancient  inheritance  of  the 
Borthwick  flimily,  as  is  testified  by  thoir  crest,  the  Goat's  Head,  which  exists 
on  the  ruin  ;*  a  third,  the  house  of  Langshaw,  also  ruinous,  but  near  which 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Baillio  of  Jerviswood  and  Mellerstain,  has  built  a  small 
shooting  bos. 

All  these  ruins,  so  strangely  huddled  together  in  a  very  solitary  spot,  hare 
recollections  and  traditions  of  their  own,  but  none  of  them  bear  the  lOost 
distant  rosemblanoe  to  the  descriptions  in  the  Komance  of  the  Monastery ; 
and  as  the  author  could  hardly  have  erred  so  grossly  regarding  a  spot  within 
a  morning's  ride  of  his  own-  house,  the  inference  is,  that  no  resemblance 
was  intended,  Hillslap  is  remembered  by  the  humours  of  the  last  inhabi- 
tants, two  or  three  elderly  ladies,  of  the  class  of  Miss  R^ynalds,  in  the  Old 
Manor  House,  though  less  important  by  birth  and  fortune.  Colmslie  is 
commemorated  in  song : — 

Langshaw,  although  larger  than  the  other  mansions  assembled  at  the  head 
of  the  supposed  Glendearg,  has  nothing  about  it  more  remarkable  than  the 
inscription  of  the  present  proprietor  over  his  shootins  lodge — TJtinam,  hana 
etiam  titris  impleam  amicis  —  a  modest  wish,  which  I  know  no  one  more 
capable  of  atiwning  upon  an  extended  scale,  than  the  gentleman  who  has 
eipressed  it  upon  a  limited  one. 

Having  thus  shown  that  I  could  say  something  of  these  desolated  towers, 
which  the  desire  of  social  intercourse,  or  the  facility  of  mutual  defence, 
had  drawn  together  at  the  head  of  this  Glen,  I  need  not  add  any  farther 
reason  to  show,  that  there  is  no  resemblance  between  them  and  the  solitary 
habitation  of  Dame  Elspeth  Glendinning.  Beyond  these  dwellings  are 
some  remains  of  natural  wood,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  morass  and 
bog ;  but  I  would  not  advise  any  who  may  be  curious  in  localities,  to  spend 
time  in  looking  for  the  fountain  and  holly-tree  of  the  White  Lady. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  I  may  add,  that  Captain  Clatterbuck,  the  ima- 
ginary editor  of  tie  Monastery,  has  no  real  prototype  in  the  villi^  of  Mel- 
rose or  neighbourhood,  that  ever  I  saw  Jr  heard  of.  To  give  some  indivi- 
duality to  this  personage,  he  is  described  as  a  character  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  actual  society  —  a  person  who,  having  spent  his  life  within  the 
necessary  duties  of  a  technical  profession,  from  which  he  haa  been  at  length 
emancipated,  finds  himself  without  any  occupation  whatever,  and  is  apt  to- 
become  the  prey  of  ennui,  until  he  discerns  some  petty  subject  of  investiga- 
tion con^mensurate  to  his  talents,  the  study  of  which  gives  him  employment 

ibBliiu.    Hb  mWj— "In  pmuf  thm  Llia  tower  of  llitli 
rj,  wa  Dhiofly  in  hn  Iwiil,  tm  the  funrsr  uf  Gtaidemv 

Jifl HfatiLaUieD IwiujT  1^11, T bunt H poor tn lia pqtDp Ht onr  Icmiit^  nL  BlUilap:— 

tiliTiw.t  iimera'^   11  »-luiwFver.jimhDiirr-,  friHU  tlio  Gml't-liead  cr?H  uii  Ct>lin« 
lad  Weil  uf  olii  tt  p<»eBskiii  uf  Llie  Hmlkm  ..;k>(. 
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ID  solitude ;  while  ttie  cODEoions  possession  of  information  peculiar  to  tiim* 
aelf,  adds  to  hia  con8ec[Hcnoe  in  societj'.  I  have  often  observed,  that  the 
ligliter  and  trivial  brandies  of  antiquarian  study  are  Bingularly  useful  in 
relieving  vacuity  of  suoii  a,  kind,  and  have  known  them  serve  many  a  Cap- 
tain Clutterbuck  to  retreat  upon  ;  I  was  therefore  a  good  deal  surprised, 
when  I  found  the  antiquarian  Captain  identified  with  a  neighbour  and  friend 
of  my  own,  who  could  never  have  been  confounded  with,  him  by  any  one 
who  had  read  the  book,  and  seen  the  party  alluded  to.  This  erroneous 
identification  occurs  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Blustrations  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley,  being  Notices  and  Anecdotes  of  real  Characters,  Scenea,  and 
Incidonta,  supposed  to  be  deacribod  in  his  works,  by, Robert  Chambers." 
This  work  was,  of  course,  liable  to  many  errors,  aa  any  one  of  the  kind 
must  be,  whatever  may  be  the  ingenuity  of  the  author,  which  takes  the  task 
cf  explaining  what  can  be  only  known  to  another  person.  Mistakes  of 
place  or  inanimate  things  referred  to,  are  of  very  little  moment;  but  tho 
ingenious  author  ought  to  have  been  more  cautious  of  attaching  real  names 
to  fictitious  characters.  I  think  it  is  in  the  Spectator  we  read  of  a  rustic 
wag,  who,  itt  a  copy  of  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  wrote  opposite  io  every 
vice  the  name  of  some  individual  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  thus  converted 
that  excellent  work  into  a  libel  on  a  whole  parish. 

The  scenery  being  thus  ready  at  the  author's  hand,  the  reminiscences  of 
the  country  were  equally  favourable.  In  a  land  where  the  horses  remained 
almost  constantly  saddled,  and  the  sword  seldom  quitted  the  warrior's  side 
—  where  war  was  the  natural  and  constant  state  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
peace  only  existed  in  the  shape  of  brief  and  feverish  truces — there  could  be 
no  want  of  tho  means  to  complicate  and  extricate  tho  inoidente  of  hia  nar- 
rative at  pleasure.  There  was  a  disadvantage,  notwithstanding,  in  treading 
this  Border  district,  for  it  had  been  already  ransacked  by  the  author  him- 
self, as  well  as  others ;  and  unless  presented  under  a  new  lights  w^  likely 
to  afford  ground  to  the  objection  of  Cramhe  bis  coda. 

To  attam  the  indispensable  quality  of  novelty,  something,  it  was  thought, 
might  be  gained  by  contrasting  the  character  of  the  vass^s  of  the  church 
wilh  those  of  tho  dependants  of  the  lay  barons,  bv  whom  fhey  were  aur 
rounded.  But  much  advantage  oould  not  be  derived  from  this.  There 
were,  indeed,  diffcroncea  betwixt  the  two  classes,  but,  like  tribes  in  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  world,  which,  resembling  each  other  to  common  ^yea, 
can  be  sufficiently  well  discriminated  by  naturalists,  they  were  yet  too  simi- 
lar, upon  the  whole,  to  be  placed  in  marked  contrast  with  each  other. 

Machinery  remained —  the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  and  marvel- 
lous ;  the  reaort  of  distressed  authors  since  the  days  of  Horace,  but  whose 
privileges  aa  a  sanctuary  have  been  disputed  in  the  present  age,  and  well- 
nigh  esplodod.  The  popular  belief  no  longer  allows  the  j)ossibility  of  exist 
ence  to  the  race  of  mysterious  beings  which  hovered  betwist  this  world  and 
that  which  la  invisible.  Tho  fairies  have  abandoned  their  moonlight  turfj 
tho  witch  no  longer  holds  her  black  orgies  in  the  hemlock  dell ;  and 


From  the  discredit  nttaohed  to  the  vulgar  and  more  common  modes  in 
'which  the  Scottish  superstition  displays  itself,  the  author  waa  induced  to 
have  recourse  to  the  beautiful,  though  almost  forgotten,  theory  of  astral 
spirits,  or  creatures  of  the  elements,  surpassing  human  beings  in  knowledge 
and  power,  but  inferior  to  them,  as  being  subject,  after  a  certain  space  of 
years,  to  a  death  which  is  to  them  annihilation,  as  they  have  no  aliare  in 
tho  promise  made  t«  the  aons  of  AiJam.  Those  spirits  are  supposed  to  be 
of  lour  distinct  kinds,  as  the  elements  from  whicJi  they  have  their  origin, 
and  are  known,  to  those  who  have  studied  the  eabaliatical  philosophy,  by 
the  names  of  Sylphs,  Gnomes,  Salamanders,  and  Naiada,  'as  they  belong  to 
(he  elements  of  Air,  Earth,  Fire,  or  Water.     The  general  reader  will  find 
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an  entertaining  account  of  these  elementary  epirit-s  in  the  Trencli  book 
entitled,  "  Entretiens  de  Compte  du  Gahalia."  The  ingenious  Compte  de  la 
Motte  Fouqnfi  composed,  in  uerman,  one  of  the  most  successful  productions 
of  his  fertile  brain,  where  a  beautiful  and  even  afflicting  eflect  is  produced 
by  the  inttoduotion  of  a  water-nymph,  who  loses  the  privilege  of  immortality 
by  consenting  to  become  accessible  to  human  feelings,  and  uniting  her  lot 
with  that  of  a  mortal,  who  treats  her  with  ingratitude. 

In  imitation  of  an  esample  so  successful,  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  was 
introduced  into  the  following  sheets.  She  is  represented  as  connected  with 
the  family  of  Avenci  by  one  of  those  mystic  ties,  which,  in  ancient  times, 
were  supposed  to  esist,  in  certain  circumstances,  between  the  creatures  of 
the  elements  and  the  children  of  men.  Such  instances  of  mysterious  union 
are  recognized  in  Ireland,  in  the  real  Milesian  families,  who  are  possessed 
of  a  Banshie ;  and  they  are  known  among  the  traditions  of  the  Highlands, 
which,  in  many  cases,  attached  an  immortal  being  or  spirit  to  the  service 
of  particular  families  or  tribes.  These  demon^i,  il  they  are  to  be  called  so, 
announced  good  or  evil  fortune  to  the  fimihes  connected  with  them ;  a&d 
though  some  only  condescended  to  meddle  with  matters  of  importance. 
Others,  like  the  May  Mollach,  or  Maid  of  the  Ilairy  Arms,  condescended 
to  mingle  in  ordinary  sports,  and  even  to  direct  the  Chief  how  to  play  at 
draughts. 

There  was,  therefore;  no  great  Tiolence  in  supposing  ?uch  a  being  as  this 
to  have  existed,  while  the  elementary  spirits  were  believed  in ;  but  it  was 
more  difficult  to  describe  or  imagine  its  attributes  and  principles  of  action. 
Shakspeare,  the  first  of  authorities  in  such  a  case,  has  painted  Ariel,  that 
beautiful  creature  of  his  fancy,  as  only  approaching  so  near  to  humanity  as 
to  know  the  nature  of  that  sympathy  which  the  creatures  of  clay  felt  for 
each  other,  as  we  learn  fcotn  the  expression — "Mine  would,  if  I  were 
human."  The  inferences  from  this  are  singular,  but  seem  capable  of 
regular  deduction.  A  being,  however  superior  to  man  in  length  of  life — in 
power  over  the  elements — in  certain  perceptions  respecting  the  present,  the 
past,  and  the  future,  yet  still  incapable  of  human  passions,  of  sentiments 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  of  meriting  future  rewards  or  punishments,  belongs 
rather  to  the  class  of  animals,  than  of  human  creatures,  and  must  therefore 
be  presumed  to  act  more  from  temporary  benevolence  or  caprice,  than  from 
anything  approaching  to  feeling  or  reasoning.  Such  a  being's  superiority 
in  power  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  elephant  or  lion,  who  are 
greater  in  strength  than  man,  though  inferior  in  the  scale  of  creation.  The 
partialities  which  we  suppose  such  spirits  to  entertain  must  be  like  those  of 
the  dog ;  tJieir  sudden  starts  of  passion,  or  the  indulgence  of  a  frolic,  or 
mischief,  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  cat. 
All  these  propensities  are,  however,  controlled  by  the  laws  which  render  the 
elementary  race  subordinate  to  the  command  of  man — liable  to  be  subjected 
by  his  science,  (so  the  sect  of  Gnostics  believed,  and  on  this  turned  the 
fiosicrucian  philosophy,)  or  to  be  overpowered  by  his  superior  courage  and 
daring,  when  it  set  their  illusions  at  defiance. 

It  is  with  reference  t«  this  idea  of  the  supposed  spirits  of  the  elements, 
that  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  is  represented  as  acting  a  varying,  capri- 
cious, and  inconsistent  part  in  the  pi^es  assigned  to  her  in  the  narrative ; 
manifesting  interest  and  attachment  to  the  family  with  whom  her  destinies 
are  associated,  but  evincing  whim,  and  even  a  species  of  malevolence,  to- 
wards other  mortals,  as  the  Sacristan,  and  the  Border  robber,  whose  incor- 
rect life  subjected  them  to  receive  petty  mortifications  at  her  hand.  The 
White  Lady  is  scarcely  supposed,  however,  to  have  possessed  either  the 
power  or  the  inclination  to  do  mote  than  Infiicl  terror  or  create  embarrass- 
ment, and  is  also  subjected  by  those  mortals,  who,  by  virtuous  resolution, 
and  mental  energy,  could  assort  superiority  over  her.  In  these  particulars 
she  Beems  to  constitute  a  being  of  a  middle  class,  between  the  eaprit  fdlel 
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who  places  its  pleasure  in  misleading  and  tormenting  mocials,  and  tha 
benevolent  Fairy  of  the  East,  who  uniformly  guides,  aids,  and  supports 

Either,  however,  the  author  executed  his  purpose  indifferently,  or  the 
public  did  not  approve  of  it ;  for  the  White  Lady  of  Avencl  was  far  from 
being  popular.  He  does  not  now  make  the  present  etatemeat,  in  the  view 
of  arguing  readers  into  a.  more  favourable  opinion  on  the  subject,  but 
merely  with  the  purpose  of  exculpating  himself  from  the  charge  of  IwTJng 
wantonly  intruded  into  tho  narrative  a  being  of  inconsistent  powers  and 
propensities. 

In  the  delineation  of  another  character,  the  author  of  the  Monastery 
fiuled,  where  he  hoped  for  some  Euccess.  As  nothing  is  so  successful  a 
subject  for  ridicule  as  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  time,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  more  serious  scenes  of  his  narrative  might  be  relieved  by  the 
humour  of  a,  cavalicro  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  In  every  period, 
the  attempt  to  gain  and  maintain  the  highest  rant  of  society,  has  depended 
on  the  power  of  assuming  and  supporting  a  certain  fashionable  kind  of 
affectation,  usually  connected  with  some  vivacity  of  talent  and  energy  of 
character,  but  distinguished  at  the  same  lime  by  a  transcendent  light, 
beyond  sound  reason  and  common  sense ;  both  faculties  too  vulgar  to  be 
admitted  into  the  estimate  of  one  who  claims  to  be  esteemed  "a  choice 
spirit  of  the  age."  These,  in  their  different  phases,  constitute  the  gallants 
of  the  day,  whose  boast  it  is  to  drive  the  whims  of  fashion  to  extremity. 

On  alt  oceasions,  the  manners  of  the  sovereign,  the  court,  and  tho  time, 
must  give  the  iono  to  the  peculiar  description  of  qualities  by  which  those 
who  would  attmn  the  height  of  fashion  must  seek  to  distinguish  themselves. 
The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  being  that  of  a  maiden  queen,  was  distinguished 
by  the  decorum  of  the  courtiers,  and  especially  the  affectation  of  the 
deepest  deference  to  the  sovereign.  After  tho  acknowledgment  of  the 
Queen's  matohless  perfections,  the  same  devotion  was  extended  to  beauty  as 
it  existed  among  the  lessor  stars  in  her  court,  who  sparkled,  as  it  was  the 
inode  to  say,  by  her  reflected  lustre.  It  is  true,  that  gallant  knights  no 
longer  vowed  to  Heaven,  the  peacock,  and  the  ladies,  to  perform  some  feat 
of  extravagant  chivalry,  in  which  they  endangered  the  lives  of  others  as 
well  as  their  own;  but  although  their  chivalrous  displays  of  personal  gal' 
lantry  seldom  went  farther  in  Elizabeth's  days  than  the  tiltyard,  where 
barricades,  called  barriers,  prevented  the  shook  of  the  horses,  and  limited 
the  display  of  the  cavalier's  skill  to  the  comparatively  safe  encounter  of 
their  lances,  the  language  of  the  lovers  to  their  la<ues  was  still  in  the 
exalted  terms  which  Amadis  would  have  addressed  to  Oriana,  before  en- 
countering a  dragon  for  her  sake.  This  tone  of  romantic  gallantry  found 
a  clever  but  conceited  author,  to  reduce  it  io  a  species  of  constitution  and 
form,  and  lay  down  the  courtly  manner  of  conversation,  in  a  pedantic  book, 
called  Euphues  and  his  England.  Of  this,  a  brief  account  is  given  in  the 
text,  to  which  it  may  now  be  proper  to  make  some  additions. 

The  extravagance  of  Euphuism,  or  a  symbolical  jargon  of  the  same  class, 
predominates  la  the  romances  of  Calprenade  and  Scuderi,  which  were  read 
for  the  amusement  of  the  fair  sex  of  France  during  the  long  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  were  supposed  to  contain  the  only  legitimate  language  of  love 
and  gallantry.  In  this  reign  they  encountered  the  satire  of  Molifere  and 
Boileau.  A  similar  disorder,  spreading  into  privato  society,  formed  the 
ground  of  the  affected  dialogue  of  the  Prideuses,  as  they  were  styled,  who 
formed  the  coterie  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  afforded  Moll^re  matter 
for  his  admirable  comedy,  Les  Freciatses  Bidicides.  In  England,  the 
humour  does  not  seem  to  have  long  survived  the  accession  of  James  I. 

Tho  author  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  a  character,  whose  peculiarities 
should  turn  on  extravagances  which  were  once  nniversally  lashionable, 
might  be  read  in  a  fictitious  story  with  a  good  chance  of  affording  amuse- 
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ment  to  the  esisting  generation,  who,  fond  as  thoy  are  of  looking  back  on 
the  aetions  and  monnera  of  their  ancestors,  might  be  also  supposed  to  ha 
scnstblo  of  their  absurdities.  He  must  fairly  acknowledge  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed, and  that  the  Euphuist,  far  from  being  accounted  a  well  drawn  and 
humorous  character  of  the  period,  was  condemned  as  unnatural  and  absurd. 
It  would  be  easj  to  acconnt  for  this  failure,  by  supposing  the  defect  to 
arise  from  the  author's  want  of  skill,  aad,  probably,  many  readers  may  not 
be  inclined  to  look  farther.     But  as  the  author  Mmsolf  can  scarcely  be  sup- 

Eased  willing  to  acquiesce  in  this  final  cause,  if  any  other  can  be  alleged, 
e  has  been  led  to  suspect,  that,  contrary  to  what  he  ori^nally  supposed, 
his  subject  was  injudiciously  chosen,  in  which,  and  not  in  his  mode  of 
treating  it,  lay  the  source  of  the  want  of  success. 

The  manners  of  a  rude  people  are  always  founded  on  nature,  and  there- 
fore the  feelings  of  a  more  polished  generation  immediatflly  sympathise 
with  them.  We  need  no  numerous  notes,  no  antiquarian  dissertations,  to 
enable  the  most  ignorant  to  recognize  the  sentiments  and  diction  of  the 
characters  of  Homer ;  we  have  but,  as  Leor  says,  to  strip  off  our  lendings  — 
to  set  aside  the  factitious  principles  and  adommentji  which  we  hare  receiyed 
from  our  comparatively  artificial  system  of  society,  and  our  natural  feelings 
are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  bard  of  Chios  and  the  heroes  who  live  in 
his  verses.  It  is  the  same  with  a  great  part  of  the  nan^atives  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Cooper.  We  sympathize  with  bis  Indian  chiefs  and  back-woodsmen, 
and  acknowledge,  in  the  characters  which  he  presents  to  us,  the  same  truth 
of  human  nature  by  which  we  should  feel  onrselves  influenced  if  placed  in 
the  same  condition.  So  much  is  this  the  ease,  that,  though  it  is  difficult,  or 
almost  impossible,  to  reclaim  a  sarago,  bred  from  his  youth  to  war  and  the 
chase,  to  the  restraints  and  the  duties  of  civiUzed  life,  nothing  is  more  easy  or 
common  than  to  find  men  who  have  been  educated  in  all  the  habits  and 
comforts  of  improved  society,  willing  to  esohange  them  for  the  wild  labours 
of  the  hunter  and  the  fisher.  The  ver^  amusements  most  pursued  and 
relished  by  men  of  all  ranks,  whose  constitutious  permit  active  esercise,  are 
hunting,  fishing,  and,  in  some  instances,  war,  the  natural  and  necessary 
business  of  the  savage  of  Dryden,  where  his  hero  talks  of  being 

But  although  the  occupations,  and  even  the  sentiments,  of  human  beings 
in  a  primitive  state,  find  access  and  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  more  civil- 
ized part  of  the  species,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  national  tastes, 
opinions,  and  follies  of  one  civUiaed  period,  should  afford  either  the  same 
interest  or  the  same  amuseme  t  to  th  f  th  Th  se  generally,  when 
driven  to  extravagance,  are  fo  d  d  t  po  y  atural  taste  proper  to 
the  species,  but  upon  the  growth   f  pet  I  t  of  aflfeotation,  with 

which  mankind  in  general,  aid  in  particular,  feel 

no  common  interest  or  symp  thy      II  ra  of  coxcombry  in 

manners  and  apparel  arc  ind  d  ill  1  g  m  t  d  ften  the  successful 
objects  of  satire,  during  the  t  m  wl  th  y  t  In  evidence  of  this, 
theatrical  critics  may  obser\     h  w  y  d    m  t  d'  esprU  are  well 

received  every  season,  becau     th  til        some  well-known  or 

fashionable  absurdity ;  or,  in  th    d  ph  aa         h    ts  folly  as  it  flies." 

Bat  when  the  peculiar  kindoff  llyk  p  th  w  g  1  ger,  it  is  reckoned 
but  waste  of  powder  to  pour  d  h  g  f  ndi  1  what  has  ceased  lo 
exist;  and  the  pieces  in  which  s  chfogotte  ab^url  t  esai'e  made  the  sut>- 
ject  of  ridicule,  fall  quietly  into  oblivion  with  the  follies  which  gave  them 
fashion,  or  only  coBtinue  to  exist  on  the  scene,  because  they  contain  some 
other  more  pernianent  interest  than  that  which  connects  them  with  manners 
and  follies  of  a  temporary  character. 

This,  perhaps,  affords  a  reason  why  the  comedies  of  Ben  Jonson,  founded 
»pon  system,  or  what  the  age  termed  humours,  —  by  which  was  meant  fao- 
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titious  and  affected  characters,  superinduced  on  that  ■which  w 

the  rest  of  their  race,  —  in  spite  of  acufe  satire,  deep  scholarship,  and  strong 
sense,  do  not  now  afford  eeneral  pleasure,  hut  are  confined  to  the  closet  of 
the  antiquary,  whose  studies  have  assured  him  that  the  personages  of  the 
dramatist  were  once,  though  tJiey  are  now  no  longer,  portraitfl  of  existing 
nature. 

Let  us  talce  another  example  of  our  hypothesis  from  Shakapearo  himself, 
who,  of  all  authors,  drew  his  portraits  for  all  ages.  With  the  whole  sum 
of  the  idolatry  which  affects  us  at  his  name,  the  mass  of  readers  peruse, 
without  amusement^  the  characters  formed  on  the  extravagances  of  tempo- 
rary feahion ;  and  the  Buphuist  Don  Armado,  the  pedant  Holofemes,  even 
Njin  and  Pistol,  are  read  with  little  pleasure  by  the  mass  of  the  public, 
being  portraits  of  which  we  cannot  recognize  the  humour,  heoause  the 
originals  no  longer  exist.  In  like  manner,  while  the  distresses  of  Eomeo 
and  Juliet  cofitinue  to  interest  every  bosom,  Mercutio,  drawn  aa  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  finished  fine  gentleman  of  tho  period,  and  as  such 
received  by  tlie  unanimous  approbation  of  contemporaries,  has  so  little  to 
interest  the  present  age,  that,  stripped  of  all  his  puns,  and  quirks  of  verbal 
wit,  he  only  retains  his  place  in  the  scene,  in  virtue  of  his  fine  and  fanciful 
speech  upon  dreaming,  which  belongs  to  no  particular  age,  and  because  he 
is  apersonage  whose  presence  is  indispenaahle  to  the  plot. 

We  have  already  prosecuted  ^perhaps  too  far  an  argument,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  prove,  that  tho  introduction  of  an  humorist,  acting  like  Sir 
Piercia  Shafton,  upon  some  forgotten  and  obsolete  model  of  folly,  once 
fashionable,  is  rather  likely  to  awaken  the  disgust  of  the  reader,  as  unnatu 
ral,  than  find  him  food  for  laughter.  Whether  owing  to  this  theory,  or 
whether  to  the  more  simple  and  probable  cause  of  the  author's  failure  in 
the  delineation  of  the  subject  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  tiie  formidable 
oWection  of  ineredrihis  odi  was  applied  to  the  Euphuist,  aa  well  as  to  the 
White  Lady  of  Avenel ;  and  the  one  was  denounced  as  unnatural,  while  the 
other  was  rejected  aa  impossible. 

There  was  little  in  the  stoir  to  atone  for  these  failures  in  two  principal 
points.  The  ineidenta  were  inartJfieially  huddled  together.  There  was  no 
part  of  the  intrigue  to  which  deep  interest  was  found  to  apply ;  and  the 
conclusion  was  brought  about,  not  by  incidents  arising  out  of  the  stoty 
itself,  but  in  consequence  of  public  transactions,  with  which  the  narrative 
has  little  connexion,  and  which  the  reader  had  little  opportunity  to  becomt 
acquainted  with. 

This,  if  not  a  positive  faulty  was  yet  a  great  defect  in  the  Romance.  It  is 
true,  that  not  only  the  practice  of  some  great  authors  in  this  department, 
but  even  the  general  course  of  human  Iffe  itself,  may  be  quoted  in  favour 
of  this  more  obvious  and  less  artificial  practice  of  arranging  a  narradve. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  same  circle  of  personages  who  have  surrounded  an 
individual  at  his  first  outset  in  life,  continue  tonave  an  interest  in  his  career 
till  his  fate  comes  to  a  crisis.  On  the  contrary,  and  more  especially  if  the 
events  of  his  life  be  of  a  varied  character,  and  worth  communicating  to 
others,  or  to  the  world,  the  hero's  later  connexions  are  usually  totally  sepa- 
rated from  those  with  whom  he  began  the  voyage,  but  whom  the  individual 
has  outsailed,  or  who  have  drifted  astray,  or  foundered  on  the  passage.  This 
hackneyed  comparison  holds  good  in  another  point.  The  numerous  vessels 
of  so  many  different  sorts,  and  destined  for  such  different  purposes,  which 
are  launched  in  the  same  mighty  ocean,  although  each  endeavours  to  pursue 
its  own  course,  are  in  every  case  more  influenced  by  the  winds  and  tides, 
which  are  common  to  the  element  which  they  all  navigate,  than  by  their 
own  separate  exertions.  And  it  ia  thus  in  the  world,  that^  when  human 
prudence  has  done  its  best,  some  general,  perhaps  national,  event,  destroys 
the  schemes  of  the  individual,  as  the  casual  touch  of  a  more  powerful  being 
sweeps  away  tho  wob  of  the  spider. 
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Manj  eicellent  romances  haye  teen  composed  in  tiia  Tiew  of  human  life, 
■where  the  hero  is  conJacted  through  s.  variety  of  detached  scenes,  in  which 
various  agents  appear  and  disappear,  without,  perhaps,  having  any  perma- 
nent inSuence  on  the  progress  oT  the  story.  Such  is  the  structure  of  Gil 
Bias,  Roderick  Random,  and  the  lives  and  adventures  of  many  other  heroes, 
who  are  descrioed  as  running  through  different  stations  of  life,  and  encoun- 
tering various  adventures,  which  are  only  connected  with  each  other  by 
having  happened  to  bo  witnessed  by  the  same  individual,  whoso  identity 
unites  them  together,  as  the  string  of  a  necklace  links  the  beads,  which  are 
otherwise  detached. 

But  though  such  an  unconneotod  course  of  adventures  is  what  moat  fre 
quently  occurs  in  nature,  i^ct  the  province  of  the  romance  writer  being  arti 
ficial,  there  is  more  required  from  him  than  a  mere  compliance  with  the 
Bimplicity  of  reality,— just  as  we  demand  from  the  scientific  gardener,  that 
he  shall  arrange,  in  curious  knots  and  artificial  parterres,  the  flowers  which 
"  nature  boon  distributes  freely  on  hill  and  dale.  Fielding,  accordingly, 
in  most  of  his  novels,  but  especially  in  Tom  Jones,  his  ckef-d'ceuwe,  has  set 
the  distinguished  example  of  a  story  regularly  built  and  consislent  in  all 
its  parts,  in  which  nothing  occurs,  and  scarce  a  personage  is  introduced, 
that  has  not  some  share  in  tending  to  advance  the  catastrophe. 

To  demand  equal  correctness  and.  felicity  in  those  who  may  follow  in  the 
track  of  tiiat  illustrious  novelist,  would  be  to  fetter  too  much  the  power  of 

f jiving  pleasure,  by  surronnding  it  with  penal  rules ;  since  of  this  sort  of 
ight  literature  it  may  be  especially  said — tout  genre  estpermis,  Jiors  le  genre 
ennuyeux.  Still,  however,  the  more  closely  and  happily  the  story  is  com- 
bined, and  the  more  natural  and  felicitous  the  catastrophe,  the  neai'er  such 
a  composition  will  approach  the  perfection  of  the  novelist's  art;  nor  can 
an  autftor  neglect  this  branch  of  hie  profession,  without  incurring  propor- 
tional censure. 

For  such  censure  the  Monastery  gave  but  iiao  much  occasion.  The  in- 
trigue of  the  Romance,  neither  very  interesting  in  itself,  nor  very  happily 
detailed,  is  at  length  finally  disentangled  bj  the  breaking  out  of  national 
hostilities  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  as  sudden  renewal  of  the 
truce.  Instances  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  cannot  in  reality  have  been  un- 
common, but  the  resorting  to  such,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  catastrophe, 
as  by  a  tour  deforce,  was  objected  to  as  inartificial,  and  not  perfectly,  intel- 
ligible to  the  general  reader. 

Still  the  Monastery,  though  exposed  to  severe  and  just  criljcism,  did  not 
fail,  judging  from  the  extent  of  its  circulation,  to  hare  some  interest  for  the 
public.  And  this,  too,  was  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  such  matters ; 
for  it  very  seldom  happens  that  literary  reputation  is  gained  by  a  single 
effort,  and  still  more  rarely  is  it  lost  by  a  solitary  miscarriage. 

The  author,  therefore,  had  his  days  of  grace  allowed  him,  and  time,  if 
lie  pleased,  to  comfort  himself  with  the  burden  of  the  old  Scots  song, 
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■WAVERLEY    HOVELS, 

INTRODUCTORY  IPIS'TLE 

'B  OF  BIS  KAJESti'  S 


A1.TH0UCH  I  do  not  pretend  to  the  pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaint 
once,  liltomany  whom  Ihelieveto  be  equal! j  strangers  to  jou,  lorn  neverthe- 
less interested  in  vour  publications,  and  desire  their  continuance ; — not  that 
I  pretend  to  much  tasto  in  fictitious  composition,  or  that  I  am  apt  to  be  in- 
terested in  your  grave  scones,  or  amused  by  those  which  are  meant  to  be 
lively.  I  will  not  disguise  from  you,  that  I  have  yawned  over  the  last  inter- 
yiew  of  Maclvor  and  his  sister,  and  fell  fairly  asleep  while  the  schoolmaster 
waa  reading  the  humours  of  Dandic  Dinmont.  You  see,  sir,  that  I  scorn 
'     solicit  your  favour  in  a  way  to  which  you  arc 

nclose  yon  are  worth  nothing,  I  will  not  end 
by  personal  flattery,  as  a  bad  cook  pours  rancid  batter  upon  stale  fish.  So, 
sir  1  what  I  respect  in  you  ia  the  light  you  have  occasionally  thrown  on 
national  antiquities,  a  study  which  I  have  commenced  rather  late  in  life,  but 
to  which  I  am  attached  with  the  devotions  of  a  first  love,  because  it  is  the 
only  study  I  ever  cared  a  farthing  for. 

You  shall  have  my  history,  sir,  (it  will  not  roach  to  three  volumes,)  before 
that  of  my  mani^cnpt ;  and  as  you  usually  throw  out  a  few  lines  of  verse 
(by  way  of  skirmishers,  I  suppose)  at  the  head  of  each  division  of  prose,  I 
have  had  the  luck  to  light  upon  a  stanza  in  the  schoolmaster's  copy  of  Bums 
which  describes  me  esaotly.  I  love  it  the  better,  because  it  was  oripnally 
designed  for  Captain  Groao,  an  cscellent  antiquary,  tiougli,  like  yourself, 
somewhat  too  apt  to  treat  with  levity  his  own  pursuits ; 


I  never  could  conceive  what  influenced  mo,  when  a  hoy,  in  the  choice  of 
a  profession.  Military  zeal  and  ardour  it  was  not,  which  made  me  stand 
out  for  a  commission  in  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  when  my  tutors  and  curators 
wished  to  bind  me  apprentice  to  old  David  Stiles,  Clerk  to  his  Majesty's 
Signet.  I  say,  military  zeal  it  was  not;  for  I  was  no  fighting  boy  in  my 
own  person,  and  cared  not  a  penny  to  read  the  history  of  the  heroes  who 
turned  the  world  upside  down  in  former  ages.  As  for  courage,  I  had,  as  I 
have  since  discovered,  just  as  much  of  it  as  served  my  turn,  and  not  one 

Srain  of  surplus.  I  soon  found  out,  indeed,  that  in  action  there  was  more 
anger  in  running  away  than  in  standing  fast;  and  besides,  I  could  not 
afford  to  lose  my  commission,  which  was  my  chief  means  of  support.  But, 
as  for  that  overboiling  valour,  which  I  have  heard  many  of  ours  talk  of, 
though  I  seldom  observed  that  it  influenced  them  in  the  actual  affair^— that 
exuberant  zeal,  which  courts  Danger  as  a  bride, — truly  my  courage  was  of 
a  complexion  much  less  ecstatical. 

Again,  the  love  of  a  red  coat,  which,  in  default  of  all  other  aptitudes  to 
the  profession,  has  made  many  a  bad.  .loldier  and  some  good  ones,  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  my  disposition.  I  c.^red  not  a  "  bodle"  for  the  company 
of  the  misses ;  Nay,  though  there  was  a  boarding-school  in  the  village,  and 
though  we  used  to  meet  with  its  fair  inmates  at  Simon  Lightfoot's  weekly 
Practising,  I  cannot  recollect  any  strong  emotions  being  excited  on  these 
occasions,  excepting  the  infinite  regret  with  which  I  went  through  the  polite 
reremonial  of  presenting  my  partner  with  an  orange,  tlirust  into  jny  pocket 
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by  my  aimt  for-  this  special  purpose,  but  which,  had  I  dorod,  I  certainly 
■wonld  have  eeoretod  for  my  own  personal  use.  As  for  canity,  or  love  of 
finery  for  itself,  I  was  such  a  stranger  to  it,  that  the  difficulty  was  great  to 
make  mo  brush  my  coat,  and  appear  in  proper  trim  upon  parade.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  rebuke  of  my  old  Colonel  on  a  morning  when  the  King 
reviewed  a  brigade  of  which  ours  made  part.  "  I  am  no  friend  to  extrava- 
gance. Ensign  Clutterbuck,"  said  be;  "but^  on  the  day  when  wo  are  to 
pass  before  the  Sovereign  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  name  of  God  I  would  have 
at  least  shown  him  an  inch  of  clean  linen." 

Thus,  a  stranger  to  the  ordinary  motives  which  lead  young  men  to  make 
the  army  their  ehoice,  and  without  the  least  desire  to  become  either  a  hero 
or  a  dandy,  I  really  do  not  know  what  determined  my  thoughts  that  way, 
unless  it  were  the  happy  state  of  half-pay  indolenco  enjoyed  by  Captain 
Doolittle,  who  had  set  up  his  staff  of  rest  in  my  native  village.  Every  other 
person  bad,  or  seemed  to  have,  something  to  do,  less  or  more.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  precisely  go  to  school  and  learn  taaka,  that  last  of  evils  in  my 
estimation  ;  hut  it  did  not  escape  my  boyish  observation,  that  they  were  all 
bothered  with  something  or  other  like  duty  or  labour-,- all  but  Uie  happy 
Captain  Doolittle.  The  minister  had  his  parish  to  visit,  and  his  preai^hing 
to  prepare,  though  perhaps  he  made  more  fuss  than  he  needed  about  both. 
The  laird  had  his  ferminc  and  improving  operations  to  superintend ;  and, 
besides,  he  bad  to  attena  trustee  meetings,  and  lieutenancy  meetings,  and 
head-courts,  and  meetings  of  juatioes,  ana  what  not — was  as  early  up,  (that 
I  detected,)  and  as  much  in  the  open  air,  wet  and  dry,  as  his  own  grieve. 
The  shopkeeper  (the  village  boasted  but  one  of  eminence)  stood  indeed 
pretty  much  at  his  ease  behind  his  counter,  for  his  custom  was  bv  no  means 
overburdensomo ;  but  still  ho  enjoyed  his  status,  as  the  Bailie  c^ls  it,  upon 
condition  of  tumbling  all  the  wares  in  his  booth  over  and  over,  when  any 
one  choBo  to  want  a  yard  of  muslin,  a  mousetrap,  an  ounce  of  caraways,  a 

Sapor  of  pins,  the  Sermons  of  Mr.  Peden,  or  the  Life  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
.ueller,  (not  Killer,  as  nsualty  erroneously  written  and  pronounced.  —  See 
my  essay  on  the  true  history  of  tiis  worthy,  where  real  facts  have  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree  been  obscured  by  fable.)  In  short,  all  in  the  village  were  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  which  they  would  rather  have  left  undone, 
eicepling  Captain  Doolittle,  who  walked  every  morning  in  the  open  street, 
which  formed  the  high  mall  of  our  village,  in  a  blue  coat  with  a  red  neck, 
and  played  at  whist  the  whole  evening,  when  he  could  make  up  a  party. 
This  happy  vacuity  of  all  employment  appeared  to  me  so  delicious,  that  it 
became  the  primary  hint,  which,  according  to  the  system  of  Helvetius,  as 
the  minister  sajs,  determined  my  infant  talents  towards  the  profession  I 
was  destined  to  illustrate. 

But  who,  alas  1  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  future  prospects  in  this 
deceitful  world?  I  was  not  long  engaged  in  my  new  profession,  before  I 
discovered,  that  if  the  independent  indolence  of  half-pay  was  a  paradise,  the 
officer  must  pass  through  the  purgatory  of  duty  and  service  in  order  to  gain 
admission  to  it.  Captain  Doolittle  might  brush  his  blue  coat  with  the  red 
neck,  or  leave  it  unbruahed,  at  his  pleasure;  but  Ensign  Clutterbuck  had 
no  such  option.  Captiun  Doolittle  might  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  if  he  had 
a  mind ;  but  the  Ensign  must  make  the  rounds  in  his  turn.  What  was 
worse,  the  Captain  mightrepose  under  the  tester  of  hia  tent-bed  until  noon, 
if  he  was  so  pleased ;  but  the  Ensign,  God  help  him,  had  to  appear  upon 
parade  at  peep  of  day.  As  for  duty,  I  made  that  as  easy  as  loould,  had 
the  sergeant  to  whisper  b>  me  the  words  of  command,  and  bustled  through 
aa  othfir  folks  did.  Of  service,  I  saw  enough  for  an  indolent  man  — was 
buffeted  up  and  down  the  world,  and  visited  both  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Egypt,  and  other  distant  places,  which  mj  youth  had  scarce  dreamed  of. 
The  French  I  saw,  and  folt  t«o ;  witness  two  fingers  on  my  right  hand, 
which  one  of  their  cursed  hussars  took  off  with  his  sabre  as  neatly  as  an 
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hospital  surgeon.  At  length,  the  death  of  an  old  aunt,  who  left  m«  eome 
fifteen  hundred  pounda,  snugly  vested  in  the  three  per  cents,  gave  me  the 
long-wished-for  opportunity  of  retiring,  with  the  prospect  of  enjoying  a  cleaa 
shirt  and  a  guinea  four  times  a-week  at  least. 

For  tho  purpose  of  commencing  my  new  way  of  life,  I  selected  for  my 
reaideaoe  the  village  of  Kennaquta.ir,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  celebrated 
for  the  ruins  of  its  magnificent  Monastery,  intending  there  to  lead  my  future 
life  in  the  otinm  cum  dignitaU  of  half-pay  and  annuity.  I  waanot  long, 
however,  in  making  the  grand  discovery,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  leisure,  it  is 
ahaolutely  necessary  it  should  be  preceded  by  occupation.  For  some  time, 
it  was  delightful  to  wake  at  daybreak,  dreaming  of  the  reveillS  — then  to 
recollect  my  happy  emancipation  from  the  slavery  that  doomed  me  to  start 
at  a  piece  of  clattering  parchment,  turn  on  my  other  side,  damn  the  parade, 
and  go  to  sleep  again.  But  even  this  enjoyment  had  its  termination;  and 
time,  when  it  became  a  stock  entirely  at  my  own  disposal,  began  to  hang 
heavy  on  my  hand. 

I  angled  for  two  days,  during  which  time  I  lost  twenty  hooks,  and  several 
scores  of  yards  of  gut  and  line,  and  caught  not  even  a  minn«w^.  Hunting 
was  out  of  the  question,  for  the  stomach  of  a  horse  by  no  means  agrees  with 
the  half-pay  establishment.  When  I  shot-,  tiie  shepherda,  and  ploughmen, 
and  my  very  dog,  quiiied  me  every  time  that  I  missed,  which  was,  gene- 
rally apeaking,  every  time  I  fired.  Besides,  the  counter  gentlemen  in  this 
Juarter  like  their  game,  and  began  to  talk  of  prosecutions  and  interdicts, 
did  not  give  up  fighting  the  French  to  commence  a  domestic  war  witli  the 
"  pleasant  men  of  Teviotdale,"  as  the  song  calls  them ;  so  I  e'en  spent  three 
days  (very  agreeably)  in  cleaning  my  gun,  and  disposing  it  upon  two  hooks 
over  my  chimney-pioco. 

The  success  of  this  accidental  experiment  set  me  on  trying  my  skill  in 
tie  mechanicai  arts.  Accordingly  I  took  down  and  cleaned  my  landlady's 
cuckoo-clock,  and  in  so  doing,  silenced  that  companion  of  the  spring  for 
ever  and  a  day.  I  mounted  a  turning-lathe,  and  in  attempting  to  use  it,  I 
veiy  nearly  cribbed  off,  with  an  jnch-and-half  former,  one  of  the  fingers 
which  the  hussar  had  left  me. 

Books  I  tried,  both  those  of  the  little  circulating  library,  and  of  tlie  more 
rational  subscription  collection  m^ntained  bythis  intellectual  people.  But 
neither  the  light  reading  of  the  one,  nor  the- heavy  artillerf  of  the  other, 
suited  my  purpose.  I  always  fell  asleep  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  page  of  his- 
tory or  disquisition ;  and  it  took  me  a  month's  hard  reading  to  wada  through 
a  half-bound  trashy  novel,  during  which  I  was  pestered  with  applications 
to  return  the  volumes,  by  every  half-bred  milliner's  miss  about  the  place. 
In  short,  during  the  time  when  all  the  town  besides  had  something  to  do,  I 
h^  nothing  for  it,  but  to  walk  in  the  church-yard,  and  whistle  till  it  waa 
Jinner-time. 

During  these  promenades,  the  ruins  necessarily  forced  themselves  on  my 
attention,  and,  by  degrees,  I  found  myself  engaged  in  studying  the  more 
miniite  ornaments,  and  at  length  the  general  plan,  of  this  noble  structure. 
The  old  seiton  aided  my  labours,  and  gave  me  his  portion  of  traditional 
lore.  Every  day  added  something  to  my  stock  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  ancient  state  of  tho  building;  and  at  length  I  made  discoveries  concern- 
ing the  purpose  of  several  detached  and  very  ruinous  portions  of  it,  the  use 
of  which  had  hitherto  been  either  unknown  altogether  or  erroneously  ex- 
plained. 

The  knowledge  which  I  thus  acquired  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
retailing  to  those  visiters  whom  the  progress  of  a  Scottish  tour  brought  to 
visit  this  celebrated  spot.  WitJiout  encroaching  on  the  privilege  of  my 
friend  the  seslon,  I  became  gradually  an  assistant  Cicerone  in  the  task  of 
deacription  and  explanation,  and  often  (seeing  a  fresh  party  of  visiters 
arrive)  has  he  turned  over  to  me  those  to  whom  he  had  told  half  his  story. 
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with  the  flattering  ohservation,  "What  needs  I  say  ony  itiair  about  itt 
There's  the  Cnptain  kena  m^r  aneiit  it  than  I  do,  ot  any  man  in  the  town." 
Then  would  I  salute  the  strnngei-s  courteously,  and  expatiate  to  thoir 
astonished  minds  upon  crypts  and  uhancela,  and  navea,  arches,  Gothic  and 
Saion  arohitraTes,  mullions  and  flying  buttresses.  It  not  unfrequently 
happened,  that  an  acquaintance  which  commenced  in  the  Abbey  concluded 
in  the  inn,  which  served  t«  relieve  the  solitude  as  weil  as  tlio  monotony  of 
my  landlady's  shoulder  of  mutton,  whether  roist,  cold,  ot  hished 

By  degrees  my  mind  became  enlarged ,  I  found  a  boot  or  two  whn,h 
enlightened  me  on  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  I  read  now  with 
pleasure,  because  I  was  interesfe'd  in  what  I  read  about  Even  my  cha- 
racter began  to  dilate  and  espind  I  -ipoke  with  more  authority  at  the 
club,  and  was  listened  to  with  deference,  because  on  one  subject,  at  least, 
I  possessed  more  information  than  any  of  ita  membirq  Indeed,  I  found 
that  even  my  stories  about  Egypt,  Mnich,  to  siy  truth,  were  somewhat 
threadbare,  were  now  listened  to  with  more  resppct  than  formerlj  "  The 
Captain,"  they  said,  "had  sompthmg  in  him  after  a', — there  were  fow  folk 
kend  sae  muokle  about  the  Abbey  " 

With  this  general  approbation  wased  my  own  sense  of  self-importance, 
and  my  feeling  of  general  comfort.  I  ate  with  more  appetite,  1  digested 
with  more  ease,  I  lay  down  at  night  with  joy,  and  slept  sound  tilt  morning, 
when  I  arose  with  a  sense  of  bus^  importance,  and  hied  mo  to  measure,  to 
examine,  and  to  compare  the  vanoue  parts  of  this  interesting  structure.  I 
lost  all  sense  and  consciousness  of  certain  unpleasant  sensations  of  a  non- 
descript nature,  about  my  head  and  stomach,  to  which  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending,  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  village  apothecary  than  my 
own,  for  the  pure  want  of  something  else  to  think  about.  I  had  found  out 
an  occupation  unwittingly,  and  was  happy  because  I  had  something  to  do. 
In  a  word,  I  had  commenced  local  antiquary,  and  was  not  unworthy  of  the 

Whilst  I  was  in  this  pieasing  career  of  busy  idleness,  for  so  it  might  at 
best  be  called,  it  happened  that  I  was  one  nieht  sitting  in  my  little  parlour, 
adjacent  to  the  closet  which  my  landlady  caUs  my  bedroom,  in  the  act  of 
preparing  for  an  early  retreat  to  the  realms  of  MorphenSt     Dngdale's  Mo-^ 

nasticon,  borrowed  from  the  library  at  A ,  was  lying  on  the  table  before 

me,  fljinkcd  by  some  escellont  Cheshire  cheese,  (a  present,  by  the  way,  from 
an  honest  London  citizen,  to  whom  I  had  e^Iained  the  diS'erenco  between 
a  Oothic  and  a  Saxon  arch,)  and  a  glass  of  Vauderhagen's  best  alei^  Thus 
armed  at  all  points  against  my  old  enemy  Time,  I  was  leisurely  and  deli- 
ciously  preparing  for  bed — now  reading  a  hne  of  old  Dugdale — now  sipping 
my  ale,  or  munching  my  bread  and  cheese — now  undoing  the  strings  at  my 
breeches'  knees,  or  a  button  or  two  of  my  waistcoat,  until  the- village  clock 
should  strike  ten,  before  which  time  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  go  to  .bed. 
A  loud  knocking,  however,  interrupted  my  ordinary  process  on  this  occar- 
sion,  and  the  voice  of  my  honest  landlord  of  the  George  was  heard  Tdcife- 
rating,*  "What  the  deovil,  Mrs.  Grimslees,  the  Captain  is  no  in  his  bed? 
ftnd  a  gentleman  at  our  house  has  oi-dered  a  fowl  and  minced  collops,  and  a 
bottle  of  sherry,  and  has  sent  te  ask  him  to  supper,  to  tell  him  all  about 
the  Abbey." 

"  Na,"  answered  Luckio  Grimslees,  in  the  true  sleepy  tone  of  a  Scottish 
matron  when  ton  o'clock  is  going  to  strike,  "  he's  no  in  his  bed,  but  I'se 
warrant  him  do  gae  out  at  this  time  a'  night  to  keep  folks  sitting  up 
w^ting  for  him — the  Captain's  a  decent  man," 
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I  plainlj  perceived  tliia  last  complin: 
way  both  of  indicating  and  of  recommondiDg  the  oi 
Mrs.  Grimslees  desired  I  should  pursue.  But  I  had  not  heen  knocked 
about  the  world  for  thirty  years  and  odd,  and  lived  a  bluff  bachelor  all  the 
while,  to  eoroe  home  and  be  put  under  petticoat  goyerjiment  by  my  land- 
lady. Accordingly  I  opened  my  chamber-door,  and  desired  my  old  friend 
David  to  walk  up  atsiirs. 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  as  he  entered,  "  I  am  as  glad  to  find  you  up  as  if  I 
had  hooked  a  twenty  pound  saumon.  There's  a  gentleman  up  yonder  that 
will  not  sleep  sound  in  his  bed  this  blessed  night  unless  he  has  the  pleasure 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  you." 

"You  know,  David,"  I  replied,  with  hecominj^  dignity,  "thot  I  cannot 
with  propriety  go  out  ifl  visit  strangers  at  this  time'of  night,  or  accept  of 
invitations  from  people  of  whom  I  know  nothing." 

David  swore  a  round  oath,  and  added,  "  Was  Sver  the  like  heard  of?  He 
has  ordered  a  fowl  and  egg  sauce,  a  pancake  and  minced  collops  and  a 
bottle  of  sherry — D'ye  thint  I  wad  come  and  ask  you  to  go  to  keep  com- 
pany with  ony  hit  English  rider  that  sups  on  toasted  cheese,  and  a  cheerer 
of  rum-toddy?  This  is  a  gentleman  everj  inch  of  him,  and  a  virtuoso,  a 
clean  virtuoso— a  sad-coloured  stand  of  claithes,  and  a  wig  like  tlie  curled 
back  of  a  mug-ewe.  The  very  first  question  he  speerod  was  about  the  auld 
drawbrig  that  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  those  twal  score  years — 
I  have  Been  the  fundationa  when  wo  were  sticking  saumon  —  And  how  the 
deevil  suld  he  ken  ony  thing  about  the  old  drawbrig,  unless  he  were  a  vir- 

David  being  a  virtuoso  in  his  own  way,  and  moreover  a  landholder  and 
heritor,  was  a  qualified  judge  of  all  who  frequented  his  bouse,  and  ther^ 
fore  I  oould  not  avoid  a^ain  tying  the  strings  of  my  knees. 

"That's  right,  Captain,"  vociierated  David;  "you  twa  will  be  as  thick 
as  three  in  a  bed  an  ance  ye  forgather.  I  haena  seen  the  like  o'  him  my 
vtiy  sell  since  I  saw  the  great  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  on  his  tower  through 
Scotland,  whilk  tower  is  lying  in  my  back  parlour  for  the  amusement  of 
my  guests,  wi'  the  twa  boards  torn  aff." 

"  Then  the  gentleman  is  a  scholar,  David  ?" 

"I'se  uphaud  him  a  scholar,"  answered  David;  "he  has  a  black  coaton, 
or  a  brown  ane,  at  ony  -rate." 

"  Is  he  a  clergyman  ?" 

"  I  am  thinking  no,  for  he  looked  after  his  horse's  supper  before  he  spoke 
o'  his  ain,"  replied  mine  host. 

"Has  ho  a  servant?"  demanded  I. 

"  Nae  servant,"  answered  David ;  "  but  a  grand  face  o'  his  ain,  that  wad 
gar  ony  body  he  willing  to  serve  him  that  looks  upon  him." 

"And  what  makes  him  think  of  disturbing  me?  Ah,  David,  this  has 
been  some  of  your  chattering;  yon.  are  perpetually  bringing  your  guests 
on  my  shoulders,  as  if  it  were  my  business  to  entertain  every  man  who 
comes  to  the  George." 

"  What  the  deil  wad  ye  hao  me  do,  Captain?"  answered  mine  host;  "a 
gentleman  lights  down,  and  asks  me  in  a  most  earnest  manner,  what  man 
of  sense  and  learning  there  is  about  our  town,  that  can  tell  him  about  the 
antiquities  of  Ihe  place,  and  specially  about  the  auld  Abbey — ya  wadna 
hae  me  toll  the  gentleman  a  lee  ?  and  ye  ken  weel  enough  there  is  naebody 
in  the  town  can  say  a  reasonable  word  about  it,  be  it  no  yoursell,  except 
the  bedral,  and  he  is  as  fou  as  a  piper  by  this  time.  So,  says  I,  there's 
C.iptain  Clutterbuok,  that's  a  very  civil,gentleman»-and  has  little  to  do  forby 

'  ■  '  '  Id  cracks  about  the  Abbey,  and  dwells  just  hard  by.  Then 
aan  to  me,  '  Sir,'  says  he,  very  civilly,  '  Lave  the  goodness  to 
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■tep  to  Captain  Clutterbiick  with  my  compiimenta,  aud  saj  I  am  a  stranger, 
irlio  have  been  led  to  these  parts  ohieflj  by  the  fame  of  these  Ruins,  and 
that  I  would  call  upon  him,  but  the  hour  is  late.'  And  mair  lie  said  that  1 
have  forgottflu,  but  I  weol  remember  it  ended,  —  'And,  landlord,  get  a 
bottle  of  your  best  sherry,  and  supper  for  two,' — Ye  wadna  have  had  me 
refuse  to  do  the  gentleman's  biddin);,  and  me  a  publican  ?" 

"  Well,  David,"  said  I,  "  I  wish  jour  virtuoso  had  taken  a  fitter  hour  — 
but  as  you  say  he  is  a  gentleman " 

"I'se  uphaud  him  that — the  order  speaks  for  itsell — a  bottle  of  sherry 
—  minched  coUops  and  a  fowl  —  that's  Bpeaking  like  a  gentleman,  I  trowT — 
That's  right,  Captain,- button  weel  up,  the  night's  raw  —  but  the  water's 
clearing  tor  a'  that ;  we'll  be  on't  neist  night  wi'  my  Lord's  boats,  and  we'll 
hao  ill  luek  if  I  dinna  send  jou  a  kipper  to  relish  your  ale  at  e'en."* 

In  five  minutes  after  this  dialogue,  I  found  myself  in  the  parlour  of  the 
George,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  stranger. 

He  was  a  grave  personage,  about  my  own  age,  (which  we  shall  call  about 
fifty,)  and  really  had,  as  my  friend  David  expressed  it,  something  in  his 
face  that  inclined  men  to  oblige  and  to  serve  him.  Yet  this  expression  of 
autbority  was  not  at  all  of  the  cast  which  I  have  seen  in  the  countenance 
of  a  general  of  brigade,  neither  was  the  stranger's  dress  at  all  martial.  It 
consisted  of  a  uniform  suit  of  iron-gray  clothes,  cut  in  rather  an  old-fnsh- 
ioned  form.  His  legs  were  defended  with  strong  leathern  gambadoes,  which, 
according  to  an.  antiquarian  contrivance,  opened  at  the  sides,  and  were 
secured  by  steel  clasps.  His  countenance  was  worn  as  much  by  toil  and 
sorrow  as  by  age,  for  it  intimated  that  he  had  seen  and  endured  much.  His 
address  was  singularly  pleasing  and  geutlemanltke,  and  the  apology  which 
he  made  for  disturbing  me  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  such  a  manner,  was  so 
well  and  handsomely  expressed,  that  I  could  not  reply  otherwise  than  by 
declaring  my  willingness  to  be  of  service  to  him. 

"  I  have  been  a  traveller  to-day,  sir,"  said  he,  "  and  I  would  willingly 
defer  the  little  I  have  to  say  till  after  supper,  for  which  I  feel  rather  more 
appelii:od  than  usual." 

We  sate  down  to  table,  and  notwithstanding  the  stranger's  alleged  appe- 
tite, as  well  as  the  gentle  preparation  of  cheese  and  ale  which  I  had  already 
laid'aboard,  I  really  believe  that  I  of  the  two  did  the  greater  honour  to  my 
friend  David's  fowl  and  minced  collops. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  wo  had  each  made  a  tumbler  of  negus, 
of  that  liquor  which  hosts  call  Sherry,  and  guests  call  Lisbon,  I  perceived 
that  the  stranger  seemed  pensive,  silent,  and  somewhat  embarrassed,  as  if 
he  had  something  to  communicate  which  he  knew  not  well  how  to  introduce. 
To  pave  the  way  for  him,  I  spoke  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  Monastery, 
and  of  their  history.  Bat,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  I  had  met  my 
match  with  a  witness.  The  stranger  not  only  knew  all  that  I  could  tell 
him,  but  a  great  deal  more;  and,  ivhat  was  still  raore  mortifying,  he  was 
hie,  by  reftrence  to  dates,  charters,  and  other  eviiience  of  facts,  that,  as 
Burns  says,  "  downa  be  disputed,"  to  correct  many  of  the  vague  tales  which 
I  had  adopted  on  loose  and  vulgar  tradition,  as  well  as  to  confute  more  than 
one  of  my  favourite  theories  on  the  subject  of  the  old  monks  and  their 
dwellings,  which  I  had  sported  freely  in  all  the  presumption  of  superior 
information.  And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  much  of  the  stranger's 
arguments  and  inductions  rested  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Deputy  Regis- 
ter of  Scotland,f  and  his  lucubrations;  a  gentleman  whoso  iQdctatiga!}1e 
research  into  the  national  records  is  like  to  destroy  my  trade,  aud  that  of 
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all  local  antiquaries,  bj  substituting  trutli  instead  of  legend  And  romance. 
Alas  1  I  would  the  learned  gentleman  did  but  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  us 
dealers  in  petty  wares  of  autlquitj  to — 


Tind  EO  forth.  It  would,  I  am  sure,  move  his  pity  to  think  how  many  old 
dogs  he  liatk  set  to  learn  new  tricks,  how  many  venerable  parrots  he  hath 
taught  to  sing  a  new  song,  how  many  gray  heads  he  hath  addled  by  vain 
attempts  t*  feschange  their  old  Miimpsimus  for  his  new  Sumpsimus.  But 
let  it  pass.  Sumana  perpensi  sumus  —  All  changes  round  us,  past,  present, 
and  to  come ;  that  which  was  history  yesterday  becomes  fable  to-day,  and 
the  truth  of  to-day  is  hatched  into  a  lie  by  lo-morrow. 

Finding  myself  like  to  be  overtxiwered  in  the  Monastery,  which  I  had 
hitherto  regarded  as  my  eitajiol,  I  began,  like  a  skilful  general,  to  evooualfl 
that  place  of  defence,  and  flght  my  way  through  the  amaoent  country.  I 
had  recourse  to  my  acquaintance  with  the  families  and  antiquities  of  the 
neighbourhood,  ground  on  which  I  thought  I  might  skirmish  at  large  with- 
out its  being  possible  for  the  stranger  to  meet  me  with  advantage  But  I 
was  mistaken. 

The  man  in  the  iron-gray  suit  showed  a  much  more  minute  kn  wl  dge 
of  theee  particulars  than  Ihad  the  least  pretension  to.  He  could  t  11  tl  o 
very  year  in  which  the  family  of  De  Haga  first  Bottled  on  thei  an  nt 
barony.*  Not  a  Thane  within  reach  but  he  knew  his  family  and  conn  x 
how  many  of  his  ancestors  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  the  Engl  si  ho  v 
many  in  domestic  brawl,  and  how  many  by  the  hand  of  the  execut  o  e  f  r 
march-treason.  Their  castles  he  was  acquainted  with  from  turret  to  foun- 
dation-stone ;  and  as  for  the  miscellaneous  antiquities  scattered  about  the 
country,  he  knew  every  one  of  them,  from  a  cromlech  to  a  cairn,  and  could 
give  as  good  an  account  of  each  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Danes 
or  Druids. 

I  was  now  in  the  mortifying  predicament  of  one  who  suddenly  finds  hira- 
eeif  a  scholar  when  he  camo  to  teach,  and  nothing  was  left  for  me  but  lo 
pick  up  as  much  of  his  conversation  as  I  could,  for  the  benefit  of  the  next 
company.  I  told,  indeed,  Allan  Eamsay's  story  of  the  Monk  and  Miller's 
Wife,  ID  order  to  retreat  with  some  honour  under  cover  of  a  parting  volley. 
Here,  however,  my  flank  was  again  turned  by  the  eternal  stranger. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious,  sir,"  said  he ;  "  but  you  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  the  ludicrous  incident  you  mentioned  is  the  subject  of  a  tale  much 
older  than  that  of  Allan  Kamsay." 

I  nodded,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  my  ignorance,  though,  in  faot,  I  knew 
no  more  what  he  meant  than  did  one  of  my  friend  David's  post-horses. 

"I  do  not  allude,"  continued  my  omniscient  companion,  "to  the  curious 
poem  published  by  Pinkerton  from  the  Maitland  Manuscript,  called  the 
Fryars  of  Berwick,  although  it  presents  a  very  minute  and  amusing  picture 
of  Scottish  manners  during  tlie  reign  of  James  V.;  but  rather  to  the  Italian 
novelist,  by  whom,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  story  was  first  printed,  although 
unquestionably  he  first  took  his  original  from  some  ancient  JabUau."-f 

"  It  is'not  to  bo  doubted,"  answered  I,  not  very  well  understanding,  how- 
ever, the  proposition  to  which  I  gave  such  unqualified  assent. 

"  Yet,"  continued  my  companion,  "  I  question  much,  had  you  known  my 
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BituaUou  and  profession,  whether  jou  would  have  pitched  upon  thia  preciso 
anecdote  for  my  amusement." 

This  obserration  he  made  in  a.  tone  of  perfect  good-Iiumour.  I  pricked 
up  my  ears  at  the  hint,  and  answered  as  politely  as  I  could,  that  my  igno- 
raace  of  his  condition  and  tank  could  be  the  only  cause  of  my  having 
Btumhled  on  anytliicg  disagreeable ;  and  that  I  waa  most  willing  to  apolo- 
gise for  my  unintentional  offence,  so  Boon  as  I  should  know  wherein  it 


"Nay,  no  offence,  sir,"  he  replied;  "offence  can  only  esiat  where  it  is 
taken.  I  havo  been  too  long  accustomed  to  more  seyere  and  cruel  mis- 
construcdons,  to  be  offended  at  a  popular  jest,  though  directed  at  my  pro- 
fee  sion." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  I  answered,  "  that  I  am  speaking  with  a 
Catholic  clergyman!" 

"  An  unworthy  monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Benedict,"  said  the  stranger, 
"belonging  to  a  community  of  your  own  countn'mon,  long  established  in 
Fi-auce,  and  scattered  unhappily  by  the  events  of  the  Kevolution." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  you  are  &  native  Scotchman,  and  &ora  this  neighbour- 

"  Not  so,"  answered  the  monk ;  "  I  am  a  Scotchman ,  hy  extraction  only, 
and  never  was  in  this  neighbourhood  during  my  whole  life." 

"  Never  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  yet  so  minutely  acqu:«nted  with  its 
history,  ita  traditions,  and  even  its  external  scenery  1  You  surprise  me, 
sir,"  I  replied. 

"  It  is  not  surprising,"  he  said,  "  that  I  should  have  that  sort  of  local 
information,  when  it  is  considered,  that  my  uncle,  an  excellent  man,  as  well 
as  a  good  Sootchman,  the  head  also  of  our  religious  community,  employed 
much  of  his  leisure  in  making  mo  acquainted  with  these  particulars  ;  and 
that  I  myself,  disgusted  with  what  has  been  passing  around  me,  have  for 
many  years  amused  myself,  by  digesting  anil  arranging  the  various  scraps 
of  information  which  I  derived  from  my  worthy  relative,  and  other  aged 
brethren  of  our  order." 

"I  presume,  sir,"  said  I,  "though  I  w    Id  b  m  t  ude  the 

question,  that  you  are  now  returned  to   St  tl     d  with  w  to  settle 

amongst  your  countrymen,  since  the  gre  tpltil  ttrph  fur  time 
has  reduced  your  corps  V 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  Benedictine  h  t  my      te  I  on.    A 

European  potentate,  who  still  cherishes  th  C  th  1  f  th  1  ff  ed  us  a 
retreat  within  his  dominions,  where  afwf  y  tt  db  thrcn  are 
already  assembled,  to  pray  to  God  for  bl        g  th       p    te  tor,  and 

pardon  to  their  enemies.  No  one,  I  bel  w  II  b  11  t  bj  t  to  us 
under  our  new  establishment,  that  the       tent    f  w  11  be  in- 

consistent with  our  TOWS  of  poverty  and    b  t  V   t   1  t  trive  to 

be  thankful  to  God,  that  the  snare  of  t  mp    al     b     d  emoved 

"  Many  of  your  convents  abroad,  sir,"  said  I,  "  enjoyed  very  handsome 
incomes  — and  yet,  allowing  for  times,  I  question  if  any  were  better  pro- 
vided for  than  the  Monaster;;  of  this  village.  It  is  said  to  have  possessed 
nearly  two  thousand  pounds  in  yearly  money-rent,  fourteen  chalders  and 
nine  bolls  of  wheat,  fifty-six  chalders  five  bolls  barley,  forty-four  chalders 
and  t«n  bolls  oats,  capons  and  poultry,  huttor,  salt,  carriage  and  airiage, 
peats  and  kain,  wool  and  ale." 

"Even  too  much  of  all  these  temporal  goods,  sir,"  said  my  companion, 
"which,  though  well  intended  by  the  pious  donors,  served  only  to  make 
the  establishment  the  envy  and  the  prey  of  those  by  whom  it  was  finally 
devoured." 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  however,"  I  observed,  "  the  monks  had  an  easy  lifo 
of  it,  and,  as  the  old  song  goes, 
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"  I  understand  yon,  air,"  aaid  the  Benedictine ;  "  it  is  .difficult,  saitii  the 
proverb,  to  cany  a  full  cup  without  spilling.  Unquestiooablj  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  as  it  endangered  the  safety  of  the  eBtatlishment  by 
esoiting  the  cnpiditj  of  others,  was  also  ia  frequent  instances  a  snare  to 
the  brethren  themselTea.  And  jet  we  have  seen  the  revenues  of  convents 
expended,  not  only  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  hospitality  to  individuals, 
but  in  works  of  general  and  perrnanent  advantage  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  noble  folio  collection  of  French  historians,  commenced  in  1737,  ander 
the  inspection  and  at  the  expense  of  the  community  of  Saint  Maur,  will 
long  show  that  ijie  revenues  of  the  Benedictines  were  not  always  spent  in 
self-indulgence,  and  that  the  members  of  that  order  did  not  uniformly 
slumber  in  sloth  and  indolence,  when  they  had  discharged  the  formal  duties 
of  their  rule." 

As  I  knew  nothing  earthly  at  the  time  about  the  community  of  St.  Maur, 
and  their  learned  labours,  I  could  only  return  a  mumbling  assent  to  tiis 
proposition.  I  have  since  seen  this  noble  work  in  the  library  of  a  dis- 
tiaguiahed  family,  and  I  must  own  I  am  ashamed  to  reflect,  that,  in  so 
wealthy  a  country  as  ours,  a  similar  digest  of  our  historians  should  not  be 
undertaken,  under  the  patronage  of  the  noble  and  the  learned,  in  rivalry 
of  that  which  the  Benedictines  of  Paris  executed  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  conventual  funds. 

"I  perceive,"  swd  the  ex-Bcncdictine,  smiling,  "that  your  heretical 
prejudices  are  too  strong  to  allow  us  poor  brethren  any  merit,  whether 
literary  or  spiritual." 

"  Far  from  it,  sir,"  8W.d  I ;  "  I  assure  you  I  have  been  much  obliged  to 
monks  in  my  time.  When  I  was  quartered  in  a  Monastery  in  Flanders,  in 
the  campmgn  of  1793, 1  never  lived  more  comfortably  in  my  life.  They 
were  jolly  fellows,  the  Flemish  Canons,  and  right  sorry  was  I  to  leave  my 
good  quarters,  and  to  know  that  my  honest  hosts  were  to  be  at  tie  mercy 
of  the  Sans-Colottes.     Bnt  fortune  de  la  guerre!" 

The  poor  Benedictine  looked  down  and  was  silent.  I  had  unwittingly 
awakened  a  train  of  bitter  refleotions,  or  rather  I  had  touched  somewhat 
rudely  upon  a  chord  which  seldom  ceased  to  vibrate  of  itself.  But  he  was 
too  much  accustomed  to  this  sorrowful  train  of  ideas  to  suffer  it  to  over- 
come him.  Ob  my  part,  I  hastened  to  atone  for  my  blunder.  "  If  there 
was  any  object  of  his  journey  to  this  country  in  which  I  could,  with  pro- 
priety, assist  him,  I  begged  to  offer  him  my  beet  services."  I  own  I  laid 
some  little  emphasis  on  the  words  "  with  propriety,"  as  I  felt  it  would  ill 
become  me,  a  sound  Protestant,  and  a  servant  of  government  so  far  as  my 
half-pay  was  concerned,  to  implicate  myself  in  any  recruiting  which  my 
companion  might  have  undertaken  in  behalf  of  foreign  seminaries,  or  in 
any  similar  design  for  the  advancement  of  Popery,  which,  whether  the 
Pope  be  actually  the  old  lady  of  Babylon  or  no,  it  did  not  become  me  in 
any  manner  to  advance  or  countenance. 

My  new  friend  haetonod  to  relieve  mj  indecision.  "I  was  about  fore- 
quest  your  assistance,  sir,"  he  said,  "  in  a  matter  which  cannot  but  interest 
you  as  an  antiquary,  and  a  person  of  research.  But  I  assure  you  it  relates 
entirely  to  events  and  persona  removed  to  the  distance  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half.  I  have  experienced  too  much  evil  from  the  violent  unsettlement  of 
the  country  in  which  I  was  bom,  to  be  a  rash  labourer  in  the  work  of 
innovation  in  that  of  my  ancestors." 

I  again  assured  him  of  my  willingness  to  assist  him  in  anything  that 
was  not  contrary  to  my  allegiance  or  religion. 

"  My  proposal,"  he  replied,  "  affects  neither.  —  May  God  bless  the  reign- 
ing family  in  Britiun!  They  are  not,  indeed,  of  that  dynasty  to  restore 
whicli  my  ancestors  struggled  and  s>ifr<;rcd  in  vnin;  but  the  Providonoe 
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■who  has  conducted  Ms  present  Majesty  to  the  throne,  has  given  him  tho 
yirtues  necessary  to  his  time — firmness  and  intrepidity — a  true  love  of  his 
country,  and  an  enlightened  view  of  the  dangers  by  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded.—  For  the  reii^on  of  these  realms,  I  am  contented  to  hope  that 
the  great  Power,  whose  mjsteriouB  dispensation  has  rent  them  from  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  will,  in  his  own  ^od  time  and  manner,  restore  them 
to  its  hol^  pale.  The  efforts  of  an  individual,  obscure  and  humble  as 
myself,  might  well  retard,  but  oouid  never  advance,  a  work  so  mighty." 

"May  I  then  inquire,  eir,"  said  I,  "with  what  purpose  you  seek  this 
country?" 

Ere  my  companion  replied,  he  tooli  from  his  pocket  a  ekaped  paper  book, 
about  the  size  of  a  regimental  orderly-book,  fnll,  as  it  aeeraeo,  of  memo- 
randa ;  and,  drawing  one  of  the  candles  close  to  him,  (for  David,  fts  a  strong 
proof  of  his  respect  for  the  stranger,  had  indulged  us  with  two,)  he  seemed 
to  peruse  the  contents  very  earnestly, 

"There  is  among  the  ruins  of  the  western  end  of  the  Abbey  church," 
said  he,  looking  up_  to  me,  yet  keeping  the  memorandum -book  half  open,  and 
occasionally  glancing  at  it,  as  if  torefresh  his  memory,  "a  sort  of  recess 
or  chapel  beneath  a  broken  arch,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of 
those  shattered  Gothic  columns  which  once  supported  the  magniScent  roof, 
whose  fall  has  now  encumbered  that  part  of  the  building  with  its  iiiins." 

,"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  I  know  whereabouts  you  are.  Is  there  not  in 
the  side  wall  of  the  chapel,  or  recess,  which  you  mention,  a  large  carved 
stone,  bearing  a  coat  of  arms,  which  no  one  hitherto  has  been  able  to 
decipher  1" 

"You  are  right,"  answered  the  Benedictine;  and  again  consulting  his 
memoranda,  be  added,  "  the  arms  on  the  dester  side  are  those  of  Glendin- 
ning,  being  a  cross  parted  by  a  cross  indented  and  countercharged  of  the 
same;  and  on  the  sinister  three  spur-rowels  for  those  of  Avenel ;  they  are 
two  ancient  iamilies,  now  almost  estinct  in  this  country  — the  arms  part  tf 
perpaJe." 

•  "  I  think,"  said  I,  "  there  is  no  part  of  this  ancient  structure  with  which 
you  are  not  as  well  acquainted  as  was  the  mason  who  built  it.  But  if  your 
inibrmatJon  be  correct,  he  who  made  out  these  bearings  must  have  had 
better  eyes  than  mine." 

"  His  eyM,"  said  the  Benedictine,  "  have  long  been  closed  in  death ;  pro- 
bably when  he  inspected  the  monument  it  was  in  a  more  perfect  state,  or  he 
may  have  derived  his  information  from  the  tradition  of  the  place." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  I,  "  that  no  such  tradition  now  exists.  I  have  ma<3e 
several  reconnoissances  among  the  old  people,  in  hopes  to  learn  sometliine 
of  the  armorial  bearings,  but  I  never  heard  of  such  a  eircumatance.  It 
seems  odd  that  you  should  have  acquired  it  in  a  foreign  land." 

"  These  trifling  particulars,"  he  replied,  "  were  formerly  looked  upon  as 
more  unportant,  and  they  were  sanctified  to  the  exiles  who  retained  recol- 
lection of  them,  because  they  related  to  a  place  dear  indeed  to  memory,  but 
which  their  eyes  could  never  again  behold.  It  is  possible,  in  like  manner, 
that  on  the  Potomac  or  Susquohannah,  you  may  find  traditions  current  con- 
cerning places  in  England,  which  are  utterly  forgotten  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  originated.  But  to  my  pui-pose.  In  this  recess,  marked  by  the 
armorial  bearings,  lies  buried  a  treasure,  and  it  is  in  order  to  remove  it  that 
I  have  undertaken  my  present  joum(iy." 

"  A  treasure !"  echoed  I,  in  astonishment. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  monk,  "an  inestimable  treasure,  for  those  who  knovr 
how  to  use  it  rightly." 

I  own  my  ears  did  tingle  a  little  at  the  word  treasure,  and  that  a  hand- 
some tilbury,  with  a  neat  groom  in  blue  and  scarlet  livery,  having  a  smart 
cockade  on  his  glazed  hat,  seemed  as  it  were  to  glide  across  the  room  before 
my  eyes,  while  a  voice,  as  of  a  crier,  pronounced  in  niy  ear,  "  Captiiin  Clut- 
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torbu;k'a  tilbury  —  drive  up."     But  I  reaiated  the  devil,  and  he  fled  from 

"I  heliove,"  said  I,  "all  hidden  treasure  belongs  either  to  the  king  or 

the  lord  of  the  soil ;  and  as  1  have  served  his  majesty,  I  cannot  concern. 

myself  in  any  adventure  which  may  have  an  end  in  the  Court  of  Bxcheguer." 

"  The  treasure  I  seek,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling,  "  will  not  be  envied  by 

princes  or  nobles,  —  it  is  simply  the  heart  of  an  uprTgLt  man." 

"  Ah  1  I  understand  you,"  I  answered ;  "  some  relic,  forgotten  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  Reformation.  I  know  tho  value  which  men  of  your  persua^ 
sion  put  upon  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  saints.  I  Mve  seen  the  Three  Kings 
of  Cologne." 

"  The  relics  which  I  seek,  however,"  said  the  Benedictine,  "  are  not  pre- 
cisely of  that  natnre.  The  excellent  relative  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, amused  hia  leisure  hours  with  putting  into  form  the  traditions  of 
his  family,  particularly  some  remarkable  circumstances  which  took  place 
about  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  achism  of  the  church  in  Scotland.  He 
became  so  much  interested  in  his  own  labours,  that  at  length  he  resolved 
that  the  heart  of  one  individual,  the  hero  of  his  tale,  should  rest  no  longer 
in  a  land  of  hereay,  now  deserted  by  all  his  kindred.  As  he  knew  where 
it  was  deposited,  bo  formed  the  resolution  to  visit  his  native  country  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  this  valued  relic.  But  age,  and  at  length  disease,  in- 
terfered with  his  resolution,  and  it  was  on  his  deathbed  that  he  charged  me 
to  undertake  the  task  in  his  stead.  The  various  important  events  which 
have  crowded  upon  each  other,  our  ruin  and  our  esOe,  have  for  many  years 
obliged  me  to  postpone  thia  delegated  duty.  Why,  indeed,  transfer  the 
relica  of  a  holy  and  worthy  man  to  a  country,  where  religion  and  virtue  are 
become  the  mockery  of  the  seomer?  I  have  now  a  home,  which  I  trust 
may  be  permanent,  if  any  thing  in  this  earth  can  be,  termed  ao.  Thither 
will  I  tranaport  the  heart  of  the  good  father,  and  beside  the  shrine  which 
it  shall  occupy,  I  will  construct  my  own  grave." 

"He  must,  indeed,  have  been  an  eicellenlT  man,"  replied  I,  "whose 
memory,  at  so  distant  a  period,  ealla  forth  such  strong  marks  of  regard." 

"  He  waa,  as  you  justly  tflrm  him,"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  "  indeed  excel- 
lent—  excellent  in  his  life  and  doctrine  —  excellent,  above  all,  in  his  self- 
denied  and  disinterested  sacrifice  of  all  that  Ufo  holds  dear  to  principle  and 
to  friendship.  But  you  shall  read  his  history.  I  ahall  be  happy  at  once  to 
gratify  your  curiosity,  and  to  show  my  sense  of  your  kindneaa,  if  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  procure  me  the  means  of  accomplishing  my  objects" 

I  replied  to  the  Benedictine,  that,  as  the  rubbish  amongst  which  be  pro- 
posed to  search  was  no  part  of  the  ordinary  burial-ground,  and  as  I  was  on 
the  best  terms  ■with  tho  sexton,  I  had  little  doubt  that  I  could  procure  him 
the  means  of  executing  his  pious  purpose. 

With  this  promise  we  parted  for  the  night ;  and  on  the  ensuing  morning 
I  made  it  mj  business  to  see  the  sexton,  who,  for  a  small  gratuity,  readily 
granted  permission  of  search,  on  condition,  however,  that  be  Mould  he 
present  himself,  to  see  that  the  stranger  removed  nothing  of  intrinsic  value. 
"  To  banes,  and  skulls,  and  hearts,  if  he  can  find  ony,  he  shall  be  wel- 
come," said  this  guardian  of  the  ruined  Monastery,  "there's  plenty  a'  about, 
on  he's  curious  of  them;  hut  if  there  be  onynicts"  (meaning  perhaps jiyi) 
"  or  ehaiishes,  or  the  like  of  such  Popish  vesnells  of  gold  and  silver,  deil 
han  me  an  I  conneve  at  their  being  removed." 

The  sexton  also  stipulated,  that  our  researches  should  take  place  at  night, 
being  unwilling  to  excite  observation,  or  give  rise  to  scandal. 

My  new  acquaintance  and  I  spent  the  day  as  became  lovers  of  hoar  an- 
tiquity. We  visitedevery  corner  of  these  magnificent  ruins  again  and  a^ain 
during  the  forenoon ;  and,  having  made  a  oomfortablo  dinner  at  David's, 
we  walked  in  the  afternoon  to  such  places  in  the  neighbourhood  as  ancient 
tradition  or  modern  conjecture  bad  rendered  markworthy.     Night  found  us 
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In  tliB  interior  of  the  tt     d  d  by  th  t        ivh  d       d    k 

iantorn,  and  Etumbling    1  f  Ij  th  f  th      I     d        d  th 

fragments  of  that  arch  t    t         wh    1    th  j   d     HI        t      t  d  w     Id  h 
canopied  their  hones  1 11  d     m  d  y 

I  am  by  no  means  part     il    ly      p      1 1  d  y  t  th       w      th  t 

the  present  serTice  whhidd      t      rjmhlik       Ih       w  mthg 

awful  in  the  resolution  of  disturbing,  at  snch  an  hour,  and  in  such  a  place, 
the  still  and  mute  sanctity  of  the  grave.  My  companions  were  free  from 
this  impression — the  stranger  from  his  energetic  desire  to  execute  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  came — ^and  the  sexton  from  habitual  indifference.  We 
Boon  stood  in  the  aiale  which  by  the  account  of  the  Benedictine,  contained 
the  bones  of  the  fami  y  of  G  nd  nn  ng,  and  were  busily  employed  in  re- 
moving the  ruhhish  f  m  a  a  wh  ch  the  stranger  pointed  out.  If  a, 
half-pay  Captain  could  ha  p        n    d  an  ancient  Border-knight,  or  an 

ex-Benedictiue  of  the  n  n  n  h  n  urj  a  wizard  monk  of  the  sixteenth, 
we  might  have  aptly  en  ugh  p  n  h  d  the  search  after  Michael  Scott's 
lamp  and  hook  of  mag  p  w  Bu  he  sexton  would  have  been  de  irop 
in  the  group.* 

Ere  the  stranger,  as  d  by  he  sexton  in  his  task,  had  been  long  at 
work,  they  came  to  some  hewn  stones,  which  seemed  to  have  made  part  of 
a  email  shrine,  though  now  displaced  and  destroyed. 

"  Let  us  remove  tJiese  with  caution,  my  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  "  lest 
we  injure  that  which  I  come  to  seek." 

"  lliey  are  prime  stanes,"  said  the  eesfon,  "  picked  free  every  ane  of 
them  I — warse  than  the  heat  wad  never  serve  tiio  monks,  I'se  warrant." 

A  minute  after  he  had  made  this  observation,  ho  exclaimed,  "  I  hae  fund 
something  now  that  stands  again'  the  spade,  as  if  it  were  neither  earth  nor 

The  stranger  stooped  eagerly  to  assist  him. 

"  Na,  na,  haill  o'  my  ^n,"  B^d  the  sexton  ;  "  nao  halves  or  quarters ;" — 
and  he  lifted  from  amongst  the  ruins  a  small  leaden  box. 

"  You  will  be  disappointed,  my  friend,"  said  the  Benedictine,  "  if  yoa 
expect  any  thing  there  but  the  mouldering  dust  of  a  human  heart,  closed 
in  an  inner  case  of  porphyry." 

I  interposed  as  a  neutral  parly,  and  taking  the  box  from  the  sexton,  re- 
minded him,  that  if  there  were  treasure  concealed  in  it,  still  it  could  not 
become  the  property  of  the  finder.  I  then  proposed,  that  as  the  place  was 
too  dark  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  leaden  casket,  we  should  adjourn 
to  David's,  where  we  might  have  the  advantage  of  light  and  fire  while  car- 
rying on  our  investigation.  The  stranger  requested  us  to  go  before,  asBuring 
us  that  he  would  follow  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  fancy  that  old  Mattocks  suspected  these  few  minutes  might  be  employed 
in  efiecting  farther  discoveries  amongst  the  tombs,  for  he  glided  back  through 
a  aide-aisle  to  ■watch  the  Benedictine's  motions,  but  prcacntly  returned,  and 
told  me  in  a  whisper  that "  the  gentleman  was  on  his  knees  amang  the  cauld 
stanes,  praying  like  ony  saunt." 

I  stole  back,  and  beheld  the  old  man  actually  employed  as  Mattocks  had 
informed  me.  The  language  seemed  to  be  Latin ;  and  aa,  the  whispered, 
jet  solemn  accent,  glided  away  through  the  ruined  aisles,  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  heard  the  forms  of  that  religion, 
fi)r  the  exercise  of  which  they  had  oeen  reared  at  such  cost  of  time,  taste, 
labour,  and  expense.  "  Come  away,  come  away,"  said  I ;  "  let  us  leave  him 
to  himself,  Mattocks ;  this  is  no  business  of  ours." 
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"Mj  cert«s,  no,  Captain,"  eaid  Mattocks;  " ne'crtheless,  it  winna  be 
amiss  to  keep  an  ee  on  liim.  My  father,  rest  his  saul,  was  a  horae-couper, 
and  used  to  saj  he  never  was  cheated  in  &  njug  in  his  life,  saving  by  a. 
■west-oountiy  whig  frae  Kilmarnock,  that  siud  a  grace  ower  a,  drain  o' 
whisky.     But  this  gentleman  will  bo  a  Roman,  Pse  warrant?" 

"You  iita  perfeoSy  right  in  that,  Saunders,"  said  I, 

"  Ay,  I  have  seen  twa  or  three  of  their  priesta  that  were  chased  ower 
here  some  score  o'  years  syne.  They  just  danced  like  mad  when  thoy 
looked  on  the  friars  heads,  and  the  nuns'  heads,  in  the  cloister  yonder ; 
they  f«ok  to  them  like  auld  acquaintance  like, — Od,  he  is  not  stirring  yet, 
mair  than  he  were  a  through-stane  !*  I  never  kend  a  Eoman,  to  say  kend 
him,  but  ano — mair  by  token,  he  was  the  only  ane  in  the  lown  to  ken — and 
that  was  auld  Jock  of  the  Pend.     It  wad  hae  heen  lang  ere  ye  fand  Jock 

5 raying  in  the  Abbey  in  a  thick  night,  wi'  his  knees  on  a  cauld  stane. 
ock  likit  a  kirk  wi'  a  chimley  in't,  Mony  a  merry  ploy  I  hae  had  wi'  him 
down  at  the  inn  yonder ;  and  when  he  died,  decently  I  wad  hao  earded 
him ;  but,  or  I  gat  his  grave  weel  howliit,  some  of  the  quality,  that  wore  o' 
his  aia  unhappy  persuaBion,  had  the  corpse  whirried  away  up  the  water, 
and  buried  bim  after  their  ain  pleasure,  doubtJesa — they  kend  best.  I  wad 
hae  made  nae  great  charge.  I  wadna  hae  excised  Johnnie,  dead  or  alive- 
Stay,  see — (he  strange  gentleman  is  coming." 

"Hold  the  lantern  to  assist  him.  Mattocks,"  said  I.  —  "This  is  rough 
walking,  sir." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Benedictine ;  "  I  may  say  with  a  poet,  who  is  doubt- 
less familiar  to  you " 

I  should  be  surprised  if  he  were,  thought  I  internally. 

The  stranger  continued ; 

Have  niTda  &e  "ViJblHl'  u "pa" 8S !" 

"  We  are  now  clear  of  the  churchyard,"  said  I,  "  and  have  but  a  short 
walk  to  David's,  where  I  hope  we  shall  find  a  cheerful  Are  to  enliven  us 
after  our  night's  work." 

We  entered,  accordingly,  the  little  parlour,  into  which  Mattocks  was  also 
about  to  push  himself  with  sufficient  effrontery,  when  David,  with  a  most 
astounding  oath,  eipelled  him  by  head  and  shoulders," d — ning  his  curiosity, 
that  would  not  let  gentlemen  be  private  in  their  own  inn.  Apparently 
mine  host  considered  his  own  presence  as  no  intrusion,  for  he  crowded  up 
to  the  table  on  which  I  had  laid  down  the  leaden  bos.  It  was  frail  and 
wasted,  as  might  be  guessed,  from  having  lain  so  many  years  in  the  ground. 
On  opening  it,  we  found  deposited  witliin,  a  case  made  of  porphyry,  as  the 
stranger  had  announced  to  us. 

"  I  fancy,"  he  said,  "  gentlemen,  your  curiosity  will  not  be  satisfied, — 
perhaps  I  should  say  that  your  suspicions  will  not  be  removed,  — unless  I 
undo  this  casket ;  yet  it  Only  contains  the  mouldering  remains  of  a  heart, 
once  the  seat  of  the  noblest  thoughts." 

He  undid  the  box  with  great  caution ;  but  the  shrivelled  substance  which 
it  contained  bore  now  no  resemblance  to  what  it  might  once  have  been,  the 
means  used  having  been  apparently  unequal  to  preserve  its  shape  and 
celour,  although  thej'  were  adequate  to  prevent  its  total  decay.  We  were 
quite  satisfied,  notwithstanding,  that  it  was,  what  the  stranger  asserted,  the 
remains  of  a  human  heart ;  and  David  readily  promised  his  influence  in 
the  village,  which  was  almost  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  bailie  himself,  to 
silence  all  idle  rumours.  He  was,  moreover,  pleased  to  favour  us  with  his 
company  to  supper ;  and  having  taken  the  lion's  share  of  two  bottles  of 
sherry,  he  not  only  sanctioned  with  his  plenary  authority  the  stranger's 
removal  of  the  heart,  but,  I  believe,  would  have  authorized  the  removal  of 
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the  Abbej  itaelf,  were  it  not  that  it  happens  conaiderably  to  advantage  the 
■worthj  pul)lioaa'8  own  custom. 

The  object  of  the  Benedictine's  Tisit  to  the  land  of  his  forefathers  being 
now  accomplished,  he  announced  his  intention  of  leaving  us  early  in  the 
ensuing  day,  but  requested  my  company  to  breakfast  with  him  before  his 
departure.  I  came  accordingly,  and  when  we  had  finished  our  morning's 
meal,  the  priest  took  me  apart,  and  pnlling  from  his  pocket  a  large  bundle 
of  papers,  he  put  them  into  my  hands.  "  These,"  said  he,  "  Captain  Clut- 
terhuok,  are  genuine  Memoirs  of  the  sisteenth  century,  and  exhibit  in  a 
singular,  and,  as  I  think,  an  interesting  point  of  view,  the  manners  of  that 
period.  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  Uieir  publication  will  not  be  an  unac- 
ceptable present  to  the  British  public ;  and  willingly  make  over  to  you  any 
profit  that  may  accrue  from  such  a  transaction." 

1  stared  a  little  at  this  annunciation,  and  observed,  that  the  hand  seemed 
too  modem  for  the  date  he  assi^ed  to  the  manuscript. 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,  sir,"  said  the  Benedictine ;  "  I  did  not  moan  to  say 
the  Memoirs  were  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  only,  that  they  were 
compiled  from  authentic  materials  of  that  period,  but  written  in  the  taste 
and  language  of  the  present  day.  My  uncle  commenced  this  book ;  and  J, 
partly  to  improve  my  habit  of  English  composition,  parUy  to  divert  melan- 
choly thoughts,  amused  my  leisure  hours  with  continuing  and  concluding 
it^  You  will  see  the  period  of  the  story  whore  my  uncle  leaves  off  hia  nar- 
rative, and  I  commence  mine.  In  fact^  they  relate  in  a  great  measure  to 
different  persons,  as  well  as  to  a  different  period," 

Eetainmg  the  papers  in  my  hand,  I  proceeded  to  state  to  him  my  doubts, 
whether,  as  a  good  Protestant,  I  could  undertaio  or  superintend  a  publica- 
tion written  probably  in  the  spirit  of  Popery. 

"  You  will  find,"  he  said,  "  no  matter  of  controversy  in  these  sheets,  nor 
any  sentiments  stated,  with  which,  I  trust,  the  good  in  all  persuasions  will 
not  bo  willing  to  join.  I  remembered  I  was  writing  for  aland  unhappily 
divided  from  the  Catholic  faith;  and  I  have  taken  care  to  say  nothing  which, 
justly  interpreted,  could  fflve  ground  for  accusing  me  of  partiality.  But  if, 
upon  collating  my  narrative  with  the  proofs  to  which  I  refer  you  —  for  you 
will  find  copies  of  many  of  the  original  papers  in  that  parcel  —  you  are  of 
opinion  that  I  have  been  partial  to  my  own  faith,  I  freely  give  you  leave  to 
correct  my  errors  in  that  respect.  I  own,  however,  I  am  not  conscious  of 
this  defect,  and  have  rather  to  fear  that  the  Catholics  may  he  of  opinion, 
that  1  have  mentioned  circumstances  respecting  the  decay  of  discipline 
which  preceded,  and  partly  occasioned,  the  great  schism,  called  by  you  the 
Keformation,  over  which  lought  to  have  drawn  a  veil.  And  indeed,  this  is 
one  reason  why  I  choose  the  papers  should  appear  in  a,  foreign  land,  and 
pass  to  the  press  through  the  hands  of  a  stranger." 

To  this  I  had  nothing  t«  reply,  unless  to  object  my  own  incompetency  to  tho 
t«sk  the  good  father  was  desirous  to  impose  upon  me.  On  this  subject  bo 
was  pleased  to  say  more,  I  fear,  than  bis  knowledge  of  me  fiiUy  warranted 
— more,  at  any  rate,  than  my  modesty  will  permit  me  to  record.  At  length 
he  ended,  with  advising  me,  if  I  continued  to  feel  the  diffidence  which  I 
stated,  to  apply  to  some  veteran  of  literature,  whose  esperieuce  might  supply 
my  deficiencies.  Upon  these  terms  we  parted,  with  mutual  expressions  of 
regard,  and  I  have  never  since  heard  of  him. 

After  several  attempts  to  peruse  the  quires  of  paper  thus  singularly  con- 
ferred on  me,  in  which  I  was  interrupted  by  the  most  inexplicable  flta  of 
yawning,  I  at  length,  in  a  sort  of  despair,  communicated  ihem  to  our  village 
club,  from  whom  they  found  a  more  iavourable  reception  than  the  unlucky 
conformation  of  my  nerves  had  been  able  to  afford  them.  They  unani- 
mously pronounced  the  work  to  be  exceedingly  good,  and  assured  me  I 
would  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  possible  injury  to  our  flourishing  village,  if 
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I  should  suppreBS  what  threw  such  an  iatorosticg  and  radiant  light  upon 
the  history  ofthe  ancient  Monastery  of  Saint  Mary. 

At  length,  by  dint  of  hBtening  to  their  opinion,  I  became  dubious  of  my 
own ;  and,  indeed,  when  I  heard  passages  read  forth  by  the  sonorous  Toice 
of  our  worthy  pastor,!  was  scarce  more  tired  than  I  have  felt  myself  at 
some  of  his  own  sermons.  Such,  and  so  great  is  the  difference  betwist 
reading  a  thing  one's  self,  making  toilsome  way  through  all  the  difficulties 
of  manuscript,  and,  as  the  man  saja  in  the  play,  "  having  the  same  read  to 
you  ;" — it  is  positively  like  being  wafted  over  a  creek  in  a  boat,  or  wading 
through  it  on  your  feet,  with  the  mud  up  to  your  knees.  Still,  however, 
there  remained  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  some  one  who  could  act  as 
editor,  corrector  at  once  of  the  press  and  of  the  language,  which,  according 
to  the  schoolmaster,  was  absolutely  neeeasary. 

Since  the  trees  walked  forth  to  choose  themselves  a  king,  never  waa  an 
honour  so  bandied  about.  The  parson  would  not  leave  the  quiet  of  his  chim- 
ney-corner— the  bailie  pleaded  the  dignity  of  his  situation,  and  the  approach 
of  the  great  annual  faar,  as  reasons  against  going  to  Edinburgh  to  make 
arrangements  for  printing  the  Benedictine's  manuscript.  The  schoolmaster 
aJone  seemed  of  malleable  stuff;  and,  desirous  perhaps  of  emulating  the 
fame  of  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  evinced  a  wish  to  undertake  this  momen- 
tous commission.  But  a  remonstrance  from  three  opulent  farmers,  whose 
sons  he  had  at  bed,  board,  and  schooling,  for  twenty  pounds  per  annum 
arhead,  came  like  a  frost  over  the  blossoms  of  his  literary  ambition,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  decline  the  service. 

In  these  circumstances,  sir,  I  apply  to  you,  by  the  advice  of  our  little 
council  of  war,  nothing  doubting  you  wOl  not  be  disinclined  to  take  the  duty 
upon  you,  as  it  is  much  connected  with  that  in  which  you  have  distinguished 
yourself  What  I  request  is,  that  you  will  review,  or  rather  revise  and  cor- 
rect, the  enclosed  packet,  and  prepare  it  for  the  press,  by  such  alterations, 
additions,  and  curtailments,  as  you  think  necessary.  Forgive  my  hinting 
to  you,  that  the  deepest  well  may  be  exhausted,  —  the  best  corps  of  grena- 
diers, as  our  old  general  of  brigade  expressed  himself,  may  bo  used  up.  A 
few  hints  can  do  you  no  harm  ;  and,  for  the  pri^e-money,  let  the  battle  be 
first  won,  and  it  shall  be  parted  at  the  drum-head.  I  hope  jou  will  take 
nothing  amiss  that  I  have  said.  I  am  a  plain  soldier,  and  little  accustomed 
to  compliments.  I  may  add,  that  I  should  be  well  contented  to  march  in 
the  front  with  you  —  that  is,  to  put  my  name  with  yours  on  the  title-page. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  unknown  humble  Servant, 

CUTHBERT   Cl-UTIEBBTOC. 


For  the  AulTior  of  "  TTaceriey,"  *c.  1 
core  of  Jtr.  John  Ballniilyni,  [ 
Banover  Street,  Mdinbur^    J 
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ANSWER  BY  "THE  ACJTnOR  OF  ■VTAVERLEY," 

CER  FROM  CAPTAIN  CLUTIERBDCK. 


Dear  Captain, 

Do  not  iMlmiro,  that,  no twithsfa tiding  the  distance  and  ceremony  of  your 
address,  I  return  an  answer  in  the  terms  of  familiarity.  The  truth  is,  your 
origin  and  native  country  are  better  known  to  me  than  e¥en  to  yourself. 
You  derive  your  respoetahl©  parentage,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  from 
a  land  whiifli  has  afforded  much  pleasure,  as  wel!  as  profit,  to  those  who 
have  traded  to  it  successfully, — I  mean  that  part  of  the  terra  ineogniia 
which  is  called  tie  province  of  Utopia.  Its  productions,  though  censured 
by  many  (and  some  who  use  tea  and  tobacco  without  soruplej  as  idle  and 
unsubstantial  lusnrieB,  hare  nevertheless,  like  many  other  luxuries,  a  general 
acceptation,  and  ate  secretly  enjoyed  even  by  those  who  espross  the  greatest 
scorn  and  dislike  of  them  in  public.  The  dram-drinker  is  often  the  first  to 
be  shocked  at  the  smell  of  spirits  —  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  old  maidea 
ladies  declaim  against  scandal  —  the  private  book-caaes  of  some  grave- 
Beepiing  men  would  not  brook  decent  eyes  —  and  many,  I  say  not  of  the 
wise  and  learned,  but  of  those  most  anxioi^  to  seem  such,  when  tbe  spring- 
lock  of  their  library  is  drawn,  their  velvet  cap  pulled  over  their  ears,  their 
feet  insinuated  into  their  turkey  slippers,  are  to  be  found,  were  their  retreats 
suddenly  intruded  upon,  busily  engaged  with  tie  last  new  novel. 

I  have  said,  the  truly  wise  and  learned  disdain  these  shifts,  and  will  open 
the  said  novel  as  avowedly  as  they  would  the  lid  of  their  snuff-box.  I  will 
only  quote  one  instance,  though  I  know  a  hundred.  Did  you  know  the 
celebrated  Watt  of  Birmingham,  Captain  Clutterbuok?  I  believe  not, 
thoueh,  from  what  I  am  about  to  state,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  have 
sought  an  acquaintance  with  you.  It  was  only  once  my  fortune  to  meet 
him,  whether  in  body  or  in  spirit  it  matters  not.  There  were  assembled 
about  half  a  score  of  our  Northern  Lights,  -who  had  amongst  them,  Heaven 
knows  how,  a  well-known  character  of  your  country,  Jedediah  Oeishbotham. 
This  worthy  person,  having  come  to  Edinburgh  during  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion,  had  become  a  sort  of  lion  in  the  place,  and  was  lead  in  leash  from 
house  to  bouse  along  with  the  guisards,  tbe  stone-eater,  and  other  amuse- 
ments of  the  season,  which  "  exhibited  their  unparalleled  feats  to  private 
family-paiticB,  if  required."  Amidst  this  company  stood  Mr.  Watt,  the  man 
whose  genius  discovered  the  means  of  multiplying  our  national  resources  to 
a  degree  perhaps  even  beyond  his  own  stupendous  powers  of  calculation 
and  combmatJon ;  bringing  the  treasures  of  the  abyss  to  the  summit  of  the 
earth  —  giving  the  feeble  arm  of  man  the  momentum  of  an  Afrit*  —  com- 
manding manufactures  to  arise,  as  the  rod  of  the  prophet  produced  water  in 
the  desert  —  affording  the  means  of  dispensing  with  that  time  and  tjde  which 
wait  for  no  man,  and  of  sailing  without  that  wind  which  defied  the  com- 
mands and  throats  of  Xerxes  himself.*  This  potent  commander  of  the 
elements  —  this  abridger  of  time  and  space  —  this  mapeian,  whose  cloudy 
maohinery  has  produced  a  change  on  the  world,  the  eflects  of  which,  extra- 
ordinary as  they  are,  are  perhaps  only  now  beginning  to  be  felt  — was  not 
only  the  most  profound  man  of  science,  the  most  sucoeaaful  combiner  of 
powers  and  calculator  of  numbers  as  adapted  to  practical  purposes,  — was 
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not  only  one  of  the  most  generally  well-iDformecl,—- but  one  of  the  beat  and 
kindest  of  human  beings. 

There  he  stood,  surrounded  by  the  little  band  I  have  mentioned  of  Nortb- 
em  literati,  men  not  leas  tenaoioua,  genorally  speaking,  of  their  own  famo 
and  their  own  opinions,  than  the  national  regiments  are  supposed  to  be 
jealous  of  the  bign  character  which  they  have  won  upon  service.  Methlnks 
i  yet  see  and  hear  what  I  shall  never  see  or  hear  again.  In  bis  eighty-fifth 
year,  the  alert,  kind,  benevolent  old  man,  had  his  attention  alive  to  every 
one's  question,  his  information  at  every  one's  command. 

His  talents  and  fancy  overflowed  on  every  subject.  One  gentleman  was 
a  deep  philologist — he  talked  with  him  on  the  origin  of  the  alphabet  as  if 
he  had  been  coeval  with  Cadmus ;  another  a  celebrated  critic,  —  you  would 
have  said  the  old  man  had  studied  political  economy  and-belies-lettres  all 
his  life, — of  science  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  it  was  his  own  distinguished 
wallc.  And  yet,  Captain  CIntterbuok,  when  he  spoke  with  your  countryman 
jedediab  Oleisbbotbam,  you  would  have  sworn  he  had  been  coeval  with 
Claver'se  and  Burley,  with  the  persecutors  and  persecuted,  and  could  num- 
ber every  shot  the  dragoons  had  fired  at  the  furtive  Covenanters.  In  fact, 
we  discovered  that  no  novel  of  the  least  celebrity  escaped  his  perusal,  and 
that  the  gifted  man  of  science  was  as  much  addicted  Xo  the  productions  of 
your  native  countiy,  {the  land  of  Utopia  aforesaid,)  in  other  words,  as 
shaaieless  and  obstinate  a  peruser  of  novels,  as  if  he  had  been  a  very  miUi- 
ner'a  apprentice  of  eighteen,  I  know  little  apology  for  troubling  you  with 
these  things,  eaeepting  the  desire  to  commemorate  a  delightful  evening,  and 
a  wish  to  encourage  you  to  shake  off  that  modest  diffidence  which  makes 

Jou  afraid  of  being  supposed  connected  with  the  fairy-!and  of  delusive 
ction.  I  will  requite  your  tag  of  verse,  from  Horace  himself,  with  a  para- 
phrase for  your  own  use,  my  dear  Captain,  and  for  that  of  your  country 
club,  excepting  in  reverence  the  clergyman  and  schoolmaster:  — 


Having  told  you  your  country,  I  must  nest,  my  dear  Captain  Clutter- 
buck,  make  free  to  mention  your  own  immediate  descent.  You  are  not 
to  suppose  your  land  of  prodigies  so  little  known  to  us  as  the  careful 
concealment  of  your  origin  would  seem  to  imply.  But  you  have  it  in 
common  wifh  many  of  your  country,  studiously  and  anxiously  to  hide  any 
connexion  with  it.  There  is  this  difference,  indeed,  betwixt  your  coun- 
trymen and  those  of  our  more  material  world,  that  many  of  the  most 
estimable  of  them,  sneh  as  an  old  Highland  gentleman  called  Ossian,  a 
monk  of  Bristol  called  Eowley,  and  others,  are  inclined  to  pass  themselves 
off  as  denizens  of  the  land  of  reality,  whereas  most  of  our  fellow-citizens 
who  deny  their  country  are  such  as  that  country  would  he  very  willing  to 
disclaim.  The  especial  circumstances  you  mention  relating  to  your  life  and 
services,  impose  not  upon  us.  We  know  the  versatility  of  the  unsubstantial 
species  to  which  you  belong  permits  them  to  assume  all  manner  of  disguises ; 
we  have  seen  them  apparelled  in  the  eattan  of  a  Persian,  and  the  silken 
robe  of  a  Chinese,*  and  are  prepared  to  suspect  their  real  character  under 
every  disguise.  But  how  can  we  be  ignorant  of  your  country  and  manners, 
or  deceived  by  the  evasion  of  its  inhabitants,  when  the  voyages  of  discovery 
whidi  have  been  made  to  it  rival  in  number  those  recorded  by  Purchas  or 
by  Haokluyt?-f  And  to  showtho  skill  and  perseverance  of  your  navigators 
and  travellers,  we  have  only  to  name  Sindbad,  Aboulfouaris,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe.     These  were  the  men  for  discoveries.     Could  we  have  sent  Captain 
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Greenland  to  look  out  for  the  north-west  passage,  or  Peter  WilkloB  to 
examine  Baffin's  Bay,  what  diaeoyeries  might  we  not  have  expected  ?  But 
theru  are  feats,  and  these  both  numerous  and  eitraordinarj,  performed  by 
the  inhabitanta  of  your  country,  which  we  read  without  once  attempting  to 
emulate. 

I  wander  from  my  purpose,  which  was  to  assure  you,  that  I  know  you  as 
well  as  the  mother  who  did  not  bear  you,  for  MacDuffs  peculiarity  sticks 
to  your  whole  race.  You  are  not  born  of  woman,  unless,  indeed,  in  that 
figurative  sense,  in  which  the  celebrated  Maria  Edgeworth  may,  in  her 
state  of  single  blessedness,  be  termed  mother  of  the  finest  family  in  Eng- 
land. You  belonK,  sir,  to  the  Editors  of  the  land  of  Utopia,  a  sort  of 
persons  for  whom  1  have  the  highest  esteem.  How  is  it  possible  it  should 
bo  otherwise,  when  you  reckon  among  your  corporation  the  sage  Cid  Hamet 
Benengcli,  the  short-faced  president  of  the  Spectator's  Club,  poor  Ben 
Silton,  and  many  others,  who  have  acted  as  gentlemen-ushera  to  works 
■which  have  cheered  our  heaviest,  and  added  wings  to  our  lightest  hours  ? 

What  I  have  remarked  as  peculiar  to  Editors  of  the  cmsa  in  which  I 
venture  U>  enrol  you,  is  the  happy  combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
which  usually  put  yon  in  possession  of  the  worka  which  you  have  the 
goodness  to  bring  iQt«  public  notice.  One  walks  on  tJie  sea-shore,  and  a 
wave  casta  on  land  a  sm^l  cylindricd  trunk  or  casket,  containing  a  manu- 
script much  damaged  with  sea-water,  which  is  with  difficulty  deciphered, 
and  so  forth.*  Another  steps  into  a  chandler's  shop,  to  purchane  a  pound 
of  butter,  and,  behold  1  the  waste-paper  on  which  it  is  laid  is  the  manu- 
script of  a  cabalist.f  A  third  is  so  fortunate  aa  to  obtain  fAm  a  woman 
who  lets  lodgings,  the  curious  contents  of  an  antique  bureau,  the  property 
of  a  deceaaed  lodger.j  All  these  are  certainly  possible  occurrences ;  but, 
I  know  not  how,  they  seldom  occur  to  any  Editors  save  those  of  your  coun- 
try. At  least  I  can  answer  for  myself,  that  in  my  solitary  walks  by  the 
aea,  I  never  saw  it  cast  ashore  any  thing  but  dulse  and  tangle,  and  now  and 
then  a  deceased  star-fish ;  my  landlady  never  presented  me  with  any  manu- 
script save  her  cursed  bill;  and  the  most  interesting  of  my  discoveries  in 
the  way  of  waste-paper,  was  finding  a  favourite  passage  of  one  of  my  own 
novels  wrapt  round  an  ounce  of  snuff.  No,  Captain,  the  funds  from  which 
I  have  drawn  my  power  of  amusing  the  public,  have  been  bought  other- 
wise than  by  fortuitous  adventure,  I  have  buried  myself  in  libraries  to 
eitract  from  the  nonsense  of  ancient  days  new  nonsense  of  my  own,  I 
have  turned  over  volumes,  which,  from  the  pot-hooks  I  was  obliged  to 
decipher,  might  have  been  the  cabalistic  manuscripts  of  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
although  I  never  saw  "the  door  open  and  the  devil  come  in."|  But  all 
the.  domestic  inhabitants  of  the  libraries  were  disturbed  by  the  vehemence 
of  my  studies ;  — 

From  this  learned  sepulchre  I  emerged  like  the  Magician  in  the  Persian 
Tales,  from  his  twelve-month's  residence  in  the  mountain,  not  like  him  to 
soar  over  the  heada  of  the  multitude,  but  to  mingle  in  the  crowd,  and  to 
elbow  amongst  the  throng,  making  my  way  from  the  highest  society  to  tho 
lowest,  undergoing  tho  acorn,  or,  what  is  harder  to  brook,  the  patronizing 
condescension  of  flie  one,  and  enduring  the  vulgar  familiarity  of  the  other, 
—  and  all,  you  will  say,  for  what?  —  to  collect  materials  for  one  nf  those 
manuscripts  with  which  mere  chance  so  often  accommodates  your  country- 
men; in  other  words,  t*  write  a  successful  novel.  — "0  Athenians,  bow 
hard  we  labour  to  deserve  your  praise  1" 

I  might  stop  here,  my  dear  Clutterbuck ;  it  would  have  a  touching  effect, 
and  the  air  of^  proper  deference  to  our  dear  Public,     But  I  will  not  be  false 
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with  you, — (though  fnlBehood  is — excuse  the  ohaervation — Hie  ourrent  coin 
of  your  country,)  the  truth  is,  I  have  atudied  and  lived  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  my  own  ourioaity,  and  passing  my  own  time ;  and  though  the 
result  haa  been,  that,  in  one  shape  or  other,  I  have  teen  frequently  Tieforo 
the  Public,  perhaps  more  frequently  than  prudence  warranted,  yet  I  cannot 
claim  from  them  the  favour  due  to  thoae  who  have  dedicated  their  eaae  and 
leisure  to  the  improvement  and  entertainment  of  others. 

Having  communicated  thus  freely  with  you,  my  dear  Captain,  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  I  will  gratefuUj  accept  of  your  communication,  which,  as 
your  Benedictine  observed,  divides  itself  both  by  aubject,  manner,  and  age, 
into  two  parts.  But  I  am  aorry  I  cannot  gratify  your  literary  ambition,  by 
Buffering  your  name  to  appear  upon  the  tiUe-page ;  and  I  will  candidly  tell 

The  Editora  of  your  country  are  of  such  a  aoft  and  passive  disposition, 
that  they  have  frequently  done  tliemselves  great  disgrace  by  giving  up  the 
coadjutors  who  ftrat  brought  them  int»  public  notice  and  public  favour,  and 
suffering  their  names  tol)e  used  by  those  quacks  and  impostors  who  live 
upon  the  ideas  of  others.  Thus  I  shame  to  tell  how  the  si^e  Cid  Hamet 
Benengeli  was  induced  by  one  Juan  Avellaneda  to  play  the  Turk  with  the 
ingenious  Miguel  Cervantes,  and  to  publish  a  Second  Part  of  the  adventures 
of  his  hero  the  renowned  Don  Quixote,  without  the  knowledge  or  co-opera- 
tion of  his  principal  aforesaid.  It  is  true,  the  Arabian  aage  returned  to 
his  allegiance,  and  thereafter  composed  a  eenuine  continuation,  of  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha,  in  which  the  said  Avellaneda  of  Tordesillas  is 
severely  chaatiaed.  For  in  this  you  pseudo-editors  reaemble  the  juggler'a 
disciplined  ape,  to  which  a  sly  old  Scotaman  likened  James  I.,  "  if  you 
have  Jackoo  in  your  hand,  you  can  make  him  bite  me ;  if  I  have  Jackoo  in 
my  hand,  I  can  make  him  bite  jou."  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  amende 
htTwraUe  thus  made  by  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli,  his  temporMy  defection  did 
not  the  less  occasion  the  deceaae  of  the  ingenious  HidfJgo  Don  Quixote,  if 
he  can  be  said  to  die,  whose  memory  is  immortal.  Cervantes  put  him  to 
death,  lest  he  should  again  fall  into  bad  hands.  Awful,  yet  juat  conse- 
quence of  Cid  Hamet's  defection  I 

To  quote  a  more  modem  and  much  less  important  instance.  I  am  aorry 
to  observe  my  old  acquaintance  Jedediah  Cleishbotham  has  misbehaved 
himself  so  far  as  to  desert  his  original  patron,  and  set  up  for  himself  I 
am  afraid  th  p  pedag  gue  will  make  little  by  hia  new  allies,  unless  the 
pleasure  f  ntert  m  g  ho  public,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  gentlemwi 
of  the  long  b  w  th  d  putes  about  his  identity.*  Observe,  therefore. 
Captain  CI  tte  bu  k  that  wise  by  these  great  eiamples,  I  receive  you  as  a 
partner,  but  a  1  p  ng  partner  only.  As  I  give  you  no  title  to  employ  or 
use  the  fi  m  f  th  ja  tnory  we  are  about  to  form,  1  will  announce  my 
property  n  my  t  tle-p  g  and  put  ray  own  mark  on  my  own  chattels,  which 
the  attor  y  tell  m  t  will  be  a  crime  to  counterfeit,  as  much  as  it  would 
to  imitate  the  autograph  of  any  other  empiric — -a  crime  amounting,  as 
advertiaemonts  upon  little  vials  assure  to  us,  to  nothing  short  of  felony. 
If,  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  your  name  should  hereafter  appear  in  any 
title-pa^  without  mine,  readers  will  know  what  to  think  of  you.  I  acom 
to  uao  either  argumenta  or  threats ;  but  you  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that,  as 
you  owe  your  literary  existence  to  me  on  the  one  hand,  so,  on  the  other, 
your  very  all  ia  at  my  disposal.     I  oan  at  pleasure  out  off  your  annuity. 
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Btriko  your  name  from  the  holf-pay  establishment,  nay,  actually  put  you 
to  death,  without  being  aoBwerable  t*  any  one.  These  are  plain  words  tt 
a  gentleman  who  has  served  during  the  whole  war ;  but,  I  am  awaie,  you 
will  take  nothing  amiss  at  my  hands. 

And  now,  my  good  sir,  let  us  address  ourselTes  to  our  task,  and  arrange, 
as  we  best  can,  the  mftnuseiipt  of  your  Benedictine,  so  as  to  suit  the  taste 
of  this  critical  age.  You  will  find  I  have  made  very  liberal  use  of  his  per- 
mission, to  alter  whatever  seemed  too  favourable  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  I  abominate,  ■wcro  it  but  for  her  fasts  and  penances. 

Our  reador  is  doubtless  impatient,  and  we  must  own,  with  John  Banyan, 


Adieu,  therefore,  my  dear  Captain  —  remember  me  respectfully  to  the 
parson,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  bailie,  and  bH  friends  of  the  happy  club 
in  the  village  of  Kennaquhair.  I  have  never  seen,  and  never  shall  see,  one 
of  their  faces ;  and  notwithstanding,  I  believe  that  as  yet  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  than  any  ofJier  man  who  lives.  —  I  shall  soon  introduce 
you  to  my  jocund  friend,  Mr.  John  Ballanlyne  of  Trinity  Grove,  whom  you 
will  find  warm  from  his  match  at  single-stick  with  a  brother  Publisher.* 
Peace  to  their  differences  I  It  is  a  wrathful  trade,  and  the  irritaJrile  genus 
comprehends  the  bookselling  aa  well  as  the  book-writing  species.  —  Once 
more  adieu  I 

The  Author  of  WAVERLEr. 
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Thk  village  described  in 
Kennaquhair,  bears   the   e.     .    _.  .  . 

rliair,  Caqubair,  and  other  compounds.  The  learned  Chalmers  derives 
9  word  Quhair,  from  the  winding  course  of  a  stream ;  a  definition  which 
coincides,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  with  the  serpentine  turns  of  tlie  river 
Tweed  near  the  villaga  of  which  we  speak.  It  has  been  long  famous  for 
the  splendid  Monastery  of  Smit  Mary,  founded  by  David  the  First  of  Scot- 
land, in  whose  reign  were  formed,  in  the  same  county,  the  no  less  splendid 
establishments  of  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  and  Kelso.  The  donations  of  land 
with  which  the  King  endowed  these  wealthy  fraternities  procured  him  from 
the  Monkish  historians  the  epithet  of  Saint,  and  from  one  of  his  impover- 
ished descendants  the  splenetic  censure,  "that  he  had  been  a  sore  saint  for 
the  Crown." 

It  seems  probable,  notwithstanding,  that  David,  who  was  a  wise  as  well 
OS  a  jSons  monarch,  was  not  moved  solely  by  religious  motives  t«  those  great 
acts  of  munificence  to  the  church,  but  annexed  political  views  to  his  pious 
generosity.  His  possessions  in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  became 
precarious  after  the  loss  of  the  Battle  of  the  Sl«ndard ;  and  since  the  com- 
paratively fertile  valley  of  Teviot^iaie  was  likely  to  become  the  frontier  of 
his  kingdom,  it  is  probable  he  wished  to  secure  at  least  a  part  of  these 
valuable  possessions  by  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  whose 
property  was  for  a  long  time  respected,  even  amidst  the  rage  of  a  frontier 
war.  In  this  manner  alone  had  the  King  some  chance  of  ensuring  protec- 
tion and  security  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil;  and,  in  fact,  for  several  ages 
the  possessions  of  these  Abbeys  were  each  a  sort  of  Goshen,  enjoying  the 
calm  light  of  peace  and  immunity,  while  the  rest  of  the  country,  occupied 
by  wild  clans  and  marauding  barons,  was  one  dark  scene  of  confusion, 
blood,  and  unremitted  outrage. 

But  these  immunities  did  not  continue  down  to  the  union  of  the  crowns. 
Long  before  that  period  the  wars  betwist  England  and  Scotland  had  lost 
their  oriainal  character  of  international  hostilities,  and  had  become  on  the 
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part  of  the  English  a  struggle  for  Bubjugation,  on  that  of  the  Scots  a  des- 
perate and  infuriated  defence  of  their  liberties.  This  introduced  on  hoth 
sides  a  degree  of  fury  and  animosity  unknown  to  the  earlier  period  of  their 
history ;  and  as  religious  scruples  soon  gave  ■way  to  national  hatred  spurred 
by  a  love  of  plunder,  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  was  no  longer  sacred 
from  incursions  on  either  side.  Still,  however,  the  tenants  and  vassals  of 
the  great  Abbeys  had  many  advantages  over  those  of  the  lav  barons,  who 
were  harassed  by  constant  military  duty,  until  they  became  desperate,  and 
lost  all  relish  for  the  arts  of  peace.  The  vassals  of  the  church,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  only  liable  to  be  called  t«  arms  on  general  occasions,  and  at 
other  times  were  permitted  in  comparative  quiet  to  possess  their  farms  and 
feus.*  They  of  course  exhibited  superior  skill  in  every  thing  that  related 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  were  therefore  both  wealthier  and  better 
informed  than  the  military  retainers  of  the  restless  chiefs  and  nobles  in 
their  neighbourhood. 

The  residence  of  these  church  vassals  was  usually  in  a  small  village  or 
hamJet,  where,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  aid  and  protection,  some  thirty  or 
forty  families  dwelt  together.  This  was  called  the  Town,  and  the  land 
belonging  to  the  various  families  by  whom  the  Town  was  inhabited,  was 
called  the  Township.  They  usually  possessed  the  land  in  common,  though 
in  various  proportions,  according  to  their  several  grants.  The  part  of  the 
Township  properly  arable,  and  kept  as  such  continually  under  the  plough, 
was  called  inrjield.  Here  tie  usa  of  quantities  of  manure  supplied  in  some 
degree  the  esnaustion  of  the  soil,  and  the  feuars  raised  tolerable  oats  and 
boar.t  usually  sowed  on  alternate  ridges,  on  which  the  labour  of  the  whole 
community  was  bestowed  without  distinction,  the  produce  being  divided 
after  harvest,  agreeably  to  their  respective  interests. 

There  was,  besides,  outrfidd  land,  from  which  it  was  thought  possible  to 
extract  a  crop  now  and  tfien,  after  which  it  was  abandoned  to  the  "  skioy 
infiiiences,"  until  the  exhausted  powers  of  vegetation  were  restored.  These 
outffield  spots  were  selected  by  any  feuar  at  his  own  choice,  amongst  the 
sheep-walks  and  hills  which  were  olways  annexed  to  (he  Township,  to  serve 
as  pasturage  \o  the  community.  The  trouble  of  cultivating  these  patches 
of  outrfield,  and  the  j)reoarious  chance  that  the  crop  would  pay  the  labour, 
were  considered  [as  giving  a  right  to  any  feuar,  who  chose  to  undertake  the 
adventure,  to  the  produce  which  might  result  from  it. 

There  remaned  the  pasturage  of  extensive  moors,  where  the  valleys  oft«n 
afforded  good  grass,  and  npon  which  the  whole  cattie  belon^ng  to  the  com- 
munity fed  indiBoriminately  during  the  summer,  under  the  charge  of  tho 
Town-herd,  who  regularly  drove  them  out  to  pasture  in  the  morning,  and 
brought  them  back  at  night,  without  which  precaution  they  woulif  have 
fallena  speedy  prey  to  some  of  the  Snatchers  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
are  things  to  make  modern  agriculturists  hold  up  their  hands  and  stare ;  but 
the  same  mode  of  cultivation  is  not  yet  entirely  in  desuetude  in  some  distant 
parts  of  North  Britain,  ancTmay  be  witnessed  in  full  force  and  exercise  in 
the  Zetland  Archipelago. 

The  habitations  of  the  cburch-feuars  were  not  less  primitive  than  their 
agriculture.  In  each  village  or  town  were  several  small  towers,  having 
battiemepts  projecting  over  (he  side  walls,  and  usually  an  advanced  angle 
or  two  with  snot-holes  for  flanking  the  door-way,  which  was  always  defended 
by  a  strong  door  of  oak,  studded  with  nails,  and  often  by  an  exterior  grated 
door  of  iron.  These  small  peel-houses  were  ordinarily  inhabited  by  the 
principal  feuars  and  their  families ;  but,  upon  the  alarm  of  approaching 
Banger,  the  whole  inhabitants  thronged  &om  their  own  miserable  cottages. 
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which  were  eitiiated  around,  to  garriaon  thoao  points  of  defence.  It  wa« 
then  no  easy  matter  for  a  hostile  party  to  penetmte  into  the  village,  for  the 
men  were  habituated  to  the  use  of  bows  and  fire-arms,  and  t!ie  towers  being 
generally  so  placed,  that  the  discharge  from  one  crossed  that  of  another,  it 
was  impossible  to  assault  any  of  them  indiyidually. 

The  mterior  of  these  houses  was  usually  sufficiently  wretched,  for  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  have  furnished  them  in  a  manner  which  could  oxcit*  the 
avarice  of  their  lawless  neighbours.  Yet  the  families  themselves  eshibited 
in  their  appearance  a  degree  of  comfort,  information,  and  independence, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  cxpect-ed.  Their  in-field  supplied  them  with 
bread  and  home-brewed  ale,  their  herds  and  flocks  with  beef  and  mutton 
(the  extravagance  of  killing  lambs  or  calves  was  never  thought  of).  Each 
family  killea  a  mart,  or  fat  bullock,  in  November,  which  was  salted  up  for 
winter  use,  to  which  the  good  wife  could,  upon  great  occasiona,  add  a  dish 
of  pigeons  or  a  fat  capon, — ^the  ill-cultivated  garden  afforded  "  lang-cale," — 
and  the  river  gave  salmon  to  serve  as  a  relish  during  the  season  of  Lent. 

Of  fuel  they  had  plenty,  for  the  bogs  afforded  turf;  and  the  remains  of 
the  abused  woods  contimied  to  give  them  logs  for  burning,  as  well  as  timber 
for  the  usual  domestic  purposes.     In  addition  to  these  comforts,    ' 


n  would  now  and  then  aally  forth  to  the  greenwood,  and  mark  down  a 
buck  of  season  with  his  gun  or  his  cross-bow :  and  the  Father  Confessor 
seldom  refused  him  absolution  for  the  trespass,  if  duly  invilfid  to  take  his 
share  of  the  smoking  haunch.  Some,  still  bolder,  made,  either  with  tieir 
own  domestics,  or  by  associating  themselves  with  the  moss-troopers,  in  the 
language  of  shepherds,  "  a  start  and  overloup ;"  and  the  golden  ornaments 
and  silken  head-gear  worn  by  the  females  of  one  or  two  families  of  note, 
were  invidiously  traced  by  thoir  neighbours  to  such  successful  escursions. 
This,  however,  was  a  more  inexplicable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Abbot  and 
Community  of  Saint  Mary's,  than  the  borrowing  one  of  the  "  gude  king's 
deer ;"  and  they  failed  not  to  discountenance  and  punish,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  offences  which  were  sure  to  lead  to  severe  retaliation  upon  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  which  tended  to  alter  the  character  of  their 
peaceful  vassalage. 

As  for  the  inioroiation  possessed  by  those  dependents  of  the  Abbacies, 
they  might  have  been  truly  said  to  be  better  fed  than  taught,  even  though 
their  fare  had  been  worse  than  it  was.  Still,  however,  they  enjoyed  oppoi^ 
tunities  of  knowledge  from  which  others  were  excluded.  The  monks  were 
in  general  well  acquainted  with  their  vassals  and  tenants,  and  familiar  in 
the  families  of  the  better  class  among  them,  where  they  were  sure  to  be 
received  with  the  respect  due  to  their  twofold  character  of  spiritual  father 
and  secular  landlord.  Thus  it  often  happened,  when  a  boy  displayed  talents 
anil  inclination  for  study,  one  of  the  brethren,  with  a  view  to  his  being  bred 
to  the  church,  or  out  of  good-natnre,  in  order  to  pass  away  his  own  idle 
time,  if  he  had  no  better  motive,  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  readina 
and  writing,  and  imparted  to  him  such  other  knowledge  as  he  himself 
poaseaaed.  And  the  hoada  of  theae  allied  families,  having  more  time  for 
reflection,  and  more  skill,  as  well  as  stronger  motives  for  improving  their 
small  properties,  bore  amongst  their  neighbours  the  character  of  shrewd, 
intelligent  men,  who  claimed  respect  on  account  of  their  comparative  wealth, 
even  while  they  were  despised  for  a  less  warlike  and  enterprising  turn  than 
the  other  Borderers.  They  lived  as  much  as  they  well  could  amongst  them- 
selves, avoiding  the  company  of  others,  and  dreading  nothing  more  than  to 
be  involved  in  the  deadly  feuds  and  ceaseless  contentions  of  the  secular 
landholders 

Such  8  a  general  p  ctnre  of  these  communities.  During  the  fatal  wars 
in  the  commencement  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  they  had  suffered  dreadfully 
by  the  ho  1  n  a  ons  Por  the  English,  now  a  Protestant  people,  were 
BO  far  f  om  spa    n^  Ih     church-lands,  that  they  forayed  them  with  more 
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unrelenting  severity  than  even  tlie  possessions  of  tho  laity.  But  the  peace 
of  1550  had  restored  eome  degree  of  tranquillity  to  those  distracted  and 
harassed  regions,  and  matters  be^an  again  gradually  to  settle  upon  the 
former  footing.  The  monks  repaired  their  ravaged  shrines  — the  feuar 
again  roofed  his  small  fortalioe  which  the  enemy  had  ruined  — the  poor 
lahourer  rebuilt  his  cottage^ an  easy  task,  where  a  few  sods,  stones,  and 
some  pieces  of  wood  from  the  next  copse,  furnished  all  the  materials  neees- 
sary.  The  cattle,  lastly,  were  driven  out  of  the  wastes  and  thickets  in  which 
the  remnant  of  them  had  been  secreted ;  and  the  mighty  bull  moved  at  the 
head  of  his  seraglio  and  their  followers,  to  take  possession  of  their  wont«d 
pastures.  There  ensued  peaoe  and  quiet,  the  state  of  the  age  and  nation 
considered,  U>  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Mary,  and  its  dependencies,  for  several 
tranquil  years. 


Clmptn  tljr  Itinnit. 


We  have  said,  that  most  of  the  feuars  dwelt  in  the  village  belonging  to 
their  townships.  This  was  not,  however,  universally  the  case.  A  lonely 
tower,  to  which  the  reader  must  now  be  introduced,  was  at  least  one  escep- 
tion  to  the  general  rule. 

It  was  of  small  dimensions,  yet  larger  than  those  which  occurred  in  the 
village,  as  intimating  that,  in  case  of  assault,  the  proprietor  would  have  to 
rely  upon  bis  own  unassisted  strength.  Two  or  three  miserable  huts,  at  the 
foot  of  the  fortalioe,  held  the  bondsmen  and  tenants  of  the  feuar.  The  site 
was  a  beautiful  green  knoll,  which  started  up  suddenly  in  the  very  Uiroat  of  a 
wild  and  narrow  glen,  and  which,  being  surrounded,  eseept  on  one  side,  by 
the  winding  of  a  small  stream,  afforded  a  position  of  considerable  strength. 

But  tho  great  security  of  Glendearg,  for  so  the  place  was  called,  lay  in 
its  secluded,  and  almost  hidden  situation.  To  reach  the  tower,  it  was 
necessary  to  travel  three  miles  up  the  glen,  crossing  about  twenty  times 
the  little  stream,  which,  winding  throu^  the  narrow  valley,  encountered 
at  every  hundred  yards  the  opposition  of  a  rook  or  precipitous  bank  on 
the  one  side,  which  altered  its  course,  and  caused  it  to  shoot  off  in  an  ob- 
lique direction  to  the  other.  The  hills  which  ascend  on  nach  side  of  this 
glen  are  very  steep,  and  rise  boldly  over  the  stream,  which  is  thus  inipri- 
Boned  within  their  barriers.  The  sides  of  the  glen  are  impracticable  tot 
horse,  and  are  only  lo  be  traversed  by  means  of  the  sheep-paths  which  lis 
along  their  sides.  It  would  not  be  readily  supposed  that  a  road  so  hopeless 
and  so  difficult  could  load  to  any  habitation  more  important  than  the 
summer  shealing  of  a  shepherd. 

Yet  the  glen,  though  lonely,  nearly  inaccessible,  and  sterile,  was  not  then 
absolutely  void  of  beauty.  The  turf  which  covered  the  small  portion  of 
level  ground  on  the  sides  of  the  stream,  was  as  close  and  verdant  aa  if  it 
had  occupied  the  scythes  of  a  hundred  gardeners  once  a^fortnight;  and  it 
was  garnished  with  an  embroidery  of  daisies  and  wild  flowers,  which  the 
Bcythes  weuld  certainly  have  destroyed.     The  little  brook,  now  confined 
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betwist  closer  limits,  now  Jeft  at  large  to  choose  its  course  through  tho 
narrow  valley,  danced,  carelessly  on  from  stream  to  pool,  light  and  untarbid, 
aa  that  better  class  of  spirits  who  paas  their  way  through  life,  yielding  to 
inaarmountable  obstacles,  but  as  ftr  from  being  aabdued  by  them  as  the 
sailor  who  meerts  by  chance  with  an  unfavourable  wind,  and  shapes  hia 
coarse  so  as  to  be  driven  back  as  little  as  possible. 

The  mountwns,  as  they  would  have  beeu  called  in  England,  Scottiec  the 
steep  braes,  rose  abruptly  over  the  little  glen,  here  presenting  the  gray  face 
of  a  rock,  from  which  the  turf  had  been  peeled  by  the  torrents,  and  there 
displaying  patches  of  wood  and  copse,  which  had  escaped  the  wnste  of  the 
cattle  and  the  sheep  of  lie  feuars,  and  which,  feathering  naturally  up  the 
beds  of  empty  torrents,  or  occupying  the  concave  recesses  of  the  bank,  gave 
at  once  beauty  and  variety  to  the  landscape.  Above  these  scattered  woods 
rose  ^e  hill,  m  barren,  but  purple  majesty ;  tho  dark  rich  hue,  particularly 
in  autumn,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  thickets  of  oak  and  birch,  the 
mountain  ashes  and  thorns,  the  alders  and  <}uivering  aspens,  which  choc- 
quered  and  varied  the  descent,  and  not  less  with  the  dark-green  and  velvet 
turf,  which  composed  the  level  part  of  the  narrow  ^!en. 

Yet,  though  thus  embellishoa,  the  scene  could  neither  be  strictly  termed 
sublime  nor  beautiful,  and  aearcelj  even  picturesque  or  striking.  But  its 
extreme  solitude  pressed  on  the  heart;  the  traveller  felt  that  uncertainty 
whither  ho  was  going,  or  in  what  so  wild  a  path  was  to  terminate,  which, 
at  times,  strikes  more  on  the  imagination  than  the  grand  features  of  a 
show-scene,  when  you  know  the  esact  distance  of  the  inn  where  your  dinner 
is  bespoke,  and  at  the  moment  preparing.  These  are  ideas,  however,  of  a 
far  later  age  ;■  for  at  the  time  we  treat  of,  the  picturesque,  tho  beautiful,  the 
sublime,  and  all  their  intermediate  shades,  were  ideas  absolutely  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  and  occasional  visiters  of  Glendearg. 

These  had,  however,  attached  to  the  scene  feelings  fitting  the  time.  Its 
name,  signifying  the  Red  Valley,  seems  to  have  been  derived,  not  only  from 
the  purple  colour  of  tho  heath,  with  which  tho  upper  part  of  the  rising 
banks  was  profusely  clothed,  but  also  from  the  dark  rod  colour  of  the  rocks, 
and  of  tho  precipitous  earthen  banks,  which  in  that  country  are  called 
scaurs.  Another  glen,  about  the  head  of  Ettrick,  has  acquired  the  same 
name  from  similar  circumstances;  and  there  arc  probably  more  in  Scot- 
land to  which  it  has  been  given. 

As  our  Glendearg  did  not  abound  in  mortal  visitants,  superstition,  that 
it  might  not  be  absolutely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  had  peopled  its  recesses 
with  beings  belonging  to  another  world.  The  savage  and  capricious  Brown 
Man  of  iSe  Moors,  a  being  which  seems  tho  genuine  descendant  of  the 
northern  dwarfs,  was  supposed  to  be  seen  there  frequently,  especially  after 
the  autumnal  equinos,  when  the  fogs  were  thick,  and  objects  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished. The  Scottish  fwries,  too,  a  whimsical,  irritable,  and  mischie- 
vous tribe,  who,  though  at  times  capriciously  benevolent,  were  more  fre- 
quently adverse  (o  mortals,  were  also  supposed  to  have  formed  a  residence 
in  a  particularly  wild  recess  of  the  glen,  of  which  the  real  name  was,  in 
allusion  to  that  circumstance,  Corrk  nan  Shian,  which,  in  corrupted  Oeltio, 
signilies  the  Hollow  of  the  Fairies.  But  the  neighbours  were  more  cautious 
in  speaking  about  this  plaoe^  and  avoided  giving  it  a  name,  from  an  idea 
common  then  throughout  a]l  the  British  and  Celtic  provinces  of  Scotland, 
and  still  retained  in  many  places,  that  to  speak  either  good  or  il!  of  this 
capricious  race  of  imaginary  beings,  is  to  provoke  their  resentment,  and 
that  secrecy  and  silence  is  what  they  chiefly  desire  from  those  who  may 
intrude  upon  their  revels,  or  discover  their  haunts. 

A  mysterious  terror  was  thus  attached  to  the  dale,  which  afforded  access 
from  the  broad  valley  of  the  Tweed,  up  the  little  glen  we  have  described,  to 
the  fortalice  called  the  Tower  of  Glendearg.  Beyond  the  knoll,  where,  us 
Tc  have  eaid,  Oio  tower  was  situated,  the  hills  grew  more  steep,  and  nai> 
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rowed  on  the  slender  brook,  bo  as  BGnrce  to  leave  a  footpath ;  and  there  the 
glen  terminated  in  a  wild  -waterfall,  where  ft  slender  thread  of  water  dashed 
in  a  preoipitouB  line  of  foam  over  two  or  three  preoipicea.  Yet  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  aJid  above  Uiese  successive  cataracts,  lay  a  wild  and  oi- 
tensive  morass,  frequented  only  by  waterfowl,  wide,  waste,  apparently 
almost  interminable,  and  serving  in  a  great  measure  to  separate  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  glen  from  those  who  lived  to  Ihe  northward. 

To  restless  and  indefatigable  moss-troopers,  indeed,  these  morasses  were 
well  known,  and  sometimes  afforded  a  retreat.  They  often  rode  down  the 
glen— called  at  this  tower — asked  and  received  hospitality — but  still  with  a 
sort  of  reserve  on  the  part  of  its  more  peaceful  inhabitants,  who  entertained 
them  as  a  party  of  North-American  Indians  might  be  received  by  a  new 
European  settler,  as  much  out  of  fear  as  hospitality,  while  the  uppermost 
wish  of  the  landlord  is  the  speedy  departure  of  the  aavaae  guests. 

This  had  not  always  been  the  current  of  feeling  in  the  little  valley  and 
its  tower.  Simon  Glendinning,  its  former  inhabitant,  boasted  his  connexion 
by  blood  to  that  ancient  family  of  Glendonwyne,  on  the  western  border. 
He  used  to  narrate,  at  his  fireside,  in  the  autumn  evenings,  the  feats  of  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged,  one  of  whom  fell  by  the  side  of  the  brave 
Sari  of  Douglas  at  Otterbourne.  On  these  occasions  Simon  usually  held 
upon  his  knee  an  ancient  broadsword,  which  had  belonged  t«  bis  ancestors 
before  any  of  the  family  had  consented  to  accept  a  flef  under  the  peaceful 
dominion  of  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's.  In  modem  days,  Simon  might  have 
lived  at  ease  on  his  own  estate,  and  quietly  murmured  against  the  fate  liiat 
had  doomed  him  to  dwell  there,  and  out  off  his  access  to  martial  renown. 
But  80  many  opportunities,  nay  so  many  calls  there  were  for  him,  who  in 
those  days  spoke  big,  t»  make  good  his  words  by  his  actions,  that  Simon 
Glendinning  was  soon  under  the  necessity  of  march'  wi  h  tl  m  ft! 
Halidome,  as  it  was  called,  of  St.  Mary's,  in  th  t  di  ast  us  mp 
which  was  concluded  by  the  battle  of  Pinkie. 

The  Catholic  clergy  were  deeply  interested  in  th  t       t        1  q  1   th 

Sincipal  olyect  of  which  was,  to  prevent  the  un  f  th        t     t  Q 

ary,  wiUi  the  son  of  the  heretical  Henry  VIII.  Th  M  k  h  d  11  I 
out  their  vassals,  under  an  experienced  leader.  M  y  f  th  m  1  h  d 
taken  arms,  and  marched  to  the  field,  under  a  ban  p  t  f  m  1 

supposed  to  personify  the  Scottish  Church,  kneeling  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  with  the  legend,  Affiictm  SponscB  ne  oUivisoaris.* 

The  Sootfl,  however,  in  all  their  wars,  had  more  occasion  for  good  and 
cautious  generals,  than  for  excitation,  whether  political  or  enthusiastic. 
Their  headlong  and  impatient  courage  uniformly  induced  them  to  rusk  into 
action  without  dulj  weighing  either  their  own  situation,  or  that  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  was  frequent  defeat.  With  the 
dolorous  slaughter  of  Pinkie  we  have  nothing  to  do,  excepting  that,  among 
ten  thousand  men  of  low  and  high  de^e,  Simon  Glendinning,  of  the  Tower 
of  Glendearg,  bit  the  dust-,  no  way  disparaging  in  his  death  that  ancient 
race  from  which  he  claimed  his  descent. 

When  the  doleful  news,  which  spread  terror  and  mourning  through  tho 
whole  of  Scotland,  reached  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  the  widow  of  Simon, 
Elspeth  Brydone  by  her  family  name,  was  alone  in  mat  desolate  habitation, 
excepting  a  hind  or  two,  alike  past  martial  and  agricultural  labour,  and  the 
helpless  widows  and  famiUes  of  those  who  had  fallen  with  their  master. 
The  feeling  of  desolation  was  universal ; — but  what  availed  it  ?  The  monks, 
their  patrons  and  protectors,  were  driven  from  their  Abbey  by  the  English 
forces,  who  now  overran  the  country,  and  enforced  at  least  an  appearance 
of  submission  on  ihe  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Protector,  Somerset, 
formed  a  strong  camp  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Eoibnrgh, 
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■mpelled  tho  neighbouring  oonutrj  to  come  io,  pay  tiibute,  and  take 
nee  from  him,  as  the  phrase  then  went.  Indeed,  there  was  no  power 
of  resistance  remaining ;  and  tlie  few  barons,  whose  high  spirit  disdained 
even  the  appearance  of  surrender,  could  only  retreat  into  the  wildest  fast- 
nesses of  the  country,  leaving  their  houses  and  property  to  the  wrath  of  the 
English,  who  detacned  parties  everywhere  to  distress,  by  military  exac- 
tion, those  whose  chiefs  had  not  made  their  submission.  The  Abbot  and 
his  community  having  retreated  beyond  the  Forth,  tlieir  lands  were  severely 
forayed,  as  their  eentimenta  were  held  peculiarly  inimical  to  the  aliianee 
with  England. 

Amongst  the  troops  detached  on  this  service  was  a  small  party,  com- 
manded by  Stawarth  Bolton,  a  captain  in  the  English  army,  and  full  of  the 
blunt  and  unpretending  gallantry  and  generosity  which  has  so  often  distinr 
Cuished  that  nation.  Resistance  was  in  vain.  Elspeth  Brydone,  when  she 
descried  a  dozen  of  horsemea  threading  their  way  up  the  glen,  with  a  man 
at  their  head,  whose  scarlet  cloak,  bright  armour,  and  dancing  plume,  pro- 
claimed him  a  leader,  saw  no  better  protection  for  herself  than  to  issue  from 
the  iron  grate,  covered  with  a  long  mourning  veil,  and  holding  one  of  her 
two  sons  in  each  hand,  to  meet  the  Englishman  —  state  her  deserted  con- 
dition— place  the  little  tower  at  his  command — and  beg  for  his  mercy.  She 
stated,  in  a  few  brief  words,  her  intention,  and  added,  "  I  submit,  because  I 
have  nae  means  of  resistance." 

"  And  I  do  not  ask  your  submission,  mistroes,  fbr  the  same  reason," 
replied  the  Englishman.  ■■  To  be  satisfied  of  your  peaceful  intentions  is  all 
I  ask  ;  and,  from  what  you  tell  me,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  them." 

"  At  least,  sir,"  said  Elspeth  Brydone,  "  take  share  of  what  our  spenoe  and 
our  garners  afford.     Your  horses  are  tired  —  your  folk  want  refreshment." 

"Notawhit  —  not  a  whit,"  answered  the  honest  Englishman ;  "it  shall 
never  bo  said  we  disturbed  by  carousal  the  widow  of  »  brave  soldier,  while 
she  was  monming  for  her  husband. — Comrades,  face  about. — Yet  stay,"  he 
added,  checking  his  war-horse,  "  my  parties  are  out  in  every  direction ;  they 
must  have  some  token  that^our  family  are  under  my  assurance  of  safety. 
— Here,  my  little  fellow,"  satd  he,  speaking  tfl  the  eldest  boy,  who  might  be 
about  nine  or  ten  yeara  old,  "  lend  me  thy  bonnet." 

The  child  reddened,  looked  sulky,  and  hesitated,  while  the  mother,  with 
many  »fye  and  nay  pakaw,  and  such  sarsenet  chidings  as  tender  mothers 
give  to  spoiled  children,  at  length  succeeded  ia  snatching  the  bonnet  from 
him,  and  handing  it  to  the  English  leader. 

Stawarth  BoJton  took  his  emoroidered  red  cross  from  his  barret-cap,  and 
putting  it  into  the  loop  of  the  boy's  bonnet,  said  to  the  mistress,  (for  the 
title  of  lady  was  not  given  to  dames  of  her  degree,)  "  By  this  token,  which 
aJl  jny  people  will  respect,  you  will  bo  freed  from  any  importunity  on  the 
part  of  our  forayers,"*  He  placed  it  on  the  boy's  head ;  but  it  was  no 
sooner  there,  than  the  little  fellow,  his  veins  swelling,  and  his  eyes  shooting 
fire  through  tears,  snatched  the  bonnet  from  his  head,  and,  ere  his  mother 
could  interfere,  skimmed  it  into  the  brook.  The  other  boy  ran  instantly  to 
fish  it  out  again,  threw  it  back  to  his  brother,  first  takine  out  the  cross, 
which,  with  great  veneration,  he  kissed  and  put  into  his  bosom.  The 
Englishman  was  half  diverted,  half  surprised,  with  the  scene. 


'45-6;  a  partr  uf  lii^bJnniieTs,  under  a  ChiflnaJn  of  ra&lfiCBinQ 
-...,  -p— -^  .....  .—..^  ...  «....wlfi.  but  then  occuuiedby  1b«^Diiiy  of  5QUJrel>HDnDf  Cum- 

bdJ  nnldnwa  bmgiiBBe.  Bvt  tlie  domettlo  repnHntad  to  (ha  aacniui  of  Uis  nKantalneen,  that  tbslidr  of 
tha  inuiHkq  had  Men  jnA  iMnfliid  of  fl  diiaraler,  oBd  expntted  har  bopflfthBli.  iiiid«r  tbsH  clTDDd^^ 
Jiii  nar^  woohl  gin  ai  liuls  UnnUa  a>  pcnhln  "  Ond  tatliid,"  Bid  ths  uUut  shi^  "tbat  I  nrniiiia  •hogld 
Iw  tha  m«»  ofaddliu:  to  *  ladf'!  iDoonnalaiu  at  anefa  s  tinH.  Mulmiiuit  to  ne  tba  kdhntl"  Tbo 
rbild  vH  brovfht,  ana  tba  Hwbuiiidvr,  lalrlnf  bt<  coohada  out  of  hJa  bcmiiat,  and  Tdnniiw  It  on  the  Dhihlla 
hraaat.  "That  »iU  ba  a  tnken.'' he  aaid,-' to  Bar  of  nr  peapl  who  mBTCOIIH  hnhOT,  that  Dmaid  U'DonaU  of 
Kinlocb.UoMait,  hai  lakaa  Ibe  Simllir  of  Roh  Casle  uadet  hi  piMealiiiD."  Tha  ladj  who  lecetvgd  ie  ia- 
rancf  t>iJ9  ^ce  of  HJehraiLi]  prutacljoii,  is  now  Klary,  Laily  Clack  of  Pennycuik;  and  on  the  IDtb  of  June  BtlU 
utuTtt  liie  tiocJ[aJ«  i4iiicti  was  pitiaed  oa  her  tjreasl.  »-irh  a  while  rose  as  a  hiiiJred  decoralLua 
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"  What  mean  ye  by  throwing  awaj  Saint  George's  red  cross  V  said  he  to 
tie  elder  boy,  in  a  tone  betwixt  jest  and  enrneat. 

"  Because  Saint  George  ia  a  southern  saint,"  said  the  child,  sulkily. 

"  Good"~-swd  Stawarth  Bolton. — "  And  what  did  you  mean  by  taking  it 
out  of  the  brook  again,  my  little  fellow?"  he  demanded  of  the  younger. 

"Because  the  priest  says  it  is  tlie  common  sign  of  salvation  to  all  good 
Christians." 

"  Why,  good  again  I"  said  the  honest  soldier.  "  I  protest  unto  you,  inia- 
tresB,  I  envy  you  these  boys.     Are  they  botii  yours  ?" 

Stawarth  Bolton  had  reason  to  put  the  question,  for  Halbert  Glendinning, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  hod  hair  as  dark  as  the  raven's  plumage,  black  eyes, 
large,  bold,  and  sparkling,  that  glittered  under  eyebrows  of  the  same  com- 
plexion ;  a  skin  deep  embrowned,  though  it  could  not  be  termed  swarthy, 
and  an  air  of  activity,  frankness,  and  determination,  far  beyond  his  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  Edward,  the  younger  brother,  was  light-haired,  blue- 
eyed,  and  of  fairer  complexion,  in  countenance  rather  pale,  and  not  exhibit- 
ing that  rosv  hue  which  colours  the  sanguine  cheek  of  robuat  health.  Yet 
the  boy  had  nothing  sickly  or  ill-conditioned  in  his  look,  but  mas.  on  the 
contrary,  a  fair  and  handsome  child,  with  a  smiling  face,  and  mild,  yet 
cheerful  eye. 

The  mother  glanced  a  proud  motherly  glance,  first  at  the  one,  and  then 
at  the  other,  ere  she  answered  the  Englishman,  "  Surely,  sir,  they  are  both 
my  children." 

"And  by  the  same  father,  mistress?"  said  Stawarth ;  but,  seeing  a  blush 
of  displeasure  arise  on  her  brow,  he  instantly  added,  "  Nay,  I  mean  no 
offence ;  I  would  have  asked  the  same  question  at  any  of  my  gossips  in 
merry  Lincoln. — Well,  dame,  you  have  tvro  fair  boys;  I  would  I  could  borrow 
one,  for  Dame  Bolton  and  I  live  childless  in  our  old  hall.  —  Come,  little 
fellows,  which  of  you  will  go  with  me  ?" 

The  trembling  mother,  half-fearing  as  he  spoke,  drew  the  children  towards 
her,  one  wiUi  either  hand,  while  they  both  answered  the  stranger.  "  I  will 
not  go  with  you,"  said  Halbert,  bolifly,  "  for  you  are  a  false-hearted  South- 
em  ;  and  the  Southerns  killed  my  father ;  and  I  will  war  on  you  to  the 
death,  when  I  can  draw  my  fathers  sword." 

"  Gfld-a-mercy,  my  little  levin-bolt,"  said  Stawarth,  "  the  goodly  custom 
of  deadly  feud  will  never  go  down  in  thy  day,  I  presume.  — And  you,  my 
fine  white-head,  will  you  not  go  with  me,  to  ride  a  cock-horse  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Edward,  demurely,  "  for  you  are  a  heretic." 

"  Why,  God-a-mercy  still  I"  swd  Stawarth  Bolton.  "  Well,  dame,  I  see  I 
shall  find  no  recruita  for  my  troop  from  you ;  and  yet  I  do  envy  you  these 
two  Ijttle  chubby  knaves."  He  sighed  a  moment,  as  was  visible,  in  spite 
of  gorget  and  corslet,  and  then  added,  "  And  yet,  my  dame  and  I  would 
but  quarrel  which  of  the  knaves  we  should  like  best;  for  I  should  wish  for 
the  black-eyed  rogue — and  she,  I  warrant  mo,  for  that  blue-eyed,  fwr-haired 
darling,  Natheless,  we  must  brook  our  solitary  wedlock,  and  wish  joy  to 
those  that  are  more  fortunate.  Sergeant  Brittson,  do  thou  remain  here  till 
recalled — protect  this  family,  as  under  assurance — do  them  no  wron^,  and 
suffer  no  wrong  to  be  done  to  them,  as  thou  wilt  answer  it. — Dame,  Brittson 
is  a  married  man,  old  and  steady ;  feed  him  on  what  you  will,  but  give  liim 
not  over  much  liquor." 

Dame  Olendinning  again  offered  refreshments,  but  with  a  faltering  voice, 
and  an  obvious  desire  her  invitation  should  not  be  accepted.  The  fact  was, 
that,  supposing  her  boys  as  precious  in  the  eyes  of  (he  Englishman  aa  in 
her  own,  [the  most  ordinary  of  parental  errors,)  she  was  half  afraid,  tiat 
tie  admiration  he  expressed  of  them  in  his  blunt  manner  might  end  in  his 
actually  carrying  off  one  or  other  of  the  little  darlings  whom  he  appeared 
b)  covet  so  much.  She  kept  hold  of  their  hands,  therefore,  as  if  her  feeble 
strength  could  have  been  of  service,  had  any  violence  been  intended,  and 
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saw  with  joy  she  could  not  disguise,  the  little  party  of  horse  countermarch, 
in  ordor  to  aescend  the  glen.     Her  feelings  did  not  escape  Bolton :   "  I  for- 

Eive  you,  dame,"  he  said,  "  for  being  suspicious  that  an  English  faloon  ^ras 
orerinp  over  your  Scottish  moor-hrood.  But  fear  not  —  tiose  who  have 
fewest  children  have  fewest  ottcos ;  nor  does  a  wise  man  covet  those  of 
another  household.  Adieu,  dame ;  -when  the  black-eyed  roeue  is  able  to 
driye  a  foray  from  England,  teach  faim  to  spare  women  and  children,  for 
the  sake  of  Stawarth  Bolton." 

"God  be  with  you,  gallant  Southern!"  said  Elapeth  Glendinning,  but  not 
til!  he  was  out  of  hearing,  spurring  on  his  good  horse  to  regain  the  head  of 
his  party,  whose  plumage  and  armour  were  now  glancing  and  gradually 
disanpearing  in  the  distance,  aa  they  winded  down  the  glen, 

"  Mother,"  said  the  elder  boy,  "  I  will  not  say  amen  to  a  prayer  for  a 
Southern." 

"  Mother,"  said  the  younger,  more  reverentially,  "  is  it  right  to  pray  for 
a  heretic  ?" 


thousand  of  her  best  and  bravest,  and  me  a  husband,  and  you  a  father ;  and, 
whether  blessing  or  banning,  I  never  wish  to  hear  them  more.  —  Follow  ma 
to  the  Place,  sir, '  she  said  to  Brittson,  "and  such  as  we  have  to  offer  you 
shall  be  at  your  disposal." 


(Clrirptn  iliE  fijirtr. 


The  report  soon  spread  through  the  patrimony  of  S^nt  Mary's  and  its 
vicinity,  that  the  Mistress  of  Glendearg  had  received  assurance  from  the 
English  Captain,  and  that  her  cattle  were  not  to  be  driven  off,  or  her  corn 
burned.  Among  others  who  heard  this  report,  it  reached  the  ears  of  a  lady, 
who,  once  much  higher  in  rank  than  Blspeth  Glendinning,  was  now  by  the 
same  calamity  reduced  to  even  greater  misfortune. 

She  was  the  widow  of  a  brave  soldier,  Walter  Avene!,  descended  of  a 
very  ancient  Border  family,  who  once  possessed  immense  estates  in  Eskdale. 
These  had  long  since  passed  from  them  into  otbep  hands,  but  they  still 
enjoyed  an  ancient  Barony  of  considerable  extent,  not  very  far  from  the 
patrimony  of  Saint  Mary's,  and  lying  upon  the  same  side  of  the  river  with 
the  narrow  vale  of  Glendearg,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  little  tower  of 
the  Glendinnings,  Here  they  had  lived,  bearing  a  respeotahte  rank  amongst 
the  gentry  of  )£eir  province,  though  neither  wealthy  nor  powerful.  This 
general  regard  had  been  much  augmented  by  the  skill,  courage,  and  enter- 
prise which  had  been  displayed  by  Walter  Avenel,  the  last  Baron. 

When  Scotland  began  to  recover  from  the  dreadful  shock  she  had  sus- 
tained  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie-Cleuch,  Avenel  was  one  of  the  first  who, 
ubling  a  small  force,  set  an  example  in  those  bloody  and  unsparing 
nishee,  which  showed  that  a  nation,  though  conquered  and  overrun  by 
invaders,  may  yet  wage  against  them  such  a  war  of  detail  as  shall  in  the 
end  become  fatal  to  the  foreigners.  In  one  of  these,  however,  Walter 
Avenel  fell,  and  the  news  which  came  to  the  house  of  his  fathers  was  fol- 
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lowed  bj  the  distracting  intelligence,  that  a  party  of  Englishmen  were 
coming  to  plunder  the  mansion  and  lands  of  his  widow,  in  order,  by  this 
act  of  terror,  to  prevent  others  from  following  the  example  of  the  deceased. 

The  unfortunate  lady  had  no  better  refiige  than  the  miserable  cottage  of 
a  shepherd  among  tie  hills,  to  which  she  was  hastily  removed,  scarce  con- 
scions  where  or  for  what  purpose  her  terrified  attendants  were  removing  her 
and  her  infant  daughter  from  her  own  house.  Here  she  was  tended  wifli  all 
the  duteous  service  of  ancient  times  by  the  shepherd's  wife,  Tibb  Tacket, 
who  in  better  days  had  been  her  own  bowerwoman.  For  a  time  the  lady 
was  uncouBoious  of  her  misery ;  but  when  the  first  stunning  eflect  of  grief 
was  so  fai  passed  away  that  she  could  form  an  estimate  of  her  own  situa- 
tion, the  widow  of  Avenel  had  cause  to  envy  the  lot  of  her  husband  in  his 
dark  and  silent  abode.  The  domestics  who  had  guided  her  to  her  place  of 
refuge,  were  presently  obliged  to  disperse  for  their  own  safety,  or  to  seek  for 
necessary  subsistence ;  and  the  shepherd  and  his  wife,  whose  poor  cottage 
she  shared,  were  soon  after  deprived  of  the  means  of  affording  their  late 
mistress  even  that  coarse  sustenance  which  they  had  gladly  shared  with  her. 
Some  of  the  English  forayers  had  discovered  and  driven  off  the  few  sheep 
which  had  escaped  the  first  researches  of  their  avarice.  Tno  cows  shared 
the  fate  of  the  remnant  of  their  stock ;  tbey  had  afforded  the  family  almost 
their  sole  support,  and  now  famine  appeared  to  staro  them  in  the  face. 

"We  are  broken  and  beggared  now,  out  and  out,"  said  old  Martin  the 
shepherd — and  he  wrung  his  hands  in  the  bitterness  of  agony,  "the  thieves, 
the  natrying  thieves  1  not  a  cloot  left  of  the  haiU  hirsel !" 

"  And  to  see  poor  Grizzle  and  Crumbie,"  said  his  wife,  "  turning  back 
their  necks  to  the  byre,  and  routing  while  ths  stony-hearted  vilJains  were 
brogging  them  on  wi'  their  lances  !" 

"  There  were  but  four  of  them,"  said  Martin,  "  and  I  havo  seen  the  day 
forty  wad  not  have  ventured  this  length.  But  our  strength  and  manhood  is 
gane  with  our  puir  maister." 

"  For  the  saae  of  the  holy  rood,  whisht,  man,"  said  the  goodwife,  "  our 
leddy  is  half  gane  already,  as  yo  may  see  by  that  flcightcringof  the  ee-lid  — 
a  word  mair  and  she's  dead  outright." 

"  I  could  almost  wish,"  said  Martin,  "wo  were  a'  gane,  for  what  to  do 

Siasses  my  puir  wit.  I  care  little  for  mysell,  or  you,  Tibb,  —  we  can  make  a 
end  —  work  or  want  —  we  can  do  baith,  but  she  can  do  neither." 

They  canvassed  their  situation  thus  openly  before  the  lady,  convinced  by 
the  paleness  of  her  look,  her  quivering  lip,  and  dead-set  eye,  that  she  neither 
heard  nor  understood  what  they  were  saying. 

"  There  is  a  way,"  said  the  shepherd,  "  but  I  kenna  if  she  could  bring 
her  heart  to  it, — there's  Simon  Glendinning's  widow  of  the  glen  yonder,  has 
had  assurance  from  the  Southern  loons,  and  nae  soldier  to  steer  them  for 
one  cause  or  other.  Now,  if  the  leddy  could  bow  her  mind  to  take  quarters 
with  Elspeth  Glendinning  till  better  days  cast  up,  nae  doubt  it  wad  be  doing 
an  honour  to  the  like  of  her,  but " 

"An  honour,"  answered  Tibb,  "  ay,  by  my  word,  sic  an  honour  as  wad 
be  pride  to  her  kin  mony  a  lang  year  after  her  banes  were  in  the  mould. 
Oh!  gudeman,  to  hear  ye  even  the  Lady  of  Avenel  to  seeking  quarters  wi'  a 
Kirk-vassal's  widow!" 

"  Loath  should  I  be  to  wish  her  to  it,"  said  Martin ;  "  but  what  may  we 
do  ?  —  to  stay  here  is  mere  starvation ;  and  where  to  go,  I'm  sure  I  ken  nae 
mair  than  ony  tup  I  e^er  herded," 

"  Speak  no  more  of  it^"  said  the  widow  of  Avenel,  suddenly  joining  in  the 
oonvorsation,  "I  will  go  to  the  tower.  —  Dame  Elspeth  is  of  good  folk,  a 
■widow,  and  the  mother  of  orphans,  — she  will  give  us  house-room  until 
something  be  (bought  upon.  These  evil  showers  make  the  low  bush  bettei: 
than  no  bield." 
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"See  there,  see  there,"  said  Martin,  "you  see  tlie  leddyhas  twice  oiiir 
sense." 

"  And  natural  it  is,"  said  Tibb,  "  seeing  that  she  is  convent-bred,  and  can 
lay  silk  broidery,  forby  white-seam  and  ahell-Trorlt." 

"Do  you  not  think,''  said  the  lady  to  Martin,  still  clasping  her  child  to 
her  boBom  and  making  it  clear  from  what  niotiTes  she  desired  the  refuge, 
"  that  Dame  Glendiniung  will  make  us  welcome  1" 

"Blithely  welcome,  olithely  welcome,  my  leddy,"  answered  Martin, 
cheerily,  "  and  we  shall  deserve  a  welcome  at  her  hand.  Men  are  scarce 
now,  my  leddy,  with  these  wars ;  and  gie  me  a  thought  of  time  to  it,  I 
can  do  as  ^ood  a  day's  darg  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life,  and  Tibb  can  sort  cows 
witJi  ony  living  woman." 

"  And  muckle  m^r  could  I  'do,"  said  Tibb,  "  were  it  ony  feasible  house ; 
bnt  there  will  be  neither  pearling  to  mend,  nor  pinnera  to  busk  up,  in  Elspeth 
Glen  d  inning's." 

"  Whisht  wi'  your  jjride,  woman,"  said  the  shepherd ;  "  eneugh  yon  can 
do,  baith  outside  and  inside,  an  ye  act  your  mind  to  it;  and  hard  it  is  if  we 
twa  canna  work  for  three  folk's  meat,  forby  mv  dainty  wee  leddy  there. 
Come  awa,  come  awa,  nae  use  in  staying  here  langer;  we  hare  five  Scots 
miles  over  moss  and  muir,  and  that  is  nae  easy  walk  for  a  leddy  born  and 

Household  stuff  there  was  little  or  none  to  remove  or  care  for;  an  old 
pony  which  had  escaped  the  plunderersj  owing  partly  to  its  pitiful  appear- 
ance, partly  from  the  reluctance  which  it  showed  to  be  caught  by  strangers, 
was  emplOTed  to  carry  the  few  blankets  and  other  trifles  whidh  they  pos- 
sessod.  When  Shagram  came  to  his  master's  well-known  whistle,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  the  poor  thing  had  been  wounded,  though  slightly,  by  an 
arrow,  which  one  of  the  forayers  had  shot  off  in  anger  after  he  had  long 
chased  it  in  vain. 

"Ay,  Shagram,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  applied  sometiingto  thewonnd, 
"  must  you  rue  the  lang-bow  as  weel  as  all  of  us !" 

"What  corner  in  Scotland  rues  it  not!"  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel. 

"Ay,  ay,  madam,"  swd  Martin,  "God  keep  the  kindly  Scot  from  the 
cloth-yard  shaft,  and  he  will  keep  himself  from  the  handy  stroke.  But  let 
IIS  go  our  way ;  the  trash  that  is  left  I  can  come  back  for.  There  is  nae  ane 
to  stir  it  but  the  good  neighbours,  and  they " 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  goodraan,"  said  lus  wife,  in  a  remonstrating  tone, 
"  haud  your  peace  1  Think  what  ye're  saying,  and  we  hae  sae  muckre  wild 
land  to  go  over  before  we  win  to  tiie  girth  gate." 

The  husband  nodded  acquiescence ;  for  it  was  deemed  highly  imprudent 
to  speak  of  the  iairies,  either  by  their  title  of  good  neighhoura  or  by  any 
other,  especially  when  about  to  pass  the  places  which  they  wore  supposed  to 
haunt.* 

S'T"^  ?  ''%."'"'  '"!"'  ''°^'  «I™<  ^  ^Ulfrll  ftir-dir.  aatti  Iks  bkbt  nnriiiiiU  al  phub  niHlianIa  of 
bslHUML  Ihe™  ram,  ftviB  iw  mim  dhHivs  that  anU  bs  diHDrand  Ihni  ■  QiOtt  atlxr  kiinwlsdEe  iKTHid 
Uturvhan,  aymuitua  a  butdatr  npon  lh«  bsm  in  wbinb  Dm  jhidhU  bed  been  cojuiBDCi]  lor^u^  lllld 

Th*  psitj  fouml.  hmn™,  Jill  auM  nut  Boka  Ponrfi  dim.  isd  thai  (he  whole  troop  «"«  eqasllr  iniract- 
able  ;  Hifv  hail  "iKL  rjrliaja. BiBe  BppnhaHlon  of  the  lUiadainBBth  of  Uie diWiioi:  aiid.  wiilimi  «  hi-  quit 
In    h    IwLbSiS.        iiFtEE?''™  V'''"'?''"  ■•''•''"I'"  Ellrict,»hore  the  J  were  Bdre  to  ha 

ter^ghaan  on  a  Mi  of  loiaiiB,  u  hia  attar  BilaaiahmeBt.  aaw  ihu  train,  proAiMly  ear.  Kiiini'm"  ihf  liffi 
mOo.    Hiaeiaromnnonpiwaadedtbaa^  " ''        ' 

gerflKYoQaawlhaaoim-loi*Bfthtap1  what  aifl  ma  think  thej  were! 
^oiM.   On.Iani  Dotbatiyaelanjwhallinlebttblak  theywere. 
ElwV.   ComclBd.ImiuiChnaDdliHCaatwer-^rhndtdronthiDkllMrweral 
a^iri.    On,  air,  bvUl  I  am  no  that  (raa  to  ny  that  I  mina  wha  I  milht  think  Iher  w«re 
g^ffCraoe,  mme  air  1 1  a*  yon  diubwajVaa  Ton  rbiak  they  were  the  fame-  yJiu  sawT 
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They  set  forward  on  their  pilgrimage  on  the  last  day  of  Oofober.  "  This 
U  thy  birthday,  my  sweet  Mary,"  said  the  mother,  as  a  ating  of  bitter  re- 
collection crossed  her  mind.  "  Oh,  who  could  have  believed  that  the  head, 
which,  a  few  jeavs  since,  waa  cradled  amoagat  so  many  rejoicing  friends, 
may  perhaps  this  night  seek  a  cover  in  vikin  !" 

The  exiled  family  then  set  forward,— Mary  Avenel,  a  lovely  girl  between 
five  and  six  years  old,  riding  gipsy  fashion  upon  Shagram,  betwiit  two 
bundles  of  bedding ;  the  Lady  of  Avenel  walking  by  the  animal's  side ; 
Tibb  leading  the  bridle,  and  old  Martin  walking  a  little  before,  looking 
anxiously  around  him  to  explore  the  way. 

Martin's  task  aa  guide,  after  two  or  three  miles'  walking,  became  mor« 
difficult  than  he  himself  had  expected,  or  than  he  was  willing  to  avow.  It 
happened  that  the  extensive  range  of  pasturage,  with  which  he  was  con- 
versant, lay  to  the  west,  and  to  get  into  the  little  valley  of  Glendearg  he 
had  to  proceed  oftsterly.  In  tie  wilder  districts  of  Scotland,  the  passage 
from  one  vale  to  another,  otherwise  than  by  descending  that  which  vou 
leave,  and  reascending  the  other,  is  often  very  difficult.  — THeighta  and  Hol- 
lows, mosses  and  rocks  intervene,  and  all  those  local  impediments  which 
throw  a  traveller  out  of  his  course.  So  that  Martin,  however  sure  of  his 
general  djrecdon,  became  conscious,  and  at  length  was  forced  reluctantly 
to  admit,  that  he  had  missed  the  direct  road  to  Glendearg,  though  ho  in- 
sistod  they  must  be  very  near  it.  "  If  we  can  but  win  across  tois  wide 
bog."  he  said,  "  I  shall  warrant  ye  are  on  the  top  of  the  lower." 

Bat  ia  get  across  the  bog  was  a  point  of  no  small  difficulty.  The  Gtrther 
they  I  entured  into  it,  though  proceeding  with  all  the  caution  which  Martin's 
experience  recommended,  the  more  unsound  the  ground  became,  until,  after 
they  had  passed  some  places  of  great  peril,  their  beat  argument  for  going 
forward  came  to  be,  that  they  had  to  encounter  equal  danger  in  returning. 

The  Lady  of  Avenel  had  been  tenderly  nurtured,  but  what  will  not  a 
woman  endure  when  her  child  is  in  danger?  Complaining  less  of  the 
dangers  of  the  road  than  her  attendants,  who  had  been  inured  to  such  from 
their  infancy,  she  kept  herself  close  bv  the  side  of  the  pony,  watching  its 
every  footstep,  and  ready,  if  it  should  flounder  in  the  morass,  to  snatch  her 
littJe  Mary  from  its  back.  At  length  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  guide 
greatly  hesitated,  for  all  around  him  was  broken  lumps  of  heath,  divided 
from  each  other  by  deep  sloughs  of  black  tenacious  mire.  After  great  con- 
sideration, Martin,  selecting  what  he  thought  the  safest  path,  began  him- 
self to  lead  forward  Shagram,  in  order  to  afford  greater  security  to  the 
ohild.  But  Shagram  snorted,  laid  his  ears  back,  stretched  his  two  feet 
forward,  and  drew  his  hind  feet  under  him,  so  as  to  adopt  the  best  possible 
posture  for  obstinate  resistance,  and  refused  to  move  one  yard  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated.  Old  Martin,  much  puzzled,  now  hesitated  whether  to  exert 
his  absolute  authority,  or  t«  defer  to  the  contumacious  obstinacy  of  Shar 
gram,  and  was  not  greatly  comforted  by  his  wife's  observation,  who,  seeing 
Shagram  stare  with  his  eyes,  distend  his  nostrils,  and  tremble  with  terror, 
hinted  that  "  he  surely  saw  more  than  they  could  see." 

In  this  dilemma,  the  child  suddenly  exclaimed  —  "Bonny  leddy  signs  to 
us  to  come  yon  gate."  They  all  looked  in  the  direction  where  the  child 
pointed,  but  saw  nothing,  save  a  wreath. of  rising  mist^  which  fancy  might 
form  into  a  human  figure ;  but  which  afforded  to  Martin  only  the  sorrowful 
conviction,  that  the  danger  of  their  situation  waa  about  to  be  increased  by 
a  heavy  fog.  Ho  once  more  essayed  to  lead  forward  Shagram ;  but  the 
animal  was  inflexible  in  its  determination  not  to  move  in  the  direction 
Martin  recommended.  "  Take  your  awn  way  for  it,  then,"  said  Martin, 
"  and  let  us  see  what  you  can  do  for  ua." 

Shagram,  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  his  own  free-will,  set  off  boldly 
in  the  direction  the  child  had  pointed.  There  was  nothing  wonderful  in 
this,  nor  in  its  bringing  them  safe  to  the  other  side  of  the  dangflroua 
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morasB ;  for  the  inatinct  of  these  animals  in  traversing  bogs  is  one  of  tho 
moEt  curious  parts  of  their  nature,  and  is  a  fact  generally  established. 
But  it  wafl  remarkable,  that  the  child  more  than  once  mentioned  the  beau- 
tiful lady  and  her  signals,  and  that  Shaj^am  seemed  to  be  in 


always  moving  in  the  same  direction  nhich  she  indicated.     Tbe  Iiady  ' 
Avene!'  toolt  little  notice  at  the  time,  her  mind  being  probably  occupied  1 


tbe  instant  danger ;  but  her  attendants  changed  expressive  looks  mth 
Other  more  than  once. 

"  AU-Hallow  Eve  I"  said  Tibb,  in  a  whisper  to  Martin, 

"  For  the  mercy  of  Our  Lady,  not  a  word  of  that  now  1"  s^d  Martin  in 
reply.     "  Tell  your  beads,  woman,  if  you  cannot  be  silent." 

When  they  got  once  more  on  firm  ground,  Martin  recognized  certun 
land-marks,  or  cairns,  on  the  tops  of  Uie  neighbouring  hills,  by  -wbioli  he 
was  enabled  to  guide  his  course,  and  ere  long  they  arrived  at  the  Tower  of 
Glendearg. 

It  was  at  the  sight  of  this  little  fortalice  that  the  misery  of  hei  lot 

Eressed  hard  on  tho  poor  Lady  of  Avenel.  When  by  any  accident  they 
ad  met  at  church,  market,  or  other  place  of  public  resort,  she  remembered 
the  distant  and  respectful  air  with  which  the  wife  of  the  warlike  baron 
was  addressed  by  the  spouse  of  the  humble  feuar.  And  now,  so  much  was 
her  pride  humbled,  that  she  was  to  ask  to  share  the  precarious  safety  of  the 
same  feuar's  widow,  and  her  pittance  of  food,  which  might  perhaps  be  yet 
more  precarious.  Martin  probably  guessed  what  was  passing  in  her  mind, 
for  he  looked  at  her  with  a  wistful  glance,  as  if  to  deprecate  any  change  of 
resolution ;  and  answering  to  his  looks,  rather  than  his  words,  she  said, 
while  the  sparkle  of  subdued  pride  once  more  glanced  from  her  eye,  "If  it 
were  for  myself  alone,  I  could  but  die — but  for  this  infant — the  last  pledge 

of  Avenel " 

"  True,  my  lady,"  s^d  Martin,  hastily ;  and,  as  if  to  prevent  the  pof 
sibilily  of  her  retracting,  he  added,  "  I  will  step  on  and  see  Dame  Elipeth 
—  I  kend  her  husband  weel,  and  have  bought  and  sold  with  him  for  as 
great  a  man  as  he  was." 

Martin's  tale  was  soon  told,  and  met  all  acceptance  from  her  companion 
in  misfortune.     The  Lady  of  Avenel  had  been,  meek  and  oourteous  in  her 

Srosperity;  in  adversity,  therefore,  she  met  with  the  greatist  sympathy 
esides,  there  was  a  point  of  pride  in  sheltering  and  supporting  a  woman 
of  such  superior  birth  and  rank ;  and,  not  to  do  Blspetii  Glendinning  in 
justice,  she  felt  sympathy  for  one  whose  fate  resembled  her  own  m  so  many 
points,  yet  was  so  much  more  severe.  Every  species  of  hospitality  was 
gladly  and  respectfully  extended  to  the  distressed  travellers,  and  they  w-~" 
'   '  '     '         '  ag at Grlendeari       ■■    ■     ■  ■  > 

n  prompted. 


(Cliaptn  tliE  /nnrtli. 


As  the  country  became  more  settled,  the  Lady  of  Atenel  would  have  wil- 
lingly returned  to  her  husband's  mansion.  But  that  was  no  longer  in  her 
power.     It  was  a  reign  of  minority,  when  the  strongest  had  the  beat  right, 
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and  yrhea  acts  of  usurpatioa  were  freq^uent  amongst  those  who  had  much 
power  and  little  conscience. 

Julian  Avenel,  the  younger  brother  of  the  deceased  Walter,  was  a  person 
of  this  description.  He  hesitated  not  to  seize  upon  his  brother's  house  and 
lands,  so  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the  English  permitted  him.  At  first,  be 
occupied  the  property  in  the'  name  of  his  niece ;  but  when  the  lady  pro- 
posed to  return  with  her  child  to  the  mansion  of  its  fathers,  he  gave  her  to 
understand,  that  Avenel,  heing  a  male  fief,  descended  to  tJie  brother,  instead 
of  the  daughter,  of  the  last  possessor.  The  ancient  philosopher  declined  a 
dispute  wifli  the  emperor  who  commanded  twenty  legions,  and  the  widow 
of  Walter  Arenel  was  in  no  condition  to  maint^n  a  contest  with  the  leader 
of  twenty  moss-troopers.  Julian  was  alao  a  man  of  service,  who  could  back 
a  friend  in  case  of  need,  and  was  sure,  therefore,  to  find  protectors  among 
the  ruling  powers.  In  short,  however  clear  the  little  Mary's  right  to  the 
possessions  of  her  father,  her  mother  saw  the  necessity  of  ^ving  way,  at 
least  for  the  time,  to  tUe  usurpation  of  her  uncle. 

Her  patience  and  forbearance  wore  so  far  attended  with  advantage,  that 
Julian,  for  very  shame's  sake,  could  no  longer  suffer  her  to  be  absolutely 
dependant  on  the  charity  of  Blapeth  Glendinning.  A  drove  of  cattle  and  a 
bull  (which  were  probably  missed  by  some  English  farmer)  were  driven  to 
the  pastures  of  Glendearg ;  presents  of  raiment  and  household  stuff  were 
sent  liberally,  and  some  little  money,  though  with  a  more  sparing  hand: 
for  those  in  the  situation  of  Julian  Avenel  could  come  more  easily  by  the 
goods,  than  the  representing  medium  of  value,  and  made  their  payments 
chiefly  in  kind. 

In  the  meantime,  the  widows  of  Walter  Avenel  and  Simon  Glendinning 
had  become  habituated  to  each  other's  society,  and  were  Unwilling  to  part. 
The  lady  could  hope  no  more  set  ret  and  secure  residence  than  in  the  Tower- 
of  Glendearg,  and  she  was  now  in  a  condition  to  support  her  share  of  the 
mutual  housekeeping.  Elspeth,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  pride,  aa  well  as 
pleasure,  in  the  society  of  a  guest  of  such  distinction,  and  was  at  all  times 
willing  to  pay  much  greater  deference  than  the  Lady  of  Walter  Avenel 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept. 

Martin  and  his  wife  diligently  served  the  united  family  in  their  several 
vocations,  and  yielded  obedience  to  both  misireeses,  though  always  consider- 
ing themselves  as  the  especial  servants  of  the  Lady  of  Avenel.  This  dis- 
tinction sometimes  occasioned  a  slight  degree  of  aifference  between  Dame 
Elspeth  and  Tibb ;  the  former  being  jealous  of  her  own  consequence,  and 
the  latter  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  rank  and  family  of  her  mis- 
tress. But  both  were  aUka  desirous  to  conceal  such  petty  squabbles  from 
the  lady,  her  hostess  scarce  yielding  to  her  old  domestic  in  respect  for  her 
person.  Neither  did  the  di^rence  exist  in  such  a  degree  as  to  interrupt 
the  general  harmony  of  the  family,  for  the  one  wisely  gave  way  as  she  saw 
the  other  become  warm  ;  and  Tibb,  though  she  often  gave  the  first  provoca- 
tion, had  generally  the  sense  to  be  the  first  in  relinquishing  the  argument. 

The  wo5d  which  lay  beyond  was  gradually  forgotten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  sequestered  glen,  and  unless  when  she  attended  mass  at  the  Monas- 
tery Church  upon  some  high  holiday,  Alice  of  Avenel  almost  forgot  that  she 
once  held  an  equal  rank  with  the  proud  wives  of  the  neighbouring  barons 
and  nobles  who  on  such  occasions  crowded  to  the  solemnity.  The  recollec- 
tion gave  her  little  pain.  She  loved  her  husband  for  himself,  and  in  his 
inestimable  loss  all  lesser  subjects  of  regret  had  ceaaod  to  interest  her.  At 
tjmes,  indeed,  she  thought  of  claiming  the  protection  of  the  Queen  Regent 
(Mary  of  Guise)  for  her  little  orphan,  but  the  fear  of  Julian  Avenel  always 
came  between.  She  was  sensible  that  he  would  have  neither  scruple  nor 
difhculty  in  spiriting  away  the  child,  (if  he  did  not  proceed  farther,)  should 
he  once  consider  its  existence  as  formidable  to  his  interest.  Besides,  he  led 
a  wild  and  unsettled  life,  mingling  in  aU  feuds  and  forays,  wherever  there 
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was  B.  spear  W  be  broken ;  he  eyinced  no  purpose  of  marrying,  and  the  fata 
Which  he  continually  was  bracing  might  at  length  remove  him  from  his 
usurped  inheritance.  Alice  of  Avenel,  therefore,  judged  it  wise  to  check 
all  ambitious  thoughts  for  the  present,  and  remain  quiet  in  the  rude,  but 
peafieable  retreat,  to  which  Providence  had  conducted  her. 

It  was  upon  an  AU-Hallow's  eve,  when  the  family  had  resided  together 
for  the  apace  of  three  years,  that  the  domestic  circle  was  assembled  ro^nd 
the  blazing  turf-fire,  in  the  old  narrow  hall  of  the  Tower  of  Glendcarg.  The 
idea  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  mansion  feeding  or  living  apart  from 
their  domestics,  was  at  this  period  never  entertained.  The  highest  end  of 
the  board,  (he  most  commodious  settle  by  the  fire,  —  these  were  the  only 
macks  of  distinction ;  and  the  servants  mingled,  with  deference  indeed,  but 
unreproved  and  with  freedom,  in  whaterer  conversation  was  going  forward. 
But  the  two  or  three  domestics_,  kept  merely  for  agricultural  purposes,  had 
retired  to  their  own  cottages  without,  and  with  them  a  couple  of  wenches, 
usually  emplojed  within  doors,  the  daughters  of  onaof  theliinds. 

After  their  departure,  Martin  locked,  first,  the  iron  grate ;  and,  secondly, 
the  inner  door  of  the  tower,  when  the  domestic  circle  was  thus  arranged. 
Dame  Blepeth  sate  pulling  the  thread  from  her  distaff;  Tibb  watched  the 
progress  of  scalding  the  whey,  which  hung  in  a  large  pot  upon  the  crook,  a 
chain  terminated  by  a  hook,  which  was  suspended  in  tne  cnimney  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  modern  crane,  Martin,  while  busied  in  repairing  some 
of  the  household  articles,  (for  every  man  in  those  days  was  his  own  car- 
penter and  smith,  as  well  as  his  own  tailor  and  shoemaker,)  kept  from  time 
to  time  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  three  children. 

They  were  allowed,  however,  to  esercise  their  juvenile  restlessness  by 
ruDning  up  and  down  the  hall,  behind  the  seats  of  the  elder  members  of  the 
family,  with  the  privilege  of  occasionally  making  excursions  into  one  or 
two  small  apartments  which  opened  from  it,  and  gave  excellent  opportunity 
to  play  at  hide-and-seek.  This  night,  however,  the  children  seemed  not  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  thoir  privilege  of  visiting  these  dark  regions, 
but  preferred  carrying  on  their  gambols  in  the  vicinity  of  the  light. 

In  the  meanwhUe,  Alice  of  Avenel,  sitting  close  to  an  iron  candlestick, 
whioh  supported  a  misshapen  torck  of  domestic  manufacture,  read  small 
detached  passages  from  a  thick  clasped  volume,  whick  she  preserved  with 
the  greatest  care.  The  art  of  reading  the  lady  had  acquired  by  her  residence 
in  a  nunnery  during  her  youth,  but  she  seldom,  of  late  years,  put  it  to  any 
other  use  than  perusing  tiiis  little  volume,  which  formed  her  whole  library. 
Tlie  family  listened  to  the  portions  which  she  selected,  as  to  some  good  thiug 
which  there  was  a  merit  in  hearing  with  respect,  whether  it  was  fully  un- 
derstood or  no.  To  her  daughter,  Alice  of  Avenel  had  determined  to  impart 
their  mystery  more  fully,  but  the  knowledge  was  at  that  period  attended 
with  personal  danger,  and  was  not  rashly  to  be  trusted  to  a  child. 

The  noise  of  the  romping  children  interrupted,  from  time  to  time,  the 
voice  of  the  lady,  and  drew  on  the  noisy  culprits  the  rebuke  of  Eispeth. 

"  Could  they  not  go  ftftfaer  a-field,  if  they  behoved  to  make  sucn  a  din, 
and  disturb  the  lady  s  good  words  ?"  And  this  command  was  backed  with 
the  threat  of  sending  the  whole  party  to  bed  if  it  was  not  attended  to  punc- 
tually. Actine  under  the  injunction,  the  children  first  played  at  a  greater 
distance  ikim  the  party,  and  more  quiody,  and  then  began  to  stray  into  the 
adjacent  apartments,  as  they  became  impatient  of  tbo  restrmnt  to  which 
they  were  suljjected.  But,  all  at  once,  the  two  boys  came  open-mouthed 
into  the  halt,  to  tell  that  there  was  an  armed  man  in  the  spence. 

"  It  must  be  Christie  of  Clint-hill,"  said  Martin,  rising ;  "  what  can  have 
brought  him  here  at  this  time  ?" 

"  Or  bow  came  he  in  1"  said  Eispeth. 

"  Alas  I  what  can  he  seek  ?"  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  to  whom  this  man, 
a  retainer  of  her  husband's  brother,  and  who  sometimes  executed  his  com- 
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uissiona  at  Olcudeai^,  was  an  object  of  secret  appreliensiun  and  suspicion. 
"Gracious  heavens  I"  she  added,  rising  up,  "  wnere  is  mj  child?  All 
rushed  to  the  spence,  Halbert  Glendinning  first  arming  himself  irith  a  Tasty 
smord,  and  the  younger  seizing  upon  the  lady's  boot.  They  hastened  to 
the  speoce,  and  were  relieved  of  a  part  of  their  anxiety  by  meeting  Mary 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  She  did  not  seem  in  the  slightest  degree 
alarmed,  or  disturbed.  They  rushed  into  the  spence,  (a  sort  of  interior 
apartment  in  nhich  the  family  ate  their  victuals  in  the  summer  season,) 
but  there  was  no  one  there. 

"Where  is  Christie  of  Clint-hill?"  said  Martin. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  little  Mary ;  "  I  never  saw  him." 

"  And  what  made  you,  ye  misleard  loons,"  said  Dame  Blspeth  to  her  two 
boys,  "  come  yon  gate  into  the  ha',  roaring  like  bullsegs,  to  frio;bten  the 
leddy,  and  her  far  frae  strong  ?"  The  boys  looked  at  each  other  in  silence 
and  confusion,  and  their  mother  proceeded  with  her  lecture.  "  Could  ye  find 
nae  night  for  daffin  but  Ha  Howe  en,  and  nao  time  but  when  the  leddy  was 
readmg  to  us  about  the  holy  Saints  ?  May  ne'er  be  in  my  lingers,  if  I  dinoa 
sort  ye  baith  for  it  1"  The  eldest  boy  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  the 
younger  began  to  weep,  but  neither  spoke ;  and  the  mother  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  extremities,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  little  maiden. 

"  Dame  Elspotb,  it  was  mt/  £Lult— I  did  say  to  them,  that  I  saw  a  man  in 
the  spenco." 

"  And  what  made  you  do  bo,  child,"  said  her  mother,  "  to  startle  us  all 

"  Because,"  said  Mary,  lowering  her  voice,  "  I  could  not  help  it." 

"Not  help  it,  Mary !  — you  occasioned  all  this  idle  noise,  and  you  coiUd 
not  help  it?     IIow  mean  you  by  that,  minion?" 

"Tliere  really  was  an  armed  man  in  this  spence,"  said  Mary;  "and 
because  I  was  surprised  to  see  him,  I  cried  out  to  Halbert  and  Edward " 

"  She  has  told  it  herself,"  said  UaLbert  Glendinning,  "  or  it  had  never 
been  t«ld  by  me." 

"  Nor  by  me  neither,"  said  Edward,  emulously. 

"  Mistress  Mary,"  said  Elspeth,  "  you  never  told  us  anything  before  that 
was  not  true ;  tell  us  if  this  was  a  Hallowe'en  cantrip,  and  meike  an  end  of 
it."  The  Lady  of  Avenel  looked  aa  if  she  would  iiave  interfered,  but  knew 
not  how;  and  Elspeth,  who  was  too  eagerly  curious  to  regard  any  distant 
hint,  persevered  in  her  inquiries.  "Was  it  Christie  of  the  Clint-hill?  —  I 
would  not  for  a  mark  that  he  were  about  the  house,  and  a  body  no  ken 
whare." 

"  It  was  not  Christie,"  said  Mary ;  "  it  was-— it  was  a  gentleman— a  gen- 
tleman with  a  bright  breastplate,  like  what  I  hae  seen  langsyne,  when  we 
dwelt  at  Avene! " 

"What  like  was  he?"  continued  Tibb,  who  now  took  share  in  the  inves- 
tigation. 

"  Black-haired,  black-eyed,  witb  a  peaked  black  beard,"  said  the  child ; 
"  and  many  a  fold  of  pearling  round  his  neck,  and  hanging  down  his  breast 
ower  his  breastplate ;  and  he  had  a  beautiful  howk,  with  silver  bells,  stand- 
ing on  his  left  hand,  with  a  criraaon  silk  hood  upon  its  head :" 

"  Ask  her  no  more  questions,  for  the  love  of  Ood,"  said  the  anxious 
menial  to  Elspeth,  "but  look  to  my  leddy!"  But  the  Lady  of  Avenel, 
taking  Mary  in  her  hand,  turned  hastily  away,  and,  walking  into  the  hall, 
gave  them  no  opportunity  of  remarking  in  what  manner  she  received  ti^a 
childfs  communication,  which  she  thus  cut  short.  What  Tibb  thought 
of  it  appeared  from  her  erossitig  herself  repeatedly,  and  whispering 
into  Blspeth's  ear,  "Saint  SJary  preserve  us!  — the  lassie  has  seen  her 
fatherl" 

When  tlicy  reached  \\i^  h^ll,  they  foujid  the  lady  holding  her  daughter 
—  '■"r  knee,  and  Jfissljig  her  repeatedly.     AVhen  ihey  catered,  she  agaig 
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arose,  aa  if  to  shun  observation,  and  retired  to  the  little  apartment  where 
her  child  and  she  occupied  the  same  bed. 

The  boys  were  also  sent  to  their  cabin,  and  no  one  remained  bj  the  hall 
fire  save  tne  faithful  Tibb  and  dame  Elspeth,  excellent  persona  both,  and  aa 
thorough  goasipB  as  ever  wagged  a  tongue. 

It  was  but  natural  tliat  thej  should  instantly  resume  tho  subject  of  the 
Bupematural  appearance,  for  such  thoy  deemed  it,  which  had  this  night 
alarmed  the  family. 

"I  could  hae  wiahed  it  had  been  the  deil  himself — be  good  to  and  pre- 
serre  ns  I  —  rather  than  Christie  o'  the  Clint-hill,"  said  the  matron  of  the 
mansion,  "for  the  word  runs  rifo  in  the  country,  that  he  is  ane  of  the  maist 
masterfo'  thieves  ctct  lap  on  horse." 

" Hoat-tout, Dame  Elspeih,"  said  Tibb,  "fear  ye  naething  frae  Christie; 
toda  keep  their  ain  holes  clean.  You  kirk-folk  make  sic  a  fashorie  about 
men  shifting  a  wee  bit  for  their  living  1  Our  Border-lairds  would  ride  with 
few  men  at  their  back,  if  a'  the  light-handed  lads  were  out  o'  gate." 

"Bettor  they  rade  ivi'  nane  than  distress  the  country-side  the  gate  thoy 
do,"  said  D.'ime  Elspeth. 

"  But  wha  is  to  baud  back  the  Southron,  then,"  said  Tibb,  "  if  ye  take 
ftway  the  lancea  and  broadBwords!  I  trow  we  auld  wives  couldna  do  that 
wi'  rook  and  wheel,  and  aa  little  the  monks  wi'  bell  and  book." 

"And  sae  weel  as  tho  lances  and  broadswords  hae  kept  them  back,  I 
trow ! — I  was  mair  beholden  to  ao  Southron,  and  that  was  Stawarth  Bolton, 
thau  to  a'  the  border-riders  over  wore  Saint  Andrew's  cross — I  reckon  their 
skelping  book  and  forward,  and  liiling  honest  men's  gear,  has  been  a  main 
cause  of  a'  tho  breach  between  us  and  England,  and  I  am  sure  that  cost 
me  a  kind  goodman.  Thej  spoke  about  the  wedding  of  the  Prince  and  our 
Queen,  but  it's  as  like  to  be  lie  driving  of  the  Cumberland  folk's  stocking 
that  brought  them  down  on  ua  like  dragons."  Tibb  would  not  have  failed 
in  other  circumstances  to  answer  what  she  thought  reflections  disparaging 
to  her  country  folk ;  but  she  recollected  that  Dame  Elspeth  was  mistress  of 
the  family,  curbed  her  own  zealous  patriotism,  and  hastened  to  change  the 
subject. 

"  And  is  it  not  strange,"  she  said,  "  tliat  the  heiress  of  Avencl  should 
have  seen  her  father  this  blessed  night !" 

"  And  ye  think  it  was  her  father,  then  ?"  flwd  Elspeth  Glendinning. 
"What  else  can  I  think?"  said  Tibb. 

"It  may  hae  been  something  waur,  in  his  likeness,"  said  Dame  Glen- 
dinning. 

"I  ken  naething  about  that,"  said  Tibb,  —  "but  his  likeness  it  was,  that 
I  will  be  sworn  to,  just  as  he  used  to  ride  out  a-hawking ;  for  having  ene- 
mies in  the  country,  he  seldom  laid  off  the  breast-plate ;  and  for  my  part," 
added  Tibb,  "  I  dinna  think  a  man  looks  like  a  man  unless  he  has  steel  on 
his  breast,  and  by  his  side  too." 

"  I  have  no  skill  of  your  harness  on  breast  or  side  either,"  said  Dame 
Glendinning;  "but  I  ken  there  is  litllo  luck  in  Ilallowo'en  sights,  for  I 
have  had  ane  myseK," 

"Indeed,  Dame  glspeth?"  said  old  Tibb,  edging  her  stwl  closer  to  the 
huge  elbow-chair  occupied  by  her  friend,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  about 
that." 

"  Yo  maun  ken,  then,  Tibb,"  said  T)^.Jpe,  Glendinning,  "  that  when  I  was 
a  hempie  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  it  wi»ss»  Piy  fault  if  I  wasna  at  a'  the 
merry-makinga  time  about." 

"  That  was  very  natural,"  said  Tibb  ;  "  but  ye  Iise  sobered  since  that,  or 
ye  wadna  baud  our  braw  gallants  sae  lightly."       ^ 

"  I  have  had  that  wad  sober  me  or  ony  ane,"  said  the  mstroti,  "  Aweel, 
Tibb,  a  lass  like  mo  wasna  to  lack  wooers,  for  I  waana  sae  ijl-fayoufed  that 
the  tiljea  lyad  b^rk  after  me." 
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"  How  should  that  he,"  said  Tihb,  "  and  you  sic  a  weel-faTOuced  woman 
to  thia  day  ?" 

"  Fio,  fie,  cummer,"  said  the  matron  of  Glendearg,  hitching  her  seat  of 
honour,  in  her  turn,  a  little  nearer  to  the  cutlie-stool  on  which  Tibb  was 
seated ;  "  weel-fatoured  is  past  my  time  of  day ;  but  I  might  pass  then,  for 
1  wasna  sae  tocherless  but  what  I  had  a  bit  laud  at  mj  breastrlaco.  My 
father  was  portionor  of  Little-dearg." 

"  Ye  hao  tell'd  me  that  before,"  said  Tibb ;  "  but  anent  the  Hallowe'en  ?" 

"  Aweel,  ixweel,  I  had  mair  joes  than  aue,  but  I  favoured  nane  o'  them ; 
and  aae,  at  Hallowe'en,  Father  Nicolas  the  cellarer — he  was  cellarer  before 
this  father,  Father  Clement,  that  now  is — was  cracking  his  nuta  and  drink- 
ing his  brown  beer  with  us,  and  as  blithe  as  might  he,  and  they  would  have 
me  tjy  »  cantrip  to  ken  wha  suld  wed  me :  ana  the  monk  said  there  was 
nae  ill  in  it,  and  if  there  was,  be  would  aaaoil  me  for  it.  And  wha  but  I 
into  the  barn  to  winnow  my  three  weights  o'  naething — sair,  sair  my  mind 
misgave  me  for  fear  of  wrang-doing  and  wrang-suffering  baith  ;  but  I  had 
aye  a  bauld  spirit.  I  had  not  winnowed  the  last  weight  clean  out,  and  the 
moon  was  shining  bright  upon  the  floor,  when  in  stalked  the  presence  of 
my  dear  Simon  Glendinning,  that  is  now  happy.  I  never  saw  him  plainer 
in  my  life  than  I  did  that  moment ;  he  held  up  an  arrow  as  he  passed  me, 
and  I  swarfd  awa  wi'  fright.  Muckle  wark  there  was  to,  bring  mo  to 
mysell  again,  and  sair  they  tiied  to  make  me  believe  it  was  a  trick  of  Father 
Nicolas  and  Simon  between  them,  and  that  the  arrow  was  to  signiPf  Cupid's 
shaft,  as  the  Father  called  it ;  and  mony  a  time  Simon  wad  threcp  it  to  mo 
after  I  was  married  —  gude  man,  ho  liked  not  it  should  be  said  that  be  was 
seen  out  o'  the  body  I  —  But  mark  the  end  o'  it,  Tibb ;  we  were  married, 
and  the  gray-goose  wing  was  the  death  o'  him  after  a'  I" 

"  As  it  has  been  of  ower  mony  brave  men,"  said  Tibb ;  "  I  wish  there 
wasna  sic  a  bird  as  a  goose  in  the  wide  warld,  forby  the  decking  that  we 
hae  at  the  burn-side." 

"Bat  tell  me,  Tibb,"  said  Dame  Glendinning,  "what  does  jour  leddy 
aje  do  reading  out  o'  th  t  ih'  k  bl    k  book  w'  th      '1  1    p  ?  —  there 

are  ower  monv  eude  wd  tt  f  ybdjbtp       t — An  it 

D      d  L    d    y     ball     ts  w  d  ken 

d     bt    g  y         m   t  way, 

but  I  wad  like  ill  to  h         d       t  h         h       t  d         f,h     ta      d  gyre- 

"  Ye  hae  nae  reaso     t    d     bt  m    1  ddy  y  th         h       y     r  does. 

Dame  Glendinning,"     aid  tl      f   tlf  1  Tib       m  tl  ff     d  d     "and 

touching  the  balm,  it'   w    1  k      1    1     w      1  H  II  w  s  nine 

years  gane,  and  they  th  t  b  m         Hall  wh  1  mair  than 

tther  folk." 

"And  that  wad  be  th  tl        th  t  th    1  dd      mkm     kle  din 

about  what  it  saw?  — if  it  had  b,,n  my  Halbert  h  mself,  h  ly  Edward, 
who  is  of  softer  nature,  he  wad  hae  yammered  the  haill  night  of  a  con- 
stancy.   But  it's  like  Mistress  Mary  hae  sic  sights  mair  natural  to  her." 

"  That  may  weel  be,"  said  Tibb ;  "  for  on  Hallowe'en  sbe  was  born,  as  I 
tell  ye,  and  our  auld  parish  priest  wad  fain  hae  had  the  night  ower,  and 
All-Uallow  day  begun.     But  for      th  t  th      w    t  b  ]     t  I  k      th 

bairns,  as  ye  may  see  yourself        d  pt  th      bl       d      ght         i  a 

before  when  we  were  in  that  weary  b  th  dh        Iknthtt 

saw  mair  than  ither  folk." 

"Butwhftt  saw  she  in  the  b       th  d  D  m    Gl     di         g      f   by 

moor-cocka  and  heather-blatters? 

"The  wean  saw  something  lik       wh  t    1  ddy  th  t  w       d         th         t 
said  Tibb;  "when  we  were  !ik     t     h      p       h   1        th  h  gs  — 

tain  it  was  that  Shngram  roistod  adlknSI    tntl     k    h  me- 
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"And  what  might  tlie  ivhite  loddy  be?"  enid  Elspeth;  "hare  ye  o(iy 
guoBs  o'  that?" 

"  It's  wecl  kend  that,  Dame  Elspeth."  said  Tihb ;  "  if  je  had  lived  under 
grit  folk,  as  I  hae  dune,  je  wadna  be  to  seek  in  that  matter." 

"  I  hae  aje  keepit  my  ain  ha'  house  abune  ray  head,"  said  Elspeth,  not 
■withont  emphasis,  "  and  if  I  havcna  lived  wi'  grit  folk,  grit  folk  have  lived 

"Wcel,  Tveel,  dnrae,"  said  Tibb,  "your  pardon's  prajed,  there  waa  nao 
offence  meant.  But  yo  maun  ken  the  great  ancient  femiliea  canna  be  just 
served  wi' the  ordinary  saunts,  (proiae  to  theml)  like  Saunt  Anthony,  Saiint 
Cuthbcrt,  and  the  like,  that  come  and  gang  at  every  sinoer's  bidding,  but 
they  hae  a  sort  of  saunts  or  angels,  or  what  not,  ti)  themsells ;  and  as  for 
the  White  Maiden  of  Avenel,  she  is  kend  ower  the  haill  country.  And  she 
is  aye  seen  to  yammer  and  wail  before  ony  o'  that  family  dies,  as  was  weel 
kend  by  twenty  folk   before   the   death   of  Walter  Avenel,   haly  be   his 

"  If  she  can  do  naa  mair  than  that,"  said  Elspeth,  somewhat  scornfully, 
"  they  Bcodna  make  mony  vows  to  her,  I  trow.  Can  she  make  nae  better 
fend  for  them  than   that,  and  has  naething  better  to  do  than  wait  on 

"  Mony  braw  services  can  the  White  Maiden  do  for  them  to  the  boot  of 
that,  and  haa  dune  in  the  auld  histories,"  said  Tibb,  "  but  I  mind  o'  naething 
in  my  day,  except  it  was  her  that  the  bairn  saw  in  the  bog." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,Tibb,"  said  Dame  Olendinning,  rising  and  lighting  the 
iron  lamp,  "  these  are  great  privileges  of  your  grand  folk.  But  our  Lady 
and  Saunt  Paul  are  good  enough  saunts  for  me,  and  I'se  warrant  them  never 
leave  mo  in  a  bog  that  they  can  help  me  out  o',  seeing  I  send  four  waxen 
candies  to  their  chapels  eveij  Candlemas ;  and  if  they  are  not  seen  to  weep 
at  my  death,  I'se  warrant  them  smile  at  my  joyful  rising  again,  whiit 
Heaven  send  to  all  of  us.  Amen." 

■'  Amen,"  answered  Tibb,  devoutly ;  "  and  now  it's  time  I  should  hap  up 
the  wee  bit  gathering  turf,  aa  the  fire  is  ower  low." 

Busily  she  set  herself  tfl  perform  this  duty.  The  relict  of  Simon  Glen- 
dinning  did  but  pause  a  moment  to  cast  a  heedful  and  cautions  glance  all 
around  the  hall,  to  see  that  nothing  was  out  of  its  proper  place ;  then,  wish- 
ing Tibb  good-night,  she  retired  to  repose. 

"  The  deil's  in  the  carline,"  said  Tibb  to  herself,  "  because  she  was  the 
■wife  of  a  cook-laird,  she  thinks  herself  grander,  I  trow,  than  the  bowor- 
■woman  of  a  lady  of  that  Uk !"  Having  given  vent  to  her  suppressed  spleen 
in  this  little  ejaculation,  Tibb  also  betook  herself  to  slumber. 


ClinffH  tijt  /iftli. 


The  h  Ith  f  tl  e  Lady  of  Avenel  had  been  gradually  decaying  ever 
Binee  he  d  t  It  med  na  if  the  few  years  which  followed  her  hus- 
band's d    th  I    d  d  n      n  her  llie  work  of  half  a  centui-y.     She  lost  the 
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fresli  einsticitj  of  form,  the  colon:'  and  the  miea  of  heaJth,  and  booamo 
wastnd,  wail,  and  foable.  Slie  ajiiioarod  to  haye  no  formed  complaint;  jet 
it  wiM  erident  to  those  who  loukea  on  her,  that  her  atrength,  waned  daily, 
Ucr  llpa  at  length  became  blenched  and  her  eye  dim ;  yet  she  spoke  not  of 
any  deaire  to  see  a  priest,  until  Klspotii  Glondinning  in  lier  zeal  conld  not 
refriun  from  touofaing  upon  a  point  which  ehc  deemed  essential  to  salvation. 
Alice  of  Avonel  received  her  hint  kindly,  and  thanked  hot  for  it. 

"If  any  good  priest  would  take  the  trouble  of  such  a  journey,"  she  said, 
"  ho  shuuld  be  welcome ;  for  the  prayers  and  lessons  of  the  good  must  be  at 
all  tiiues  advantageous." 

This  quiet  acquiescence  was  not  quite  what  Elspeth  Glendinning  wished 
or  ojipeutod.  Sue  made  up,  however,  by  her  own  enthusiasm,  for  the  lady's 
want  of  eagerness  to  aviul  herself  of  ghostly  counsel,  and  Martin  was 
despatched  with  such  haste  as  Shagvam  would  make,  to  pray  one  of  the 
religious  men  of  Saint  Mary's  to  come  up  to  administer  the  last  consola- 
tions to  the  widow  of  Walter  Avenel. 

When  the  Sacristan  had  announced  to  the  Lord  Abbot,  tliat  the  Lady  of 
the  umquhile  Walter  de  Avenel  was  in  very  weak  health  in  the  Tower  of 
Glendearg,  and  desired  the  assistance  of  a  father  confessor,  the  lordly  monk 
paused  on  the  request. 

"  We  do  remember  Walter  de  Avenel,"  ho  said;  "a  good  knight  and  a 
valiant:  he  was  dispossessed  of  his  lands,  and  slain  by  the  Soutliron — May 
not  the  lady  come  hither  to  the  sacrament  of  confession  ?  the  road  is  distant 
and  painful  to  travel." 

"  The  lady  is  unwell,  holy  father,"  answered  the  Sacristan,  "  and  unable 
to  bear  the  journey." 

"  True— ay, — yes — then  must  one  of  our  brethren  go  to  her^Knowest 
thou  if  she  hath  aught  of  a  jointure  from  this  Walter  de  Avenel?" 

"Very  little,  holy  father,"  said  the  Sacristan;  "she  hath  resided  at 
Qlendearg  since  her  husband's  death,  well-nigh  on  the  charity  of  a  poor 
widow,  colled  Elspeth  Glendinning." 

"Why,  thou  knowest  all  the  widows  in  the  country-side!"  said  tho 
Abbot,    "  Ho  !  ho !  ho !"  and  he  shook  his  portly  sides  at  his  own  jost. 

"Hoi  hoi  ho !"  echoed  the  Sacristan,  in  the  tone  and  tune  in  which  an 
inferior  applauds  the  jest  of  his  superior. — Then  added,  with  a  Ljpocritioal 
shuffle,  and  a  sly  twinkle  of  his  eye,  "  It  is  our  duty,  moat  holy  iiithor,  to 
comfort  the  widow — lie  I  he !  lie ! 

This  last  laugh  was  more  moderate,  until  the  Abbot  should  put  his  sanc- 
tion on  the  jest. 

"Hoi  ho!"  said  the  Abbot;  "then,  to  leave  jesting,  Father  Philip,  take 
thou  thy  riding  gear,  and  go  to  confess  this  Dame  Avenel." 

"  But,"  said  the  Sacristan 

"Give  me  no  ButS:  neither  But  nor  If  pass  between  monk  and  Abbot, 
Father  Philip ;  the  bands  of  discipline  must  not  be  relaxed — heresy  gathers 
force  like  a  snow-ball  —  the  multitude  expect  confessions  and  preachings 
from  the  Benedictine,  as  they  would  from  so  many  beggarly  friara — and  we 
may  not  desert  the  vineyard,  though  the  toil  bo  grievous  unto  ns," 

"  And  with  so  little  advantage  to  the  holy  monastery,"  said  the  Sacristan, 

"True,  Father  Philip;  but  wot  you  not  that  what  prerenteth  harm  doth 
good?  This  Julian  de  Avenel  lives  a  light  and  evil  life,  and  should  we 
neglect  (he  widow  of  his  brother,  he  might  foray  our  lands,  and  we  never 
able  to  show  who  hurt  us  —  moreover  it  is  our  duty  to  an  ancient  family, 
who,  in  their  day,  have  been  benefactors  to  the  Abbey.  Away  with  thee 
instantly,  brother;  ride  night  and  day,  an  it  be  necessary,  and  let  in 
how  diligent  Abbot  Boniface  and  his  faithful  children  are  in  the  esf 
of  their  spiritual  duty — toil  not  deterring  them,  for  the  glen  is  five  n 
length — fear  not  withholding  them,  for  it  is  said  to  be  haunted  of  s' 
— inithing  moving  them  from  pursuit  of  their  spiritual  calling;  tot! 
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fusion  of  calumDious  heretics,  and  the  comfort  und  edification  of  ail  tme 
and  faithful  sons  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  wonder  wliat  our  brother  Eus- 
tace will  say  to  this!" 

Breathless  with  hia  own  picture  of  the  dangers  and  toil  which  he  was  to 
encounter,  and  the  fame  which  he  was  to  acq^uire,  (both  by  proxy,)  the 
Abbot  moved  slowly  to  finish  his  !uneheon  in  the  refectorj,  and  the 
Sacristan,  -with  no  very  good  will,  accompanied  old  Martin  in  his  return  to 
Clendeargi  the  greatest  impediment  in  the  journey  being  the  trouble  of 
restraining  his  pampered  mule,  that  she  might  tread  in  something  like  an 
equal  pace  with  poor  jaded  Shagram. 

After  remiMning  an  hour  in  private  with  bis  penitent,  the  monk  returned 
moody  and  full  of  thought.  Dame  Elspeth,  who  had  placed  for  the  honoured 
guest  some  refreshment  in  the  hall,  was  struck  with  the  embarrassment 
which  appeared  in  his  countenance.  Elspeth  watched  him  with  great  anx- 
iety. She  observed  there  was  that  on  his  brow  which  rather  resembled  a 
{lerson  come  from  hearing  the  confession  of  some  enormous  crime,  than  the 
Dok  of  a  confessor  who  resigns  a  reconciled  penitent,  not  to  earth,  but  to 
heaven.  After  long  hesitating,  she  could  not  at  length  refrain  from  hazard- 
ing a  question.  She  mas  sure/she  said,  the  Icddy  had  made  an  easy  shrift. 
Five  yeara  had  they  resided  together,  and  she  could  safely  say,  no  woman 
lived  better, 

"Woman,"  said  the  Sacristan,  sternly,  "thou  speakest  thou  knowest  not 
what — What  aviuls  clearing  the  outside  of  the  platter,  if  the  inside  be  foul 
with  heresy?" 

"  Our  dishes  and  trenchers  are  not  so  clean  aa  thej  could  be  wished,  holy 
father,"  said  Elspeth,  but  half  understanding  what  he  said,  and  beginning 
with  her  apron  to  wipe  the  dust  from  the  plates,  of  which  she  supposed  him 
to  complain. 

"■Forbear,  Dame  Elspeth,"  said  the  monk ;  "  your  plates  are  as  clean  as 
wooden  trenchers  and  pevrtor  flagons  can  well  be ;  the  foulness  of  which  I 
speak  is  of  that  pestilential  heresy  which  is  daily  becoming  ingrained  in 
this  our  Holy  Church  of  Scotland,  and  as  a  canker-worm  in  the  rose-garland 
of  the  Spouse." 

"  Holy  Mother  of  Heaven  1"  said  Dame  Elspeth,  crossing  herself,  "  haTe 
I  kept  house  with  a  heretic  ?" 

"  No,  Elspeth,  no,"  replied  the  monk ;  "  it  were  too  strong  a  speech  for 


to  make  of  this  unhappy  lady,  but  I  would  I  could  say  she  is  tree  from 


heretical  opinions.    Alas !  the^  fly  about  like  the  pestilence  by  noon-day, 
and  infect  even  the  first  and  fairest  of  the  flock!     For  it  is  easy  to 
this  dame,  that  she  hath  been  high  in  judgment  as  in  rank." 

"And  she  can  write  and  read,  I  had  almost  said,  as  weel  aa  your  reve- 
rence," said  Elspeth. 

"  Whom  doth  she  write  to,  and  what  doth  she  read  7"  said  the  monk, 
eagerly. 

"  Nay,"  replied  Elspeth,  "  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  her  write  at  all,  but 
her  maiden  that  was — she  now  serves  the  founily — says  she  can  write — And 
for  reading,  she  has  often  road  to  us  good  things  out  of  a  thick  black 
volume  with  silver  clasps." 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  the  monV,  hastily,  "  on  your  allegiance  as  a  true 
Taasal — on  your  faith  as  a  Catholic  Christian  —  instantly  —  instantly  let  me 

The  good  woman  hesitated,  alarmed  at  the  tone  in  which  the  confessor 
took  up  her  information ;  and  being  moreover  of  opinion,  that  what  so  good 
a  woman  as  the  Lady  of  Avenel  studied  so  devoutly,  could  not  be  of  a  ten- 
dency actually  evil.  But  homo  down  1^  the  clamour,  exclamations,  and 
something  like  threats  need  by  Father  Philip,  she  at  length  brought  him 
the  fatal  volume.  It  was  easy  to  do  this  without  5uS]iicinn  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  as  she  lay  on  her  bed  exhausted  with  the  fati\jue  of  a  lung  con- 
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ference  with  her  confessor,  and  as  tbc  Bm^ill  round,  or  turret  closet,  in  nhioh 
wns  the  book  and  her  other  trifling  property,  was  accessible  by  anollicr 
door.  Of  all  her  efltcts  the  book  was  the  last  she  would  have  thought 
of  seoaring,  for  of  what  use  or  interest  could  It  be  in  a  family  who  neither 
read  themselvoa,  nor  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  any  who  did  ?  so  that  Dame 
Elspeth  had  no  difficulty  in  possessing  herself  of  the  Tolume,  aJthoogh  her 
heart  all  the  while  accused  her  of  an  ungenerous  and  an  inhospitable  part 
towards  her  friend  and  inmate.  The  double  power  of  a  landlord  and  a 
feudal  superior  was  beforo  her  eyes ;  and  to  say  triith,  the  boldness,  with 
which  she  might  otherwise  have  resisted  this  double  authority,  was,  I  grieve 
to  say  it,  much  qualified  bj?  the  curiosity  she  entertained,  as  a  daughter  of 
Eve,  to  have  some  explanation  respecting  the  mysterious  volume  which  the 
lady  cherished  with  so  much  care,  yet  whose  contenta  she  imparted  with 
such  caution.  For  never  had  Alice  of  Avenel  read  them  anv  passage  from 
e  book  in  question  until  the  iron  door  of  tiie  tower  was  locked,  and  all 


possibility  of  intrusion  prevented.  Even  then  she  had  shown,  by  the  selec- 
tion of  particular  passa^s,  that  she  was  more  aniious  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  principles  which  the  volume  contained,  than  to  introduce  them  to 
it  as  a  new  rule  of  faith. 

When  Elspeth,  half  curious,  half  remorseful,  had  placed  the  book  in  the 
monk's  hands,  he  eielaimed,  after  turning  over  the  leaves,  "  Now,  by  mine 
order,  it  is  a"s  I  suspected !— My  mule,  my  mule ! — I  will  abide  no  longer 
here — well  hast  thou  done,  dame,  in  placing  in  my  hands  this  perilous 
volume." 

"Is  it  then  witchcraft  or  devil's  work?"  said  Dame  Elspeth,  in  great 
agitation. 

"  Nay,  God  forbid  I"  said  the  monk,  signing  himself  with  the  cross,  "  it  is 
the  Holy  Scripture.  But  it  is  rendered  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  there- 
fore, by  the  order  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  unfit  to  be  iit  the  hands  of 
any  lay  person." 

"  And  yet  is  the  Holy  Scripture  communicated  for  our  common  salvation," 
said  Eiepeth.  "  Good  Father,  you  must  instruct  mine  ignorance  better  ;  but 
lack  of  wit  cannot  be  a  deadly  sin,  and  truly,  to  my  poor  thinking,  I  should 
be  glad  to  read  tie  Holy  8eriptur<!." 

"I  dare  say  thou  wouldat,"  said  the  monk;  "and  even  thus  did  our 
mother  Eve  seek  to  have  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  thus  Sin  came 
into  the  world,  and  Death  by  Sin." 

"  I  am  aure_,  and  it  is  true,"  said  Elspeth.  "  Oh,  if  she  had  dealt  by  the 
counsel  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  1" 

"  If  she  had  reverenced  the  command  of  Heaven,"  said  the  monk,  "  which, 
as  it  gave  her  birth,  life,  and  happiness,  fixed  upon  the  grant  such  conditions 
as  beet  corresponded  with  its  holy  pleasure.  I  fell  thee,  Elspeth,  ihe  Word 
slai/eth  —  th&t  is,  the  text  alone,  read  with  unskilled  eye  and  unhallowed 
lips,  is  like  those  strong  medicines  which  sick  men  take  by  the  advice  of  tho 
learned.  Such  patients  recover  and  thrive;  while  those  dealing  in  them  at 
their  own  hand,  shall  perish  by  their  own  deed." 

"  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "  your  reverence  knoivs 

'■  Not  I,"  said  Father  Philip,  in  a  tone  as  deferential  as  he  thought  could 
possibly  become  the  Sacristan  of  Saint  Mary's,  —  "Not  I,  but  flie  Iloly 
Father  of  Christendom,  and  our  own  holy  father,  Ihe  Lord  Abbot,  know 
best.  I,  the  poor  SacrisLin  of  Saint  Mary's,  can  but  repeat  what  I  hear 
from  others  my  superiors.  Yet  of  this,  good  woman,  be  assured,  —  the 
Word,  the  mere  Word,  slayetli.  But  the  church  hath  her  ministers  to  gloze 
and  to  expound  the  same  unto  her  faithful  congregation ;  and  this  isay, 
not  HO  much,  my  beloved  brethren  —  I  mean  my  beloved  sister,"  (for  the 
Sacristan  had  got  into  tlie  end  of  one  of  his  old  sermons,)  —  "This  1  speafc 
not  so  much  ofthe  rectors,  curates,  and  secular  clergy,  so  called  because 
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they  live  after  tho  fasliiuD  of  the  secnlum  or  age,  unbound  bj  those  ties 
which  Ecquestrate  an  from  the  world ;  neither  do  I  speitk  this  of  the  mondi' 
coat  friare,  nhcther  black  or  gray,  whether  crossed  or  uncrossed  ;  buC  of  the 
monks,  and  cspeoiallj  of  the  monks  Benedictine,  reformed  on  tho  rule  of 
Saint  Bernard  of  Clairraui,  thonco  called  Cistercian,  of  -which  monks, 
Christian  brethren  —  sister,  I  would  8aj[  —  great  is  the  happiness  and  gloi^ 
of  the  country  in  possessing  the  holy  ministers  of  Saint  Mary's,  whereof  I, 
though  on  unworthy  brother,  may  eay  it  hath  produced  more  saints,  more 
hishopd,  more  popes  —  may  our  patrons  make  us  thankful  1  —  than  any  holy 
fountiatiou  in  Scotland.  Wherefore— —But  I  see  Martin  hath  my  mule  in 
reiidiuess.KJid  I  will  but  salute  you  with  th  k'  f  '  t  hood  wh'  hmipketh 
not  ashamjd,  and  so  betake  me  to  my  t    la  tu       f     tl     gl      is  of  bad 

reputation  for  the  eyil  spirits  which  h       t    t      M  I  m  y  arrive  too 

late  at  the  bildge,  whereby  I  may  beblgdttktth  ,  which  I 

observed  to  Ij  oomewhat  waxen." 

Accordingly,  he  took  his  leave  of  Did      B1  p  th    wh    w  nfounded 

by  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  and  th  1  et  h  ga  f  th  and  by  no 
means  easy  on  ihe  subject  of  the  book      h    h  h  t  Id  her  aha 

should  not  hav  i  communicated  to  any  th     t  th     k     wl  dge  of  its 

Notwithstanding  tho  haste  which  th  k  as  w  11        th    m  le  made  to 

return  to  better  ijuartcrs  than  they  had  1  ft  t  ti  h  d  f  01  d  arg ;  not- 
withstanding th)  eager  desire  Father  Ph  bp  had  t  b  th  y  first  who 
should  acquaint  tho  Abbot  that  a  copy  of  the  book  they  most  dreaded  had 
been  found  witliin  tHe  Halidome,  or  patrimony  of  the  Abbey;  notwith- 
standing, moreover,  certain  feelings  which  induced  him  to  hurry  as  fast  as 
possible  through  the  gloomy  and  evil-reputed  glen,  still  the  difficulties  of  the 
road,  and  the  riier's  want  of  habitude  of  quick  motion,  were  such,  that 
twilight  came  uton  him  ere  he  had  nearly  cleared  the  narrow  valley. 

It  was  indeea  a  gloomy  ride.  The  two  sides  of  the  vale  were  so  near, 
that  at  every  double  of  the  river  the  shadows  from  the  western  sky  fell  upcn, 
and  totally  obscured,  the  eastern  bank ;  the  thickets  of  eopsewood  seemed 
b>  wave  with  a  portentous  agitation  of  boughs  and  leavesj  and  the  very 
crags  and  scaurs  seemed  higher  and  grimmer  than  they  had  appeared  to 
the  monk  while  he  was  travelling  in  daylight,  and  in  company.  Father 
Philip  waa  heartily  rejoiced,  when,  emerging  from  the  narrow  glen,  he 
gained  the  open  valley  of  the  Tweed,  which  held  on  its  majestic  course  from 
current  to  pool,  and  from  pool  stretched  awaj  to  other  currents,  with  a  dig- 
nity peculiar  to  itself  amongst  tho  Scottish  rivers;  forwhatover  may  have 
been  the  drought  of  the  season,  the  Tweed  usually  fills  up  the  space  between 
its  banks,  seldom  leaving  those  extensive  sheets  of  shingle  which  deform  the 
margins  of  many  of  tho  celebrated  Scottish  streams. 

The_  monk,  insensible  to  beauties  which  the  age  had  not  regarded  as 
deserving  of  notice,  was,  nevertheless,  like  a  prudent  general,  pleased  to  find 
himself  out  of  the  narrow  glen  in  which  the  enemy  might  have  stolen  upon 
him  unperoeived.  He  drew  up  his  bridle,  reduced  his  mule  to  her  natural 
and  luxurious  amble,  instead  of  the  agitating  and  broken  trot  at  which,  to 
his  no  email  inconvenience,  she  had  hitherto  proceeded,  and,  wiping  his 
broff,  gazed  forth  at  leisure  on  the  broad  moon,  which,  now  minglin"  wilh 
the  lights  of  evening,  was  risine  over  field  and  forest,  village  and  fortalire, 
and,  above  all,  over  the  stately  Monastory,  seen  far  and  dim  amid  tho  yellow 

The  worst  part  of  the  magnificent  view,  in  the  monk's  apprehension,  was, 
that  the  Monastery  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  tJie  river,  and  thn.t  of  ihe 
many  fine  bridges  which  have  since  been  built  aoroes  that  ehissical  stream, 
not  one  then  esisted.  There  was,  however,  in  recompense,  a  bridge  then 
standing  which  haa  since  disappeared,  althourfi  its  roina  may  still  be  traced 
by  thf  curious. 
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It  was  of  a  very  peculiar  form.  Two  strong  abufinenta  were  built  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  at  a  part  where  the  stream  was  peculiarly  contracted. 
Upon  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  current  was  huilt  a  solid  piece  of  maapnry, 
constructed  like  the  pier  of  a  bridge,  and  preBooting,  like  a  pier,  an  aoglo 
t«  the  current  of  the  stream.  The  masonry  continued  solid  until  the  pier 
rose  to  a  level  with  the  two  abutmenta  upon  either  side,  and  from  thence 
th  h  li  g  rose  in  the  form  of  a  tower.  The  lower  story  of  this  t«wer 
t  d      !y  of  an  archway  or  passage  tlirough  the  building,  over  either 

t  t    which  hung  a,  drawbridge  with  counterpoises,  either  of  which, 

■wh  d  pped,  connected  the  archway  with  the  opposite  abutment,  where 
th  f  rth  end  of  the  drawbridge  rested.  When  both  bridges  were  thus 
1  w      d  the  passage  over  the  river  was  complete. 

Th  b  dge-keeper,  who  was  the  dependant  of  a  neighbouring  baron, 
d  d  w  th  his  family  in  the  second  and  third  stories  of  the  tower,  which, 
when  both  drawbridges  were  raised,  formed  an  insulated  fortalice  in  tha 
midst  of  the  river.  He  was  entitled  to  a  small  tell  or  custom  for  the  pas- 
sage,  concerning  the  amount  of  which  disputes  sometimes  arose  between 
him  and  the  passengers.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  bridge-ward  had 
nsually  the  bettor  in  these  (questions,  since  he  could  at  pleasure  detain  the 
traveller  on  the  opposite  side ;  or,  suffering  him  to  pass  half  way,  might 
keep  him  prisoner  in  his  tower  till  they  were  agreed  on  the  rat*  of  pontage.* 

But  it  was  most  frec^uently  with  the  Monks  of  Saint  Manx's  that  the 
warder  bad  to  dispute  his  perquisites.  These  holy  men  insisted  for,  and  at 
length  obtained,  a  right  of  gi'atuitous  passage  to  themselves,  greatly  to  the 
discontent  of  the  bridge-keeper.  But  when  they  demanded  uio  same  im- 
ninnity  for  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visited  the  shrine,  the  bridge-keeper 
ledrei"  ' ,._..■.,.., 


supported  by  his  lord  ii 
troversy  grow  animated  on  both  sides ;  the  Abbot  menaced  e 
tion.  and  the  keeper  of  the  bridge,  though  unable  to  retaliate  in  kind,  yet 
made  each  individual  monk  who  had  to  cross  and  reoross  the  river,  endure 
a  sort  of  purgatory,  ere  he  would  accommodatfl  them  with  a  passage.  This 
was  a  great  inconvenience,  and  would  have  proved  a  more  serious  one,  but 
that  the  river  was  fordable  fur  man  and  horse  in  ordinary  weather. 

It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  as  we  have  already  said,  when  Father  Philip 
approached  this  bridge,  the  singular  construction  of  which  gives  a  curious 
idea  of  the  insecurity  of  the  times.  The  river  was  not  in  flood,  but  it  was 
above  its  ordinary  level  —  tt  JKavy  VMier,  aa  it  is  called  in  that  country, 
through  which  the  monk  had  no  particular  inclination  to  ride,  if  he  could 
manage  the  matter  better. 

"Peter,  my  good  friend,"  cried  the  Sacristan,  raising  his  voice;  "my 
very  escellent  friend,  Peter,  be  so  kind  as  to  lower  the  drawbridge.  Peter, 
I  say,  dost  thou  not  hear  t — it  is  thy  gossip,  Father  Philip,  who  calls  thee." 

Pewr  heard  him  perfectly  well,  and  saw  him  atia  the  bargain ;  but  as  ho 
had  considered  the  Sacristan  as  peculiarly  his  enemy  in  his  dispute  with 

■  AbrWsflnflhftverj'PMuUarcoiulTucrion  described  In  Itae  teit.  BoEiiallr  enst«d  at  ■  smaU  hamltt  About 
ft  mtla  HDil  a  half  abt>Te  HettuH.  called  from  tK4  circuiDEUmce  BridK4-«ld.    it  iB  thus  noticed  in  GctJod^ 
JffT  £»7feD(^l■1w'«.-— 
■■  In  knoUwr  journey  thmugh  tha  Kotti  |4trt«of  Scotland.  abcQt  a  mile  arxl  tt  bfiir^rnim  MelmH.  in  ibe  Bhin 

1  coDld  not  *»  ^bcB  cnwlnf  th«  wmw.  Tb  tiie  inilUlv  of  Chi*  tuwer  at  a  pntjaolnni  or  «nu«  aoTTtmndLDf 
t,  \  Uie  wlialo  ib  hollow  fnna  tba  iloor  llpwa^d^  and  now  ooaa  at  tha  tu|h  mar  whjcb  la  *  Bniall  wlodoar-  1 
waa  inJbrmed  that  not  kmr  a^  ■  cutiotiTiniii  and  hto  Amllr  llraCI  m  thv  towor— and  nt  hia  Inrolihoo]  by 
layuii  out  plauha  from  pillar  to  piUar,  and  fnarannc  panejiniB  orer  tlia  Thror.  ^  Whatbar  Uiil  be  iuMnC  or 

1lH  veatl^i  Of  thin  oncnDnton  BpeoiH  of  brid^  Aj!1  «iBt.  nbd  the  aurhor  has  oaen  ieop  tbe  roumlallona  01 
the  column^  when  littftiiif  down  the  Tweed  otQi^ttbr  the  imipoHofkiUiikg  salmon  hy  Lnrob-llKht.  Mr.  Joha 
Hercer  of  Bridfte-eaJ  recollecti.  tbnt  abiNit  HOf  years  aco  the  piilan  were  riaillle  ab-yft>  water  \  ailrl  tba  hits 

'^  I.  Sir  John  Frinele  of  IVImer  ateile, 

Ptingle  Df  Gnlaaltlelfl,  aOeiwanls  or  Wbythaiik^  wustlie  lianm  to  whom  the  bridge  belonged. 
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the  eoDtent,  he  went  quietly  to  bed,  after  reooDiioitring  the  monk  through 
his  loop-hole,  observing  to  his  wife,  that  "  riding  the  water  in  a  moonlight 
night  would  do  the  Sacristan  no  harm,  and  would  teach  him  the  value  of  a 
brig  the  neist  time,  on  whilk  a  man  might  pass  high  and  dry,  winter  and 
summer,  flood  and  ebb." 

Aft«r  oihauBting  his  voice  in  enfieatioa  and  tlireats,  which  ivero  equally 
nnattended  to  by  Peter  of  the  Brig,  as  ho  was  called.  Father  Philip  dt  length 
moved  down  the  river  to  take  the  ordinary  ford  at  the  head  of  the  next  stream. 
Cursing  therustjoobstinacyof  Peter,  he  began,  nevertheless,  to  persuade  him- 
self that  tJie  passage  of  the  river  bj  the  ford  was  not  only  safe,  Lut  pleasant. 
The  banks  and  scattered  trees  were  so  beautifully  reflected  from  tlie  bosom 
of  the  dark  stream,  the  whole  cool  and  delieioua  picture  formed  so  pleasing 
a  contrast  to  his  late  agitation,  to  the  warmth  occasioned  by  his  vain  en- 
deavours to  move  the  relentless  porter  of  the  bridge,  that  tho  result  was 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise. 

As  Father  Philip  came  close  to  the  water's  edge,  at  the  spot  where  he 
was  to  enter  it,  there  sat  a  female  under  a  lar^o  broken  scathed  oak-tree,  or 
rather  under  the  remains  of  such  a  tree,  weepmg,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
looking  earnestly  on  the  current  of  the  river.  The  monk  was  struck  with 
astonishment  to  see  a  female  there  at  that  time  of  night.  Bat  he  was,  in  all 
honest  service, — and  if  a  step  farther,  1  put  it  upon  his  own  conscience,- — a 
devoted  squire  of  dames.  After  observing  the  maiden  for  a  moment, 
although  she  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  his  presence,  he  was  moved  by  her 
distress,  and  willing  to  offer  his  assistance.  "Damsel,"  said  he,  "thou 
scemest  in  no  ordinary  distress ;  peradventure,  like  myself,  thon  hast  beeu 
refused  passage  at  the  bridge  by  the  churlish  keeper,  and  ihy  crossing  may 
concern  thee  either  for  performance  of  a  vow,  or  some  other  weighty 
charge," 

The  maiden  uttered  some  inarticulate  sounds,  looked  at  the  river,  and  then 
in  the  face  of  the  Sacristan.  It  struck  Father  Philip  at  that  instant,  that  a 
Highland  chief  of  distinction  had  been  for  some  time  expected  to  pay  his 
vows  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Mary's ;  and  that  possibly  this  fair  maiden 
might  he  one  of  his  family,  travelltng  alone  for  accomplishment  of  a  vow, 
or  left  behind  by  some  accident,  to  vrhora,  therefore,  it  would  be  hut  right 
and  prudent  to  use  every  civility  in  his  power,  especially  as  she  seemed  un- 
aoqumnted  with  the  Lowland  tongue.  Such  at  least  was  the  only  motive 
the  Sacristan  was  ever  known  to  assign  for  his  courtesy ;  if  there  was  any 
other,  I  once  more  refer  it  to  his  own  conscience. 

To  express  himself  by  signs,  the  common  language  of  all  nations,  the 
cautious  Sacristan  first  pointed  to  the  river,  then  to  his  mule's  crupper,  and 
then  made,  as  gracefully  as  he  could,  a  sign  to  induce  the  fair  solitary  to 
mount  behind  him.  She  seemed  to  understand  his  meaning,  for  she  rose 
up  as  if  to  accept  his  ofier;  and  while  the  good  monk,  who,  as  we  hare 
hmted,  was  no  great  cavalier,  laboured,  with  the  pressure  of  the  right  leg 
and  fie  use  of  the  left  rein,  to  place  his  mule  with  her  side  to  the  bank  in 
such  a  position  that  the  lady  might  mount  with  ease,  she  rose  from  the 
ground  with  rather  portentoiis  activity,  and  at  one  bound  sate  behind  tho 
monk  upon  tho  animal,  much  the  firmer  ridw  of  the  two.  The  mule  by  no 
moans  seemed  to  approve  of  this  double  burden ;  she  bounded,  bolted,  and 
would  soon  have  thrown  Father  Philip  over  her  head,  had  not  the  maiden 
with  a  firm  hand  detained  him  in  the  saddle. 

At  last  the  restive  brute  changed  her  humour;  and,  from  refusing  to  budge 
ofi*  the  spot,  suddenly  stretched  her  nose  homeward,  and  dashed  into  the  ford 
as  fast  as  she  could  scamper.  A  new  terror  now  invaded  the  monk's  mind — 
the  ford  seemed  unusually  deep,  the  water  eddied  off  in  strong  ripple  from 
the  counter  of  the  mule,  and  began  to  rise  upon  her  side.  Philip  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  which  was  at  no  time  his  most  ready  attribute,  the  mule 
yielded  to  the  weight  of  the  current,  and  as  the  rider  was  not  atteiitivo  to 
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keep  her  head  turned  up  the  river,  she  drifted  downward,  lost  the  ford  and 
her  footing  at  once,  and  began  to  swim  witli  her  head  down  the  Btream. 
And  what  was  sufficiently  strange,  at  the  same  moment,  notwithstanding 
the  estreme  peril,  the  damsel  hegan  to  sing,  thereby  increasing,  if  anything 
could  increase,  the  bodily  fear  of  the  worthy  Sacristan. 

1  lu. 


sstx"     - 

pinv  willawB  that  wave  na  the  bock,         Hariil  bBirdjsthB  Kftlpyr^lr.u  w 
Bj,iuililanelin<lli>«or.  "Guil^  UenbgonUir '--  '- '-- 


How  long  the  damsel  might  have  continued  to  sing,  or  where  the  terrified 
monk's  journey  might  hare  ended,  ia  uncertain.  As  she  sung  the  last  stanza, 
they  arrived  at,  or  rather  in,  a  broad  tranquil  sheet  of  water,  caused  by  a 
strong  wear  or  dambead,  running  across  the  river,  which  dashed  in  a  broad 
cataract  over  the  barrier.  The  nmlo,  whether  fro(n  choice,  or  influenced  by 
the  suction  of  the  current,  made  towards  the  cut  intended  to  supply  the 
convent  mills,  and  entered  it  half  swimming  half  wading,  and  pitchmg  tho 
unlucky  monk  to  and  fro  in  the  saddle  at  a  fearful  rate. 

As  his  person  flew  hither  and  thither,  his  garment  became  loose,  and  in 
an  effort  to  retain  it,  his  hand  lighted  on  the  volume  of  the  Lady  of  Avenel 
■which  was  in  his  bosom.     No  sooner  had  he  grasped  it,  than  his  companion 

E itched  him  out  of  tho  saddle  into  the  stream,  where,  still  keeping  her 
and  on  his  collar,  she  gave  him  two  or  three  good  souses  in  the  watery 
fluid,  so  as  to  ensure  that  every  other  part  of  him  had  its  share  of  wetting, 
and  then  quitted  her  hold  when  he  was  so  near  the  side  that  by  a  slight 
eflbrt  (of  a  great  one  he  was  incapablej  he  might  scramble  on  shore.  This 
accordingly  he  accomplished,  and  turning  his  eyes  to  see  what  had  become 
of  his  extraordinary  companion,  she  was  nowhere  to  bo  seen ;  but  still  he 
heard,  as  if  from  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  mixing  with  the  noise  of  the 
water  breaking  over  the  damhead,  a  fragment  of  ner  wild  song,  which 
seemed  to  run  thus ; — 

Klx  JiBil  ym  Men  Bwviick  wHb  moming  tan ! 

The  ecstasy  of  the  monk's  terror  could  be  endured  no  longer ;  his  head 
grew  dizzy,  and,  after  staggering  a  few  steps  onward  and  running  himself 
agiwnst  a  wall,  he  sunk  duvfn  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 


Hosted  .vGoogle 
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The  Abbot  hiid  disrobed  himself  of  his  magnificent  VI 
mony,  and  roBumed  his  ordinary  habit,  which  was  a  blaclt  gown,  worn  oyer 
s,  white  caaaoob,  with  a  narrow  soapnlnry ;  a  decent  and  venerable  dreae, 
■which  was  calculated  to  set  off  to  advantage  the  portlj  mien  of  Abbot 
Boniface, 

In  quiet  times  no  one  could  have  filled  the  state  of  a  mitred  Abbot,  for 
Buch  was  his  dignity,  more  respectably  than  this  worthy  prelate.  He  had,  no 
doubt,  manj  of  those  habits  of  self-indulgence  which  men  ai'e  apt  to  acquire 
who  live  for  themselves  alone.  Ho  was  vain,  moreover;  and  when  boldly 
confronted,  had  sometimes  shown  symptoms  of  timidity,  not  very  Consistent 
with  the  high  claims  which  he  preferred  as  an  eminent  member  of  the 
church,  or  with  the  punctual  deference  which  he  exacted  from  his  religious 
brethren,  and  all  who  were  placed  under  his  command.  But  he  was  hospi- 
table, charitable,  and  by  no  means  of  himself  disposed  to  proceed  with 
severity  againat  any  one.  In  short,  he  would  in  other  times  have  slumbered 
out  his  term  of  proferment  with  as  much  credit  as  any  other  "  purple  Abbot," 
who  lived  eaaily,  but  at  the  same  time  decorously  —  slept  soundly,  and  did 
not  disquiet  himself  with  dreams. 

But  the  wide  alarm  spread  through  the  whole  Church  of  Rome  by  the 

grogress  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  sorely  disturbed  the  repose  of  Abbot 
oniface,  and  opened  li>  him  a  wide  field  of  duties  and  cares  whi  hi  h  d 
never  so  much  as  dreamed  of.  There  were  opinions  U>  be  comb  t  d  d 
refuted  —  practices  to  be  inquired  into  — heretics  to  he  detected  d  p 
ished — the  fallen  off  to  be  reclaimed — tha  wavering  to  be  confirmed —  d  I 
to  be  removed  from  the  clergy,  and  the  vigour  of  discipline  to  be  e-e  tab- 
lished.  Post  upon  post  arrived  at  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Mary'  —  h  s 
reeking,  and  riders  exhausted  —  this  from  the  Privy  Council,  that  f  m  th 
Primateof  Scotland,  and  this  other  again  from  the  Queen  Mother,  xh  t  g 
ftpproving,  condemning,  requesting  advice  upon  this  aubjeel,  and  requiring 
innirmatiun  upon  thai. 

These  missives  Abbot  Boniface  received  with  an  important  air  of  helpless- 
ness, or  ft  helplesB  air  of  importance, -whichever  the  reader  may  please  to 
term  it,  evincing  at  onee  gratified  vanity,  and  profound  trouble  of  mind. 

The  sharp-witted  Primate  of  Saint  Andrews  had  foreseen  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  and  endeavoured  to  provide  for  them  by  getting 
admitted  into  his  Monastery  as  Sub-Prior  a  brother  Cistercian,  a  man  of 
parts  and  knowledgo,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
very  capable  not  only  to  advise  the  Abbot  on  occasions  of  difficulty,  but  to 
make  him  sensible  of  his  duty  in  case  he  should,  from  good-nature  or 
timidity,  be  disposed  to  shrink  from  it- 
Father  Eustace  played  the  same  part  in  the  Monastery  as  the  old  general 
who,  in  foreign  armies,  is  placed  nt  the  elbow  of  the  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
who  nomindly  oommanda  in  chief,  on  condition  of  attempting  notliing 
without  the  advice  of  his  dry-nurse ;  and  he  shared  the  fate  of  all  such  dry- 
nurses,  being  heartily  disliked  as  well  as  feared  by  his  principal.  Still, 
however,   the   Primate's   intontion   was   fully  answered.     Father   Eustace 
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became  Uie  consiant  theme  and  often  the  bugbear  of  the  worthy  Abbot,  who 
hitrdlj  dared  to  turn  himself  in  his  bed  without  coneidoring  what  Father 
Eustace  would  think-of  it.  In  everj  case  of  difficulty.  Father  Eustace  was 
suDimoned,  and  his  opiuiun  ashed  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  embarrassmeat 
removed,  than  the  Abbot's  nest  thought  was  how  to  get  rid  of  his  adviser. 
In  every  letter  which  he  wrote  to  those  in  power,  he  recommended  Father 
Eustace  to  some  high  church  preferment,  a  bishopric  or  an  abbey ;  and  as 
they  dropped  one  after  another,  and  were  otherwise  conferred,  he  began  to 
think,  as  lie  confessed  to  the  Sacristan  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  that 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary's  had  got  a  life-rent  lease  of  their  Sub-Prior. 

Tet  more  indignant  he  would  have  been,  had  he  suspected  that  Father 
Eustace's  ambition  was  fixed  upon  hie  own  mitre,  which,  from  some  attacks 
of  an  apopleotiu  nature,  deemed  by  the  Abbot's  friends  to  be  more  serious 
than  by  himself,  it  was  supposed  might  be  shortly  vacant.  But  the  confi- 
dence which,  like  other  dignitaries,  he  reposed  in  his  own  health,  prevented 
Abbot  Boniface  from  imagining  that  it  held  any  concatenation  with  the 
motions  of  Father  Eustace. 

The  necessity  under  which  he  found  himself  of  consulting  with  his  grand 
adviser,  in  cases  of  real  difficulty,  rendered  the  worthy  Abbot  particularly 
desirous  of  doing^without  him  in  nJl  ordinary  cases  of  administration,  though 
not  without  considering  what  Father  Eustace  would  have  said  of  the  matter. 
He  scorned,  therefore,  to  give  a  hint  to  tie  Sub-Prior  of  the  hold  stroke  by 
which  he  had  dispatched  Brother  Philip  to  Glendearg ;  but  when  the  vespers 
came  without  his  re-appearance  he  became  a  little  uneasy,  the  more  as  other 
matters  weighed  upon  his  mind.  The  feud  with  the  warder  or  keeper  of  the 
bridge  threatened  (o  be  attended  with  bad  consequences,  as  the  man  s  quarrel 
was  taken  up  by  the  martial  baron  under  whom  he  served ;  and  pressing 
letters  of  an  unpleasant  tendency  had  just  arrived  from  the  Primate.  Like 
a  gouty  man,  who  catches  hold  of  his  crutch  while  ho  curses  the  infirmity 
that  induces  him  to  nse  it,  the  Abbot,  however  reluctant,  found  himself 
obliged  to  require  Eustace's  presence,  after  the  service  was  over,  in  his 
house,  or  rather  palace,  which  was  attached  to,  and  made  part  of,  the  Monaa- 

Abbot  Boniface  was  seated  in  his  high-backed  chair,  the  grotesque  carved 
back  of  which  terminated  in  a  mitre,  before  a  fire  where  two  or  three  large 
logs  were  reduced  to  one  red  glowing  mass  of  charcoal.  At  his  elbow,  on 
an  oaken  stand,  stood  the  remains  of  a  roasted  capon,  on  which  his  reverence 
had  made  his  evening  meal,  flanked  by  a  goodly  stoup  of  Bordeaux  of  excel- 
lent flavour.  He  wais  gazing  indolently  on  the  Are,  partly  engaged  in 
meditation  on  his  past  and  present  fortunes,  partly  occupied  by  endeavouring 
to  trace  towers  and  steeples  in  the  red  embers. 

"Yes,"  thought  the  Abbot  to  himself,  "in  that  red  perspective  I  could 
fancy  to  myself  the  peaceful  towers  of  Dundrennan,  whore  fpassed  my  life 
ere  I  was  called  to  jiomp  and  to  trouble.  A  <juiet  brotherhood  we  were, 
regular  in  our  domestic  duties ;  and  when  the  frailties  of  humanity  prevailed 
over  us,  we  confessed,  and  were  absolved  by  each  other,  and  the  most  formi- 
dable part  of  the  penance  was  the  jest  of  the  convent  on  the  culprit.  I  can 
almost  fancy  that  I  see  the  cloister  garden,  and  the  pear-trees  which  I  grafted 
with  my  own  hands.  And  for  what  have  I  changed  ^  this,  but  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  business  which  concerns  me  not,  to  be  called  My  Lord  Abbot, 
and  to  be  tutored  by  Father  Eustace?  I  would  these  towers  wei-e  the  Abbey 
of  Aberbrothwiek,  and  Father  Eustace  the  Abbot,  — or  I  would  he  were  in 
the  fire  on  any  terms,  so  I  were  rid  of  him !  The  Primate  says  our  Holy 
Father  the  Pope  hath  an  adviser —  I  am  sure  he  could  not  live  a  week  wiUi 
such  a  one  as  mine.  Then  there  is  no  learning  what  Father  Euslaco  thinks 
till  you  confess  your  own  difficulties  — No  hint  will  bring  forth  his  opinion  — 
he  IS  like  a  miser,  who  will  not  unbnckle  his  purse  to  bestow  a  farlliing, 
nntil  the  wretch  who  needs  it  has  owned  his  oscess  of  poverty,  and  wrung 
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out  the  boon  by  importunity.  And  thua  I  am  diahonoured  in  the  eyes  of 
my  religious  brethren,  who  behold  me  treated  like  a  child  which  hath  no 
senae  of  its  own  —  I  will  bear  it  no  longer  I  — Brother  Bennet,"  —  [a  lay 
brother  answered  to  his  call)  — "  tell  Faflier  Eustace  that  I  need  not  his 
presence." 

"  I  came  to  say  to  your  reyerence,  that  the  holy  father  is  entering  even 
now  from  the  cloisters." 

"Bo  it  so,"  said  the  Abbot,  "he  is  welcome, -—remove  theae  things —  or 
rather,  place  a  trencher,  the  holy  father  may  be  a  little  hungry  —  yet,  no  — 
remove  them,  for  there  is  no  good  fellowship  in  him  —  Let  the  Btoup  of  wine 
remain,  however,  and  place  another  cup." 

Tha  lay  brother  obeyed  these  contradictory  commands  in  the  way  he 
judged  moat  seemly  —  he  removed  the  carcass  of  the  balf-saoted  capon,  and 
placed  two  goblets  beside  the  stoup  of  Bourdeaux.  At  the  same  instant 
entered  Father  Eustace. 

He  was  a  thin,  sharo-faced,  slightrmade  little  man,  whose  keen  grey  eyes 
seemed  almost  lo  look  through  the  person  to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 
Hia  body  was  emaciated  not  only  with  the  fasts  which  he  observed  with 
rigid  punctuality,  but  also  by  the  active  and  unwearied  exercise  of  his  sharp 
and  piercing  intellect;  — 

Ho  turned  with  conventual  reverence  to  the  Lord  Abbot;  and  as  they 
stood  together,  it  was  scarce  possible  to  see  a  more  complete  difference  of 
form  and  espresaion.  The  good-natured  rosy  face  and  laughing  eye  of  the 
Abbot,  which  even  his  present  ansioty  could  not  greatly  ruffle,  was  a  won- 
derful contrast  to  the  thin  pallid  cheek  and  quiet  penetrating  glance  of  the 
monk,  in  which  an  eager  and  keen  spirit  glanced  tJirough  eyes  to  which  it 
seemed  to  give  supernatural  lustre. 

The  Abbot  opened  the  conversation  by  motioning  to  his  monk  to  take  a 
stool,  and  inviting  to  &  cup  of  wine.  The  courtesy^  was  declined  with 
respect,  yet  not  without  a  remark,  that  the  vesper  service  was  past. 

"  For  the  etomach's  sake,  brother,"  said  the  Abbot,  colouring  a  little  — 
"Xou  know  the  text." 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  one,"  answered  the  monk,  "  to  handle  alone,  or  at  late 
hours.  Out  off  from  human  society,  the  juice  of  the  ^ape  becomes  a 
perilous  companion  of  solitude,  and  therefore  I  ever  shun  it. 

Abbot  Boniface  had  poured  himself  out  a  goblet  which  might  hold  about 
half  an  English  pint;  but,  either  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  observation, 
or  ashamed  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  he  suffered  it  to  remain  untasted 
before  him,  and  immediately  changed  the  subject. 

"  The  Primate  hath  written  to  na,"  said  he,  "  to  make  strict  search  within 
our  bounds  after  the  heretical  persons  denounced  in  this  list,  who  have  with- 
drawn themselves  from  the  lustice  which  their  opinions  deserve.  It  is 
deemed  probable  that  tliey  will  attempt  lo  retire  to  England  by  our  Borders, 
and  the  Primate  requireth  me  to  watch  with  vigilance,  and  what  not." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  the  monk,  "  the  ma^atrate  should  not  bear  the  sword 
in  vain  —  those  be  they  that  turn  the  world  upside  down  —  and  doubtlesji 

S)ur  reverend  wisdom  will  with  duo  diligence  second  the  eiertions  of  the 
ight  Reverend  Father  in  God,  being  in  the  peremptory  defence  of  the  Holy 
Church." 

"  Ay,  but  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?"  answered  the  Abbot ;  "  Saint  Mary 
aid  us  I  The  Primato  writes  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  temporal  baron  —  a  man 
under  command,  having  soldiers  under  him  1  He  says,  send  forth  —  scour 
the  country — guard  the  passes — Truly  these  men  do  not  travel  as  those  who 
would  give  their  lives  for  nothing — the  last  who  went  south  pi  ■  ■■  ■■  - 
march  at  the  Riding-bum  with  an  escort  of  thirty  speara,  as 
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brother  the  Abbot  of  Kelso  did  ■write  unto  us.  How  are  cowls  and  seapn- 
laries  to  stop  the  way?" 

"  Your  bailiff  is  accounted  a  good  man  at  acma,  holy  father,"  said  Eustace ; 
"your  vassals  are  obliged  to  rise  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Kirk  — it  is 
the  tenure  on  which  they  hold  their  lands  — if  they  will  not  come  forth  for 
the  Chorch  which  gives  them  bread,  let  their  possessions  be  given  to  others." 

"We  shall  not  be  wanting,"  said  the  Abbot,  collecting  himself  with  im- 
portance, "  to  do  whatever  may  advantage  Holy  Kirk  —  thjaelf  shall  hear 
the  charge  to  our  Bailiff  and  our  officials — but  here  agiun  is  our  controveray 
■nith  the  warden  of  the  bridge  and  the  Baron  of  Meigallot —  Saint  Mary  I 
vexations  do  ao  multiply  upon  the  House,  and  upon  the  generation,  that  a 
iimn  wots  not  where  to  turn  tol  Thou  didst  say,  Father  Eustace,  thou 
wouldst  look  into  our  evidente  touching  this  free  passage  for  the  pilgrims?" 

"I  have  looked  into  the  Cliartulary  of  the  House,  holy  father,"  said 
Eustace,  "  and  therein  I  find  a  written  and  formal  grant  of  alt  duties  and 
customs  payable  at  the  drawbridge  of  Brigton,  not  only  by  ecclesiastics  of 
this  foundation,  but  by  every  pilgrim  truly  designed  to  accomplish  his  vows 
at  this  House,  to  the  Abbot  Ailford,  and  the  monks  of  the  House  of  Saint 
Mary  in  Konnaquhair,  from  that  time  and  for  ever.  The  deed  is  dated  on 
Saint  Bridget's  Even,  in  the  year  of  Redemption,  1137,  and  bears  the  sign 
and  eeiU  of  the  grantor,  Charles  of  Meigallot,  great-great-grandfather  of 
this  baron,  and  purports  to  be  granted  for  the  safety  of  his  own  soul,  and 
for  the  weal  of  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors and  successors,  being  Barons  of  Meigallot." 

"But  he  alleges,"  said  the  Abbots  "  that  the  bridge-wards  have  been  in 
possession  of  these  dues,  and  have  rendered  them  aviulable  for  more  than 
hfty  years  —  and  the  baron  threatens  violence  —  meanwhile,  the  journey  of 
the  pilgrims  is  interrupted,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  souls  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  revenues  of  Saint  Mary.  The  Sacristan  ailvised  us  to  put  on 
a  boat ;  but  the  warden,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  a  godless  man,  has  sworn 
tbe  devil  tear  him,  but  that  if  they  put  on  a  boat  on  the  laird's  stream,  he 
will  rive  her  board  from  board  — and  then  some  say  we  should  compound 
the  claim  for  a  small  Bum  in  silver."  Hero  the  Abbot  paused  a  moment 
for  a  reply,  but  receiving  none,  he  added,  "But  what  thinkest  thou,  Father 
Eustace?  why  art  thou  silent?" 

"  Because  1  am  surprised  at  the  question  which  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Saint 
Mary's  asks  at  the  youngest  of  his  brethren." 

"  Youngest  in  time  of  your  abode  with  us,  Brother  Eustace,"  said  the 
Abbot,  "  not  youngest  in  years,  or  I  think  in  experience.  Sub-Prior  also 
of  this  convent." 

"  I  am  astonished,"  continued  Eustace,  "  that  the  Abbot  of  this  venerable 
house  should  ask  of  any  one  whether  he  can  alienate  the  patrimony  of  our 
holy  and  divine  patroness,  or  give  up  to  an  uneonscientiouB,  and  perhaps, 
a  heretic  baton,  the  rights  conferrea  on  this  church  by  his  devout  proge- 
nitor. Popes  and  councils  alike  prohibit  it — the  honour  of  the  living,  and 
the  weal  of  departed  souls,  alike  forbid  it  —  it  may  not  be.  To  force,  if  he 
dare  use  it,  we  must  surrender ;  but  never  by  our  consent  should  we  see  the 
goods  of  the  church  plundered,  with  as  little  scruple  as  he  would  drive  off 
a  herd  of  English  beeves.  Bouse  yourself.  Reverend  father,  and  doubt 
nothing  but  that  the  good  cause  shall  prevail.  Whet  the  spiritual  sword, 
and  direct  it  against  Uie  wicked  who  would  usurp  our  holy  rights.  Whet 
the  temporal  sword,  if  it  be  necessary,  and  stir  up  the  courage  and  zeal  of 
your  loyal  vassals." 

The  Abbot  sighed  deeply.     "  All  this,"  he  said,  "  is  aonn  spoken  by  him 

who  hath  to  act  it  not ;  but "     He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 

Bennet  rather  hastily.  "The  mule  on  which  the  Sacristan  had  set  out  in 
the  morning  had  returned,"  he  said,  "to  the  convent  stable  all  over  wel^ 
and  with  the  saddle  turned  round  beneath  her  belly." 
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"  Sancta  Maria  I"  said  the  Abbot,  "  our  dear  brother  hatli  perished  by 
tho  waj !" 

"  It  may  not  Ijo,"  Siud  Eustace,  hastily — "  let  the  hell  he  tolled — cause  the 
hrethron  to  got  torches  —  alarm  the  village  —  hurry  down  tu  the  river  —  I 
myself  ivill  he  tlio  foremost," 

The  real  Abbot  stood  astonished  and  agape,  when  at  once  he  beheld  his 
office  filled,  and  saw  all  which  he  ought  to  hare  ordered,  going  forward  at 
the  dictates  iit  tho  youngest  monk  in  the  convent.  But  ere  the  orders  of 
Eustace,  which  nobody  dreamed  of  disputing,  were  carried  into  execution, 
the  necessity  was  prevented  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  Sacristan,  whoso 
supposed  danger  elicited  all  the  ulniin. 


(Ejinfitt  tjit  Imutji. 


IVtiat  betwixt  cold  and  fright  the  afflicted  Sacristan  stood  before  his 
Snperiiir,  propped  on  tho  friendly  arm  of  the  convent  miller,  drenched 
with  water,  and  scarce  able  to  utter  a  syllable. 

After  various  attempts  (o  spoak,  the  firat  words  he  uttered  were, 

"  Swim  we  merrily !"  retorted  the  Abbot,  indignantly ;  "  a  merry  night 
have  ye  chosen  for  sivimming,  and  a  becoming  salutation  to  your  Sunerior !" 

"  Our  brother  is  bewildered,"  said  Eustace ; — "  speak.  Father  Philip,  how 
i.il  Willi  j-ou!" 

continued  the  Sacristan,  making  a  most  dolorous  attempt  at  tho  tune  of  his 
strange  companion. 

"Good  luck  to  your  fishing!"  repeated  the  Abbot,  still  more  surprised 
than  displeased ;  "by  my  halidome  he  is  drunken  with  wine,  and  comes  to 
our  presence  with  his  jolly  catches  in  his  throat !  If  bread  and  water  can. 
cure  this  folly " 

"  With  your  pardon,  venerable  father,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  of  water 
our  brother  has  had  enough ;  and  methinks,  the  confusion  of  his  ^e,  is 
rather  that  of  terror,  than  of  aught  unbecoming  hie  profession.  Where 
did  you  find  him,  Hob  Miller  I" 

"  An  it  please  your  reverence,  I  did  but  go  to  shut  the  sluice  of  the  mill 
—  and  as  f  was  going  to  shut  the  sluice,  I  heard  something  groan  near  to 
me;  but  judging  it  was  one  of  Giles  Fletcher's  hogs  —  for  so  please  you  he 
never  shuts  his  gate  —  I  caught  up  my  lever,  and  was  about  —  Saint  Mwy 
for^ve  me!  —  tq  strike  where  I  heard  the  sound,  when,  as  the  saints  would 
have  it,  I  heard  tho  second  groan  just  like  that  of  a  living  man.  So  I  called 
up  my  knaves,  and  found  the  Father  Sacristan  lying  wet  and  eenselesa 
under  the  wall  of  our  kiln.  So  soon  as  we  broueht  Sim  to  himself  a  bit, 
he  prayed  to  be  brought  to  your  reverence,  but  Idoubt  me  his  wits  have 
gone  a  bell-wavering  by  the  road.  It  was  but  now  that  he  spoke  in  some- 
what better  form." 

"Well!"  said  Brother  Eustace,  "thou  hast  done  well.  Hob  Miller;  only 
begone  now,  and  remember  a  second  time  to  pause,  ere  you  strike  in  the 
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"  Please  joui  reverence,  it  shall  be  a  les       t   m  d  th    m  II  t 

to  mistake  a  holy  man  for  a.  hog  again,  Bolg       II  Adrakg 

bow,  with  profound  humility,  the  miller  ^^  thd    w 

"  And  now  that  this  churl  is  gone,  Fath      Ph  1  p  d  E     t  wilt 

thou  tell  our  venerable  Superior  what  alth?      tth  lo  g        i 

man?  if  ao  we  will  hare  thee  to  thy  eel!." 

"Water!  water!  not  wine,"  muttered  th        h      (  d  Sac     t 

"Nay,"  said  the  monk,  "if  that  be  tl  y  milai  t  w  m  y  p  h  j: 
cui'e  thee ;"  and  he  reached  him  a  cup,  wl  hthpti  tdr  k  fftob 
great  benefit. 

"And  now,"  said  the  Abbot,  "let  his  ga  t   b      h         d  tii     1  t 

him  be  carried  to  the  infirmarj ;  for  it  w  11  p    j    1  h    1th     h     Id 

we  hear  his  narrative  while  he  stands  th  te  m    g  1  k  h 

"I  will   hear   his   adventure,"   said  E     t  d  rep  rt    t  t     j 

reverence."  And,  accordingly,  he  attended  lb  tth  11  I 
about  half  an  hour  he  returned  to  the  AbV   t 

"Ilowis  it  with  Father  Philip?"  said  th     ibhot  d  ih         1  wl    t 

came  he  into  euch  a  state?" 

"He  comes  from  Glendearg,  reverend  s  d  E     ta  d  f      th 

rest,  he  telleth  such  a  legend,  as  haa  not  1"  h  d  th  M  t  y  f 
many  a  long  day."     He  then  gave  the  Abl   t  th        tl  f  th    ^         t 

adventures  in  the  homeward  journey,  and  added,  that  for  some  time  he  was 
inclined  to  think  his  brain  was  infirm,  seeing  be  had  sung,  laughed,  and 
wept  all  in  the  same  breath. 

"  A  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  us,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  that  Satan  has  been 
permitted  to  put  forth  nia  hand  thus  far  on  one  of  our  sacred  brethren !" 

"  True,"  said  Father  Eustace ;  "  but  for  every  text  there  is  a  paraphrase ; 
and  I  have  my  suspicions,  that  if  the  drenching  of  Father  Philip  eometh 
of  the  Evil  one,  yet  it  may  not  have  been  altogether  without  his  own  per- 
aonal  fault." 

"Howl"  said  the  Father  Abbot;  "Iwill  not  believe  that  thou  makest 


"God  forbid  I  should  make  question  of  it,"  aaid  the  monk,  crossin?  him- 
self; "yet,  where. there  19  an  eaposition  of  the  Sacristan's  tale,  which  is 
less  than  miraculous,  I  hold  it  aafe  to  consider  it  at  least,  if  not  to  abide  by 
it.  Now,  this  Hob  the  Miller  hath  a  buxom  daughter.  Suppose  —  I  say 
only  suppose  —  that  our  Sacristan  met  her  at  the  ford  on  her  return  from 
her  uncle's  on  the  other  side,  for  there  ahe  hath  this  evening  been  —  sup- 
pose, that,  in  courtesy,  and  to  save  her  stripping  hose  and  shoon.  the 
Sacristan  brought  her  across  behind  him — suppose  he  carried  his  famUiari- 
ties  farther  than  the  maiden  was  willing  to  admit;  and  we  may  easily  sup- 
pose, farther,  that  this  wetting  was  the  result  of  it." 

"  And  this  legend  invented  to  deceive  us !"  said  the  Superior,  reddening 
with  wrath ;  "  bat  most  strictly  shall  it  be  sifted  and  inquired  into ;  it  is 
not  upon  us  that  Father  Philip  must  hope  to  pass  the  result  of  his  own  evil 
practices  for  doinga  of  Satan.  To-morrow  cite  the  wench  to  appear  before 
us — we  will  examine,  and  we  will  p        1 

"  Under  your  reverence's   fav  d  E     t  th  t  were  but  poor 

policy.     As  thinj^  now  stand  w  th         th     h      t  t  h   hold   of  each 

flying  report  which  (eniis  to  the  d  1    f  1    g        We  must  abate 

tie  evil,  not  only  by  strengthening  d  pi  b  t  1  by  uppressing  and 
stifling  the  voice  of  scandal.     If  my      nj    t  tn  e,   the   miller's 

daughter  will  be  silent  for  her  k  d  nco's  authority 

may  also  impose  silence  on  her  fath    ,      d       th    S         t  If  he  is  again 

found  to  afford  room  for  throwing  diahonour  on  his  order,  he  can  be  punished 
*■'  '■       '    ■      ■    ■'!(,   same   time  with  secrecy.     For  what   say  the 
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Decretals  !*Focinorai  oslendi  diiin  punientur,  Jtagiiia  autem  abacondi 
deheitl." 

A  sentence  of  Latin,  &a  Eustaco  had  before  observed,  had  often  much  in- 
fluence on  the  Abbot,  because  he  understood  it  not  fluontlj,  and  was  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  his  ignorance.     On  these  terms  they  parted  for  the  night. 

The  next  day,  Abbot  Boniface  strictly  interrogated  Philip  on  the  real 
cause  of  his  disaster  of  the  previous  night.  But  the  Sacristan  stood  firm  to 
his  story ;  nor  was  he  found  ia  vary  from  any  point  of  it,  although  the 
answers  be  returned  were  in  some  degree  incoherent,  owing  to  hia  intflr- 
mingling  with  them  erer  and  anon  snatches  of  the  strange  damsel's  song, 
which  had  made  such  deep  impression  on  his  imagination,  that  he  could  not 
Xirevent  himself  from  imitating  it  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  his  examina- 
tion. The  Abbot  had  compassion  with  the  Sacristan's  involuntary  frailty, 
to  which  someljiing  supernatural  seemed  annexed,  and  finally  became  of 
opinion,  that  Father  Eustace's  more  natural  explanation  was  rather  plausible 
than  just.  And,  indeed,  although  we  have  recorded  the  adventure  as  wo 
find  It  written  down,  wo  cannot  forbear  to  odd  that  there  was  a  schism  oq 
the  subject  in  the  convent,  and  that  several  of  the  brethren  pretended  to 
have  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  miller's  black-eyed  daughter  ivas  at 
the  bottom  of  the  affair  after  alt.  Whichever  way  it  mi^ht  be  interpreted, 
all  agreed  that  it  had  too  ludicrous  a  sound  to  lie  permitted  to  get  abroad, 
and  therefore  the  Sacristan  was  charged,  on  hia  vow  of  obedience,  to  saj  no 
more  of  his  ducking ;  an  injunction  which,  having  once  eased  his  mind  by 
telling  his  story,  it  may  be  well  conjectured  that  lie  joyfully  obeyed. 

The  attention  of  Father  Eustace  was  much  less  forcibly  arrested  by  the 
marvellods  tale  of  the  Sacristan's  danger,  and  his  escape,  than  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  volume  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Tower  of  Glen- 
deare.  A  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  had 
found  its  way  even  info  the  proper  territory  of  the  church,  and  had  been 
discovered  in  one  of  the  most  hidden  and  sequestered  recesses  of  the  Hali- 
dome  of  Saint  Mary's. 

lie  anxiously  requested  to  see  the  volume.  In  this  the  Sacristan  was 
nnable  to  gratify  him,  for  he  had  lost  it,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  when  the 
supernatural  being,  as  he  conceived  her  to  be,  took  her  departure  from  him. 
Father  Eustace  went  down  to  the  spot  in  person,  and  searched  all  around 
it,  in  hopes  of  recovering  the  volume  in  question ;  but  his  labour  was  in 
vmn.  He  returned  to  the  Abbot,  and  reported  that  it  must  have  fallen  into 
the  river  or  the  mill-stream ;  "  for  I  will  hardly  believe,"  he  siud,  "  that 
Father  Philip's  musical  friend  would  fly  off  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

"  Being,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  as  it  is,  an  heretical  translation,  it  may  be 
thought  that  Satan  may  have  power  over  it." 

"  Ay  1"  said  Father  Eustaoe,  "  it  is  indeed  his  chiefest  ma^asine  of  artil- 
lery, when  he  inspireth  presumptuous  and  daring  men  to  set  forth  their  own 
opmions  and  expositions  of  Holy  Writ.  But  though  thus  abused,  tlie  Scrip- 
tures are  the  source  of  our  salvation,  and  are  no  more  to  be  reckoned  un- 
holy, because  of  these  rash  men's  proceedings,  than  a  powerful  medicine  is 
to  bo  contemned,  or  held  poisonous,  because  bold  and  evil  leeches  have 
employed  it  to  the  prejudice  of  their  patients.  With  the  permission  of 
your  reverence,  I  would  that  this  matter  were  looked  into  more  closely.  I 
will  myself  visit  the  Tower  of  Glendearg  cro  I  am  many  hours  older,  and 
we  shall  see  if  any  spectre  or  white  woman  of  the  wild  will  venture  to  in- 
terrupt my  journey  or  return.  Have  I  your  reverend  permission  and  your 
blessingJ  he  added,  but  in  a  tone  that  appeared  to  set  no  great  store  by 
either. 

"  Thou  hast  both,  my  brother,"  said  the  Abbot ;  but  no  sooner  had  Eus- 
tace left  the  apartment,  than  Boniface  could  not  help  breaking  on  tha 
willing  eai-  of  the  Sacristan  his  sincere  wish,-  that  any  spirit,  black,  white. 
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or  gray,  would  read  the  adviser  such  a  lesson,  as  to  cure  him  of 
sumption  in  esteeming  himself  wiser  than  the  whole  community, 

"  I  wish  hiin  no  worise  lesson,"  said  the  Sacristan,  "  than  to  go  st 
merrily  down  the  river  with  a  ghost  behind,  and  Kelpies,  night-crows,  and 
mud-eels,  all  waiting  to  have  a  snatch  at  him. 

gS  fuJk'S  Iwr  liibliis.  wlwm  ivaliS  jia  to-niihlT" 
"Brother  Philip,"  said  the  Abbot,  "we  exhort  thee  to  aay  thy  prayers, 
compose  thyself,  and  banish  that  foolish  chant  from  thy  mind ;— it  la  but  a 
deception  of  the  devil's." 

'*  I  will  essay,  reverend  Father,"  said  the  Sacristan,  "  but  the  tune  hangs 
by  my  memory  like  a  bur  in  a  beggar's  rags ;  it  mingles  with  the  psalt«r — 
the  very  bolls  of  the  convent  seem  to  repeat  the  words,  and  jingle  to  the 
tune ;  and  were  you  to  put  me  to  death  at  this  very  moment,  it  is  my  belief 
I  should  die  singing  it —  'Now  swim  we  merrily'  —  it  is  as  it  were  a  spell 

He  then  agwn  began  to  warble 

And  cheeking  himself  in  the  strain  with  difficultj,  he  eiclaimed,  "  It  is  too 
certain — I  am  but  a  lost  priest!  Swim  we  merrily — I  shall  sing  it  at  the 
very  mass— Wo  is  me !  I  shall  sing  all  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  yet 
never  be  able  to  change  the  tune  I" 

The  honest  Abbot  replied,  "he  knew  many  a  good  fellow  in  the  same 
condition;"  and  concluaed  the  remark  with  "hoi  hoi  ho!"  for  his  reve- 
rence, as  the  reader  may  partly  have  observed,  was  one  of  those  dull  folks 
who  iove  a  quiet  joke. 

The  Sacristan,  well  acquwnted  with  his  Superior's  humour,  endeavoured 
to  join  in  the  laugh,  but  hia  unfortunate  canticle  came  again  across  his 
imagination,  and  interrupted  the  hilarity  of  his  customary  echo. 

"  By  the  rood,  Brother  Philip,"  s^d  the  Abbot,  much  moved,  "  you  foe- 
coma  altogether  intolerable!  and  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  spell  could  not 
subsist  over  a  person  of  religion,  and  in  a  religious  house,  unless  he  were 
under  mortal  sin.  Wherefore,  say  the  seven  penitentiary  psalms  —  make 
diligent  use  of  thy  scourge  and  hair-cloth  —  refrain  for  three  days  from  all 
food,  save  bread  and  water  —  I  myself  will  shrive  thee,  and  wo  will  see  if 
this  singing  devil  may  be  driven  out  of  thee ;  at  least  I  think  Father  Eus- 
tace himscB  could  devise  no  better  esorcism." 

The  Sacristan  sighed  deeply,  but  knew  remonstrance  was  vain.  He  re- 
tired therefore  to  his  cell,  to  try  how  far  psalmody  might  bo  able  to  drive 
off  the  sounds  of  the  syren  tune  which  haunted  his  memory. 


the  lonely  valley  of  Glendearg,  In  a  brief  conversation  with  the  churlish 
warder,  he  had  the  address  to  render  him  more  tractable  in  the  controversy 
betwixt  him  and  the  convent.  He  reminded  him  that  his  father  had  been  a 
vassal  under  the  community ;  that  his  brother  was  childless ;  and  that  their 
possession  would  revert  to  the  church  on  hia  death,  and  might  be  either 
granted  to  himself  the  warder,  or  to  soma  greater  favourite  of  the  Abbot,  as 
matters  chanced  to  stand  betwist  them  at  the  time.  The  Sub-Prior  sug- 
gested to  him  also,  the  necessary  connexion  of  interests  betwixt  the  Monas- 
tery and  the  office  which  this  man  enjoyed.  He  listened  with  temper  to  hia 
rude  and  churlish  answers ;  and  by  keepin"  his  own  interest  firm  pitched 
in  his  view,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  tliat  Peter  gradually  softened  his 
tone,  and  consented  to  let  every  pilgrim  who  travelled  upon  foot  pass  free 
of  exaction  until  Pentacost  next;  they  who  travelled  on  horseback  or  other- 
wise, contentinf;  to  pay  the  ordinary  custom.  Having  thus  accommodated 
a  matter  in  which  the  weal  of  the  convent  was  so  deeply  interested.  Father 
Eustace  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
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A  NoTEMBER  mist  overspread  the  little  valley,  up  which  slowly  but 
steadily  rode  the  Monk  Eustace.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  feeling  of 
melancholy  inspired  by  the  ecene  and  by  the^  season.  The  stream  seemed 
t*  murmur  with  a  deep  and  oppressed  note,  as  if  bewailing  the  departure 
of  autumn.  Among  the  scattered  copses  which  here  and  there  fringed  its 
banks,  the  oalt-trcea  only  retained  that  pallid  green  that  precedes  their 
russet  hue.  The  leaves  of  the  willows  were  most  of  thenx  stripped  from 
the  branches,  lay  rustling  at  each  breath,  and  disturbed  by  eyerj  step  of 
the  mule ;  while  the  foliago  of  other  trees,  totally  withered,  kept  still  pre- 
carious possession  of  the  boughs,  waiting  the  first  wind  to  scatter  them. 

The  monk  dropped  into  the  natural  train  of  pensive  thought  which  these 
autumnal  emblems  of  mortal  hopes  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire. 
"  There,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  loaves  which  lay  strewed  around,  "  lie  the 
hopes  of  early  youth,  first  formed  that  they  may  soonest  wither,  and  love- 
liest in  apring  to  become  most  contemptible  in  winter  ;  but  you,  ye  linger- 
ers," he  added,  looking  to  a  knot  of  beeches  which  still  bore  their  withered 
leaves,  "you  are  the  proud  plans  of  adventurous  manhood,  formed  later, 
and  still  clinging  to  the  mind  of  age,  although  it  acknowledges  their  inanity ! 
None  lasts  —  none  endures,  save  the  f  li  f  th    h    dy      k  which  only 

begins  to  show  itself  when  that  of  th  f  tl      f       t  has      joyed  half 

its  existence.     A  palo  and  decayed  hu  II   t  p         se    b  t   1 11  it  retains 

that  symptom  of  vitality  to  the  last.  —  &  b  t  w  th  F  th  E  t  ce !  The 
faify  hopes  of  my  youth  I  have  trodd  \      f    t  1  k    th        neglected 

rusUera  —  to  the  prouder  dreams  of  my  m  h  dll  kb  kasto  lofty 
chimeras,  of  which  the  pith  and  esse        h       1    g  fid  d ;  but  my 

religious  vowa,  the  faithful  profession  wh    h  I  h  d  my  maturer 

ago,  ahall  retain  life  while  aught  of  E     t  ce  1  ^     S  '  ^^y  ^^ — 

feeble  it  must  be  —  yet  live  it  shall,  th     p       1  d  le  ti       t    serve  the 

Church  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  to      mb  t  th    h  by  which  she 

is  assailed,"     Thus  spoke,  at  least  thu    th     ght       m  I  us  according 

lo  his  imperfect  knowledge,  confoundi  g  th  t  1  t  t  f  Christianity 
with  the  extravagant  and  usurped  cla  m  f  th  Ch  h  f  Bome,  and  de- 
fending his  cause  with  an  ardour  wortl  y    f     b  tt 

While  moving  onward  in  this  cent      pi  t       ra    d    h  Id  not  help 

thinking  more  than  once,  that  he  saw  h  p  th  I  form  f  a  female 
dressed  in  white,  who  appeared  in  th      tt  t  d      f  1  t  t  But  the 

impression  was  only  momentary,  and  wh  h     look  d    te  dily  to  the 

point  where  he  conceived  the  figure  appea  d  t  Iw  y  p  d  that  he  had 
mistaken  some  natural  object,  a  white  ag  th  t  k  f  d  ycd  birch- 
tree  with  its  silver  bark,  for  the  appearance  in  question. 

Father  Eustace  had  dwelt  too  long  in  Home  to  partake  the  superstitious 
feelings  of  the  more  ignorant  Scottish  clergy;  yet  he  certainly  thought  it 
extraordinary,  that  so  strong  an  impression  should  have  been  made  on  hia 
mind  by  the  legend  of  the  Sacristan.  "  It  is  strange,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"that  this  story,  which  doubtleas  was  the  invention  of  Brother  Philip  to 
cover  his  own  impropriety  of  conduct,  should  run  so  much  in  my  head, 
and  disturb  my  more  serious  thoughts  —  I  am  wont,  I  tliink,  to  have  more 
command  over  m^  senses.  I  will  repeat  my  prayers,  and  banish  such  folly 
from  my  rocolIeutioD." 
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The  monk  aooordinglj  be^an  with  devotion  to  tell  hU  beada,  in  pursuanne 
of  the  prescribed  rule  of  hia  order,  and  was  not  again  disturbed  bj  any 
wandennga  of  the  inrngination,  until  ho  found  himself  beneath  the  little 
fortalice  of  Oleadearg. 

Dame  Glendinning,  who  stood  at  the  gate,  set  up  a  shout  of  surririso  and 
joy  at  seeing  the  good  fatlier.  "Martin,"  she  said,  "Jasper,  whoro  be  a' 
the  folk?  —  help  the  right  reverend  Sub-Prior  to  dismount,  and  take  his 
mule  from  him. — 0  father  I  Ood  has  sent  jou  in  our  need — I  was  just  going 
to  send  man  and  horse  to  the  convent,  though  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
give  so  much  trouble  to  jour  reverenoes." 

"Our  trouble  matters  not,  good  dame,"  said  Father  Eustace;  "in  what 
oan  I  pleasure  you  ?  I  came  hither  to  viait  the  Lady  of  Avenel." 

"  Well-a-day  1"  said  Dame  Alice,  "  and  it  was  on  her  part  that  I  hod  the 
boldness  to  tbink  of  summoning  you,  for  the  good  lady  will  never  be  able 
to  wear  over  the  day! — Would  it  please  you  to  go  to  her  chamber?" 

"  Hath  she  not  been  shriven  by  Father  Philip  ?"  said  the  monk. 

"  Shriven  she  was,"  said  the  Dame  of  Olendearg,  "  and  by  Father  Philip, 
as  your  reverence  truly  aays  —  but — I  wish  it  may  have  been  a  clean  ahrifb 
—  Methought  Father  Philip  looked  but  moody  upon  it  —  and  thero  was  a 

book  which  he  took  away  with  him,  that "    She  paused  as  if  unwilling 

to  proceed. 

"Speak  out,  Dame  Glendinning,"  said  the  Father;  "with  us  il  is  your 
duty  to  have  no  secrets." 

"  Nay,  if  it  please  your  reverence,  it  is  not  that  I  would  keep  anything 
from  your  reverence's  knowledge,  but  I  fear  I  should  prejudice  the  iady  in 
jour  opinion  ;  for  she  is  an  eicellent  lady — months  and  years  has  she  dwelt 
in  this  tower,  and  none  more  exemplary  than  she ;  but  this  matter,  doubtr 
less,  she  will  explain  it  herself  to  your  reverence." 

"  I  desire  first  to  know  it  from  you,  Dame  Glendinning,"  said  the  monk ; 
"  and  I  awain  repeat,  it  is  your  duty  to  tell  it  to  me." 

"  This  Doolc,  if  it  please  your  reverence,  which  Father  Philip  removed 
from  Glendearg,  was  this  morning  returned  to  us  ia  a  strange  manner," 
said  the  good  widow, 

"Returned!"  said  the  monk;  "how  mean  you!" 

"  I  mean,"  answered  Dame  Glendinning,  "  that  it  was  brought  back  to 
the  tower  of  Glendearg,  the  saints  best  know  how  —  that  same  Dook  which 
Father  Philip  oatried  with  him  but  yesterday.  Old  Martin,  that  is  my 
taaker  and  the  lady's  servant,  was  driving  out  the  cows  to  the  pasture — for 
we  have  three  good  milk-cows,  reverend  father,  blessed  be  Saint  Waldave, 
and  thanks  to  the  holy  Monastery " 

The  monk  groaned  with  impatience ;  but  he  remembered  thai  a  woman 
of  the  good  dame's  condition  was  like  a  top,  which,  if  yon  let  it  spin  on 
untouched,  must  at  last  come  to  a  pause  ;  but,  if  you  interrupt  it  by  flog- 
ging, there  is  no  end  to  its  gyrations.  "  Bnt,  to  speak  no  more  of  the  cows, 
your  reverence,  though  they  are  likely  cattle  as  ever  were  tied  to  a  stake, 
the  tasker  was  driving  them  out,  and  the  lads,  that  ia  my  Halbert  and  my 
Edward,  that  your  reverence  has  seen  at  church  on  holidaya,  and  especially 
Halbert, — -for  you  patted  him  on  the  head  and  gave  him  a  brooch  of  Saint 
Cutlibert,  which  he  wears  in  his  bonnet,  —  and  little  Mary  Avenel,  that  is 
the  lady's  daughter,  they  ran  all  after  the  cattle,  and  began  to  play  up  and 
down  uie  pasture  as  young  folk  will,  your  reverence.  And  at  length  they 
lost  sight  of  Martin  and  the  cows ;  and  they  began  to  run  up  a  little  cleugh 
which  we  call  Corri-nan-Shian,  whore  there  is  a  wee  bit  stripe  of  a  bum, 
and  they  saw  there  —  Good  guide  us!- — o  Whitfl  Woman  Bitting  on  the 
bumside  wrin^ng  her  hands  —  so  the  bairns  were  frighted  to  aee  a  atraiiffo 
woman  sitting  there,  all  but  Halbert,  who  will  be  sixteen  come  Whitsuntide ; 
and,  beaides,  he  never  feared  ony  thing  —  and  when  they  went  up  to  her  — 
behold  she  was  passed  away!" 
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"For  shame,  good  woman!"  said  FatherEuBtace;  "awoiuan  of  your  sense 
to  listen  to  a,  tale  so  idle  I  —  tho  young  foli  told  you  a  lie,  and  that  was  all." 

"Nay,  air,  it  was  more  than  that,"  said  the  old  dame  ;  "for,  besides  that 
they  never  told  me  a  lie  in  their  liyes,  I  must  warn  jou  that  on  the  very 
ground  where  the  White  Woman  was  sitting,  they  found  the  Iiady  of  Avencl's 
book,  and  brought  it  with  them  to  the  tower." 

"  That  is  worthy  of  mark  at  least,"  said  the  monk.  "  Know  you  no  other 
copy  of  this  volume  within  these  bounds!" 

"Hono,  your  reverence,"  returned  Blspeth ;  "why  should  there?  —  no 
one  could  read  it  were  there  twenty." 

"  Then  you  are  sure  it  is  the  very  same  volume  which  you  gave  to  Father 
Philip !"  said  tho  monk. 

"  As  sure  as  that  I  now  speak  with  your  reverence." 

"  It  is  most  singular  I"  said  the  monk ;  and  ho  walked  across  tho  room  in 
a  musing  posture. 

"  I  have  been  upon  nettles  to  hear  what  your  reverence  would  say,"  con- 
tinued Dame  Glendinning,  "respecting  this  matter  —  There  is  nothing  I 
would  not  do  for  the  Lady  of  Avenel  and  her  family,  and  that  has  been 
proved,  and  for  her  servants  to  boot,  both  Martin  and  Tibb,  although  Tibb 
IS  not  so  civil  sometimes  as  altogether  I  have  a  right  to  expect ;  but  I  can- 
not think  it  beseeming  to  have  angels,  or  ghosts,  or  fairies,  or  the  like, 
waiting  upon  a  leddy  when  she  is  in  another  woman's  house,  in  respect  it  is 
no  ways  creditable.  Ony  thing  she  had  to  do  was  always  done  to  her  hand, 
without  cosUng  her  either  pains  or  pence,  as  a  country  body  says;  and 
besides  the  discredit,  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  no  safety  in  having 
saoh  unchancy  creatures  about  ane.  But  I  have  tied  red  thread  round  the 
baLrns's  throats,"  (so  her  fondness  still  called  them,)  "  and  given  ilka  ane  of 
them  a  riding-wand  of  rowan-tree,  forhy  sowing  up  a  slip  of  witch-elm  into 
their  doublets;  and  I  wish  to  know  of  your  reverence  if  there  be  ony  thing 
mair  that  a  lono  woman  can  do  in  the  matter  of  ghosts  and  fairies?  —  Bo 
here !  that  I  should  have  named  their  unlucky  names  twice  ower  I" 

"  Dame  Glendinning,"  answered  the  monk,  somewhat  abruptly,  when  the 
good  woman  had  finished  her  narrative,  "  I  pray  you,  do  jou  know  the 
miller's  daughter?" 

"Did  I  know  Kate  Happer?"  replied  the  widow;  "as  well  as  the  beggar 
knows  his  dish  —  n  canty  quean  was  Kate,  and  a  special  cummer  of  my  ain 
maybe  twenty  years  ?yne." 

"She  cannot  be  the  wench  I  mean."  said  Father  Eustace;  "she  after 
whom  I  inquire  is  scarce  fifteen,  a  black-eyed  girl  —  you  may  have  seen  her 
at  the  kirk." 

"  Tour  reverence  must  be  in  the  right ;  and  she  is  my  cummer's  niece, 
doubtless,  that  you  are  pleased  to  speak  of:  but  I  thank  God  1  have  always 
been  too  duteous  in  attention  to  the  mass,  to  know  whether  young  wenches 
have  black  eyes  or  groon  ones." 

The  good  father  had  so  much  of  the  world  about  him,  that  he  was  unable 
to  avoid  smiling,  when  tho  dame  boasted  her  absolute  resistance  to  a  tempt.- 
alion,  which  was  not  quite  so  liable  to  beset  her  as  those  of  the  other  sei. 

"Perhaps,  then,"  he  said,  "you  know  her  usual  dress,  Dame  Glendin- 

iough,  "  a  white  kirlle  the 
)t  —  and  a  blue  hood,  that 
might  weal  be  spared,  for  pcidefuluess." 

"  Then,  may  it  not  be  she,"  said  the  father,  "  who  has  brought  back  this 
book,  and  stepped  out  of  the  way  when  the  children  came  near  her?" 

The  darae  paused  —  was  unwilling  to  combat  tho  solution  suggGsted  by 
the  monk  —  but  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  the  lass  of  the  mill  should 
come  so  far  from  home  into  so  wild  a  corner  merely  to  leave  ati  old  book 
with  three  children,  from  whoso  observation  she  wished  to  conceal  herself. 
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Above  all,  she  could  not  underBtand  why,  since  she  had  acquaintances  ia 
the  family,  and  since  the  Dame  Glendinniog  had  always  paid  her  molturB 
and  knavBship  duly,  the  said  lass  of  the  millhad  not  come  in  to  reat  herself 
and  eat  a  morael,  and  tell  her  the  current  news  of  the  water. 

These  very  objections  satisfied  the  monk  that  his  conjectures  were  right. 
"  Pame,"  he  said,  "  you  mus't  be  cautious  in  what  you  say.  This  is  an 
instance  —  I  would  it  were  the  sole  one  —  of  the  power  of  the  Enemy  in 
these  days.     The  matter  must  be  sifted  with  a  curious  and  a  careful  hand." 

"Indeed."  said  Elspeth,  trying  to  catch  and  chime  in  with  the  ideas  of 
the  Sub-Prior,  "  I  haye  often  thought  the  miller's  folk  at  the  Monastery-mill 
were  far  oyer  careless  in  sifting  our  melder,  and  In  bolting  it  too  — some 
folk  say  they  will  not  stick  at  whiles  to  put  in  a  handful  of  ashes  amongst 
Christian  folk's  eom-moal." 

"  That  shall  be  looked  after  also,  dame,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  not  displeased 
to  see  that  the  good  old  woman  went  off  on  a  false  scent ;  "  and  now,  by 
your  leave,  I  will  see  this  lady  — do  you  go  before,  and  prepare  her  to  sco 

Damo  Glendinning  loft  the  lower  apartment  accordingly,  which  the  monk 
paced  in  anxious  reflection,  considering  how  he  might  best  discharge,  with 
humanity  as  well  as  with  eflfect,  the  important  duty  imposed  on  him.  He 
resolved  to  approach  the  bedside  of  the  sick  person  with  reprimands,  miti- 
gated onlyby  a  feeling  for  her  weak  condition  —  he  determined,  in  case  of  her 
reply,  to  which  late  examples  of  hardened  heretics  might  encourage  her,  to  be 
prepared  with  answers  to  the  customary  scruples.  High  fraught,  also,  with 
ne^  against  her  unauthorized  intrusion  into  the  priestly  function,  by  study 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  he  im^ned  to  himself  the  answers  which  oneof 
the  modemschoolof  heresy  might  return  to  him  —  the  Tictorious  refutation 
which  should  lay  the  disputant  prostrate  at  the  Confessor's  mercy  —  and  the 
healing,  yet  awful  exhortation,  which,  under  pain  of  refusing  flie  last  con- 
solations of  reli^on,  he  designed  to  make  to  the  penitent,  conjuring  her,  as 
she  loved  her  own  soul's  welfare,  to  disclose  to  him  what  she  knew  of  the 
dark  mystery  of  iniquity,  by  which  heresies  were  introduced  into  the  most 
secluded  spots  of  the  very  patrimony  of  the  Church  herself — what  agents 
they  had  who  could  thus  glide,  as  it  were  unseen,  from  place  to  place,  bring 
back  the  volume  which  the  Church  had  interdicted  to  the  spots  from  which 
it  hod  been  removed  under  her  express  auspices ;  and,  who,  by  encouraging 
the  daring  and  profane  thirst  after  knowledge  forbidden  and  useless  to  the 
laity,  had  encouri^d  the  fisher  of  souls  to  use  with  effect  his  old  bait  of 
ambition  and  vain-glory. 

Much  of  this  premeditated  disputation  escaped  the  good  father,  whea 
Elspeth  returned,  her  tears  flowing  faster  than  her  apron  could  dry  them, 
and  made  him  a  signal  to  follow  her.  "  How,"  said  the  monk,  "  is  she  then 
BO  near  her  end?  —  nay,  the  Church  must  not  break  or  bruise,  when  comfort 
is  yet  possible ;"  and  forgetting  his  polemics,  the  good  Sub-Prior  hastened 
to  the  little  apartment,  where,  on  the  wretched  bed  which  she  had  occupied 
sinoe  her  misfortunes  had  driven  her  to  the  Tower  of  Glondoarg,  the  widow 
of  Walter  Avenel  had  rendered  up  her  spirit  to  her  Creator.  "  My  God  I" 
said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  and  has  my  unfortunate  dallying  suffered  her  to  depart 
without  the  Church's  consolation !  Look  to  her,  dame,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
eager  impatience;  "is  there  not  yet  a  sparkle  of  the  life  left?  —  may  she 
not  be  recalled — recalled  but  for  a  moment?  — Oh  I  would  that  she  could 
express,  but  by  the  most  imperfect  word  —  but  by  the  most  foeble  motion, 
heracquiescencein  the  needful  task  of  penitential  prayer!  — Does  she  not 
breathe?  —  Art  thou  sure  she  doth  not?" 

"  She  will  never  breathe  more,"  said  the  matron.  "  Oh !  the  poor  father- 
leas  girl  —  now  motherless  also  —  Oh,  the  kind  companion  I  have  had  these 
many  years,  whom  I  shall  never  see  again !  But  she  is  in  heaven  for  cer- 
tmn,  if  ever  woman  went  there ;  for  a  woman  of  better  life—" 
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"  Wo  to  me,"  said  the  good  monk,  "  if  indeed  she  went  not  hence  in  good 
asfiarance  —  wo  to  the  reoklesB  shepherd,  who  suffered  tie  wolf  to  carry  a 
choice  one  from  tie  floek,  while  he  Dusied  himself  with  trimiDing  hia  shng 
and  hia  staff  to  give  the  monster  battle  I  Oh!  if  in  the  long  Hereafter, 
aught  but  weal  should  that  poor  spirit  share,  what  has  my  delay  cost? — tho 
value  of  an  immortal  soul !" 

He  then  approached  the  body,  full  of  the  deep  remorse  natural  to  a  good 
man  of  his  persuasion,  who  devoutly  believed  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  "  Ay,"  said  he,  gazing  on  the  pallid  corpse,  from  which  the  spirit 
had  parted  so  placidly  as  t«  leave  a  smile  upon  the  thin  blue  lips,  which  had 
been  so  long  wasted  by  decay  that  they  haa  parted  with  the  last  breath  of 
animation  without  the  sliehtest  convulsive  tremor  —  "Aj,"  said  Father 
Eustace,  "  there  lies  the  faded  tree,  and,  as  it  fell,  so  it  lies^awful  thought 
for  me,  should  mj  neglect  have  left  it  to  descend  in  an  evil  direction  !"  lie 
then  agaiu  and  again  conjured  Dajne  Glendinning  to  tell  him  what  she  knew 
of  the  demeanour  and  ordinary  walk  of  the  deceased. 

All  tended  to  the  high  honour  of  the  deceased  lady,  for  her  companion, 
who  admired  her  sufficieutly  while  alive,  notwithstanding  some  trifling 
points  of  jealousy,  now  idolized  her  after  her  death,  and  could  think  of  no 
attribute  of  praise  with  which  she  did  not  adorn  her  memory. 

Indeed,  the  Ladj  of  Avenel,  however  she  might  privately  doubt  some  of 
the  doctrines  announced  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  although  she  bad 
probably  tacitly  appealed  from  that  corrupted  system  of  Christianity  to  the 
volume  OR  which  Christianity  itself  is  fonnded,  had  nevertheless  been 
regular  in  her  attendance  on  the  worship  of  tho  Church,  not,  perhaps,  ex- 
tending her  scruples  bo  far  as  to  break  off  communion.  Such  indeed  was 
the  first  sentiment  of  the  earlier  reformers,  who  seemed  to  have  studied,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  avoid  a  schism,  until  the  violence  of  the  Pope  rendered  it 
inevitable. 

Father  Eustace,  on  the  present  occasion,  listened  with  oagcmess  to  every- 
thing which  could  load  to  assure  him  of  the  lady's  orthodoiy  in  the  main 
points  of  belief;  for  his  conscience  reproached  him  sorely,  that,  instead  of 
protracting  conversation  with  the  Dame  of  Giendearg,  he  had  not  instantly 
hastened  where  his  presence  was  so  necessary.  "If,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  dead  body,  "  thou  art  yet  free  from  the  utmost  penalty  due  to  the  fot 
lowers  of  false  doctrine — if  thou  dost  but  suffer  for  a  time,  to  eipiate  faults 
done  in  the  body,  hut  partaking  of  mortal  frailty  more  than  of  deadly  sin, 
fear  not  that  thy  abode  shall  he  long  in  the  penat  regions  to  which  thou 
mayest  be  doomed — if  vigils — if  masses — if  penance — if  maceration  of  my 
body,  till  it  resembles  that  extenuated  form  ifliich  the  soul  hath  abandoned, 
may  assure  thy  deliverance.  The  Holy  Church — the  godly  foundation — our 
blessed  Patroness  herself,  shall  intercede  for  one  whose  errors  were  counter- 
balanced by  so  many  virtues. — Leave  me,  dame — here,  and  by  her  bed-side, 
will  I  perform  those  duties  which  this  piteous  case  demands !" 

Elsceth  lell  the  monk,  who  employ^  himself  in  fervent  and  sincere, 
though  erroneous  prayers,  for  the  weal  of  the  departed  spirit.  For  an  hour 
he  remained  in  the  apartment  of  death,  and  then  returned  to  the  hall,  where 
be  found  the  Htill  weeping  friend  of  the  deceased. 

Sut  it  would  be  injustice  to  Mrs.  Olendinning's  hospitality,  if  we  suppose 
her  to  Lave  been  weeping  during  this  long  interval,  or  rather  if  we  suppose 
her  so  entirely  absorbed  by  the  tribute  of  sorrow  which  she  paid  frankly 
and  plentifully  to  her  deceased  friend,  as  to  be  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
rights  of  hospitality  due  to  tbe  holy  visiter — who  was  confessor  at  once,  and 
Sub-Prior — mighty  in  all  religious  and  secular  considerations,  so  far  as  the 
vassals  of  the  Monastery  were  interested. 

Her  barley-bread  had  been  toasted  —  her  choicest  cask  of  home-brewed 
ale  had  been  broached  —  her  best  butter  had  been  placed  on  the  hall-table, 
along  with  her  most  savoury  ham,  and  her  choicest  cheese,  ere  she  aban 
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doned  herself  to  the  eKtremity  of  aorrow;  and  it  waa  not  till  eho  had 
arranged  her  little  repast  neatij  on  the  hoard,  that  she  aat  down  in  the 
ohimnej  corner,  threw  her  cheuked  apron  ovoi"  har  head,  and  gare  way  to 
the  current  of  tears  and  aoha  In  thia  there  was  no  grimace  or  affectation. 
The  good  dame  held  the  hononra  of  her  house  to  be  as  essential  a  duty, 
especially  when  a  monk  waa  her  visitant  as  any  other  pressing  call  upon  her 
conacieoce ;  nor  until  these  were  suitably  attended  to  did  she  find  herself  at 
liberty  to  indulge  her  sorrow  for  her  departed  friend. 

When  she  was  conscious  of  the  Sub^Prlor's  presence,  she  rose  with  tho 
aanie  attention  to  his  reception  ;  but  he  declined  ali  the  offers  of  hospitality 
with  which  she  endeavoured  to  tempt  him.     Not  her  butter,  as  yellow  as 

fold,  and  the  heat,  she  assured  him,  that  was  made  in  the  patrimony  of  St. 
[ary  —  not  the  harley  aeones,  which  "the  departed  saint,  God  sain  her  I 
used  to  say  were  ao  good"  —  not  the  ale,  nor  any  other  oates  which  poor 
Elspeth's  stores  afforded,  could  prevail  on  the  Sub-Prior  to  break  his  fast. 

"Thia  day,"  he  said,  "I  must  not  taste  food  untii  the  sun  go  down, 
happy  if,  in  so  doing,  I  can  expiate  my  own  nagligenco  —  happier  stilJ,  if 
my  sufferings  of  this  trifling  nature,  undertaken  in  pure  faith  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  ma^  benefit  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  Yet,  dame,"  he  added, 
I  may  not  so  faciorgetthe  living  in  my  cares  for  the  dead,  as  to  leave  behind 
me  that  hook,  whioh  is  to  the  ignorant  what,  to  our  first  parents,  the  tree  of 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  unhappily  proved — eicellent  indeed  in  itself, 
but  fatal  because  used  by  those  to  whom  it  is  prohibited." 

"Oh,  bliliely,  reverend  father,"  said  the  widow  of  Simon  Glendinning, 
"  will  I  give  you  the  book,  if  so  be  I  can  while  it  from  the  bairns ;  and 
indeed,  poor  things,  as  the  case  stands  with  them  even  now,  you  might 
take  the  heart  out  of  their  bodies,  and  they  never  find  ilwiut,  they  are  sae 
begrutten."* 

"Give  thom  this  missal  instead,  good  dame,"  said  the  father,  drawing 
from  his  pocket  one  which  was  jjuriously  illuminated  with  paintings,  "and 
I  will  come  mjself,  or  send  one  at  a  fitting  time,  and  teach  them  the  mean- 
ing of  these  pictures." 

"  The  bonny  images  I"  said  Dame  Glendinning,  forgetting  for  an  instant 
her  grief  in  her  admiration,  "  and  weei  I  wot,"  added  she,  "  it  is  another 
sort  of  a  book  than  the  poor  Lady  of  Avenel's ;  and  blessed  might  we  have 
been  this  day,  if  your  reverence  had  found  the  way  up  the  glen,  instead  of 
Father  Philip,  though  the  Saerietan  ia  a  powerful  man  too,  and  speaks  as 
if  ho  would  ger  the  house  fly  abroad,  save  tJiat  the  walls  are  gey  thick. 
Simon's  forebears  (may  he  and  they  be  blessed  1}  took  care  of  that." 

The  monk  ordered  his  mule,  and  was  about  to  take  his  leave ;  and  the  good 
dame  waa  still  delaying  him  with  questions  about  tho  funeral,  when  a  horse- 
man, armed  and  accoutred,  rode  into  the  little  court-yard  which  surrounded 
the  Keep. 
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The  Scottish  laws,  which  were  as  wisely  and  judiciously  made  as  they 
■were  ciinjlcssly  and  ineffectually  executed,  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
leatrain  the  damage  dooe  to  agriculture,  hy  Uie  chiefs  and  landed  pro- 
prietors retaining  in  their  service  what  were  called  jack-men,  from  the 
jacft,  or  doublet,  quilted  with  iron  which  they  wore  as  defensive  armour. 
These  military  retainers  conducted  themseiveB  with  great  insolence  toward b 
the  industrious  part  of  the  community — lived  in  a  great  measure  hy  plunder. 


labours  of  indastry,  for  an  unsettled,  precarious,  and  dangerous  trade,  which 
yet  had  such  charms  for  those  once  accustomed  to  it,  that  they  became  in- 
capable of  following  any  other.  Hence  the  complaint  of  John  Upland,  a 
fictitious  character,  representing  a  countryman,  into  whose  mouth  the  poets 
of  the  day  put  their  general  satires  upon  men  and  manners. 

Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  the  horseman  who  now  arrived  at  the  little  Tower 
of  Glendcarg,  was  one  of  the  hopeful  company  cf  whom  the  poet  complains, 
as  was  indicated  by  his  "  spleut  on  spauld,"  (iron-plates  on  his  shoulder,) 
his  rusted  spurs,  and  his  long  lance.  An  iron  siull-cap,  none  cf.tho 
brightest,  bore  for  distinction  a  sprig  of  the  holly,  which  was  Avenel's 
badge.  A  long  two-edged  straight  sword,  having  a,  handle  made  of  polished 
oak,  huDg  down  by  his  side.  The  meagre  condition  of  his  horse,  and  the 
wild  and  emaciated  look  of  the  rider,  showed  their  occupation  could  not  be 
accounted  an  easy  or  a  thriving  one.  He  saluted  Dame  Glendinning  with 
little  courtesy,  and  the  monk  with  less ;  for  the  growing  disrespect  tc  the 
religious  orders  had  not  failed  to  extend  itself  among  a  class  of  men  of  such 
disorderly  habits,  although  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  tolerably  indiffer- 
ent alike  to  the  new  or  tne  ancient  doctrines. 

"  So,  our  lady  is  dead,  Dame  Glendinning  1"  said  the  jack-man  ;  "  my 
master  has  sent  you  even  now  a  fat  huUock  for  her  mart — it  may  serve  for 
her  iuneraj.  I  nave  loft  him  in  the  upper  cleugh,  as  he  is  somewhat  ken- 
speckle,*  and  is  marked  both  with  cut  and  birn — the  sooner  the  skin  is  off, 
and  he  is  in  saulttat^  the  less  like  you  are  to  have  trouble — you  understand 
me?  Let  me  have  a  peek  of  com  for  my  horse,  and  beef  and  beer  for 
myself,  for  I  must  go  on  to  the  Monastery —though  I  think  this  monk  hero 
might  do  mine  erraad." 

"  Thine  errand,  rude  man !"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  knitting  his  brows- — - 

"For  God's  sakel"  cried  poor  Dame  Glendinning,  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
a  quarrel  between  them,  —  "0  Christie  I  —  it  is  the  Sub-Prior  —  0  reverend 
Bir,  it  is  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  the  laird's  chief  jack-jnan;  jo  know  that 
little  havings  can  be  expected  from  the  like  o'  them." 

"Are  you  a  retainer  of  the  Laird  of  Avenel?"  said  the  monk,  addressing 
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himself  to  the  horseman,  "  and  do  you  speak  thus  rudely  to  a  brother  of 
Saint  Mary's,  to  whom  thy  master  is  so  much  beholden?" 

"  He  means  to  be  yet  more  beholden  to  your  house,  Sir  Monk,"  answered 
the  fellow;  "for  hearing  his  sister-in-law,  the  widow  of  Walter  of  Avenel, 
■was  on  her  death-bed,  he  sent  me  to  say  to  the  Father  Abbot  and  the  bre- 
thren, that  he  will  bold  the  funeral-feast  at  their  conTent,  and  invites  him- 
self thereto,  with  a  score  of  horse  and  some  friends,  ahd  to  abide  there  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  —  having  horse-meat  and  men's-meat  at  the 
charge  of  the  communi^ ;  of  which  his  intention  he  sends  due  notice,  that 
fitting  preparation  may  be  timeously  made." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  believe  not  that  I  will  do  to  the  Father 
Abbot  the  indignity  of  delivering  such  an  errand.— Think' st  thou  the  goods 
of  the  church  were  bestowed  upon  hor  by  holy  princes  andjiioua  nobles, 
now  dead  and  ^ne,  to  bo  consumed  in  revelry  by  every  profligato  layman 
who  numbers  m  his  train  more  followers  than  he  can  support  by  honest 
means,  or  by  his  own  incomings  ?  Tell  thy  master,  from  the  Sub-Prior  of 
Saint  Mary  s,  that  the  Primate  hath  issued  his  commands  to  us  that  we 
submit  no  longer  to  this  compulsory  eiaction  of  hospitality  on  slight  or 
false  pretences.  Our  lands  and  goods  were  ^ven  to  relieve  pilgrims  and 
pious  persons,  not  to  feast  bands  of  rude  soldiers." 

"  This  to  me  I"  said  the  angry  spearman,  "  this  to  me  and  to  my  master 
—  Look  to  yourself  then,  Sir  Priest,  and  try  if  Avu  and  Credo  will  keep 
bullocks  from  wandering,  and  hay-stacks  from  burning." 

"  Dost  thou  menace  the  Holy  Church's  patrimony  wit|i  waste  and  fire- 
raising,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  and  that  iw  the  face  of  the  sun  t  I  call  on 
alt  who  hear  mo  to  bear  witness  to  the  words  this  ruffian  has  spoken.  Re- 
member how  the  Lord  James  drowned  such  as  you  by  scores  m  the  black 
pool  at  Jeddart.— To  him  and  to  the  Primate  will  I  complain."  Tho  soldier 
shifted  tho  position  of  his  lance,  and  brought  it  down  to  a  level  with  the 
monk's  body. 

Dame  Glendinning  began  to  shriek  for  assistance.  "  Tibb  Taoket  1  Mar- 
tin I  where  be  ye  all  ?  —  Christie,  for  the  love  of  God,  consider  he  is  a  man 
of  Holy  Kirk!" 

"I  care  not  for  his  spear,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  if  I  am  slain  in  defend- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges  of  my  community,  the  Primate  wiO  know  how 
to  take  vengeance." 

"  Let  him  look  to  himself,"  said  Christie,  but  at  the  same  time  depositing 
his  lance  against  the  wall  of  the  tower ;  "  if  the  Fife  men  spoke  true  who 
came  hither  with  the  Governor  in  the  last  raid,  Norman  Leslie  has  him  at 
feud,  and  is  like  to  set  him  hard.  We  know  Norman  a  true  bloodhound, 
who  wilt  never  quit  tho  slot.  But  I  had  no  design  to  offend  the  holy  father," 
he  added,  thinking  perhaps  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far ;  "  I  am  a  rude  man, 
bred  dD  lance  and  stirrup,  and  not  used  to  deal  with  book-learned  men  and 
priests ;  and  I  am  willing  to  ask  his  forgiveness  —  and  his  blessing,  if  I  havo 
said  aught  amiss." 

"  For  God's  sake  I  your  reverence,"  said  the  widow  of  Glendearg  apart  to 
the  Sut)-Prior,  "  bestow  on  him  your  forgiveness  —  how  shall  we  poor  folk 
sleep  in  security  in  the  dark  nights,  if  the  convent  is  at  feud  with  such  men 
as  he  is?" 

"You  are  right,  dame,"  siud  the  Sub-Prior,  "your  safety  should,  and 
must  be,  in  the  first  instance  consulted.  —  Soldier,  I  forgive  thee,  and  may 
God  bless  thee  and  send  thee  honesty." 

Christie  of  the  Ciinthill  made  an  unwilling  inclination  with  his  head,  and 
muttered  apart,  "  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  God  send  thee  starvation,  But 
now  to  my  manter's  demand.  Sir  Priest?     What  answer  am  I  to  return?" 

"  That  t!.e  body  of  the  widow  of  Walter  of  Avenel,"  answered  the  Father, 
"  shall  be  interred  aa  becomes  her  rank,  and  in  the  tomb  of  her  valiant 
husband.     For  your  mastar's  proffered  visit  of  thre«  days,  with  such  a  com- 
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may  and  retinne,  I  have  no  authoritj  to  reply  to  it ;  you  must  intimata  jour 
Chief's  purpose  to  the  Reyerend  Lord  Abbot." 

"  That  will  coBt  me  a  farther  ride,"  Biiid  the  man,  "  but  it  is  all  in  the  day's 
■work.  —  now  now,  mj  lad,"  said  he  to  Halbert^who  was  handling  the  long 
lanoe  which  he  had  laid  aside;  "how  do  jou  like  such  a  plaything!  —  will 
you  eo  with  me  and  be  a  moas-troopor?" 

"  The  Saints  in  their  mercy  forbid  I"  said  the  poor  mother ;  and  then, 
afraid  of  having  displeased  Christie  by  the  viraoity  of  her  exclamation,  she 
followed  it  up  by  explaining,  that  since  Simon's  death  she  could  not  look  on 
a  spear  or  a  bow,  or  any  implement  of  destruotion  without  trerobline. 

"Pshaw!"  answered  Christie,  "  thou  ahouldst  take  another  husband,  dame, 
and  drive  such  follies  out  of  thy  thoughts  —  what  aayst  thou  to  such  a  strap- 
ping lad  as  It  Why,  this  old  tower  of  thine  is  fenaible  enough,  and  there 
js  no  want  of  eleuchs,  and  crags,  and  bogs,  and  thickets,  if  one  was  set 
hard ;  a  man  might  bide  here  and  keep  his  half-score  of  lads,  and  as  many 
geldings,  and  Uve  on  what  he  could  lay  his  hand  on,  and  be  kind  to  thee, 
old  wench." 

"Alas I  Master  Christie,"  said  the  matron,  "that  you  should  talk  to  a 
lone  woman  in  such  a  fashion,  and  death  in  the  house  besides!" 

"Lone  woman  I  —  why,  that  is  the  very  reason  thou  shouldst  take  4  mate. 
Thy  old  friend  is  dead,  why,  good  —  choose  thou  another  of  somewhat 
tougher  frame,  and  that  will  not  die  of  the  pip  like  a  young  chicken.  — 
Better  still  —  Come,  dame,  let  me  hayo  something  lo  eat,  and  we  will  talk 

Dame  Elapeth,  though  she  well  knew  the  character  of  the  man,  whom  in 
fact  she  both  disliked  and  feared,  could  not  help  simpering  at  the  personal 
address  which  he  thought  proper  to  make  to  her.  She  whispered  to  the 
Sub-Prior,  "ony  thing  lust  to  keep  him  quiet,"  and  went  into  the  tower  to 
set  before  the  soldier  the  food  he  desired,  trusting  betwiit  ^od  cheer  and 
the  power  of  her  own  charms,  to  keep  Christie  of  the  ClmthUl  so  well 
amused,  that  the  altercation  betwixt  him  and  the  holy  father  should  not 
be  renewed. 

The  Sub-Prior  was  equally  unwilling  to  hazard  any  unnecessary  rupture 
between  the  community  and  such  a  person  aa  Julian  of  Avenel.  Ho  was 
sensible  that  moderation,  as  well  as  firmness,  was  necessary  (o  support  the 
tottering  cause  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  that,  contrary  to  former  times, 
tbe  quarrels  betwixt  the  clergy  and  laity  had,  in  the  present,  usually 
terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  avoid 
farther  strife  by  withdrawing,  but  failed  not,  in  the  first  place,  to  possess 
himself  of  the  volume  which  the  Sacristan  carried  off  the  evening  before, 
and  which  had  been  returned  to  the  glen  in  such  a  marreUous  c 


^ ..,  _  1  probably  have  joined,  but 

that  she  was  now  in  her  little  sleeping-chamber  with  Tibb,  who  was  exerting 
her  simple  skill  to  console  the  young  lady  for  her  mother's  death.  But  the 
younger  Glondinning  stood  up  in  defence  of  her  property,  and,  with  a  posi- 
tiveness  which  had  Tiitherto  made  no  part  of  his  character,  declared,  that 
now  the  kind  lady  wa«  dead,  the  book  was  Mary's,  and  no  one  but  Mary 
should  have  it. 

"But  if  it  is  not  a  fit  book  for  Mary  to  read,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the 
father,  gently,  "  you  would  not  wish  it  to  rem^a  with  her  ?" 

"The  lady  read  it,"  answered  the  young  champion  of  property;  "and  so 
it  could  not  be  wrong  —  it  shall  not  be  taken  away.^I  wonder  where  Hai- 
bert  is  t  —  listening  to  the  bravading  talcs  of  gay  Christie,  I  reckon,  —  he  is 
always  wishing  for  fighting,  and  now  he  is  out  of  the  way." 

"Why,  Edward,  you  would  not  fight  with  me,  who  am  both  a  priest  and 
^  old  man  ?" 

"  If  you  were  as  good  a  priest  aa  the  Pope,"  said  the  boy,  "  and  bs  old  aa 
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tfae  hills  to  boot,  you  ehall  not  car-y  away  Mary's  book  without  her  leave. 
I  will  do  battle  for  it." 

"  But  Bee  jou,  my  leve,"  said  the  monfe,  amused  with  tho  resolute  friend- 
Bhip  manifested  by  the  boy,  ■■  1  do  not  take  it ;  I  only  borrow  it ;  and  I  leave 
in  Its  place  my  own  gay  missal,  as  a  pledge  I  will  bring  it  ^ain." 

Edward  opened  tie  missal  with  eager  curiosity,  and  glanced  at  the  pic- 
tures with  which  it  was  illustrated.  "S^nt  George  and  tho  dragon  — 
Halbert  will  like  that ;  and  Saint  Michael  brandishing  his  sword  over  tha 
head  of  tie  Wicked  One  —  and  that  will  do  for  Halbert  too.  And  see  the 
S^nt  John  leading  his  lamb  in  the  wilderness,  with  his  little  orofls  made  of 
reeds,  and  his  scrip  and  ataff — that  shall  be  my  favourite ;  and  where  shall 
we  find  one  for  poor  Mary  f  —  here  is  a  beautiful  woman  weeping  and 
lamenting  herself." 

"  This  IS  Saint  Maiy  Magdalen  repenting  of  her  sins,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
the  father. 

"  That  will  not  suit  our  Mary ;  for  she  commits  no  faults,  and  is  never 
angry  with  us,  but  when  we  do  something  wrong." 

■'  Then,"  said  the  father,  "  I  will  show  you  a  Mary,  who  will  protect  her 
and  yon,  and  all  good  children.  See  how  fairly  she  is  represented,  with  her 
gown  covered  with  golden  stars." 

The  boy  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  portrait  of  tho  Virgin,  which  the  Sub- 
Prior  turned  up  to  him. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  really  like  our  sweet  Mary ;  and  I  think  I  will  let 
you  take  away  the  black  book,  that  has  no  such  goodly  shows  in  it,  and 
leave  this  for  Mary  instead.  But  you  must  promise  to  bring  back  the  book, 
good  father  —  for  now  I  think  upon  it,  Mary  may  like  that  best  which  was 
her  mother's." 

"  I  will  certainly  return,"  said  the  monk,  evading  his  answer,  "  and  per- 
haps I  may  teach  you  to  write  and  read  such  beautiful  letters  as  you  see 
there  written,  and  t*  pdnt  them  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  and  to  blazon  them 
with  gold." 

"Ay,  and  to  make  such  figures  as  these  blessed  Saints,  and  especially 
these  two  Marys  ?"  said  the  boy. 

'•  With  their  blessing,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  I  can  teach  you  that  art  too, 
so  far  as  I  am  mvself  capable  of  showing,  and  you  of  learning  it." 

"Then,"  said  Edward,  "will  I  paint  Mary's  picture-— and  remember  you 
are  to  bring  back  the  black  book;  that  you  must  promise  me." 

The  Sub-Prior,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  boy's  pertinacity,  and  to  set 
forward  on  his  return  to  the  convent,  without  having  any  further  interview 
with  Christie  the  galloper,  answered  by  giving  the  promise  Edward  re- 
quired, mounted  his  mule,  and  set  fortli  on  his  return  homeward. 

The  November  day  was  well  spent  ere  the  Sub-Prior  resumed  his  journey ; 
for  the  difficulty  of  the  road,  and  the  various  delays  which  ho  had  met  with 
at  the  tower,  had  detained  him  longer  than  he  proposed.  A  chill  easterly 
wind  was  sighing  among  the  w'  h      d  1  d    t  'pp'   g  th  m  fr       th 

hold  they  baa  yet  retained  on  th    p 

"Even  BO,"  said  the  monk,  P      P  ^  gr  w 

more  disconsolate  as  the  stream  p  L         h  ga      d 

by  my  journey,  saving  the  cer  h      h  b  g 

more  tJian  his  usual  activity,       d    h  ](  g 

orders,  and  plundering  tho  Oh      h     p    p  g      ra 

districts  of  Scotland,  has  now  cm  m 

The  tread  of  a  horse  which  came  up  behind  him,  interruiited  his  reveno, 
and  he  soon  saw  he  was  mounted  by  the  same  vrild  rider  whom  ho  had  left 
at  the  tower. 

"  Good  even,  my  son,  and  benedicite,"  said  the  Sub-Prior  as  he  passed ; 
but  the  rude  soldier  scarce  acknowledged  the  greeting,  by  bending  his 
head  ;  and  dashing  the  spurs  into  his  horse,  went  on  at  a  pa«e  which  soon 
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left  the  monfe  and  his  mule  far  behind.  And  there,  thought  the  Sub-Prior, 
goes  another  plagno  of  the  tjmea  —  a  fellow  whose  birth  designed  him  tn 
cultivaifl  the  earOi,  but  who  is  perverted  by  the  unhallowed  ana  unchristian 
divisions  of  the  country,  into  a  daring  and  dissolute  robber.  The  harons 
of  Scotland  are  now  turned  masterful  thieves  and  ruffiaua,  oppressing  the 
poor  by  violence,  and  wasting  the  Church,  by  extorting  free-quarters  from 
abbeys  and  priories,  without  either  shame  or  reason.  I  fear  me  I  shall  be 
too  late  to  counsel  the  Abbot  to  make  a  stand  against  these  daring  sorners* 
—  I  mast  make  haste."  He  struck  his  mule  with  his  ridine  wand  accord- 
ingly ;  but,  instead  of  mending  her  pace,  the  animal  suddenly  started  from 
the  path,  and  the  rider's  utmost  eSbrts  could  not  force  her  forward. 

"Art  thou,  too,  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  times?"  said  the  Sub- 
Prior  ;  "  thou  wert  wont  to  bo  ready  and  serviceable,  and  art  now  as  restive 
as  any  wild  jack-man  or  stubborn  heretic  of  them  al!." 

While  he  was  contending  with  the  startled  animal,  a  voice,  like  that  of  a 
female,  chanted  in  his  oar,  or  at  least  very  close  to  it, 


The  Sub-Prior  looked  around,  but  neither  bush  nor  brako  was  near  which 
could  conceal  an  ambushed  songstress.  "  May  Our  Lady  have  mercy  on 
me!"  he  said;  "I  trust  my  senses  have  not  forsaken  mo  —  yet  how  my 
thoughts  should  arrange  themselves  into  rhymes  which  I  despise,  and  music 
which  I  care  not  for,  or  why  there  should  be  the  sound  of  a  female  voice  in 
ears,  in  which  its  melody  has  been  so  long  indifferent,  baffles  my  compre- 
hension, and  almost  realizes  the  vision  of  Philip  the  Sacristan.  Come, 
good  mule,  betake  thee  to  the  path,  and  let  us  hence  while  our  judgment 

But  the  mule  stood  as  if  it  had  been  rooted  to  the  spot,  backed  from  the 

Eoint  to  which  it  was  pressed  by  its  rider,  and  by  her  ears  laid  close  into 
er  neck,  and  her  eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sockets,  testified  that  she 
was  under  great  terror. 

While  the  Sub-Prior,  by  alternate  threats  and  soothing,  endeavoured  to 
reclaim  the  wayward  animal  to  her  duty,  the  wild  musical  voice  was  again 


heard  close  beside  him. 


"In  the  name  of  my  Master,"  said  the  astonished  monk,  "that  nama 
before  which  all  things  created  tremble,  I  conjure  thee  to  say  what  thou  art 
that  hauntest  me  thus  ?" 

The  same  voice  replied, 


"This  is  more  than  simple  fantasy,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  ro 
self;   though,  notwithstanding  the  natural  hardihood  of  his   t 
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eensible  presence  of  a  snpematura.!  being  so  near  him,  failed  not  to  make 
hie  blood  run  cold,  and  hia  hair  briatte.  "  I  charge  thee,"  he  said  aloud, 
"  be  thine  errand  what  it  will,  to  depart  and  trouble  me  no  more  1  False 
spirit,  thou  canst  not  appal  any  save  those  who  do  the  work  negligently." 
The  vQice  immediately  answered: 

VDinljr.  Sir  Prior.  wonWa  Ihoa  tar  mi  my  rijUtl 

Like  tha  star  »heo  a  shmps,  1  caa  dart  through  the  ni^; 

Atkd  travel  the  world  with  the  bunny  night-mure. 


The  road  was  now  apparently  left  open ;  for  the  mule  collected  herself, 
and  changed  from  her  posture  of  terror  to  one  which  promised  advance, 
althoush  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  general  trembling  of  the  joints,  in- 
dicated the  bodily  iflrror  she  had  undergone, 

"I  used  to  doubt  the  eiistenoe  of  Cabalists  and  Rosicrucians,"  thought 
the  Sub-Prior,  "  but,  by  my  Holy  Order,  I  know  no  longer  what  (o  say  1  — 
My  pulse  boats  temperately  —  my  hand  is  cool  —  I  am  fasting  from  every- 
thing but  sin,  and  poEscssed  of  my  ordinary  faculties — Either  some  fiend  is 
permitted  to  bewilder  me,  or  the  tales  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Paracelsus, 
and  others  who  treat  of  ooouit  philosophy,  are  not  without  foundation. — At 
the  crook  of  the  gleu?  I  could  have  desired  to  avoid  a  second  meeting, 
but  I  am  on  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  me." 

He  moved  around  accordingly,  but  with  precaution,  and  not  vrithout  fear; 
for  he  neither  knew  the  manner  in  which,  or  the  place  where  his  journey 
might  be  nest  interrupted  by  his  invisible  attendant.  He  descended  the 
glen  without  interruption  for  about  a  mile  farther,  when,  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  brook  approached  the  steep  hill,  with  a  vrinding  so  abrupt  as  to 
leave  scarcely  room  for  a  horse  to  pass,  the  mule  was  again  visited  with  the 
same  symptoms  of  terror  which  had  before  interrupted  her  course.  Bettor 
acquainted  than  before  with  the  cause  of  bar  restiveness,  the  Priest  em- 
ployed no  effort  to  make  her  proceed,  but  addressed  himself  to  the  object, 
which  he  doubted  not  was  the  same  that  had  formerly  interrupted  him,  in 
the  words  of  solemn  exorcism  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  Kerne  on  such 


In  reply  to  his  demand,  the  voice  again  si 


While  tliB  Sub-Prior  listened,  with  his  head  turned  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sounds  seemed  to  come,  he  felt  as  if  something  rushed  against 
him;  and  ere  he  could  discover  the  cause,  he  was  pushed  from  hie  saddle 
with  gentle  but  irresistible  force.  Before  he  readied  the  ground  his  senses 
were  gone,  and  he  lay  long  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  for  the  sunset  had 
not  ceased  to  gild  the  top  of  the  distant  hill  when  he  fell,  —  and  when  he 
again  became  conscious  of  existence,  the  pale  moon  was  gleaming  on  the 
landscape.  He  awakened  in  a  state  of  terror,  from  which,  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  found  it  difficult  to  shako  himself  free.  At  length  he  sate  upon  the  grass, 
and  became  sensible,  by  repeated  esertlon,  that  the  only  -personal  injury 
which  he  had  sustained  was  the  numbness  arising  from  extreme  cold.  The 
motion  of  something  near  him  made  the  blood  again  run  to  his  heart,  and 
by  a  sudden  effort  he  started  up,  and,  looking  around,  saw  to  his  relief  that 
the  noise  was  occasioned  by  the  footsteps  of  his  own  uinlc.  The  peaceable 
animal  had  remained  quietly  beside  her  master  during  his  trance,  browsing 
on  the  grass  which  grew  plentifully  in  that  sequestered  nook. 
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With  some  eiertion  he  collected  himself,  remounted  the  animal,  and  medi- 
tating upon  his  wild  adventure,  descended  the  glen  till  its  junction  with  the 
broader  valley  through  which  the  Tweed  winds.  The  drawbridge  waa 
readily  dropped  at  Mb  first  aiimmons ;  and  so  much  had  he  won  upon  the 
heart  of  the  churlish  warden,  that  Peter  appeared  himself  with  a  lantern  to 
show  the  Sul>-Prior  his  way  over  the  perilous  pass. 

"By  my  Booth,  air,"  he  said,  holding  the  light  up  to  Father  Eustace's 
face,  "  you  look  sorely  travelled  and  deadly  pale — but  a  little  matter  sorvoa 
to  weary  out  you  men  of  the  cell.  I  now  who  speak  to  you — I  have  ridden 
—  before  I  was  perched  up  here  on  this  pillar  betwist  wind  and  water  —  it 
may  bo  thirty  Scots  miles  before  I  broke  my  fast,  and  have  had  the  red  of 
a  bramble  rose  in  my  cheek  all  the  while — But  will  you  taste  some  food,  or 
a  cup  of  distilled  waters?" 

"  I  may  not,"  said  Father  Eustace,  "  being  under  a  vow ;  but  I  thank  you 
for  your  kindness,  and  pray  you  to  give  what  I  may  not  accept  to  the  next 
poor  pilgrim  who  oomea  hither  pale  and  fainting,  for  so  it  shay  be  the  better 
both  with  him  here,  and  with  you  hereafter." 

"  By  my  faith,  and  I  will  do  so,"  ewd  Peter  Bridge- Ward,  "  even  for  thy 
sake  — It  ia  strange  now,  how  this  Sub-Prior  gets  rclUnd  one's  heart  more 
than  the  rest  of  these  cowled  gentry,  that  think  of  nothing  but  quaffing  and 
stuffing  1  — Wife,  I  say  —  wife,  we  will  give  a  cup  of  distilled  waters  and  a 
crust  of  bread  unto  the  neit  pilgrim  that  comes  over ;  and  ye  may  keep  for 
the  purpose  the  grunds  of  the  laat  greybeard,*  and  the  ill-baked  bannock 
which  the  hairns  couldna  eat." 

While  Peter  issued  these  charitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prudent  in- 
junctions, the  Sub-Prior,  whose  mild  interference  had  awakened  the  Bridge- 
Ward  to  such  an  act  of  unwonted  generosity,  was  pacing  onward  to  the 
Monastery.  In  the  way,  he  had  to  commune  with  and  subdue  his  own  re- 
bellious heart,  an  enemy,  he  was  sensible,  more  formidable  than  any  which 
the  external  powers  of  fetan  could  place  in  hie  way. 

Father  Eustace  had  indeed  strong  temptation  ia  suppress  the  extraordi- 
nary incident  which  had  befallen  him,  which  he  waa  the  more  reluctant  to 
confess,  because  be  bad  passed  so  severe  a  judgment  upon  Father  Philip, 
who,  as  he  was  not  unwilling  to  allow,  had,  on  his  return  from  Glendearg, 
encountered  obstacles  somewhat  similar  to  his  own.  Of  this  the  Sub-Prior 
was  the  more  convinced,  when,  feeling  in  his  bosooiifor  the  Book  which  he 
bad  brought  off  from  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  he  found  it  was  amissing, 
which  he  could  only  account  for  by  supposing  it  had  been  stolen  from  him 
during  his  trance. 

"  It  I  confess  this  strange  visitation,"  thought  the  Sub-Prior,  *'  I  become 
the  ridicule  of  all  my  brethren  —  I  whom  the  Primate  sent  hither  to  be  a 
■watah,  as  it  were,  and  a  check  upon  their  follies.  I  give  the  Abbot  an  ad- 
vantage over  me  which  I  stall  never  again  recover,  and  Heaven  only  knows 
how  he  may  abuse  it,  in  his  foolish  simplicity,  to  the  dishonour  and  loss  of 
Holy  Kirk.  —  But  then,  if  I  make  not  true  confession  of  my  shame,  with 
what  face  can  I  again  presume  to  admonish  or  restrain  others?  —  Avow, 
proud  heart,"  continued  he,  addressing  himself,  "  that  the  weal  of  Holy 
Church  interests  thee  less  in  this  matter  than  thine  own  humiliation — Yes, 
Heaven  has  punished  thee  even  in  fhat  point  in  which  thou  didst  deem  thy- 
self most  strong,  in  thy  spiritual  pride  and  thy  carnal  wisdom.  Thou  hast 
laughed  at  and  derided  the  ineiperionce  of  thy  brethren  —  stoop  thyself  in 
turn  to  their  derision  —  teU  what  they  may  not  believe  —  affirm  that  which 
they  will  ascribe  to  idle  fear,  or  perhaps  to  idle  falsehood — sustain  the  dis- 
grace of  a  silly  visionary,  or  a  wilful  deceiver.— Bo  it  so,  I  will  do  my  duty, 
and  make  ample  confession  to  my  Superior.  If  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
destroys  ray  usefulness  in  this  house,  God  and  Out  Lady  will  send  me  where 
I  cau  better  serve  them." 
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There  waa  no  little  merit  in  tho  resolution  thus  piously  and  generouBly 
formed  by  Father  Eustace.  To  men  of  any  rank  the  esteem  of  their  order 
JB  tinturally  most  dear;  but  in  the  monastic  establishment,  cut  off,  as  the 
brethren  are,  from  other  objecta  of  ambition,  as  well  aa  from  all  exterior 
friendship  and  relationship,  the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  opinion  of  each 
other  is  all  in  all. 

But  the  conaoiousness  how  much  he  should  rejoice  the  Abbot  and  most 
of  the  other  monks  of  Saint  Mary's,  who  were  impatient  of  the  unauthor- 
ized, yet  irresistible  control,  which  he  was  wont  to  exercise  in  the  affdrs  of 
the  convent,  by  a  confession  which  would  put  him  in  a  ludicrous,  or  perhaps 
even  in  a  criminal  point  of  view,  could  not  weigh  with  Father  Eustace  in 
comparison  with  tho  task  which  his  belief  enjoined. 

As,  strong  in  bis  feelings  of  duty,  he  approached  the  exterior  gate  of  tho 
Monastery,  he  was  surprised  to  see  torches  gleaming,  and  men  assembled 
around  it,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  while  several  of  the  monks,  dis- 
tinguished through  the  night  by  their  while  scapularies,  were  making  them- 
selves busy  among  the  crowd.  The  Sub-Prior  was  received  with  a  unani- 
mous shout  of  joy,  which  at  oace  made  him  sensible  that  he  had  himself 
been  the  object  of  their  anxiety. 

"There  he  isl  there  he  is]  God  be  thanked— there  hois, hale  and  fearl" 
esclainied  the  vassals ;  while  the  monks  exclaimed,  "  Te  Deam  laudamus  — 
the  blood  of  thy  servants  is  precious  in  thy  sight  1" 

"  What  is  tho  matter,  children  f  what  is  the  matter,  my  brethren?"  said 
Father  Bustaco,  dismounting  at  the  gate. 

"  Nay,  brother,  if  thou  know'st  not,  we  will  not  tell  thee  till  thou  art  in 
the  refectory,"  answered  the  monks ;  "  suffice  it  that  the  Lord  Abbot  had 
ordered  these,  our  aealoua  and  faithful  vassals,  instantly  to  set  forth  to  guard 
thee  from  imminent  peril  — Ye  may  ungirth  your  horses,  children,  and  dis- 
miss ;  and  to-morrow,  each  who  was  at  this  rendezvous  may  send  to  the 
convent  kitchen  for  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  roast  beef,  and  a  black-jaok  full 
of  double  ale."* 

The  vassals  dispersed  with  joyful  acclamation,  and  the  monks,  with  equal 
iubilee,  conducted  the  Sub-Prior  into  the  refectory. 


CttttjitEr  tljE  €tn\^. 


No  sooner  was  the  Sub-Prior  hurried  info  the  refectory  by  his  rejoicing 
companions,  than  the  first  person  on  whom  he  fixed  his  eye  proved  to  be 
Christie  of  the  Clintbill.  Ue  was  seated  in  the  chimney-corner,  fettered 
and  guarded,  his  features  drawn  into  that  lur  of  sulky  and  turbid  resolution 
with  which  those  hardened  in  guilt  are  accustomed  to  view  the  approach 
of  punishment.  But  as  the  Sub-Prior  drew  near  to  him,  his  face  assumed 
a  more  wild  and  startled  expression,  while  he  exclaimed — "  The  devil !  tho 
devil  himself,  brings  the  dead  back  upon  the  living!" 

"  Nay,"  said  a  monk  to  him,  "  say  rather  that  Our  Lady  foils  the  attempts 
of  the  wicked  on  her  faithful  servants  — our  dear  brother  Jives  and  moves." 


o"!SJ-"l!6  " 


#H  or  Old  Parr,  or  Heniy  JaplniM.  I  ibrgat  whic 
imnmniill/,  bBfon  Uh  diaulntkni,  u>d  to  Oo] 
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"Lives  and  moves  I"  said  the  raffian,  risiag  and  shuffling  towards  tha 
SuVPrior  as  well  as  hia  chaina  would  permit;  "caj;,  then,  I  will  never 
truat  aahen  shaft  and  steel  point  more  —  It  is  even  so,"  he  added,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  Sub-Prior  with  astonishment ;  "  neither  wem  nor  wound — not 
as  much  aa  a  rent  in  his  frock  1" 

"  And  whence  should  mv  wound  have  coi      ~    "       ~ 

"  From  the  good  lance  that  never  failed  m 
Gliothill. 

"  Heaven  absolve  thee  for  thy  purpose !"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  wouldst 
thou  have  slain  a  servant  of  the  altar  1" 

"  To  choose !"  answered  Christie ;  "  the  Fifemen  say,  an  the  whole  pack 
of  ye  were  slidn,  there  were  more  lost  at  Flodden." 

•■  Villain !  art  thou  heretic  as  well  as  murderer?" 

"Not  I,  bj  Saint  Giles,"  replied  the  rider;  "  I  listened  blithely  enough  to 
the  Laird  of  Monance,  when  he  tuld  me  ye  were  all  cheats  and  knaves  ;  but 
when  he  would  have  had  me  go  hsar  one  Wiseheart,  a,  gospeller  as  they  oa,lI 
him,  ho  might  as  well  liave  persuaded  the  wild  colt  that  had  flung  one  rider 
to  kneel  down  and  help  another  into  the  saddle." 

"  There  is  some  goodness  about  him  yet,"  aaid  the  Sacristan  to  the  Abbot, 
who  at  that  moment  entered—"  He  refused  to  hear  a  heretic  preacher." 

"  The  better  for  him  in  the  next  world,"  answered  the  Abbot.  "  Prepare 
for  death,  my  son, — we  deliver  thee  over  to  the  secular  arm  of  our  bailie, 
for  execution  on  the  Gallow-hill  by  peep  of  light." 

"  Amen  1"  aaid  the  ruffian ;  " 'tis  the  end  Imust  have  come  by  aooner  or 
later  —  and  what  care  I  whether  I  feed  the  crows  at  Saint  Mary's  or  at 
Carlisle  ?" 

"  Let  me  implore  j^our  reverend  patience  for  an  instant,"  said  the  Sub- 
Prior  ;  "  until  I  shall  inquire " 

"  WhatI"  esiilaimed  the  Abbot,  obserying  him  for  the  first  time — "Our 
dear  brother  restored  to  us  when  his  life  was  unhoped  for  ! — nay,  kneel  not 
to  a  sinner  like  me — stand  up — thou  hast  my  blessing.  When  this  villain 
came  to  the  gate,  accused  by  his  own  evil  conscience,  and  crying  out  he  had 
murdered  thee,  I  thought  that  the  piUar  of  our  main  aisle  had  fallen  —  no 
more  shall  a  life  so  precious  be  exposed  io  such  risks  as  occur  in  this  boiler 
country  ;  no  longer  shall  one  beloved  and  rescued  of  Heaven  hold  so  Iiiw  a 
station  in  the  church  aa  that  of  a  poor  Sub-Prior — I  will  write  bj  express  to 
the  Primate  for  thy  speedy  removal  and  advancement." 

"  Nay,  but  let  me  understand,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  did  this  soldier  say 
he  had  slain  meT" 

"That  he  had  transfixed  you,"  answered  the  Abbot,  "in  full  career  with 
his  lance  —  but  it  seems  he  had  taken  an  indifferent  aim.  But  no  sooner 
didet  thou  fall  to  the  ground  mortally  gored,  as  he  deemed,  with  his  weapon, 
than  our  hlesaed  Patroness  appeared  to  him,  aa  he  averred " 

"  I  averred  no  such  thing,"  said  the  prisoner ;  "  I  said  a  woman  in  white 
interrupted  me,  as  I  was  about  to  examine  the  priest's  cassock,  for  thej  are 
usually  well  lined — she  had  a  bulrueh  in  her  hand,  with  one  touch  of  which 
ebe  struck  me  from  my  horse,  aa  I  might  strike  down  a  child  of  four  years 
old  with  an  iron  mace  —  and  then,  like  a  singing  fiend  as  she  was,  she  sung 


I  gathered  myself  up  with  fear  and  difficulty,  threw  myself  on  my  horse, 
and  came  hither  like  a  fool  to  get  myself  hanged  for  a  rogue." 

"  Thou  eeest,  honoured  brother,"  said  the  Abbot  to  the  Sub-Prior,  "  in 
what  favour  thou  art  with  our  blessed  Patroness,  that  she  herself  becomes 
the  guardian  of  thy  paths— Not  since  the  days  of  our  blessed  founder  hath 
she  shown  such  graca  to  any  one.    All  unworthy  were  wo  to  hold  spiritual 
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enperiority  over  thee,  and  we  praj  thee  to  prepare  for  thj  speedy  remOTal 
to  Aherhrothwiek." 

"Alas  I  my  lord  and  father,"  said  the  Suh-Prior,  "your  words  pierce  my 
very  soul.  Under  the  seal  of  confession  will  I  presently  tell  thee  why  I 
coQoeive  tnyseif  rather  the  bafHed  sport  of  a  spirit  of  another  sort,  than  the 

Jrotected  favourite  of  the  heavenly  powers.  But  first  let  me  ask  this  un- 
appy  man  ft  question  or  two." 

"Do  as  ye  list,"  replied  the  Abbot — "but^ou  shall  not  convince  me  that 
it  is  fitting  you  remain  in  this  inferior  office  m  the  convent  of  Saint  Mary." 

"  I  would  ask  of  this  poor  man,"  said  Father  Eustace,  "  for  what  purpose 
he  nourished  the  thought  of  putting  to  death  one  who  never  did  him  evil?" 

"  Ay  1  but  thou  didst  menace  me  with  evil,"  said  the  ruCEan,  "  and  no  one 
but  a  fool  ia  menaced  twice.  Dost  thou  not  remember  what  you  said  touch- 
ing the  Primate  and  Lord  James,  and  the  black  pool  of  Jedwood  ?  Didst 
thou  think  me  fool  enough  to  wait  till  thou  hadst  betrayed  me  to  the  sack 
and  the  fork!  There  were  small  wisdom  in  that,  methinks — -as  little  as  in. 
coming  hither  to  tell  my  own  misdeeds  —  I  think  the  devil  was  in  me  when 
I  took  this  road  —  I  might  have  remembered  the  proverb,  'Never  Friar 
■forgot  feud.' " 

"  And  it  was  solely  for  that  —  for  tba.t  only  hasty  word  of  mine,  uttered 
in  a  moment  of  impatience,  and  forgotten  ere  it  was  well  spoken?"  said 
Father  Eustace. 

"  Ay  I  for  that,  and—for  the  love  of  thy  gold  erucifis,"  said  Christie  of 
the  Clinthill. 

"  Gracious  Heaven !  and  could  the  yellow  metal  —  the  glittering  earth — 
BO  far  overcome  every  sense  of  what  is  thereby  represented  ? — Father  Abbot, 
I  pray,  as  a  dear  boon,  you  will  deliver  this  guilty  person  to  my  mercy." 

"Nay,  brother,"  interposed  the  Sacristan,  "to  your  doom,  if  you  will, 
not  to  your  mercy  —  Remember,  we  are  not  all  equally  favoured  by  ouc 
blessed  Lady,  nor  is  it  likely  that  every  frock  in  the  Convent  will  serve  as 
a  coat  of  proof  when  a  lance  is  couched  against  it." 

"  For  that  very  reason,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  1  would  not  that  for  my 
worthless  self  the  community  were  to  Bill  at  feud  with  Julian  of  Avenel, 

■'  Our  Lady  forbid  I"  said  the  Sacristan,  "  he  is  a  second  Julian  the  Apos- 

"  With  our  reverend  father  the  Abbot's  permission,  then,"  said  Father 
Eustace,  "  I  desire  this  man  be  freed  from  his  chains,  and  suffered  to  depart 
uninjured;  —  and  here,  friend,"  he  added,  giving  him  the  golden  crucifix, 
"  is  the  image  for  which  thou  wert  willing  to  stain  thy  hands  with  murder. 
View  it  well,  and  may  it  inspire  thee  with  other  and  better  thoughts  than 
those  which  referred  to  it  as  a  piece  of  bullion  I  Part  with  it,  nevertheless, 
if  thy  oecessities  require,  and  get  thee  one  of  such  coarse  substance  that 
Maniimon  shall  have  no  share  in  any  of  the  reflections  U>  whiuh  it  gives 
rise.  It  was  the  bequest  of  a  dear  friend  to  me ;  but  dearer  service  can  it 
never  do  than  that  of  winning  a  soul  to  Heaven." 

The  Borderer,  now  freed  from  his  chains,  stood  gazing  alternately  on  the 
Sub-Prior,  and  on  the  golden  crucifix.  "By  Saint  Giles,"  said  he,  "I  under- 
stand ye  not  I  —  An  ye  give  me  gold  for  couching  my  lance  at  thee,  what 
would  you  give  me  to  level  it  at  a  heretic!" 

"  The  Church,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  will  try  the  effect  of  her  spiritual 
censures  to  bring  these  stray  sheep  into  the  fold,  ere  she  employ  the  edge 
of  the  sword  of  Saint  Peter." 

"  Ay,  but,"  said  the  ruffian,  "  they  say  the  Primate  recommends  a  little 
strangling  and  burning  in  aid  of  both  censure  and  of  swurd.  But  fare  ye 
weel,  X  owe  you  a  life,  and  it  may  bo  I  will  not  forget  my  debt." 

The  bailie  now  came  bustling  in,  dressed  in  his  blue  coat  and  bandaliers, 
and  attended  bj  two  or  three  halberdiers.     "I  have  been  a  thought  too 
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n  grown  somewhat  fatter 

;  bat  the  dungeon  is  ready,  aud  though,  aa  I  said,  I  have  been 

somewhat  late " 

Here  his  intended  prisoner  walked  grately  up  to  the  ofBeet's  nose,  to  his 

"You  have  been  indeed  somewhat  late,  bailie,"  said  he,  "and  I  am 
greatly  obligated  to  jour  buff-coat,  and  to  the  time  you  took  to  put  it  on. 
If  the  secular  arm  had  arrived  some  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner,  I  had  been 
out  of  the  reach  of  spiritual  grace ;  but  as  it  is,  I  wish  ^ou  good  eten,  and 
a  safe  riddance  out'of  your  garment  of  durance,  in  which  you  have  much 

Wroth  was  the  bailie  at  this  comparison,  and  eiclaimed  in  ire  —  "An  it 
were  not  for  the  presence  of  the  veuorable  Lord  Abbot,  thou  knave- " 

"Nay,  an  thou  wouldst  try  conclusions,"  said  Christie  of  the  Clinthill, 
"  I  will  meet  thee  at  day-breat  by  Saint  Mary's  Well." 

"Hardened  wretch!"  said  Father  Eustace,  "art  thou  but  this  instant 
delivered  from  death,  and  dost  thou  so  soon  morse  thoughts  of  slaughter  7" 

"  I  will  meet  with  thee  ere  it  be  long,  thou  knave,"  said  the  bailie,  "  aud 
teach  thee  thine  Ore m us." 

"  I  will  meet  thy  cattle  in  a  moonlight  night  before  that  day,"  said  he  of 
the  Clinthill. 

"  I  will  have  thee  by  the  neck  one  misty  morning,  thou  strong  thief," 
answered  the  secular  officer  of  the  Church. 

"Thou  art  thyself  as  strong  a  thief  aa  ever  rode,"  retorted  Christie; 
"and  if  the  worms  were  once  feasting  on  that  fat  carcass  of  thine  I  might 
well  hope  to  have  thine  ofEce,  by  favour  of  these  reverend  men." 

"  A  cast  of  their  office,  and  a  cast  of  mine,"  answered  the  bailie ;  "  a 
cord  and  a  confessor,  that  is  alt  thou  wilt  have  from  us." 

"  Sirs,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  observing  that  his  brethren  began  to  take 
more  interest  than  was  exactly  decorous  in  this  wrangling  botwiit  justice 
and  iniquity,  "I  pray  you  both  ta  depart — ^Master  Bailie,  retire  with  your 
halberdiers,  and  trouble  not  the  man  whom  we  have  dismissed. — And  thou, 
Christie,  or  whatever  be  thy  name,  take  thy  departure,  and  remember  thou 
owest  thy  life  to  the  Lord  Abbot's  clemency." 

"Nay,  as  to  that,"  answered  Christie,  "I  judge  that  I  owe  it  to  your 
own ;  but  impute  it  to  whom  ye  list,  I  ov/e  a  life  among  ye,  and  there  is 
an  end."  And  whistling  as  he  went,  he  left  the  apartment,  seeming  as  if 
he  held  the  life  which  be  had  forfeited  not  worthy  further  (hanks. 

"Obstinate  even  to  brutality  I"  said  Father  Eustace;  "and  yet  who 
knows  but  some  better  ore  may  lie  under  so  rude  an  exterior  ?" 

"  Save  a  thief  from  the  gallows,"  said  the  Sacristan — "  you  know  the  rest 
of  the  proverb ;  and  admitting,  as  may  Heaven  grant,  that  our  lives  and 
limbs  are  safe  from  this  outrageous  knave,  who  shall  insure  our  meal  and 
our  malt,  our  herds  and  our  flocks?" 

"  Marry,  that  will  I,  my  brethren,"  said  an  aged  monk.  "  Ah,  brethren, 
yon  little  know  what  may  be  made  of  a  repentant  robber.  In  Abbot  Ingil- 
ram'B  days — ay,  and  I  rememljer  them  as  it  were  yesterday — the  freebooters 
were  the  best  welcome  men  that  came  to  Saint  Mary's.  Ay,  they  paid 
tithe  of  every  drove  that  they  brought  over  from  the  South,  and  because 
they  were  something  lightly  come  by,  1  have  known  them  make  the  tithe  a 
eeveuth  —  that  is,  if  their  confessor  knew  his  business  — ay,  when  we  saw 
&om  the  tower  a  score  of  fat  buliucks,  or  a  drove  of  sheep,  coming  down 
the  valley,  with  two  or  three  stout  men-at-arms  behind  them  with  their 
glittering  steel  caps,  and  tiieir  black-jacks,  and  their  long  lances,  the  good 
Lord  Abbot  Ingiiram  was  wont  to  say — he  was  a  merry  man — there  come 
the  tithes  of  3ie  spoilers  of  the  Egyptians  I  Ay,  and  I  have  seen  the 
famous  John  the  Armslrang  —  a  fair  man  ho  was  and  a  goodly,  the  mora 
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pity  that  hemp  was  ever  heckled  for  him  —  I  have  seen  him  come  into  the 
Alibej-church  with  Dine  taBsels  of  gold  in  his  bonnet,  and  everj  tassel  made 
nf  nine  English  nobles,  and  iic  would  go  from  ohapel  to  chapel,  and  from 
image  to  image,  and  from  altar  to  altar,  on  his  knaes  —  and  leaTB  here  a 
tassel,  and  there  a  noble,  till  there  waa  as  little  gold  on  his  bonnet  as  oa 
mj  hood — -you  will  find  no  such  Border  thieves  now!" 

"  No,  truly,  Brother  Nicolas,"  answered  tha  Abbot ;  "  they  are  more  apt 
to  take  any  gold  the  Church  has  left,  than  to  bequeath  or  bestow  any — and 
for  cattle,  besbrew  me  if  I  think  they  care  whether  beeves  have  fed  on  the 
meadows  of  Lanercoat  Abbey  or  of  Saint  Mary's  '." 

"  There  is  no  good  thing  left  in  them,"  said  Father  Nicolas ;  "  they  an 
ciean  naught  —  Ah,  the  thieves  that  I  have  seen  I  —  sueh  proper  men  [  and 
as  pitiful  as  proper,  and  as  pious  as  pitiful  1" 

"It  sk'Us  not  talking  of  it,  Brotiier  Nicolas,"  said  the  Abbot;  "and  I 
will  now  dismiss  you,  my  brethren,  holding  your  meeting  upon  this  our 
inquisition  concerning  the  danger  of  our  reverend  Sub-Prior,  instead  of  the 
attendance  on  the  lauds  this  evening  —  Yet  let  the  bells  be  duly  rung  for 
the  edification  of  the  laymeo  without,  and  also  that  the  novices  may  give 
due  reverence. — And  now,  benedicite,  brethren  I  The  cellarer  will  bestow 
on  each  a  grace-cup  and  n  morsel  as  ye  jjasa  the  buttery,  for  ye  have  been 
turmoiled  and  anaious,  and  dangerous  it  is  to  fall  asleep  in  such  case  with 
empty  etomach." 

"GrtUias  agimus  qaam  •mtuimas,  Domine  reverendissinte,"  replied  the 
brethren,  departing  in  their  due  order. 

But  the  Sub-Prior  remaiued  behind,  and  falling  on  his  knees  before  the 
Abbots  as  ho  was  about  to  withdraw,  ciared  him  to  hear  under  the  seal  of 
confession  the  adventures  of  the  day.  The  reverend  Lord  Abbot  yawned, 
and  would  have  alleged  fatigue;  but  to  Father  Eustace,  of  all  men,  he  was 
ashamed  to  show  indifference  in  his  religious  duties.  The  confession,  there- 
fore, proceeded,  in  which  Father  Eustace  told  all  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  had  befallen  him  during  the  Journey.  And  being  questioned 
by  the  Abbot,  whether  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  secret  sin,  through 
which  he  might  have  been  subjected  for  a  time  to  the  delusions  of  evil 
spirits,  the  Sub-Prior  admitted,  with  frank  avowal,  that  ho  thought  he  might 
have  deserved  such  penance  for  having  judged  with  unfratemal  rigour  of 
the  report  of  Father  Philip  the  Sacristan, 

"  Heaven,"  said  the  penitent,  "  may  have  been  willing  to  convince  me, 
not  only  that  he  can  at  pleasure  open  a  com  muni  cation  betwist  us  and  beings 
of  a  dinercnt,  and,  as  we  word  i^  supernatural  class,  but  also  to  punish  our 
pride  of  superior  wisdom,  or  superior  courage,  or  superior  learning." 

It  is  well  eiud  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  and  I  question  if  duty  was 
ever  more  completely  recompensed,  than  by  the  audience  which  tlie  reverend 
Abbot  so  unwillingly  yielded  to  the  confession  of  the  Sab-Prior.  To  find 
the  object  of  his  fear  shall  we  eay,  or  of  his  envy,  or  of  both,  accusing  him- 
self of  the  very  error  with  which  he  had  so  tacitly  charged  him,  was  a 
corroboration  of  the  Abbot's  judgment,  a  soothing  of  his  pride,  and  an 
allaying  of  his  fears.  The  sense  of  triumph,  however,  rather  increased  than 
diminished  his  natural  good-humour:  and  so  far  was  Abbot  Boniface  from 
being  disposed  to  tyrannise  over  his  Sub-Prior  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
covery, that  in  his  eibortation  he  hovered  somewhat  ludicrously  betwixt  the 
natural  expression  of  his  own  gratified  vanity,  and  his  timid  reluctance  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  Father  Eustace. 

"  My  brotiier,"  said  he,  ex  cathedra,  "  it  cannot  linve  escaped  your  judi- 
cious observation,  that  we  have  often  declined  our  own  judgment  in  favour 
of  your  opinion,  even  about  those  matters  which  most  nearly  concerned  the 
community.  Nevertheless,  grieved  would  we  be.  could  you  think  that  we 
did  this,  either  because  we  deemed  our  own  opinion  less  pregnant,  or  our 
wit  more  shallow,  than  that  of  our  brethren.    Tor  it  was  done  exclusively 
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to  give  onr  younger  brethren,  Buch  as  your  mach  esteemed  self,  my  dearest 
brother,  that  courage  which  is  neoesBary  to  a  free  deliverance  of  jour 
opinion,  —  we  ofttimes  setting  apart  our  crop«r  judgment,  that  our  inferiors, 
and  especially  our  dear  brother  the  Sub-Prior,  ma?  be  eomforled  and  encou- 
raged in  proposing  valiantly  hia  own  thoughts.  Which  our  deference  and 
humility  may,  in  some  sort,  haTe^produced  in  your  mind,  most  reverend 
brother,  that  self-opinion  of  parts  and  knowledge,  which  hath  led  unfortu- 
nately to  your  over-estimating  your  own  faculties,  and  thereby  subjecting 
jonrself,  as  is  but  too  visible,  to  the  japes  and  mockeries  of  evil  spirits. 
■For  it  is  assured  that  Heaven  always  holdeth  us  in  the  least  esteem  when 
we  deem  of  ourselves  most  highly,  and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
that  we  have  somewhat  departed  from  what  became  our  high  seat  in  tbia 
Abbey,  in  suffering  ourselves  to  be  too  much  guided,  and  even,  as  it  were, 
controlled,  by  the  voice  of  our  inferior.  Wherefore,"  continued  the  Lord 
Abbot,  "in  both  of  UB  such  faults  shall  and  must  be  amended  —  jou  hcre- 
aftar  presuming  less  upon  your  gifts  and  carnal  wisdom,  and  I  taking  hoed 
not  so  easily  to  relinquish  mine  own  opinion  for  that  of  one  lower  in  place 
and  in  office.  Nevertheless,  we  would  not  that  we  should  thereby  lose  the  high 
advantage  which  we  have  derived,  and  may  yet  derive,  from  your  wise  coun- 
sels, which  hath  been  so  often  recommended  to  us  hf  our  most  reverend 
Primate.  Wherefore,  on  affairs  of  high  moment,  we  will  call  jou  to  our 
presence  in  private,  and  listen  to  your  opinion,  which,  if  it  shall  agree  with 
our  own,  we  will  deliver  to  the  Chapter  as  emanating  directly  from  our- 
selves ;  thus  sparine  you,  dearest  brother,  tiiat  seeming  victory  which  is  so 
apt  to  engender  spiritual  pride,  and  avoiding  ourselvea  the  temptation  of 
tfflling  into  that  modest  facility  of  opinion,  whereby  our  ofBce  is  lessened 
and  our  person  (were  that  of  consequence)  rendered  lees  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community  over  which  we  preside." 

Notwithstanding  the  high  notions  which,  as  a  rigid  Catholic,  Father 
Eustace  entertained  of  the  sacrament  of  confession,  as  his  Church  calls  it, 
tiiere  was  some  danger  that  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  might  have  stolen  on 
him,  when  he  heard  his  Superior,  with  such  simple  cunning,  lay  out  a  little 
plan  for  availing  himself  of  the  Sub-Prior's  wisdom  and  experience,  while 
he  should  take  the  whole  credit  to  himself  Yet  hia  conscience  immediately 
told  him  he  was  right. 

"  I  should  have  thought  more,"  he  reflected,  "  of  the  spiritual  Superior, 
and  less  of  the  individual.  I  should  have  spread  my  mantie  over  the  frail- 
ties of  my  spiritual  father,  and  done  what  I  might  to  support  hia  character, 
and,  of  course,  to  estend  bis  utility  among  the  brethren,  as  well  as  with 
others.  The  Abbot  cannot  be  humbled,  but  what  the  community  must  he 
humbled  in  his  person.  Her  boast  is,  that  over  all  her  children,  especially 
over  those  called  to  places  of  diatinotioD,  she  can  diffuse  those  gifts  which 
are  necessary  to  render  them  illustrious." 

Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  Father  Eustace  frankly  assented  to  the 
charge  which  his  Superior,  even  in  that  momeiit  of  authority,  had  rather 
intimated  than  made,  and  signified  hia  humble  acquiescence  in  any  mode  of 
communioatiug  his  counsel  which  might  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Lord 
Abbot,  and  might  best  remove  from  himself  alt  temptation  to  glory  in  his 
own  wisdom.  lie  then  prayed  the  reverend  Father  to  assign  him  such  pen- 
ance as  might  best  suit  bis  offence,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
already  fasted  the  whole  day. 

"And  it  is  that  I  complain  of,"  answered  the  Abbot,  instead  of  giving 
him  credit  for  his  abstinence ;  "  it  is  these  very  penances,  fasts,  and  vigils, 
of  which  we  complain  ;  as  tending  only  to  generate  airs  and  fumes  of  vanity, 
which,  ascending  from  the  stomach  into  the  bead,  do  but  puff  us  up  with 
yain-glory  and  self-opinion.  It  is  meet  and  beseeming  that  novices  should 
undergo  fasts  and  vigils;  for  some  part  of  every  community  must  fast,  and 
young  stomachs  may  best  endure  it.    Besides,  in  them  it  abates  wicked 
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thoughts,  and  the  desire  of  worldly  delighfs.  But,  reverend  brother,  for 
tiiose  to  fust  who  are  dead  and  mortified  to  the  world,  aa  I  and  thou,  is  work 
of  supererogation,  and  is  but  the  matter  of  spiritual  pride.  Wherefore,  I 
enjoin  thee,  moat  reverend  brother,  go  to  the  buttery  and  drink  two  cups  at 
least  of  good  wine,  eating  withal  a  comfortable  morsel,  sueh  as  may  beat 
suit  thy  taste  and  stomach.  And  in  respect  that  thine  opinion  of  thy  own 
wisdom  hath  at  times  made  thee  less  conformable  to,  and  companionable 
with,  the  weaker  and  less  learned  brethren,  I  enjoin  thee,  during  the  said 
repast,  to  choose  for  thy  companion,  our  reverend  brother  Nicolas,  and  with- 
out interruption  or  impatience,  to  listen  for  a  stricken  hour  to  his  narration, 
concerning  those  things  which  bsfel  in  the  times  of  our  venerable  prede- 
cessor, Abbot  Ingilram,  on  whose  soul  may  Heaven  have  mercy  I  And  for 
sneh  holy  eseroiaes  as  may  farther  advantage  your  soul,  and  expiate  the 
faults  whereof  you  have  contritely  and  humbly  avowed  yourself  guilty,  we 
will  ]3ondcr  upon  that  matter,  and  announce  our  will  unto  you  the  next 
morning. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  after  this  memorable  evening,  the  feelings  of  tho 
worthy  Abbot  towards  his  adviser  were  much  more  kindly  and  friendly  than 
when  he  deemed  the  Sub-Prior  the  impeccable  and  infallible  person,  in 
whoso  garment  of  virtne  and  wisdom  no  flaw  was  lo  be  discerned.  It 
seemed  as  if  this  aTowal  of  his  own  imperfections  had  recommecded  Father 
Eustace  to  the  friendship  of  tho  Superior,  although  at  the  same  time  this 
increase  of  benevolence  was  attended  with  some  circumstances,  which,  to  a 
man  of  the  Sub-Prior'a  natural  elevation  of  mind  and  temper,  were  more 
grievous  than  even  undergoing  the  legends  of  the  dull  and  verbose  Father 
Nicolas.  For  instanoo,  the  Abbot  seldom  mentioned  him  to  tho  other  monks, 
without  designing  him  our  beloved  Brother  Eustace,  poor  man!  —  and  now 
and  then  he  used  to  warn  the  younger  brethren  against  the  snares  of  vain- 
glory and  spiritual  pride,  which  Satan  sets  for  the  more  rigidly  righteous, 
with  such  looks  and  demonstrations  as  did  all  but  expressly  designate  the 
Sub-Prior  as  one  who  had  fallen  at  one  time  under  such  delusions.  Upon 
these  occasions,  it  required  all  the  votive  obedience  of  a  monk,  all  the  philo- 
sophical discipline  of  the  schools,  and  all  the  patience  of  a  Christian,  to 
enable  Father  Eustace  to  endure  the  pompous  and  patronizing  parade  of 
his  honest,  but  somewhat  thick-headed  Superior.  Ho  beaan  himself  to  be 
desirous  of  leaving  the  Monastery,  or  at  least  he  manifestly  declined  to 
interfere  with  its  affairs,  in  that  marked  and  authoritative  manner,  which 
he  had  at  first  practised. 


CljnptEi  till  tEhtttntjr. 


Two  or  three  years  glided  on,  during  which  the  storm  of  the  approach- 
ing alteration  in  church  government  became  each  day  louder  and  more 
perilous.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  which  we  have  intimated  in  the  end 
of  the  last  chapter,  the  Sub-Prior  Eustace  appeared  to  have  altered  con- 
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gidfirahly  his  habits  of  life      He  aff    d  d     n  all    st  lotdinary  o. 
to  the  Abbot,  whether  priyatelj  n  tl      a  s  mil  d  Chapter,  the  Bupporb 

of  his  wisdom  and  cxperien  but  n  h  d  na  y  habits  he  seemed  now 
to  live  more  ftJr  himself,  and  1  f  th  mmun  ty  than  had  been  his 
former  practice. 

He  oicon  absented  himself  for  whole  days  from  the  convent ;  and  as  the 
adventure  of  Glendearg  dwelt  deeply  on  "his  memory,  be  waa  repeatedly 
induced  to  visit  that  lonely  tower,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  the  orphans 
who  had  their  shelter  under  its  roof.  Besides,  he  felt  a  deep  anxiety  to 
know  whether  the  volume  which  he  had  lost,  when  so  strangely  preserved 
from  the  lance  of  the  murderer,  had  again  found  its  way  back  to  the  Tower 
of  Glendearg.  "  It  vras  strange,"  he  thought,  "  that  a  spirit,"  for  such  he 
oould  not  help  judging  the  being  whose  voice  he  had  heard,  "  should,  on 
the  one  aide,  seek  tie  advaneemcnt  of  heresy,  and,  on  the  other,  interpose 
to  save  the  life  of  a  zeoloaa  Oatholio  priest." 

But  from  no  inquiry  which  he  made  of  the  various  inhabitants  of  the 
Tower  of  Glendearg  could  he  learn  that  the  copy  of  the  translated  Scrip- 
tures, for  which  he  made  euoh  diligent  inquiry,  had  again  been  seen  by 
any  of  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  good  father's  occasional  visits  were  of  no  small  con- 
eequence  to  Edward  Glendinning  and  to  Mary  Avenel.  The  former  dis- 
played a  power  of  apprehending  and  retaining  whatever  was  taught  him, 
which  tilted  Father  Eustace  with  admiration.  He  was  at  once  acute  and 
industrious,  alert  and  accurate ;  one  of  those  rare  combinations  of  talent 
and  industry,  which  are  seldom  united. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Father  Eustace  that  the  escellent  qualities 
thus  early  displayed  by  Edward  should  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  to  which  he  thought  the  youth's  own  consent  might  be  easily 
obtained,  as  he  was  of  a  e3m,  contemplative,  retired  habit,  and  seemed  to 
consider  knowledge  as  the  principal  object,  and  its  enlargement  as  the  great- 
est pleasure,  in  life.  As  to  the  mother,  the  Sub-Prior  had  little  doubt  that, 
trained  as  slie  was-to  view  the  monks  of  Saint  Mary's  with  such  profound 
reverence,  she  would  be  but  too  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  enrolling  one 
of  her  sons  in  its  honoured  oommunity.  But  the  good  Father  proved  to  bo 
mistaken  in  both  these  particulars. 

When  he  spoke  to  Elspeth  Glendinning  of  that  which  a  mother  best  loves 
to  hear  —  the  proficiency  and  abilities  of  her  son  —  she  listened  with  a 
delighted  ear.  But  when  Father  Eustace  hinted  at  the  duty  of  dedicating 
to  the  service  of  the  Church,  talents  which  seemed  fitted  to  defend  and  adorn 
it,  the  dame  endeavoured  always  to  shift  the  subject;  and  when,  pressed 
farther,  enlarged  on  her  own  incapacity,  as  a  lona  woman,  to  manage  the 
feu  ;  on  the  advantage  which  her  neighbours  of  the  township  were  often 
taking  of  her  unprotected  state,  and  on  the  wish  she  had  that  Edward  might 
fill  his  father's  place,  remain  in  the  tower,  and  close  her  eyes. 

On  such  oecaalons  the  Sub-Prior  would  answer,  that  even  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view  the  welfare  of  the  family  would  be  best  consulted  by  one  of 
the  sons  entering  into  the  community  of  Saint  Mary's,  ae  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  would  fail  to  afford  his  family  the  important  protection 
which  he  could  then  easily  extend  towards  them.  What  could  be  a  more 
pleasing  prospect  than  to  see  him  high  in  honour  ?  or  what  more  sweet  than 
to  have  the  last  duties  rendered  to  her  by  a  son,  reverend  for  his  holiness 
of  life  and  exemplary  manners  ?  Besides,  he  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
the  dame,  that  her  eldest  son,  Halhert,  whose  bold  temper  and  headstrong 
indulgence  of  a  wandering  humour,  rendered  him  incapable  of  learning, 
was,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  that  he  was  her  eldest  born,  fittest  to  bustle 
through  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  manage  the  little  fief 

Elspeth  durst  not  directly  dissent  from  what  was  proposed,  for  fear  of 
giving  displeasure,  and  yet  she  always  had  something  to  say  against  it. 
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Halbert,  she  said,  was  not  like  any  of  the  neighbour  boys  —  he  was  taller 
by  tho  head,  and  stronger  by  the  half,  than  any  boy  of  his  years  within 
the  Ilalidome.  But  he  was  fit  for  no  peaceful  work  that  could  be  devised. 
If  he  liked  a  hook  ill,  he  liked  a  plough  or  a  pattle  worse.  He  had  scoured 
his  fother's  old  broadsword  —  suspended  it  by  a  belt  round  his  waist,  and 
seldom  stirred  without  it.  He  was  a  sweet  boy  and  a  gentle  if  spoken  fair, 
but  cross  him  and  he  was  a  born  devil.  "  In  a  word,"  she  said,  bursting 
into  tears,  "  deprive  me  of  Edward,  good  fatlier,  and  ye  bereave  my  house 
of  prop  and  pillar;  for  my  heart  tells  me  that  Halbort  will  take  to  his 
father's  gates,  and  die  his  father's  death." 

When  the  conversation  came  to  this  crisis,  the  good-humoured  monk  was 
ftlvrays  content  to  drop  the  discussion  for  the  time,  trusting  some  oppor- 
tunity would  occur  of  removing  her  prejudices,  for  such  he  thought  them, 
against  Edward's  proposed  destination. 

When,  leaving  the  mother,  the  Sub-Prior  addressed  himself  to  the  son, 
animating  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  and  pointing  out  how  amply  it  might  be 
gratified  should  he  agree  to  take  holy  orders,  he  found  the  same  repugnance 
which  Dame  Elspeth  had  exhibited.  Edward  pleaded  a  want  of  sufficient 
vocation  to  so  serious  a  profession — his  rclnctanco  to  leave  his  mother,  and 
Other  objections,  which  the  Sub-Prior  treated  as  evasive. 

"  I  plainly  perceive,"  he  said  one  day,  in  answer  to  them,  "  that  the  devil 
has  his  factors  as  well  as  Heaven,  oind  that  they  are  equally,  or,  alas !  the 
former  are  perhaps  more  active,  in  bespeaking  for  their  master  the  first  of 
tho  market.  I  trust,  young  man,  that  neither  idleness,  nor  licentious  plea- 
sure, nor  the  love  of  worldly  gain  and  worldly  grandeur,  the  chief  baits 
with  which  the  great  Fisher  of  souls  conceals  his  hook,  are  the  causes  of 
your  decUnine  the  career  to  which  I  would  incite  you.  But  above  all  I 
trust — above  all  I  hope — that  the  vanity  of  superior  knowledge — a  sin  with 
which  those  who  have  made  proficiency  in  learning  are  most  frequently 
beset — has  not  led  you  into  the  avrful  hazard  of  listening  to  the  dangerous 
doctrines  which  are  now  afloat  concerning  religion.  Better  for  you  that 
you  were  as  grossly  ignorant  as  the  beasts  which  perish,  that  that  the  pride 
of  knowledge  should  induce  you  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  voice  of  heretics." 
Edward  Glendinning  listened  to  the  rebuke  with  a  downcast  look,  and  f^led 
not,  when  it  was  concluded,  earnestly  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge 
of  having  pushed  his  studies  into  any  subjects  which  the  Church  inhibited ; 
and  BO  the  monk  was  left  to  form  vain  conjectures  respecting  the  cause  of 
his  reluctance  to  embrace  the  monastic  state. 

It  is  an  old  proverb,  used  by  Chaucer,  and  quoted  by  Elisabeth,  that 
"the  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men ;"  and  it  is  as  true  as  if  the  poet 
had  not  rhymed,  or  the  queen  reasoned  on  it.  If  Father  Eustace  had  not 
had  his  thoughts  turned  so  much  to  the  progress  of  heresy,  and  so  Little  to 
what  was  passing  in  the  tower,  he  might  have  read,  in  the  speaking  eyes 
of  Mary  Avenel,  now  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  reasons  which  might  dis- 
incline her  youthful  companion  towards  the  monastic  vows.  I  have  said, 
that  she  also  was  a  promising  pupil  of  the  good  father,  upon  whom  her 
innocent  and  infantine  beauty  bad  an  effect  o?  which  he  was  himself,  per- 
anka   ■■   ■---   —^■■•-^  •--..  .-  i-  ^ — t. 


haps,  unconscious.  Her  rank  and  expectations  entitied  her  to  be  taught 
tiie  arts  of  reading  and  writing ; — and  each  lesson  which  the  monk  assigned 
her  was  conned  over  in  company  with  Edward,  and  by  him  eiplained  and 
re-eiplainod,  and  ag^n  illustrated,  until  she  became  perfectly  mistress  of  it. 
In  the  beginning  of  their  studies,  Halbert  had  been  their  school  com' 
panion.  Sut  the  boldness  and  impatience  of  his  disposition,  soon  quarrelled 
with  an  occupation  in  which,  without  assiduity  and  unremitted  attention, 


_o  progress  was  to  be  expected.  The  Sub-Prior's  visits  wore  at  regular 
intervals,  and  often  weeks  would  intervene  between  them,  in  which  case 
Halbert  was  sure  to  forget  all  that  had  been  prescribed  for  him  to  learn, 
and  much  which  he  had  partly  acquired  before.     Ilis  deficiencies  on  these 
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}  gftve  him  pain,  but  it  was  not  of  that  sort  which  prodnMS 
amendment. 

For  a  time,  like  all  -who  are  fond  of  idleness,  he  endeavoured  bn  detach 
the  attention  of  his  brother  and  Mary  Avenel  from  Iheir  task,  rnther  than 
to  learn  hia  own,  and  such  dialogues  aa  the  following  would  ensue ; 

"Take  your  bonnet,  Edward,  and  make  haste  — the  Laird  of  Colmalie  is 
at  the  head  of  the  glen  with  his  hounds." 

"I  care  not,  Halbert,"  answered  the  younger  brother;  "  two  brace  of  dogs 
may  kill  a  deer  without  ray  being  there  to  see  them,  and  I  must  help  Mary 
Avenel  with  her  lesson." 

"  Ay !  you  will  labour  at  the  monk's  lessons  till  you  turn  monk  yourself," 
answered  Halbert. — "  Mary,  will  you  go  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  tha 
cushat's  nast  I  told  you  of?" 

■'  I  cannot  go  with  you,  Halbert,"  answered  Mary,  "  because  I  must  study 
this  lesson  —  it  will  take  me  long  to  learn  it  —  I  am  sorry  I  am  so  duU,  for 
if  I  could  get  my  task  as  fast  as  Edward,  I  should  like  to  go  with  you." 

"  Should  you  indeed  ?"  said  Halbert;  "then  Iwillwmt  for  you  —  and, 
what  is  more,  I  will  tiy  to  get  my  lesson  also." 

With  a  smile  on  1  a       hi  k    p  tl     p   mer,  and  began  heavily  to  con 

over  the  task  wh    h  had  bee  I  h  m.     As  if  banished  from  the 

society  of  the  two  th  h  t  d  d  1  t  ry  in  one  of  the  deep  windovr- 
recesses,  and  after  t       gl    g  w  th  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  and 

his  disinclination  t     1  t   h    f       d  h  mself  involuntarily  engaged  in 

watching  the  mov  m  t  f  th  th  tw  tudents,  instead  of  toiling  any 
longer. 

'The  picture  whi  h  H  lb  1 1  k  d  p  w  delightful  in  itself,  but  some- 
how or  other  it  aff  d  d  y  1  ttl  pi  to  him.  The  beautiful  girl, 
with  looks  of  simp)  y  t  t  xi  ty  was  bent  on  disentangling  those 
intricacies  which  bet  teJ  I  p  g  t  knowledge,  and  looking  ever 
and  anon  to  Edw  d  f  t  wb  1  eated  close  by  her  sTda,  and 
watchful  to  remove  every  obstacle  from  her  way,  he  seemed  at  once  to  be 
proud  of  the  progress  which  his  pupil  made,  and  of  the  assistance  which  he 
was  able  to  render  her.  There  was  a  bond  betwist  them,  a  strong  and  in- 
teresting tie,  the  desire  of  obtaining  knowledge,  the  pride  of  surmounting 
difficulties. 

Feeling  most  aoutely,  yet  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  source  of  his  own, 
emotions,  Halbert  could  no  longer  endure  to  look  nijon  this  quiet  scene, 
but,  starting  up,  dashed  his  book  from  him,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  "  To  the 
fiend  I  bequeath  all  books,  and  the  dreamers  that  make  them !  —  I  would  a 
score  of  Southrons  would  come  up  the  glen,  and  we  should  learn  how  little 
all  this  muttering  and  scribbling  is  worth." 

Mary  Avenol  and  hia  brother  started,  and  looked  at  Halt>ert  with  sur- 
prise, while  he  went  on  with  great  animation,  his  features  swelling,  and 
tha  tears  starting  into  his  eyes  as  ho  spoke.  —  "Xes,  Mary — I  wish  a  score 
of  Southrons  came  up  the  glon  this  very  day;  and  you  should  see  one  good 
band,  and  one  good  sword,  do  more  to  protect  you,  than  all  the  books  that 
wore  ever  opened,  and  all  the  pens  that  ever  grew  on  a  goose's  wing." 

Mary  looked  a  little  surprised  and  a  little  frightened  at  hia  vehemence, 
but  instantly  replied  affectionately,  "  You  are  vexed,  Halbert,  because  you 
do  not  get  your  lesson  so  fast  aa  Edward  can ;  and  so  am  I,  for  I  am  as 
stupid  as  you— 'But  come,  and  Edward  shall  sit  betwixt  us  and  teach  us." 

"  He  shall  not  teach  vie,"  said  Halbert,  in  the  same  angry  mood ;  "  I 
never  can  teach  him  to  do  any  thing  that  is  honourable  and  manly,  and  he 
shall  not  teach  me  any  of  his  monkish  tricks. — I  hate  the^monks,  with  their 
drawling  nasal  (<:me  like  so  many  frogs,  and  their  long  black  petticoats  like 
so  many  women,  and  their  reverences,  and  their  lordships,  and  their  lazy 
vassals  that  do  nothing  but  peddle  in  the  mire  with  plough  and  harrow 
from  Yule  to  Michaelmas.     I  will  call  none  lord,  but  him  who  wears  a 
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Bword  to  make  tiis  title  ^od ;  and  I  will  call  none  man,  but  he  that  can 
bear  himaelf  manlike  and  masterful." 

"  Tor  Heaven's  sake,  peace,  brother !"  said  Edward ;  "  if  such  words  were 
taken  up  and  reported  out  of  the  house,  they  would  be  our  mother's  ruin." 
"  Report  them  yourself,  then,  and  they  will  he  ymtr  making,  and  nobody's 
marring  save  mine  own.  Say  that  Halbbrt  Glendinning  will  never  be  vassal 
to  an  old  man  with  a  cowl  and  shaven  crown,  while  there  are  twenty  barouB 
who  wear  casque  and  plume  that  lack  hold  foUowera.  Let  them  grant  you 
these  wretched  acres,  and  much  meal  may  they  bear  you  to  make  your  hror 
cJtan."  Ho  left  the  room  haatjly,  but  instantly  returned,  and  continned  to 
speak  with  the  same  tone  of  quick  and  irritated  feeling.  "  And  you  need 
ni^  think  bo  much,  neither  of  you,  and  especially  you,  Edward,  need  not 
think  so  much  of  your  parchment  book  there,  and  your  cunning  in  reading 
it.  By  my  faith,  I  will  soon  learn  to  read  as  well  as  you;  and — for  I  know 
a  better  teacher  than  your  grim  old  monk,  and  a  better  book  than  his 
printed  breviary ;  and  since  you  like  scholarcraft  bo  well.  Maty  Avenel,  you 
shall  see  whether  Edward  or  I  have  most  of  it."  He  left  the  apartment, 
and  came  not  again. 

"What  can  be  the  matter  with  him?"  said  Maty,  following  Halbert  with 
her  eyes  from  the  window,  aa  with  hasty  and  unequal  steps  So  ran  up  the 
wild  glen  —  "Where  can  your  brother  be  going,  Edward?  —  what  book?  — 
what  teacher  does  he  talk  off" 

"It  avails  not  guessing,"  said  Edward,  "Halbert  is  angry,  he  know^ 
not  why,  and  speaks  of  he  knows  not  what ;  let  us  go  again  to  our  lessons, 
and  he  will  come  home  when  he  has  tired  himself  with  scrambling  among 
the  craes  as  usual." 

But  Mary's  aniiety  on  account  of  Halbert  seemed  more  decjily  rooted. 
She  declined  prosecuting  the  task  in  which  they  had  been  so  pleasingly 
engaged,  under  the  eiouse  of  a  headaoh;  nor  could  Edward  prevail  upon 
her  to  resume  it  again  that  morning. 

Meanwhile  Halbert,  his  head  unbonneted,  his  features  swelled  with  jealous 
anger,  and  the  tear  still  in  his  eye,  sped  up  the  wild  and  upper  extremity 
of  the  little  valley  of  Glendearg  with  the  speed  of  a  roebuck,  choosing,  as 
if  in  desperate  defiance  of  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  the  wildest  and  most 
dangerous  paths,  and  voluntarily  expoaing  himself  a  hundred  times  to 
dang  rs  wh   h  1     m  ght  1  p  d  by  t  g      Htl         d    f    m  th  m 

It  s    m   1  as  f  h    w    hed  h  t     he  tr    t,ht       tl    t    f  th      rr  w 

toitam    k 

1  d  d    ? 
b  ted 
k  with  wh   £  &1     d  w  te    d      lip  th      h      p  d 

p  fat    haste  whhldrakdh      dpt       fmth 
tow  ddhj  dlk  d      tlhhd        hdtif      f 

from  wh    h  th  1  t  h  d  ts 

H  H  lb  t  topt  h  t  d  t  g!  my  d  Ira  t  f  ghte  d 
glan      arr      dhm      Ahg         k  ml      t,fm       Iftfhlg 

a  w  Id  h  lly  t  h       dark  g         1         h  tld  thpgwhh 

arose  beneath.  The  banks  on  either  hand  rose  so  high,  and  approached 
each  other  so  closely,  that  it  was  only  when  the  sun  was  at  its  meridian 
height,  and  during  the  summer  solstice,  that  its  rays  could  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  chasm  in  which  he  stood.  .But  it  was  now  summer,  and  the  hour 
was  noon,  so  that  the  unwonted  reflection  of  the  sun  was  dancing  ia  the 
pellucid  fountain. 

"It  is  the  season  and  the  hour,"  said  Halbert  to  himself;   "and  now 

!-■ 1  might  soon  become  wiser  than  Edward  with  all  his  pains !     Mary 

should  see  whet'iar  he  alone  is  fit  t«  be  consulted,  and  to  sit  by  her  side, 
and  hang  over  her  as  she  reads,  and  point  out  every  word  and  every  letter. 
And  she  loves  me  better  than  him  —  I  am  sure  she  does  —  for  she  comes  of 


11  y       d        t  b  ted  y        1  t  t    th 

apply    f  th    b      k  with  wh   h  Gl     d  w  te 

with  th       m    p       p  tat    haste  wh   hi    dm    kdh 
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noble  blood,  and  scorns  slotli  and  cowardice. — And  do  I  myself  not  stand 
here  slothful  and  cowardly  as  any  priest  of  them  all?  —  Why  should  I  fear 
to  call  upon  this  form  — this  shape? — Already  have  I  endured  the  vision, 
and  why  not  again !  Wliat  can  it  do  to  me,  who  am  a  man  of  lith  and 
limb,  and  have  by  my  side  my  father's  sword?  Does  my  heart  heat  —  do 
my  hairs  bristle,  at  the  thought  of  calling  up  a  painted  shadow,  and  how 
should  I  face  a  hand  of  Southrons  in  flesh  and  blood  ?  By  Uie  soul  of  the 
first  Olendinning,  I  will  make  proof  of  tho  charm!" 

He  cast  the  leathern  brogue  or  buskin  from  his  right  foot,  planted  hiiu- 
self  in  a  firm  posture,  unsheathed  his  swocd,  and  first  looking  around  to 
collect  his  resolution,  he  bowed  three  times  deliberately  towards  the  holly- 
tree,  and  as  often  to  the  little  fountain,  repeating  at  the  same  time,  wltlva 
determined  voice,  the  following  rhyme : 


These  lines  were  hardly  uttered,  when  there  stood  the  figure  of  a  female 
clothed  in  white,  within  three  steps  of  Ualbert  Glendioning, 


iCjniptir  tjjE  CraElftjr. 


TouNQ  Halbert  Glendinning  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  mystical  rhymes, 
than,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  conclusion  of  tlie  last  chapter,  an  appear- 
ance, as  of  a  beautiful  female,  dressed  in  white,  stood  within  two  yarda  of 
him.  His  terror  for  the  moment  overcame  his  natural  courage,  as  well  aa 
the  strong  resolution  which  ho  had  formed,  that  the  figure  whioh  he  had 
now  twice  seen  should  not  a  third  time  daunt  him.  But  it  would  seem  there 
is  something  thrilling  and  abhorrent  to  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  consoious- 
nesa  that  we  stand  in  presence  of  a  being  in  form  like  to  ourselves,  but 
so  difierent  in  faculties  and  nature,  that  we  can  neither  understand  its  pur- 
poses, nor  calculate  its  means  of  pursuing  them. 

Halbert  stood  silent  and  gasped  for  breath,  his  hairs  erecting  themselves 


on  his  head  —  his  mouth  open  —  his  eves  fised,  and,  as  the  sole 


sign  of  his  late  determined  purpose,  his  sword  pointed  towards  the  appari- 
tion. At  length  with  a  voice  of  ineffable  sweetness,  the  White  Lady,  for  by 
that  name  we  shall  distinguish  this  being,  sung,  or  rather  chanted,  tha 
following  lines ;  — 
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The  Bfltonishment  of  Halbert  began  once  more  to  ^ive  way  to  his  resolu- 
tion, and  he  gained  voice  enough  to  say,  though  with  a  I'altoring  accent, 
"  In  the  name  id  God,  what  art  thou  V  The  answer  waa  in  melody  of  a 
different  tone  and  n 


The  White  Lady  paused,  and  appeared  to  await  an  answer;  hut,  as  Hal- 
bert hesitated  how  to  frame  hia  speech,  the  vision  seemed  gradually  to  fade, 
and  hecame  more  and  more  incorporeal.  Justly  guessing  this  to  be  a 
symptom  of  her  disappearance,  Halbert  compelled  himself  to  say,  —  "Lady, 
when  I  saw  you  in  the  glen,  and  when  you  brought  back  the  black  book  of 
Mary  ATcnel,  thou  didst  say  I  should  one  daj  Jearn  to  read  it." 

The  White  Lady  replied. 


Hon  UmD  good  tflxE  and  holy  vroi^ ; 


"  I  will  do  80  no  longer,  fair  maiden,"  said  Halbert ;  "  I  desire  to  learn'; 
and  thou  didst  promise  me,  that  when  I  did  so  desire,  thou  wonldst  be  my 
helper ;  I  am  no  longer  afrwd  of  thy  presence,  and  I  am  no  longer  regard- 
less of  instruction."  As  he  ottered  these  words,  the  figure  of  the  Whito 
Haiden  grew  gradaallj  as  distinct  as  it  had  been  at  first ;  and  what  had 
well-nigh  faded  into  an  ill-defined  and  colourless  shadow,  again  assumed  an 
appearance  at  least  of  corporeal  consistency,  although  the  hues  were  less 
Yirid,  and  the  outline  of  the  figure  less  distinct  and  defined  —  so  at  least  it 
seemM  to  Halbert— -than  those  of  an  ordinary  inhabitant  of  earth.  "Wilt 
thou  grant  my  request,"  he  said,  "fair  Lady,  and  give  to  my  keeping  the 
holy  book  which  JJary  of  Avecel  has  so  often  wept  for?" 

The  White  Lady  replied : 

"Thy  craven  fesr  mf  tmlh  aMnMlt,  There  in  star  for  Ihee  which  bura'J. 

"  If  I  have  been  a  loiterer,  Lady,"  answered  young  Glendinning,  "  thou 
shalt  now  find  me  willing  to  press  forward  with  double  speed.  Other 
thoughts  have  filled  my  mind,  other  thoughts  have  engaged  my  heart, 
within  a  brief  ppriod  —  and  by  Heaven,  other  occupations  shall  hencefor- 
ward fill  up  my  time.  I  have  lived  in  this  day  the  space  of  years  —  I  came 
hither  a  boy  —  I  will  return  a  man  —  a  man,  such  as  may  converse  not  only 
with  his  own  kind,  but  with  whatever  God  permits  to  be  visible  to  him.  I 
will  learn  the  contents  of  that  mysterious  volume  —  I  will  leam  why  the 
Lady  of  Ayenel  loved  it  —  why  the  priests  feared,  and  would  have  stolen  it  — 
why  thou  didst  twice  recover  it  from  their  hands.— What  mystery  is  wrapt 
in  it?  —  Speak,  I  conjure  thee  I"  The  lady  assumed  an  air  peculiarly  sad 
and  solemn,  as  drooping  her  head,  and  folding  her  arms  on  her  bosom,  she 
ireplied : 
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"  GKve  me  the  volume,  Lady,"  aaid  young  Glendlnning,  "  They  call  n 
idle  —  they  call  me  dull  —  in  this  pursuit  my  industry  shall  not  fail,  no 
■with  God'a  blessing,  shall  ray  understanding.  Give  me  than.yolume."  Tl 
apparition  again  replied : 


Halbert  Glendinoing  boldly  reached  his  hand  to  the  White  Lady. 
"  Fearest  thou  to  go  with  me  ?"  she  said,  as  his  hand  trembled  at  the  soft 
and  cold  touch  of  her  own — 


"If  what  thou  say  est  be  true,"  said  the  undaunted  boy,  "mydcatjniea 
are  higher  than  thine  own.  There  shall  be  neither  well  nor  wood  which  I 
dare  not  yisit.  No  fear  of  aught,  natural  or  supernatural,  shall  bar  my 
path  through  my  native  valley." 

He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  they  both  descended  through  the 
earth  with  a  rapidity  which  look  away  Halbert'a  breath  and  every  otiier 
sensation,  saving  that  of  being  hurried  on  with  the  utmost  velocity.  At 
length  they  stopped  with  a  abock  so  sudden,  that  the  mortal  journeyer 
through  this  unknown  apace  must  have  been  thrown  down  with  violecue, 
had  he  not  been  upheld  by  hia  supernatural  companion. 

It  was  more  than  a  minute,  ere,  looking  around  him,  he  beheld  a  grotto, 
or  natural  cavern,  composed  of  the  most  splendid  spars  and  crystals,  which 
returned  in  a  thousand  prismatic  hues  the  light  of  a  brilliant  flame  that 
glowed  on  an  altar  of  alabaster.  This  altar,  with  ita  fire,  formed  the  central 
point  of  the  grotto,  which  was  of  a  round  form,  and  very  high  in  the  roof, 
resembling  in  some  respects  the  dome  of  a  cathedral.  Corresponding  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  there  went  off  four  long  galleries,  or  arcades, 
constructed  of  the  same  brilliant  materials  with  the  dome  itself,  and  the 
termination  of  which  was  lost  in  darkness. 

No  human  imagination  can  conceive,  or  words  suffice  to  describe,  the 
glorious  radiance  which,  shot  fiercely  forth  by  the  flame,  was  returned  from 
so  many  hundred  thousand  points  of  reflection,  afforded  by  the  sparry 
pillars  and  their  numerous  angular  cryatala.  The  fire  itself  did  not  re- 
main steady  and  unmoved,  but  rose  and  fell,  sometimes  ascending  in  a 
brilliant  pyramid  of  condensed  flamo  half  way  up  the  lofty  eipanse,  and 
again  fai^ng  into  a  softor  and  more  rosy  hue,  and  hovering,  as  it  were,  on 
the  surface  of  the  altar  to  collect  its  strength  for  another  powerful  exertion. 
There  was  no  visible  fuel  by  which  it  was  fed,  nor  did  it  emit  either  amoke 
or  vapour  of  any  kind. 

What  was  of  ail  the  most  remarkable,  the  black  volume  eo  often  men- 
tioned lay  not  only  unconsumed,  but  untouched  in  the  sHehlest  degree, 
amid  this  intensity  of  fire,  which,  while  it  seemed  to  be  of  force  sufficient 
tfl  melt  adamant,  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  sacred  book  thus  subjected 
to  ita  utmost  influence. 

The  White  Lady,  having  pauaed  long  enough  to  let  young  Glendlnning 
take  a  complete  survey  of  what  waa  around  him,  now  said  in  her  usual 
chant. 
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Familiariaed  in  eome  degree  with  marvels,  and  desperately  deeirouB  of 
showing  the  courage  he  had  boasted,  Halbert  plunged  his  hand,  without 
hesitalion,  into  the  fiame,  trusting  to  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  to  snatch 
out  the  volume  before  the  fire  couid  greatly  affect  him.  But  he  was  much 
disappointed.  The  fiame  instantly  caught  upon  his  sleeve,  and  though  ha 
withdrew  his  hand  immediately,  yet  his  arm  was  so  dreadfully  scorched, 
that  ho  had  well-nigh  screamed  with  pain.  He  suppreaaed  the  natural 
expression  of  anguish,  however,  and  ooly  intimated  the  agony  which  he 
felt  by  a  contortion  and  a  muttered  groan.  The  White  Lady  passed  her 
cold  hand  over  his  arm,  and,  ere  she  had  finished  the  following  metrieal 
chant,  his  pain  had  entirely  gone,  and  no  mark  of  the  aoorching  wae 
visible ; 


Obedient  to  what  he  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  hia  conductress, 
Halbort  bared  his  arm  to  the  shoulder,  throwing  down  the  remains  of  his 
sleeve,  which  no  sooner  touched  the  floor  on  which  he  stood  than  it  col- 
lected itself  together,  shrivelled  itself  up,  and  was  without  any  visible  fire 
reduced  to  light  tinder,  which  a  audden  breath  of  wind  dispersed  into 
empty  space.  The  White  Lady,  observing  the  surprise  of  the  youth,  im- 
mediately repeated — 


NoDfrht  BDm^  Gitf  but  tratb  a[iD«. 
Not  ftir  that  Ihy  quflst  gire  o'er: 
Com-agff  1  pro™  Uij  cb^nce  ooM  moTft." 

Imboldened  by  her  words,  Halbert  Glendinning  made  a  second  effort, 
and,  plunging  his  bare  arm  into  the  flame,  took  out  the  sacred  volume  with- 
out fteling  either  heat  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind.  Astonished,  and 
almost  terrified  at  his  ovi-n  success,  he  beheld  the  flame  collect  itself,  and 
shoot  up  into  one  long  and  final  stream,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  ascend 
t«  the  very  roof  of  the  cavern,  sjid  then,  sinking  as  suddenly,  became 
totally  estmgaished.  The  deepest  darkness  ensued;  but  Halbert  had  no 
time  to  consider  hia  situation,  for  the  White  Lady  Lad  already  caught  his 
hand,  and  they  ascended  to  upper  air  with  the  aame  vebcily  with  which 
they  had  sunk  into  the  earth. 

They  atood  by  the  fountain  in  the  Corri-nan-shian  when  they  emerged 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  on  casting  a  bewildered  glance  around 
him,  the  youth  was  surprised  to  observe,  that  the  shadows  had  fallen  far  to 
the  east,  and  that  the  day  was  we!l-nigh  spent.  He  gaicd  on  his  con- 
ductress for  esplanation,  but  her  figure  began  to  fade  before  his  eyes  ■—  her 
cheeks  grew  paler,  her  faatures  less  distinct,  her  form  became  shadowy, 
and  blended  itself  with  the  mist  which  was  asoesding  the  hollow  ravine. 
What  had  late  the  symmetry  of  form,  and  the  delicate,  yet  clear  hues  of 
feminine  beauty,  now  resembled  the  flitting  and  pale  ghost  of  some  maiden 
who  has  died  for  love,  as  it  is  seen  indistinctly  and  by  moonUght,  by  her 
peijured  lover. 

"  Stay,  spirit  I"  swd  the  youth,  imholdencd  by  his  success  in  the  subter- 
ranean dome,  "  thy  kindness  must  not  leave  me,  as  one  encumbered  with  a, 
weapon  he  knows  not  how  to  wield.  Thou  must  tsach  me  the  art  to  read, 
and  to  understand  this  volume ;  else  what  avails  it  me  that  I  possess  itV" 

But  the  figure  of  the  White  Lady  still  waned  before  his  eye,  until  it 
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booame  an  outline  as  pale  and  indistinct  as  that  of  the  moon,  when  tho 
winter  morning  is  far  advanced,  and  ere  she  had  ended  the  following  chant, 
she  was  entirely  invisible; — 


The  form  was  already  gone,  and  now  the  voice  itself  had  melted  away  in 
inelaneholy  cadence,  softening,  as  if  the  Being  who  spoke  had  been  slowly 
wafted  from  the  spot  where  she  had  commenced  her  melody. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Halbert  feit"the  extremity  of  the  terror  which 
he  had  hitherto  so  manfully  suppressed.  The  very  necessity  of  exertion 
had  given  him  spirit.to  make  it,  and  the  presence  of  the  mysterious  Being, 
while  it  was  a  aabject  of  fear  in  itself,  baa  nevertheless  given  him  the  sense 
of  protection  being  near  to  him.     It  was  when  ho  could  reBect  with  com- 

Ksure  on  what  had  passed,  that  a  cold  tremor  shot  across  his  limbs,  his 
ir  bristled,  and  he  was  afraid  to  look  around  lest  he  should  find  at  his 
elbow  something  more  frightful  than  tho  first  vision.  A  breeze  arising  sud- 
denly, realized  the  beautiful  and  wild  idea  of  the  most  imaginative  of  our 
modem  bards* — 

The  youth  stood  silent  and  astonished  for  a  few  minutes.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  extraordinary  Being  he  had  seen,  half  his  terror,  half  his  pro- 
tectress, was  still  hovering  on  the  gale  which  swept  past  bim,  and  that  she 
might  again  make  herself  sensible  to  his  organs  of  sight.  "  Speak !"  he 
said,  wildly  tossing  his  arms,  "speak  yet  again  —  be  once  more  present, 
lovely  vision!  —  thrice  have  I  now  seen  thee,  jet  the  idea  of  thy  invisible 
presence  around  or  beside  Jue,  makes  my  heart  beat  faster  than  if  the  earth 
yawned  and  gave  up  a  demon." 

But  neither  sound  nor  appearance  indicated  the  presence  of  the  White 
Lady,  and  nothing  preternatural  beyond  what  he  had  already  witnessed, 
was  again  audible  or  visible.  Ilalbert,  in  the  meanwhile,  by  the  very  exer- 
tion of  again  inviting  the  presence  of  (his  mysterious  Being,  had  recovered 
his  natural  audacity.  He  looted  around  once  more,  and  resumed  his  soli- 
tan  path  down  the  valley  into  whose  reeessea  be  had  penetrated. 

Nothing  could  be  more  strongly  contrasted  than  the  storm  of  passion  with 
which  he  had  bounded  over  stock  and  crae,  in  order  to  plunge  himself  into 
the  Corri-nan-shian,  and  the  sobered  mood  in  which  he  now  returned  home- 
ward, industriously  seeking  out  the  most  practicable  path,  not  from  a  wish 
to  avoid  danger,  but  that  he  might  not  by  personal  toil  distract  his  atten- 
tion, deeply  fa:ied  on  the  extraordinary  scene  which  he  had  witnessed.  In 
the  former  case,  he  had  sought  b^  hazard  and  bodily  exertion  to  indulge  at 
once  the  fiery  excitation  of  passion,  and  to  banigh  the  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment from  his  recollection;  while  now  he  studiously  avoided  all  interrup- 
tion to  his  contemplative  walk,  lest  the  difficulty  of  the  way  should  interfere 
with,  or  disturb,  his  own  deep  reflections,  llius  slowly  pacing  forth  his 
course,  with  the  air  of  a  pilgrim  rather  than  of  a  deer-hunter,  Ilalbert 
about  the  close  of  the  evening  regained  his  paternal  tower. 
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It  was  after  sanset,  Eis  we  have  already  stated,  when  Halbert  Olendin- 
niDg  returned  to  the  abode  of  hia  father.  The  hour  of  dinner  was  at  noon, 
and  that  of  supper  about  an  hour  after  BunHct  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
The  former  had  passed  without  Halbert'a  appearing;  but  this  was  no 
uncoDimon  circumstance,  for  the  chase,  or  any  other  pastime  which  oeourrod, 
made  Halbert  a  frequent  neglec(«r  of  hours  ;  and  his  mother,  though  an^y 
and  disappointed  when  she  saw  him  not  at  table,  was  so  much  accustjimed 
to  hia  occasional  absence,  and  knew  so  little  how  to  teaoh  him  more  rej;ii- 
larityj  that  a  tosty  observation  was  almost  all  the  censure  with  which  such 
omissions  were  visited. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  wrath  of  good  Dame  Elspeth  soared 
higher  than  usual.  It  was  not  merely  on  account  of  the  special  tup's-hoad 
and  trotters,  the  haggis  and  tho  side  of  mutton,  with  which  her  table  was 
set  forth,  but  also  Irecause  of  the  arrival  of  no  less  a  person  than  Hob  Jlil- 
lor,  as  he  was  universally  termed,  though  the  man's  name  was  Happer. 

The  object  of  the  Miller's  visit  to  the  Tower  of  Gieodearg  was  like  the 
purpose  of  those  embassies  which  potentates  send  to  each  other's  courts, 
partly  ostensible,  partly  politic.  In  outward  show.  Hob  came  to  visit  his 
friends  of  the  Halidome,  and  share  the  festivity  common  among  country 
folk,  after  the  barn-yard  has  been  filled,  and  to  renew  old  intimacies  by 
new  conviviality.  But  in  very  truth  ho  also  came  to  have  an  eye  upon  the 
contents  of  each  sta.ck,  and  to  obtain  such  information  respecting  the  eixtent 
of  the  crop  I'eaped  and  gathered  in  by  each  feuar,  as  might  prevent  the 
possibility  of  absiraeied  muUurea, 

All  the  world  knows  that  tho  cultivators  of  each  barony  or  regality,  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  in  Scotland,  are  obliged  to  bring  their  corn  to  be  grinded 
at  the  mill  of  the  territory,  for  which  fhey  pay  a  heavy  charge,  c^led  I'l.c 
intovm  TunUures.  I  could  speak  to  the  thiriage  of  invceia  et  illata  toe,  but 
let  (hat  pass.  I  have  said  enough  to  intimate  that  I  talk  not  withoTt'.  book. 
Those  of  the  Sucken,  or  enthralled  ground,  were  liable  in  penalties,  if,  devi- 
ating from  this  thiriage,  (or  thraldom,)  they  carried  their  grain  tr,  another 
mill.  Now  such  another  mill,  erected  on  the  lands  of  a  lay-haron,  hiy 
within  a  tempting  and  convenient  distance  of  Glendearg ;  and  the  Miiler 
was  so  obliging,  and  hig  charges  so  moderate,  that  it  required  Hob  MUler'a 
utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  evasions  of  his  right  of  monopoly. 

Tho  most  effectual  means  he  could  devise  was  this  show  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  neighbourly  friendship,  —  under  colour  of  which  he  made  his 
annual  cruise  through  the  barony — numbered  every  corn-etftcfc,  and  com- 
puted its  contents  by  the  boll,  so  that  he  could  give  a  shrewd  hint  after- 
wards whether  or  not  the  grist  carao  to  the  right  mill. 

Dame  Elspeth,  like  hor  compeers,  was  obliged  to  take  these  domiciliary 
visits  in  the  sense  of  politeness ;  but  in  her  case  they  had  not  occurred 
since  her  husband's  death,  probably  because  the  Tower  of  Glendearg  was 
distant,  and  there  was  but  a  trifling  quantity  of  arable  or  in^eld  land 
attached  to  it.  This  year  there  had  been,  upon  some  speculation  of  old 
Martin's,  several  bolEs  sown  in  the  out-field,  which,  tho  season  being  Quo, 
had  ripened  remarkably  well.  Perhaps  tliis  circumstaoua  occasioned  tha 
honest  Miller's  inoludiug  Glendearg,  on  this  occasion,  in  his  annual  round. 
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Damo  Glendinning  receiyed  with  pleasure  a  visit  which  she  nsed  form    ly 
only  to  endure  with  patience  ;  and  she  had  fihanged  her  view  of  th         tl  I 
chiefly,  if  uot  entirely,  because  Hob  had  hrought  with  him  his  d     [,ht 
Mysie,  of  whose  features  she  could  give  so  slight  an  account,  hut  w  h    e 
dress  she  had  described  so  acourately  to  the  Sub-Prior: 

Ilitherto  this  girl  had  been  nn  object  of  rery  trifling  considerat  on  n  tho 
oyes  of  the  good  widow  ;  but  the  Sub-Prior's  particular  and  somewhat  mi'; 
terious  inquiries  had  set  her  brains  to  work  on  the  subject  of  Mjaie  of  the 
Mill ;  and  she  had  here  asked  a  broad  question,  and  there  she  had  throvrn 
oat  an  innuendo,  and  there  again  she  bad  gradually  led  on  to  a  con-versation 
on  the  subject  of  poor  Mysie.  And  from  all  inquiries  and  inveBligataons 
she  had  collected,  that  Mysie  waa  a  dark-eyed,  laushter-Iovine  wench  with 
cherry-cheeks,  and  a  skin  as  white  as  her  father's  finest  bolted  flour  out  <  f 
which  was  made  the  Abbot's  own  wasl«i-bread.  For  her  temper  she  ^ung 
and  laughed  from  morning  to  night ;  and  for  her  fortune,  a  material  article, 
besides  that  which  the  Miller  might  have  amassed  by  means  of  his  pro- 
verbial golden  thumb,  Mysie  was  to  inherit  a  good  handsome  lump  of  land, 
with  a  prospect  of  the  mill  and  mill-acres  descending  to  hor  husband  on  an 
easy  lease,  if  a  fair  word  were  spoken  in  season  to  the  Abbot,  and  to  the 
Prior,  and  to  the  Sub-Prior,  and  hi  the  Sacristan,  and  so  forth. 

By  turning  and  again  turning  these  advantages  over  in  her  own  mind, 
Elspeth  at  length  came  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to  save  her  Eon 
Halbert  from  a  life  of  "spur,  spear,  and  snaffle,"  as  they  called  that  of  the 
border-riders,  from  the  dint  of  a  cloth-yard  shaft,  or  the  loop  of  an  inch- 
cord,  waa,  that  he  should  marry  and  settle,  and  that  Mysie  Happer  should 
be  his  destined  bride. 

Aa  if  to  her  wish.  Hob  Miller  arrived  on  his  strong-built  mare,  bearing 
on  a  pillion  behind  him  the  lovely  Mysie,  with  cheeks  like  a  peony-rose,  (if 
Dame  Glendinning  had  ever  seen  one,)  spirits  all  afloat  vrith  rustic  coquetry, 
and  a  profusion  of  hair  as  black  aa  ebony.  The  beait-ideal  which  Dame 
Glendinning  had  been  bodying  forth  in  her  imagination,  became  unexpect- 
edly realized  in  the  buiom  form  of  Mysie  Happer,  whom,  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour,  she  settled  upon  as  the  maiden  who  was  to  fli  the  restless  and 
untutored  Ilalbert.  True,  Mysie,  as  the  dame  soon  aaw,  waa  like  to  love 
dancing  round  a  May-pole  as  well  aa  managing  a  domestic  establishment, 
and  Ualbert  waa  like  to  break  more  heads  than  he  would  grind  stacks  of 
com.  But  then  a  miller  should  always  be  of  manly  make,  and  haa  been 
described  so  since  the  days  of  Chaucer  and  James  I.*  Indeed,  to  be  able 
to  outdo  and  bully  the  whole  Stteken,  (once  more  we  use  this  barbarous 
phrase,)  in  all  athletic  exercises,  was  one  way  to  render  easy  the  collection 
of  dues  which  men  would  have  disputed  with  a  leas  formidable  champion. 
Then,  as  to  the  deficiencies  of  tho  miller's  wife,  the  dame  waa  of  opinion 
that  they  might  be  supplied  by  the  activity  of  the  miller's  mother.  "  I  will 
keep  house  for  the  youn^  folk  myself,  for  the  tower  is  grown  very  lonely," 
thought  Dame  Glendinning,  "and  to  live  near  the  kirk  will  be  mair  com- 
fortable in  my  auld  age  ^  and  then  Edward  may  agree  with  his  brother 
about  tho  feu,  more  especially  as  he  is  a  favourite  with  the  Sub-Prior,  and 
then  he  may  live  in  tho  aold  tower  like  his  worthy  father  before  him  —  and 
wha  kens  but  Mary  Avenel,  high-blood  as  she  is,  may  e'en  draw  in  her 
stool  to  the  chimney-nook,  and  flit  down  here  for  good  and  a' !  —  It's  true 
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ehe  has  no  tocher,  but  the  like  of  hor  for  beauty  and  sense  ne'er  crossed  my 
een ;  and  I  have  kend  every  wcooli  in  tho  Ilalldome  of  St.  Mary's  —  ay,  and 
tiieir  mothers  that  bore  them  —  ay,  she  is  a  sweet  and  a  lovely  creature  as 
ever  tied  snood  over  brown  hair  — ay,  and  then,  though  her  uncle  keeps  her 
out  of  her  ain  for  the  present  time,  yet  it  is  to  be  thought  the  gray-goose 
shaft  will  find  a  hole  m  his  coat  of  proof,  as,  God  help  us !  it  has  done  iri 
many  a  better  man's  —  And,  moreover,  if  they  should  stand  on  their  pedi- 
gree and  gentle  race,  Edward  might  say  to  them,  that  is,  to  her  gentle  kith 
and  kin,  'whilk  o'  ye  was  her  best  friend,  when  she  came  down  tho  glen  to 
Glendearg  in  a  misty  evening,  on  a  beast  mair  like  a  ouddie  than  aught 
else?'  —  And  if  they  tax  him  with  churl's  blood,  Edward  might  say,  that, 
forby  the  old  proverb,  bow 

jet,  moreover,  there  coraes  no  churl's  blood  from  Glendiuning  or  Brydone ; 
for,  says  Edward " 

The  hoarse  voice  of  the  Miller  at  this  moment  recalled  the  dame  from  her 
reverie,  and  compelled  her  to  remember  that  if  she  meant  to  realise  her 
airy  caatle,  she  must  begin  by  laying  the  foundation  in  civility  to  her  guest 
and  his  daughter,  whom  she  was  at  that  moment  most  strangely  neglecting, 
though  her  whole  plan  turned  on  conciliating  their  favour  and  good  opinion, 
and  that,  in  fact,  while  arranging  matters  for  so  intimat*  a  union  with  her 
company,  she  was  suffering  them  to  sit  unnoticed,  and  in  their  riding  gear, 
as  if  about  to  resume  their  journey.  "And  so  I  say,  dame,"  conclucfed  the 
Miller,  (for  she  had  not  marked  tho  beginning  of  his  speech,}  "  an  ye  he  so 
busied  with  vour  housekep,  or  ought  else,  why,  Mysie  and  I  will  trot  our 
way  down  the  glen  again  to  Johnnie  Brosmouth's,  who  pressed  us  right 
kindly  to  bide  with  him." 

Starting  at  once  from  her  dream  of  marriages  and  intermarriages,  mills, 
mill-lands,  and  baronies.  Dame  Elapeth  felt  for  a  moment  like  tho  milk-maid 
in  the  fable,  when  she  overset  tho  pitcher,  on  the  contents  of  which  so  many 

E olden  dreams  were  founded.  But  the  foundation  of  Dame  Glendinning's 
opes  waa  only  tottering,  not  overthrown,  and  she  hastened  to  restore  its 
equilibrium.  Instead  of  attempting  to  account  for  her  absence  of  mind  and 
want  of  attention  to  her  guests,  which  she  might  have  found  something 
difficult,  she  assumed  the  offensive,  like  an  able  general  when  he  finds  it 
necessary,  by  a  hold  attack,  to  disguise  his  weakness. 

A  loud  exclamation  she  made,  and  a  passionate  complaint  she  set  up 
against  the  unkindness  of  her  old  friend,  who  could  for  an  instant  doubt 
the  heartiness  ofher  welcome  to  him  and  to  his  hopeful  daughter;  and  then  to 
think  of  his  going  back  to  Johnny  Broxmouth's,  when  the  auld  tower  stood 
where  it  did,  and  had  room  in  it  for  a  friend  or  two  in  the  worst  of  times  — 
and  he  too  a  neighbour  that  his  umquhilo  gossip  Simon,  blessed  be  his  cast, 
used  to  think  the  best  friend  ho  had  in  the  Halidome  1  And  on  she  went, 
ur^g  her  complaint  with  so  much  seriousness,  that  she  had  well-nigh 
imposed  on  herself  as  well  as  upon  Hob  Milicr,  who  had  no  mind  to  take 
any  thing  in  dudgeon;  and  as  it  suited  his  plan    '  ''       ■  ■■     ■   - 

dearg,  would  have  been  equally  contented  to  di 
been  less  vehemently  hospitable. 

To  all  Elspeth's  espostulations  on  the  unkindness  of  his  proposal  to  leave 
ber  dwelline,  he  answered  composedly,  "  Nay,  dame,  what  could  I  tell  ?  yo 
might  have  had  other  grist  to  griniJ,  for  ye  looked  as  if  ye  scarce  saw  us — 
or  what  know  I?  ye  might  bear  in  mind  the  words  Martin  and  I  had  about 
the  last  barley  ye  sawed  —  for  I  ken  dry  multures*  will  sometimes  stick  in 
the  throat.  A  man  seeks  but  his  awn,  and  yet  folk  shall  hold  him  for  both 
miller  and  miller's  man,  that  is  miliar  and  knave.t  all  the  country  over." 
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"Alas,  that  you  will  saj  so,  neiglibour  Hob,"  said  Dame  Blspoth,  "or 
tlmt  Martin  should  have  had  any  words  with  jou  about  the  mill-dues  I  I 
will  chide  him  roundly  for  it,  I  promise  you,  od  the  faith  of  &  true  widow. 
You  know  full  well  that  a  lone  woman  is  sore  put  upon  hy  her  Bervants." 

"Nay,  dame,"  said  the  miller,  unbuckling  the  broad  bolt  which  made 
fast  his  cloak,  and  served,  at  tho  same  time,  to  suspend  by  his  side  a  swiii;^- 
ing  Andrea  Forrara,  "  bear  no  grudge  at  Martin,  for  I  bear  none — I  take  it 
on  me  as  a  thing  of  mine  office,  to  maintain  my  right  of  multure,  lock,  and 
gowpen.*     And  reason  good,  for  as  the  old  song  says. 


Tho  poor  old  slut,  I  am  beholden  to  her  for  my  living,  and  bound  to  stand 
by  her,  as  I  say  to  my  mill  knaves,  in  right  and  in  wrong.  And  so  should 
every  honest  (allow  stand  by  his  bread-winner.  —  And  so,  Mysie,  ye  may 
doff  your  cloak  since  our  neighbour  is  bo  kindly  glad  to  see  os— why,  I 
think,  we  are  ns  blithe  to  see  her — not  one  in  the  Halidome  pays  their  mul- 
tures moro  duly,  sequels,  arriage,  and  carriage,  and  mill-services,  used  and 

With  that  the  Miller  hung  his  ample  cloak  without  farther  ceremony  upon 
a  huge  pair  of  stag's  antlers,  which  adorned  at  once  the  naked  walla  of  the 
tower,  and  served  for  what  we  vulgarly  call  cloak-pina. 

In  the  meantime  Dame  Elspeth  assisted  to  disembarrass  the  damsel  whnm 
she  destined  for  her  futare  daughter-in-law,  of  her  hood,  mantle,  and  the 
rest  of  her  riding  gear,  giving  her  to  appear  as  beseemed  the  busom  daughter 
of  the  wealthy  Mdler,  gay  and  goodly,  in  a  white  kirtle,  the  seams  of  wiiich 
were  embroidered  with  green  silken  lace  or  fringe,  entwined  with  some  silver 
thread.  An  ansious  glance  did  Elsnfth  east  upon  the  good-humoured  face, 
which  was  now  more  fully  shown  to  bur,  and  was  only  obscured  by  a  quan- 
tity of  raven  black  hair,  which  the  maid  of  the  mill  had  reslraincd  by  a 
snood  of  green  silk,  embroidered  with  silver,  corresponding  to  the  ti' 


of  her  kirtle.  The  countenance  itself  was  exoeedini'ly  comely  — tho  eyes 
black,  lai^e,  and  roguishly  good-humoured — the  mouth  waB  small — the  bps 
well  formed,  though  somewhat  full — the  teeth  were  pearly  white — and  tlie 
chin  had  a  very  seducing  dimple  in  it.  The  form  belonging  to  this  joyous 
face  was  full  and  round,  and  firm  and  fair.  It  might  become  coarse  and 
masculine  some  years  hence,  which  is  the  common  fault  of  Scottish  beauty ; 
but  in  Mysie's  sixteenth  year  she  had  the  shape  of  a  Hebe.  The  anxious 
Elspeth,  with  all  her  maternal  partiality,  coula  not  help  admitting  within 
herself,  that  a  better  man  than  Ilaibert  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse. 
She  looked  a  little  giddy,  and  Halbert  was  not  nineteen ;  still  it  was  time 
he  should  be  settled,  for  to  that  point  tho  dame  always  returned ;  and  here 
VRS  an  excellent  opportunity. 

The  simple  cunning  of  Dame  Elspeth  now  exhanstcd  itself  in  commenda- 
tions of  her  iair  guest,  from  the  snood,  as  thoy  say,  to  the  aingle-soled  shoe. 
Mysie  listened  and  1>lashed  with  pleasure  for  the  first  five  minutes ;  but  ero 
ten  had  elapsed,  she  beeau  to  view  the  old  lady's  compliments  rather  as 
subjects  of  mirth  than  of  vanity,  and  was  much  more  disposed  to  laugh  at 
tlian  to  be  flattered  with  them,  for  Nature  had  mingled  the  good-humour 
with  which  she  had  endowed  the  damsel  with  no  small  portion  of  shrewd- 
ness. Even  Hob  himself  began  to  tire  of  hearing  his  daughter's  praises, 
and  broke  in  with,  "  Ay,  ay,  she  is  a  clever  quean  enough ;  and,  were  she 
five  years  older,  she  shall  lay  a  loaded  sack  on  an  avei^  with  e'er  a  lass  in 
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the  Halidonie.  But  I  have  been  lu  iking  for  your  two  sons,  dame.  Men  say 
downbj  that  Halbert's  tarned  a  wi!  i  Bpringald,  and  that  we  may  have  word 
of  him  from  Westmoreland  ono  mnonlight  night  or  another." 

"  God  forbid,  my  good  neighbour ;  God,  in  hia  mercy,  forbid !"  siud  Dame 
Glendinning,  earnestly ;  for  it  was  toucliing  the  ver^  key-note  of  her  appre- 
hensions, to  hint  any  probability  that  llalbert  might  become  one  of  the 
marauders  ho  common  m  the  age  and  country.  But,  fearful  of  having  be- 
trayed too  much  alarm  on  this  subject,  she  immediately  added,  "  fhat 
though,  since  the  last  rout  at  Pinkiecleaoh,  she  had  been  all  of  a  tremble 
when  a  gun  or  a  spear  was  named,  or  when  men  spoke  of  fighting;  yet, 
thanks  to  God  and  our  Lady,  her  sons  were  like  to  live  and  die  bonesttand 
peaceful  tenants  to  the  Abbey,  as  tholr  father  might  have  done,  but  for  that 
awful  hosting  which  he  went  forth  to  with  mony  a  brave  man  that  never 
returned." 

"  Ye  need  not  tell  me  of  it,  dame,"  said  the  Miller,  "  since  I  waa  there 
myself,  and  made  two  pair  of  legs  (and  these  were  not  mine,  but  my 
mare's,)  worth  one  pair  of  hands.  I  judged  how  it  would  be,  when  I  saw 
our  host  break  ranks,  with  rushing  on  through  that  broken  ploughed  field, 
and  so  as  they  had  made  a  pricker  of  me,  I  e'ea  pricked  off  with  myself 
while  the  play  waa  good." 

"Ay,  ay,  neighbour,"  said  the  dame,  "ye  were  aye  a  wise  and  a  warv 
man;  if  my  Simon  had  had  your  wit,  ho  might  have  been  here  to  apeat 
about  it  thia  day ;  but  he  was  aje  cracking  of  his  good  blood  and  his  high 
kindred,  and  less  would  not  aerre  him  than  to  bide  the  bang  to  the  last, 
with  the  earls,  and  knights,  and  aquires,  that  had  no  wives  to  greet  for 
them,  or  else  had  wives  that  eared  not  bow  soon  they  wore  widows;  but 
that  is  not  for  the  like  of  us.  But  touching  my  son  llalbert,  there  is  no 
fear  of  him ;  for  if  it  should  be  hia  misfortune  to  "be  in  the  like  case,  ho  has 
the  best  pair-of  heels  in  Halidome,  and  could  run  almost  aa  fast  as  your 
mare  herself." 

"Is  this  ho,  neighbour?"  quoth  the  Miller. 

"No,"  replied  tne  mother;  "that  is  my  youngest  son,  Edward,  who  can 
read  and  write  like  the  Lord  Abbot  himaeli;  if  it  were  not  a  sin  to  say  so." 
"Ay,"  8wd  the  Miller;  "and  ia  that  the  young  clerk  the  Sub-Prior 
thinks  ao  much  of!  they  aay  he  will  come  far  ben  that  lad ;  wh:i  kens  but 
he  may  come  to  be  Sub-Prior  himself? — as  broken  a  ship  has  come  to  land." 
"  To  be  a  R-ior,  neighbour  Miller,"  sfud  Edward,  "  a  man  must  first  be  a 
priest,  and  for  that  I  judge  I  have  little  vocation." 

"He  will  take  to  the  pleugb-pettle,  neighbour,"  said  the  good  dame; 
"and  ao  will  Halbert  too,  I  trust.  I  wish  you  saw  llalbert.  —  Edward, 
where  is  your  brother  ?" 

"  Hunting,  I  think,"  replied  Edward ;  "at  least  he  left  us  this  morning 
to  join  the  Laird  of  Colmslio  and  his  hounds.  I  have  heard  them  baying 
in  the  glen  all  day." 

"  And  if  I  bad  beard  that  music,"  said  the  Miller,  "  it  would  have  done 
my  heart  good,  ay.  and  may  be  taken  me  two  or  three  miles  out  of  my  road. 
When  I  was  the  Miller  of  Morebattle's  knave,  I  have  followed  the  hounds 
fi-om  Bokford  to  the  foot  of  Hounam-law — followed  them  on  foot,  Darao 
Glendinning,  ay,  and  led  the  chase  when  the  Laird  of  Cessford  and  his  gay 
riders  were  all  thrown  out  by  the  mosses  and  gills.  I  brought  the  stag  on 
my  back  to  Hounam  Cross,  when  the  dogs  had  pulled  him  down.  I  think 
I  see  the  old  gray  knight,  as  be  sate  so  upright  on  his  strong  war-horse, 
all  white  with  foam ;  and  '  Miller,'  said  he  to  me,  '  an  thou  wilt  tarn  thv 
back  on  the  mill,  and  wend  with  me,  1  will  make  a  man  of  thee.'  But! 
chose  rather  to  abide  by  clap  and  happer,  and  the  bettor  luck  was  mine ; 
for  the  proud  Percy  caused  hang  five  of  the  Laird's  henchmen  at  Alowiek 
fur  burning  a  rickle  of  houses  some  gate  beyond  Fowberry,  and  it  might 
have  been  my  luck  as  well  as  another  man's." 
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"  Ah,  neighbour,  neighbour,"  said  Damo  Glondinning,  "joa  were  nje 
■wise  and  wary;  but  if  you  like  hunting,  I  must  say  Halbert's  the  lad  to 
plo.ise  you.  lie  both  all  those  fair  holiday  terms  of  hawk  and  houii<l  as 
ready  in  his  mouth  as  Tom  with  the  tod's  tail,  that  ia  the  Lord  Abbot's 
ranee  r." 

"  ilanges  he  not  homeward  at  dinner-time,  datne,"  demanded  the  Miller ; 
"  for  wo  call  noon  the  dinner-hour  at  Kennaquhair  ?" 

The  widow  was  forced  to  admit  that,  even  at  this  important  period  of 
the  day,  Ilalbert  was  frequently  absent ;  at  which  the  Miller  shook  hia 
head,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  some  allusion  to  the  proverb  of  MaoFar- 
lane's  geese,  which  "  liked  their  piay  better  than  their  meat."* 

That  the  delay  of  dinner  mi^ht  not  increase  the  Miller's  disposition  to 
prejudge  Ilalbert,  Dame  Glendinning  called  hastily  on  Mary  Avenel  to  take 
her  ta3:  of  entertaining  Mysie  Happer,  while  she  herself  rushed  to  the 
kitchen,  and,  entering  at  once  into  the  province  of  Tibb  Tacket,  rummaged 
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Buoh  a  continued  list  of  injunctions  to  Tibb,  that  Tibb  at  length  lost  patience, 
and  said,  "  Ilere  was  as  muckle  wark  about  mealing  an  auld  miller,  as  if 
they  had  been  to  banquet  .the  blood  of  Bruce."     But  this,  as  it  was  eup- 

Eoaed  to  be  spoken  aside.  Dame  Glendinning  did  not  think  it  convenient  to 
ear. 


<£l;aiJtEr  lljt  ^auimi^. 


"  And  what  brave  lass  is  this  V  said  Ilob  Sliller,  as  Mary  Avenel  entered 
the  apartment  to  aapply  the  absence  of  Dame  Elspeth  Glendinning. 
"  The  young  Lady  of  Avenel,  father,"  said  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  drop- 

Sing  as  low  a  curtsy  as  her  rustic  manners  enabled  her  to  make.  The 
lilter,  her  father,  doffed  his  bonnet,  and  made  his  reverence,  not  allogether 
BO  low  perhaps  as  if  the  young  lady  had  appeared  in  the  pride  of  rank  a(|d 
riches,  yet  so  as  to  give  ligh  birth  the  due  homage  which  the  Scotch  for  a 
length  of  time  scrupulously  rendered  to  it. 

Indeed,  from  having  had  her  mother's  example  before  her  for  so  many 
years,  and  from  a  native  sense  of  propriety  and  even  of  dignity,  Mary 
Avenel  had  acquired  a  demeanour,  wliioti  marked  her  title  to  consideration, 
aud  effectually  checked  any  attempt  at  familiarity  on  the  part  of  those  who 
might  be  her  associates  in  her  present  situation,  but  could  not  be  well  termed 
her  equals.     She  was  by  nature  mild,  pensive,  and  contemplative,  gentlo 

•  A  brooll  of  wilc1-t«m,  which  long twiMBlea  niw  of  the  imnmosl  .i«l™^>"  'T^'"'twS'"™Vl?  '"iit 
mJ'lT'Jwiw'w.re  never  Boen  afwt  lis  luin  BDd  eiliiiDllon  of  thlt  hiiua*.  llLS  iraoKiirlaiiei  liud  «  Iimim 
a[irl  ronleD  upon  Ihnt  a&iiie  tal&iul  af  loch-Tinn-  Hen  Jadh  VT.  vfma,  on  mm  u^-cafkni.  rfcgflin]  by  th4 
Ghielfitiii.     HiB  Mujeity  lioj  heeii  pnTJoDdly'Diu^  amniieil  lij  the  £*»**  ugjaoillff  eai±  oUieron^rlie  Ijjch. 
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in  dimoaition,  and  most  pkeablfl  when  aeeidentally  offended ;  but  still  she 
was  of  a  retired  and  reserred  habit,  and  shunned  to  mix  in  ordinary  Bports, 
even  when  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  fair  or  wake  gave  her  an  opportunity  of 
mingling  with  companions  of  her  own  age.  If  at  such  scenes  slie  was  seen 
for  an  instant,  sho  appeared  to  behold  thora  with  the  composed  indifference 
of  one  to  whom  their  gaiety  was  a  matter  of  no  interest,  and  who  seemed 
only  desirous  to  glide  awnj  from  the  scene  as  soon  as  she  possibly  couid. 

Something  also  had  ti-anspii^  concerning  her  being  born  on  All-hallow 
EvB,  and  the  powers  witJi  which  that  circumstance  was  supposed  to  invest 
her  over  the  invisible  world.  And  from  all-  these  particulars  combined,  the 
young  men  and  woman  of  the  Halidome  used  to  distinguish  Mary  among 
themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Spirit  of  Avenol,  as  if  the  fair  but  fragile 
f'>rm,  the  bfautiful  but  rather  colourless  cheek,  the  dark  blue  eye,  and  the 
shady  hair,  had  belonged  rather  to  the  immaterial  than  the  substantial 
world  The  general  tradition  of  the  White  Lady,  who  waa  supposed  to 
wilt  on  the  fortunes  of  the  family  of  Avenel,  gave  a  sort  of  zest  to  this 
piece  of  ruial  wit  It  gave  great  offence,  however,  to  the  two  sons  of  Simon 
(rlendinning  and  when  the  expression  was  in  their  presence  applied  to  the 
young  lady,  Edward  was  wont  to  check  the  petulance  of  those  who  used  it 
by  strength  of  argument,  and  Ilalbert  by  strength  of  arm  In  such  cases 
Ilalbert  had  this  advantage,  that  although  ho  could  render  no  aid  to  his 
brother's  argument,  yet  when  circumstances  required  it,  be  waa  sure  to 
have  that  of  Edward,  who  never  indeed  himself  commenced  a  fray,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  testify  any  reluctanie  to  enter  into  combat  in  Ilal- 
bert's  behalf  or  in  his  rescue. 

But  the  zealous  nttaehmoot  of  the  two  youths,  being  themselves,  from  tlio 
retired  situation  in  which  they  dweit^  comparative  strangers  in  the  Hali- 
dome, did  not  serve  in  any  degree  to  alter  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants 
towards  the  young  lady,  who  seemed  to  have  dropped  amongst  them  from 
another  sphere  of  life.  Still,  however,  she  was  regarded  with  respect,  if  not 
with  fondness ;  and  the  attention  of  the  Sub-Prior  to  the  family,  not  to  men- 
tion the  formidable  name  of  Julian  Avenel,  which  every  new  incident  of 
those  tumultuous  times  tended  to  render  more  famous,  attached  to  his  niece 
a  certain  importance.  Thus  some  aspired  to  her  acquaintance  out  of  prid" 
while  the  more  timid  of  the  fcuars  were  anxious  to  inculcate  upon  their 
children  the  necessity  of  being  respectful  to  the  noble  orphan.  So  that 
ftlary  Avenel,  little  loved  because  little  known,  was  regarded  with  a  myste- 
rious awo,  partly  derived  from  fear  of  her  uncle's  moss-troopers,  and  partly 
from  her  own  retired  and  distant  habits,  enhanced  by  the  superstitious  opi- 
nions of  the  time  and  country. 

It  was  not  without  some  portion  of  this  awe,  that  Mysie  folt  herself  left 
alone  in  company  with  a  young  person  so  distant  in  rank,  and  so  different 
in  bearing,  from  herself;  for  her  worthy  father  had  taken  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  step  out  unobserved,  in  order  to  mark  how  the  barnyard  was  filled, 
and  what  prospect  it  afforded  of  grist  to  the  mill.  In  youth,  however,  there 
is  a  sort  of  freo-masonry,  which,  without  much  conversation,  teaches  young 
persons  to  estimate  each  other's  character,  and  places  them  at  ease  on  the 
shortest  acquaintance.  It  is  only  when  taught  deceit  by  the  commerce  of 
ihe  world,  that  we  learn  to  shroud  our  character  from  observation,  and  to 
disguise  our  real  sentimenta  from  those  witli  whom  we  are  plated  in  oom- 

Accordlngly,  the  two  young  women  were  soon  engaged  in  such  objects  of 
interest  as  best  became  their  a™e.  They  visited  Mary  Avenel's  pigeons, 
which  sho  nursed  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother ;  they  turned  over  her 
Blender  stores  of  finery,  which  yet  contained  some  articles  that  excited  the 
respect  of  her  companion,  though  Myaie  was  too  good-humoured  to  nourish 
envy.  A  golden  rosary,  and  some  female  ornaments  marking  superior 
rank,  had  been  rescued  in  the  moment  of  their  utmost  adversity,  more  by 
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Tibb  Tiickel's  presence  of  mind,  than  bj  the  care  of  their  owner,  who  was 
at  that  end  period  too  much  sunk  in  grief  to  pay  any  attention  to  such  cir- 
cumstances. They  struck  Mvsio  with  a  deep  impression  of  veneration ;  for, 
excepting  what  the  Lord  Abbot  and  the  convent  might  possess,  she  did  not 
belie^'e  there  was  so  much  teal  gold  in  the  world  as  was  exhibited  in  thege 
few  trinkets,  and  Mary,  however  sage  and  serious,  was  not  abore  being 
pleased  with  the  admiration  of  her  rustic  companion. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  exhibit  a  stronger  contrast  than  the  appearance 
of  the  two  girls;  —  the' good-humoured  laughter-loving  countenance  of  the 
Maid  of  the  Mill,  who  stood  gaaing  with  unrepressed  astonishment  on  what- 
ever was  in  her  inexperienced  eye  rare  and  costly,  and  with  an  humble,  and 
at  the  same  time  cheerful  acquiescence  in  her  inferiority,  asking  all  the 
little  queries  about  the  use  and  value  of  the  ornaments,  while  Mary  Avenel, 
with  her  quiet  composed  dignity  and  placidity  of  manner,  produced  them 
one  after  another  for  the  amusement  of  her  companion. 

As  they  became  gradually  more  familiar,  Mysie  of  the  Mill  was  j  ust  ven- 
turing to  aak,  why  Mary  Avenel  never  appeared  at  the  Mavrpole,  and  to 
express  her  wonder  when  the  young  lady  said  she  disliked  dancing,  when 
a  trampling  of  horses  at  the  gate  of  the  tower  interrupted  their  conver- 
sation. 

Mjsie  flew  to  the  shot^window  in  the  full  ardour  of  unrestrained  female 
curiosity.  "  Saint  Mary !  sweet  lady  1  here  come  two  well-mounted  gallants ; 
will  you  step  this  way  to  look  at  them?" 

"  No,"  said  Mary  Avenel,  "  you  shall  tell  me  who  they  are." 
"  Well,  if  you  like  it  better,"  said  Mysie—"  but  how  shall  I  know  them  ? 
—Stay,  I  do  know  one  of  them,  and  so  do  you,  lady ;  he  is  a  blithe  man, 
somewhat  light  of  hand,  they  say,  but  the  gallants  of  these  days  think  no 
great  harm  of  that.  He  is  your  uncle's  henchman,  that  they  call  Christie 
of  the  Clinthil! ;  and  he  has  not  his  old  green  jerkin  and  the  rusty  black- 
jack over  it,  but  a  scarlet  cloak,  laid  down  with  sUver  lace  three  inches 
broad,  and  a  breast-plate  you  might  see  to  dress  your  hair  in,  as  well  as  in 
that  keeking-glass  in  the  ivory  frame  that  you  showed  me  even  now.  Come, 
dear  lady,  come  to  the  shotrwindow  and  see  him." 

"  If  it  he  the  man  you  mean,  Mysie,"  replied  the  orphan  of  Avenel,  "  I 
shall  see  him  soon  enough,  considering  either  the  pleasure  or  comfort  the 
eight  will  ^ve  me." 

"  Nay,  but  if  you  will  not  m  to  g  V  Christie,"  replied  the  Maid  of 
the  Mill,  her  face  flushed  w  th    a         ur      ty,  "  come  and  tell  me  who  the 

faliant  is  that  is  with  him,  th  h  nd  m  t  the  very  Jovesomest  young  man 
ever  saw  'with  sight." 

•'  It  is  my  foster-brother  It  lb  t  Gl  nd  nning,"  said  Mary,  with  appa- 
rent indifference ;  for  she  had  b  n  t  med  to  call  the  sons  of  Blspeth 
her  foster-brethren,  and  to  1       with  th  m  as  if  they  had  been  brothers  in 

"  Nay,  by  Our  Lady,  that  it  is  not,"  said  Mysie ;  "  I  know  the  favour  of 
both  the  Gilendinnings  well,  and  I  think  this  rider  be  not  of  onr  country. 
He  has  a  crimson  velvet  bonnet,  and  long  brown  hair  falling  down  under 
it,  and  a  beard  on  his  upper  lip,  and  his  chin  clean  and  close  shaved,  save  a 
small  patch  00  the  point  of  the  chin,  and  a  sky-blue  jerkin  slashed  and  lined 
with  white  satin,  and  trunk-hose  to  suit,  and  no  weapon  but  a  rapier  and 
dagger — Well,  if  I  was  a  man,  I  would  never  wear  weapon  but  the  rapier ! 
it  19  so  slender  and  becoming,  instead  of  having  a  cartload  of  ii-on  at  my 
back,  like  my  father's  broad-sword  vuith  its  great  rusty  baskethilt.  Do  you 
not  delight  in  the  rapier  and  poniard,  lady  ? 

"The  best  sword,"  answered  Mary,  "if  I  must  needs  answer  a  question 
of  the  sort,  is  that  which  is  drawn  in  the  best  cause,  and  which  is  best  used 
when  it  is  out  of  the  scabbard." 

"  But  c!in  you  not  guess  who  this  stranger  should  be  ?"  said  Mysie, 
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"  Indeed,  I  cannot  even  attempt  it ;  bat  to  judge  by  hia  companion,  it  is 
no  matter  how  little  he  ia  known,"  replied  Mary. 

"  My  bnnison  on  hia  bonny  fnoe,"  said  Mysie,  "  if  he  ia  not  going  to  aJiglit 
here  1  Now,  I  am  as  much  pleased  as  if  my  father  had  given  me  the  ailver 
earrings  lie  has  promised  me  so  often ;  —  nay,  you  had  as  well  come  to  the 
window,  for  you  must  see  him  by  and  by  whether  you  wilt  or  not." 

I  do  not  know  how  much  aooner  Mary  Avenel  might  have  sought  the 
point  of  observation,  if  she  had  not  been  seared  from  it  by  the  unrestrained 
curiosity  expressed  by  her  buxom  friend ;  but  at  length  the  same  feeling 
prevailed  over  her  sense  of  dignity,  and  aatiaSed  with  having  displayed  all 
the  indifference  that  was  necessary  in  point  of  decorum,  she  no  longer 
tliought  herself  bound  to  restrain  her  curiosity. 

From  the  oulshot  or  prujecting  window,  she  couid  perceive  that  Christie 
of  the  Clinthill  wa«  attended  on  the  present  occasion  by  a  very  gay  and 
sailaiit  cavalier,  who,  from  the  nobleness  of  his  countenance  and  manner, 
his  rich  and  handsome  dress,  and  the  showy  appearance  of  his  horae  and 
furniture,  must  she  agreed  with  her  new  friend,  oe  a  person  of  some  conse- 
quence. 

Christie  also  seemed  consciona  of  something,  which  made  him  call  out 
with  more  than  hia  usual  insolence  of  manner,  "  What,  ho !  so  ho  I  the 
house  I  Churl  peaaanfa,  will  no  one  answer  when  I  call  ?  —  Ho  I  Martin,  — 
Tibb, — Dame  Glendinningl  —  amurrainonyou,  must  we  stand  keeping'our 
horses  in  the  cold  here,  and  they  steaming  with  heat,  when  we  have  ridden 
so  sharply  1" 

At  length  he  was  obeyed,  and  old  Martin  made  his  appearance.  "  Ha  1" 
said  Christie,  "  art  thou  there,  old  Truepenny  ?  here,  stable  mo  those  steeds, 
and  see  them  well  bedded,  and  stretch  thine  old  limba  by  rubbing  them 
down ;  and  see  thou  quit  not  the  stable  till  there  is  not  a  turned  hair  on 
either  of  them." 

Martin  took  the  horsea  to  the  stable  as  commanded,  but  suppreased  not 
his  indignation  a  moment  after  he  could  vont  it  with  safety.  "  Would  not 
any  one  think,"  he  said  to  Jasper,  an  old  pibughman,  who,  in  coming  to  hia 
axsisbince,  had  heard  Christie's  imperious  injunctions,  "that  this  loon,  this 
Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  was  laird  or  lord  at  least  of  him  7  No  such  thing, 
man !  I  remembfer  him  a  little  dirty  turnspit  boy  in  the  house  of  Avenel, 
that  every  body  in  a  frosty  morning  like  this  warmed  his  lingera  by  kicking 
or  cuffing !  and  now  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  swears,  d — n  him  and  renounce 
him,  as  if  the  gentlemen  could  not  so  much  as  keep  their  own  wickedness 
to  themselves,  without  the  like  of  him  going  to  hell  in  their  very  company, 
and  by  the  same  road.  I  have  as  much  a  mind  as  ever  I  had  to  my  dinner, 
to  go  back  and  teil  him  to  sort  hia  horse  himself,  since  he  ia  as  able  as  I 

"  Hout  tout,  man  !"  s 
flcceh  a  foo!  than  fight  w 

Martin  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  and,  much  comforted  there- 
with, betook  himself  to  cleaning  the  stranger's  horae  with  great  nasiduity, 
remarking,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  handle  a  handaome  nag,  and  turned  over  iha 
other  to  tie  charge  of  Jasper.  Nor  waa  it  until  Christie's  oommanda  wore 
literally  complied  with  that  he  deemed  it  proper,  after  fitting  ablutions,  to 
join  the  party  in  the  speoce;  not  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  them,  as 
a  mere  modern  reader  might  possibly  expect,  but  that  he  might  have  hia 
share  of  dinner  in  their  company. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Christie  had  presented  hia  companion  to  Dame  Glon- 
dinning  as  Sir  Pieroie  Shaflon,  a  friend  of  his  and  of  his  master,  come  to 
spend  Uiree  or  four  days  with  little  din  in  the  tower.  The  good  dame  could 
not  conceive  how  she  waa  entitled  to  such  an  honour,  and  would  fain  have 
pleaded  her  want  of  every  sort  of  convenience  to  entertain  a  guest  of  that 
quality.     But,  indeed,  the  visiter,  when  he  cast  hia  eyes  round  the  bare 
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■wallB,  eyed  the  huge  black  chimney,  scrutinized  tho  meagre  a  d  b    k 
femitare  of  the  apartment,  and  beheld  the  embarrasament  of  th     ni   t 
of  the  family,  intimated  great  reluctance  to  intrnde  upon  Damo  Gl     d 
a  visit,  which  could  scarce,  from  all  npnearanoes,  prove  otherwis     h 
inconvenience  to  her,  and  a  penance  to  himself. 

But  the  reluctant  hostess  and  her  guest  had  to  do  with  an  inexorabi  m 
who  silenced  all  expostulations  with,  "  such  was  his  master's  pleasure.  And. 
moreover,"  he  continued,  "though  the  Baron  of  Avenel's  will  must,  and 
ought  to  prove  law  to  all  within  ten  miles  around  him,  yet  here,  dame,"  be 
said,  "  is  a  letter  from  your  petticoated  baron,  the  lord-priest  yonder,  who 
enjoins  you,  as  you  regard  his  pleasure,  that  you  afford  to  this  good  knight 
such  decent  accommodation  as  is  in  your  power,  auifering  him  to  live  as 
privatelj  as  he  shall  desire. — And  for  you.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,"  continued 
Christie,  "you  will  judge  for  yourself  whether  secrecy  and  safety  is  not 
more  your  object  even  now,  than  soft  beds  and  high  cheer.  And  do  not 
judge  of  the  dame's  goods  by  the  semblance  of  her  cottage ;  for  you  will 
800  by  the  dinner  she  is  about  to  spread  for  us,  that  the  vassal  of  the  kirk 
is  seldom  found  with  her  basket  bare."  To  Mary  Avenel,  Christie  presented 
the  stranger,  ^er  the  best  fashion  he  could,  as  to  the  niece  of  his  master 
the  baron. 

While  he  thus  laboured  to  reconcile  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  to  his  fate,  the 
widow,  having  consulted  her  son  Edward  on  the  real  import  of  the  Lord 
Abbot's  injunction,  and  having  found  that  Christie  had  given  a  true  exposi- 
tion, saw  nothing  else  left  for  her  but  to  make  that  fate  as  easy  aa  she  could 
to  the  stranger.  He  himself  also  seemed  reconciled  to  his  lot  by  some 
feeling  probably  of  strong  necessity,  and  accepted  vrith  a  good  grace  the 
hoEpitaiity  which  the  dam%  offered  with  a  very  indifferent  one. 

In  fact,  the  dinner,  which  soon  smoked  before  the  assembled  guests,  was 
of  that  substantia]  kind  which  warrante  plenty  and  comfort.  Dame  Glen- 
dinning  bad  cooked  it  after  her  beat  manner ;  and,  delighted  with  the 
handsome  appearance  which  her  good  cheer  made  when  placed  on  the  table, 
forgot  both  her  plans  and  the  vexations  which  interrupted  them,  in  the 
hospitable  duty  of  pressing  her  assembled  visiters  to  eat  and  drink,  watching 
every  trencher  as  it  wased  empty,  and  loading  it  with  fresh  supplies  ore  the 
guest  could  utter  a  nej^ative. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  company  attontively  regarded  each  other's  motions, 
and  seemed  endeavouring  to  form  a  judgment  of  each  other's  character. 
Sir  Piercie  Shafton  condescended  to  speak  to  no  one  but  to  Mary  Avenel, 
and  on  her  he  conferred  eiactly  the  same  familiar  and  compassionate,  though 
somewhat  scornful  sort  of  attention,  which  a  pretty  fellow  of  these  days  will 
sometimes  condescend  to  bestow  on  a  country  miss,  when  there  is  no  prettier 
or  more  fashionable  woman  present.  The  manner  indeed  waa  different,  for 
the  etiquette  of  those  times  did  not  permit  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  to  pick  his 
teeth,  or  to  yawn,  or  to  gabble  like  the  be|gar  whose  tongue  (as  he  says) 
was  cut  out  by  the  Turks,  or  to  affect  dealuess  or  blindness,  or  any  other 
infirmity  of  the  organs.  But  though  the  embroidery  of  his  conversation 
waa  ditferent,  the  gi-oundwork  waa  the  same,  and  the  high-flown  and  ornato 
compliments  vrith  which  the  gallant  knight  of  the  sixteenth  century  inter- 
larded his  conversation,  were  as  much  the  offspring  of  egotism  and  self- 
conceit,  as  tiie  jargon  of  the  coxcombs  of  our  own  days. 

The  English  knight  was,  however,  something  daunted  at  finding  that 
Mary  Avenel  listened  with  an  air  of  indifference,  and  answerod.with  won- 
derful brevity,  to  all  the  fine  things  which  ought,  as  he  ooncoivcd,  to  have 
dazzled  her  with  their  brilliancy,  and  puzzled  her  by  their  obscurity.  But 
if  he  was  disappointed  in  making  the  desired,  or  rather  tiie  expected 
impression,  upon  her  whom  he  addressed.  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon's  discourse 
waa  marvellous  in  the  ears  of  Mysie  the  Miller's  daughter,  and  not  the  lees 
BO  that  she  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  single  word  which  he 
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uttcrod.  Indeed,  the  gallant  knight's  language  was  far  too  courtly  to  be 
understood  hj  persons  of  much  greater  fusutenoss  than  Mysie'a. 

It  waa  about  thia  period,  that  the  "  only  rare  poet  of  hia  time,  the  witty, 
comical,  facetlously-qniek,  and  quickly-faoetiouB,  John  Lylly  —  he  that  sate 
at  Apollo's  table,  and  to  whom  Phcebas  gave  a  wreath  of  hia  own  bays 
without  snatching"*— he,  in  short,  who  wrote  that  singularly  cosoomieal 
work,  called  Euphtiea  and  his  Eagland,  was  in  the  tery  aenitli  of  his 
absurdity  and  his  reputation.  The  quaint,  forced,  and  unnatural  style  which 
he  introduced  bv  his  "Anatomy  of  Wit,"  had  a  fashion  as  rapid  as  it  was 
momentary — all  the  court  ladies  were  his  scholars,  and  to  parler  Euphuisme, 
waa  aa  necessary  a  qualification  lo  a  courtly  gallant,  as  those  of  under- 
standing how  to  use  his  rapier,  or  to  dance  a  measure. 

Itwasnowonder  that  the  Maid  of  the  Mill  was  soon  as  effectually  blinded 
by  the  intrieaciea  of  this  erudite  and  courtly  style  of  conversation,  as  she 
liad  ever  been  by  the  dust  of  her  father's  own  meal-sacks.     But  there  she 

t   w  th  h      m     th      d    J  open  as  the  mill-door  and  the  two  windows, 

h         g  t     th        wb  t«        h      father's  bolted  flour,  and  endeavouring  to 

w    d        tw    f      h        wn  future  use  out  of  the  pearls  of  rhetoric 

wl     h  S     P  Sh  ft  ttered  around  him  with  Huch  bounteous  pro- 

F      tl  1     p  rt    f  ti  mpany,  Edward  felt  aahamed  of  his  own 

d    1  w  f    p      h    when  he  observed  the  handsome  young 

rt        w  th  d      I  bility  of  which  he  had  no  conception,  run 

II  th        mm     p!        top    s  of  high-flown  galiantry.     It  is  true  the 

g    d  a  d      t      1  taat      f  young  Glendinniug  soon  informed  him  that 

th    g  11     t         !  P    ^    g  nonsense.     But,  alas  I  where  is  the  man 

f        Itmt       d       Italt  who  has  not  sufTered  from  being  outshone 

in  conversation  and  outstripped  in  the  race  of  life,  by  men  of  leas  reserve, 

and  of  qualities  more  showy,  though  leas  substantial?  and  well  constituted 

must  the  mind  he,  that  can  yield  up  the  prize  without  envy  to  competitors 

more  worthy  than  himself. 

Edward  Glendinning  had  no  such  philosophy.  While  he  despised  the 
jargon  of  the  gay  cavalier,  he  envied  the  facility  with  which  he  could  run 
on,  aa  wall  as  the  courtly  tone  and  expression,  and  the  perfect  ease  and 
elegance  witi  which  ho  offered  all  the  little  acts  of  politeness  to  which  the 
duties  of  the  fable  gave  opportunity.  And  if  I  am  to  speak  truth,  I  must 
own  that  he  envied  those  qualities  the  more  aa  they  were  all  eiercised  in. 
Mary  Avenel's  service,  and,  although  only  so  far  accepted  as  they  could  not 
be  refused,  intimated  a  wish  on  the  stranger's  part  to  place  himself  in  her 
good  graces,  as  the  onlj^  person  in  the  room  to  whom  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  recommend  himaelf.  His  title,  rank,  and  Tery  handsome  figure, 
together  with  some  sparks  of  wit  and  spirit  which  flashed  across  the  cloud 
of  nonsense  which  he  uttered,  rendered  him,  as  the  words  of  the  old  song 
say,  "  a  lad  for  a  lady's  viewing ;"  so  that  poor  Edward,  with  all  his  re3 
worth  and  acquired  knowledge,  in  his  home-spun  doublet^  blue  cap,  and 
deerskin  trowsers,  lookod  like  a  clown  beside  the  courtier,  and,  feeling  the 
full  inferiority,  nourished  no  good-will  to  him  by  whom  ho  was  eclipsed. 

Christie,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  to  the  full  a  com- 
modious appetite,  by  means  of  which  persona  of  hia  profession  could,  like 
the  wolf  and  eagle,  gorge  themaelvea  with  as  much  food  at  one  meal  aa 
might  aerve  them  for  several  days,  began  also  to  feel  himself  more  in  the 
I)ack-ground  than  he  liked  to  be.     This  worthy  had,  amongst  his  other  good 

Sualitiea,  an  oscollent  opinion  of  himself;  and,  being  of  aoold  and  fom-ard 
isposifion,  had  no  mind  to  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  any  one.  With  an 
impudent  familiarity  which  such  persons  mistake  for  graceful  eaae,  he 
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broke  in  upon  the  knight's  finest  speeches  with  us  little  remoi-so  as  ho 
■would  have  driven  the  point  of  his  lanee  through  a  laced  doublet. 

Sir  Pieroie  Shafton,  a  man  of  rank  and  high  birth,  by  no  means  ea- 
ccurE^ed  or  endured  this  familiaritytsUnd  requited  tie  intruder  either  witii 
total  neglect,  or  such  laconic  replies  as  intimated  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
the  rudo  spearman,  who  affected  to  converse  with  hint  upon  terms  of 
equality. 

The  Miller  held  his  peace;  for,  as  his  usual  conversation  turned  chiefly 
on  his  clapper  and  toll-dish,  ho  had  no  mind  to  brag  of  his  wealth  in  pre- 
senoe  of  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  or  to  intrude  his  discourse  oq  the  English 
cavalier. 

A  little  specimen  of  the  conversation  may  not  be  out  of  place,  were  it 
but  to  show  young  ladies  what  fine  things  they  have  lost  bj  living  whea 
Euphuism  is  out  of  fashion. 

"  Credit  me,  fairest  lady,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  such  is  the  cunning  of 
our  English  courtiers,  of  the  hodiernal  strain,  that,  as  thsy  have  infinitely 
refined  upon  the  plain  and  rusticiat  discourse  of  our  fathers,  which,  as  I 
may  say,  more  beseemed  the  mouths  of  country  roiaterers  in  a  May-game 
than  that  of  courtly  gallante  in  a  galliard,  so  I  bold  it  ineffably  aud  un- 
utterably imposwbfe,  that  those  who  may  succeed  us  in  that  garden  of  wit 
and  courtesy  shall  alter  or  amend  it.  Venus  delighted  but  in  the  language 
of  Mercury,  Bucephalus  will  stoop  to  BO  one  but  Alexander,  none  can 
sound  Apollo's  pipe  but  Orphoxia." 

"Valiant  sir,  said  Mary,  who  could  scarcely  help  laughing,  "we  have 
but  to  rejoice  in  the  chance  which  hath  honoured  this  solitude  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  sun  of  courtesy,  though  it  rather  blinds  than  enlightens  us." 

"  Pretty  and  quaint,  fairest  lady,'  answered  the  Euphuist.  "  Ah,  that  I 
had  with  me  my  Anatomy  of  Wit — that  all-to-be-nn paralleled  volume — that 
quintessence  of  human  wit — that  treasury  of  quaint  invention — that  exqni- 
Bitively-ploasant-to-read,  and  inevitably-neoessary-to-be-remembered  manual, 
of  all  tliat  is  worthy  lo  be  known  —  which  indoctrines  the  rude  in  civility, 
the  dull  in  intellectuality,  the  heavy  in  jocosity,  the  blunt  in  genUlity,  the 
vulgar  in  nobilitv,  and  all  of  them  in  that  unutterable  perfection  of  human 
utterance,  that  eloquence  which  no  other  eloquence  is  sufficient  to  praise, 
that  art  which,  when  we  call  it  by  its  own  name  of  Euphuism,  we  bestow 
on  it  its  richest  panegyric." 

"  By  Saint  Mary,"  said  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  "  if  jouc  worship  had 
told  me  that  you  bad  left  such  stores  of  wealth  as  you  talk  of  at  Prudhoe 
Castle,  Long  Dickie  and  I  would  have  had  tiem  off  with  us  if  man  and 
horse  ooula  have  carried  them;  but  you  told  us  of  no  treasure  I  wot  of, 
save  the  silver  tongs  for  turning  up  your  mustaohoes." 

The  knight  treated  this  intruaer's  mistake — for  certainly  Christie  hid  no 
idea  that  all  these  epithets  which  sounded  so  rich  and  splendid,  were  lavished 
upon  a  small  quarto  volume — with  a  stare,  and  then  turning  again  to  Mary 
Avenel,  the  only  person  whom  ho  thought  worthy  to  address,  he  proceeded 
in  his  strain  of  high-flown  oratory,  "  Even  thus,"  said  he,  "  do  hogs  contemn 
the  splendour  of  Oriental  pearls ;  even  thus  are  the  delicacies  of  a  choice 
repast  in  vain  offered  to  the  long-eared  grazer  of  the  common,  who  tumeth 

from  them  to  devour  a  thistle.    Surely  as  idle  is  it  to  pour  forth  the  tr 

of  oratory  before  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,       '  '  

intellectual  banquet   before   those  who  t 
speaking,  do  better  than  asses." 

"  Sir  Knight-,  since  that  is  your  quality,"  said  Edward,  "  we  cannot  strive 
with  you  in  loftiness  of  language ;  but  I  pray  you  in  fair  courtesy,  while  you 
honour  my  father's  house  with  your  presence,  to  spare  us  such  vile  com- 
parisons.' 

"  Peace,  good  villagio,"  said  the  knight,  gracefully  waving  his  hand,  "  I 
oritbee  peace,  kind  rustic ;  and  you,  my  guide,  whom  I  may  scarce  call 
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honuat,  let  me  prevail  upon  yon  to  imitate  the  laudable  taciturnity  of  tliat 
honest  yeoman,  who  sits  as  mute  as  a  mill-post,  and  of  that  comely  damsel, 
who  seema  as  with  her  ears  she  drank  in  what  she  did  not  altogether  com- 
prehend, even  aa  a  palfrey  listening  fu  a  lute,  whereof,  howsoever,  he 
knoweth  not  the  gamut." 

"Marvellous  fine  words,"  at  length  said  Dame  Glendinning,  who  began 
to  be  tired  of  sitting  so  long  silent,  "marvelloua  fine  words,  neighbour 
Happer,  are  they  not?" 

"  Brave  words— very  brave  words— very  eiceeding  pyet  words,"  answered 
the  Miller ;  "  nevertheless,  to  speak  my  mind,  a  lippy  of  bron  were  worth 
a  bushel  of  them." 

"  I  think  BO  too,  under  his  worship's  favour,"  answered  Christie  of  the 
ClinthiU.  "  I  well  remember  that  at  the  race  of  Morham,  as  we  call  it, 
near  Berwick,  I  took  a  young  Southern  fellow  out  of  saddle  with  my  lance, 
and  cast  him,  it  might  be,  a  gad's  length  from  his  nag;  and  so,  as  he  had 
some  gold  on  his  laced  doublet,  I  deemed  he  might  ha'  the  like  on  it  in  his 
pocket  too,  though  that  is  a  rule  that  does  uot  aye  hold  good  —  So  1  was 
speaking  to  him  of  ransom,  and  out  he  comes  with  a  handful  of  such  terms 
as  his  honour  there  hath  gleaned  up,  and  craved  me  for  mercy,  aa  1  was  a 
true  son  of  Mara,  and  such  like." 

"  And  obtained  no  mercy  at  thy  hand,  I  dare  bo  sworn,"  said  the  knight, 
who  deigned  not  to  speak  Euphuism  excepting  to  the  fair  sex. 

_ "  By  my  troggs,"  replied  Christie,  "  I  would  have  thrust  my  lonce  down 
his  throat,  but  just  then  they  flung  open  that  accursed  poat«rn-gate,  and 
forth  pricked  old  Hunsdon,  and  Uonry  Carey,  and  as  many  fellows  at  their 
heels  as  turned  the  chase  northward  again.  So  I  e'en  pricked  Bayard  with 
the  spur,  and  went  off  with  the  rest;  for  a  man  should  ride  when  he  may 
not  wrestle,  as  they  say  in  I'ynedalo." 

"Trust  me,"  said  the  knight,  again  turning  to  Mary  Avenel,  "if  I  do 
not  pity  you,  lady,  who,  being  of  noble  blood,  are  thus  in  a  manner  eom- 

Eelled  to  abide  in  the  cottage  of  the  ignorant,  like  the  precious  stone  in  the 
ead  of  the  toad,  or  like  a  precioua  garland  on  the  brow  of  an  aaa.  —  But 
Boft,  what  gallant  have  we  here,  whoao  garb  savouroth  more  of  the  rustic 
than  doth  his  demeanour,  and  whose  looks  seem  more  lofty  than  his  habit; 

"  I  pray  you,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Mary,  ' 
for  refined  ears,  and  give  me  leave'to  n 
Jlalbert  Glendinning." 

"  The  Bon  of  the  good  dame  of  the  cottage,  as  I  opine,"  answered  the 
English  knight;  "for  by  some  such  name  did  my  guide  discriminate  the 
mistress  of  this  mansion,  which  you,  madam,  enrich  with  your  presence. — 
And  yet,  touching  this  juvenal,  he  hath  that  about  him  which  belongeth  to 
higher  birth,  for  all  are  not  black  who  dig  coals ". 

"  Nor  all  white  who  are  millers,"  said  honest  Happor,  glad  to  get  in  a 
word,  as  they  say,  edgeways. 

Halbert,  who  had  sustained  the  glance  of  the  Englishman  with  some  im- 
patience, and  knew  not  vrhat  to  make  of  his  manner  and  language,  replied 
with  some  asperity,  "  Sir  Knight,  wo  have  in  this  land  of  Scotland  an 
ancient  saying,  '  Scorn  not  the  bush  that  bields  you' — you  are  a  guest  of 
my  father's  house  to  shelter  you  from  danger,  if  lam  rightly  informed  by 
the  domestics.  Scoff  not  its  homeliness,  nor  that  of  ita  inmates — ye  might 
long  have  abidden  at  the  court  of  England,  ere  we  had  sought  your  favour, 
or  cumbered  you  with  our  society.  Since  yeur  fate  has  sent  you  hither 
amongst  us,  bo  contented  with  such  fare  and  such  converse  as  we  can  afford 
yon,  and  scurn  us  not  for  our  kindness ;  for  the  Scots  weir  short  patience 
and  !ung  daggers." 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Ilalbert  while  ho  was  thus  speaking,  and  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  hia  countenance  hgid  an  expreaaion.of  intelligence. 
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and  liU  person  on  air  of  dignity,  nhxch  they  had  nevfr  before  ■jlrtoired. 
Whether  it  were  that  the  wonderful  Being  with  whom  he  had  ao  httcly  held 
communication,  had  bestowed  on  him  a  grace  and  dignitv  of  look  and 
hearing  which  lie  had  not  before,  or  whether  tlie  being  Lonveraant  in  high 
matters,  and  called  to  a  destiny  beyond  that  of  other  mpn,  had  a  natural 
effect  in  giving  becoming  confidence  to  his  language  and  manner,  we  pre- 
tend not  to  determine.  But  it  was  evident  to  all,  that,  from  this  day, 
young  Halbert  was  an  altered  man ,  that  he  acted  with  the  steadiness, 

Eromptitude,  and  determination,  which  belonged  to  riper  years,  and  bore 
imself  with  a  manner  which  appertained  to  higher  rank. 

The  knight  took  the  rebuke  with  good  humour.  "By  my  mine  honour," 
he  said,  "  thou  hast  reason  on  thy  side,  good  juvena! — nevertheless,  I  spoke 
not  as  in  ridicule  of  the  roof  which  relieves  me,  but  rather  in  your  own 
praise,  to  whom,  if  this  roof  be  native,  thou  mayst  nevertheless  rise  from 
its  lowliness ;  even  as  the  lark,  which  maketh  its  humble  nest  in  the  furrow, 
ftscendeth  towards  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  eagle  which  buildetli  her  eyrj  in 
the  cliff." 

This  high-flown  discourse  was  interrupted  by  Dame  Glendinning,  who, 
with  all  the  busy  ansiety  of  a  mother,  was  loading  her  son's  trencher  with 
food,  and  dinning  in  his  ear  her  reproaches  on  account  of  his  prolonged 
absence.  "  And  see,"  she  said,  "  that  jou  do  not  one  day  get  such  a  sight 
while  jou  are  walking  about  among  the  haunts  of  them  that  are  not  of  our 
flesh  and  bone,  as  befell  Mungo  Murray  when  he  slept  on  the  greensward 
ring  of  the  Auld  Kirkhill  at-  sunset,  and  wakened  at  daybreak  in  the  wild 
hills  of  Breadalbane.  And  see  that,  when  you  are  looking  for  deer,  the 
rod  stag  does  not  gall  you  as  he  did  Diccon  Thorburn,  who  never  overcast 
the  wound  that  he  took  from  a  buck's  horn.  And  see,  when  you  go  swag- 
gering about  with  a  long  broadsword  by  your  side,  wbilk  it  becomes  no 
peaceful  man  to  do,  that  you  dinna  meet  with  them  that  have  broadsword 
and  lance  both -^  there  are  enow  of  rank  riders  in  this  land,  that  neither 
fear  God  nor  regard  man." 

Jlere  her  eye  "  in  a  fine  frenzy  roiling,"  fell  full  upon  that  of  Christie  of 
the  Clinthill,  and  at  once  her  fears  for  having  given  offence  interrupted  the 
current  of  maternal  rebuke,  which,  like  rebuke  matrimonial,  may  be  often 
better  meant  than  timed.  There  was  something  of  sly  and  watchful  sig- 
nificance ia  Christie's  eye,  an  eye  gray,  keen,  fierce,  yet  wily,  formed  to 
express  at  once  cunning,  and  malice,  which  made  the  dame  instantly  con- 
jecture she  had  said  too  much,  while  she  saw  in  ima^nation  her  twelve 
goodly  cows  go  lowing  down  the  glen  in  a  moonlight  night,  with  half  a 
score  of  Border  spearsmen  at  their  heels. 

Her  voice,  therefore,  sunk  from  the  elevated  tone  of  maternal  anthoritv 
into  a  whimpering  apologetic  sort  of  strain,  and  she  proceeded  to  say,  "  It 
is  no  that  I  have  ony  ill  thoughts  of  the  Border  riders,  for  Tibb  Tacket 
there  has  often  heard  me  say  that  I  thought  spear  and  bridle  as  natural  to 
a  Borderman  as  a  pen  to  a  priest,  or  a  feather-fan  to  a  lady ;  and  —  have 
you  not  heard  me  say  it,  Tibbf" 

Tibb  showed  something  less  than  her  expected  alacrity  in  attesting  her 
mistress's  deep  respect  for  the  freebooters  of  the  southland  hills;  but,  thus 
conjured,  did  at  length  reply,  "  Uout  ay,  mistress,  I'so  warrant  I  have  heard 
you  say  something  like  that." 

"  Mother !"  said  Halbert,  in  a  firm  and  commanding  tone  of  voice,  "  what 
or  whom  ia  it  that  you  fear  under  my  father'B  roof  J  —  I  well  hope  that  it 
harbours  not  a  guest  in  whose  presence  you  are  afraid  to  say  your  pleasure 
to  me  OP  my  brother?  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  detained  so  late,  being 
ignorant  of  the  fair  company  which  I  should  encounter  on  my  return.  —  I 
pray  you  let  this  excuse  suffice ;  and  what  satisfies  you,  will,  I  trust,  be 
nothing  less  than  acceptable  to  your  guests." 

An  answer  caieuiated  so  justly  betwist  the  submission  due  to  his  parent, 
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and  the  natural  feeling  of  dignity  in  one  who  was  hy  birth  master  of  the 
mansion,  escited  univoraal  satiBfaction.  And  as  Elspeth  herself  confessed 
to  Tibb  on  the  same  evening,  "  She  did  not  think  it  had  been  in  the  callant. 
Till  that  night,  he  took  pets  and  passions  if  ho  was  apoke  to,  and  lap  through 
the  house  like  a  four-year-auld  at  the  least  word  of  advice  that  was  minted 
at  him.  but  now  he  spoke  as  grave  and  as  douce  as  the  Lord  Abbot  him- 
self. She  kendna,"  she  said,  "  what  might  be  the  upshot  of  it,  but  it  was 
like  he  was  a  wondetfu'  callant  even  now." 

The  party  then  separated,  the  young  men  retiring  to  their  apartments, 
the  elder  t«  their  household  caros.  While  Christie  went  to  see  his  horse 
properly  accommodated,  Edward  betook  himself  to  his  book,  and  Halbert, 
who  was  as  ingenious  in  eraplojiog  hia  hands  as  he  had  hitherto  appeared 
imperfect  in  mental  esertion,  applied  himself  to  constructing  a  place  of 
concealment  in  the  floor  of  hia  apartment  bj  raising  a  plank,  beneath 
which  he  resolved  to  deposit  that  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  had 
been  so  strangely  regained  from  the  possession  of  men  and  spirits. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sir  Pieroic  Shnfton  sate  still  as  a  stone,  in  the  chair  ia 
which  he  had  deposited  himself,  hia  hands  folded  on  his  breast,  his  legs 
stretched  Btraight  out  before  him  and  resting  upon  the  heels,  his  eyes  cast 
up  to  the  ceiling  as  if  he  had  meant  to  count  every  mesh  of  every  cobweb 
with  which  the  arched  roof  was  canopied,  wearing  at  the  same  time  a  face 
of  as  solemn  and  imperturbable  gravity,  aa  if  his  existence  had  depended 
on  the  accuracy  of  hia  calculation. 

He  could  scarce  be  roused  from  his  Jistlesa  state  of  contemplative  absorp- 
tion so  as  fotake  some  supper,  a  meal  at  which  the  younger  females  appeared 
not.  Sir  Pieroic  stared  around  twice  or  thrice  as  if  he  missed  something ; 
hut  he  asked  not  for  them,  and  only  evinced  his  sense  of  a  proper  audience 
being  wanting,  by  his  abstraction  and  absence  of  mind,  seldom  speaking 
until  he  was  twice  addressed,  and  then  replying,  without  trope  or  figure,  in 
that  plain  English  which  nobody  could  speak  better  when  he  had  a  mind. 

Chrisfie,  finding  himself  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  conversation, 
indulged  all  who  chose  to  listen  with  details  of  his  own  wild  and  inglorious 
warfare,  while  Dame  Elspeth's  curch  bristled  with  horror,  and  Tibh  Tacket, 
rejoiced  to  find  herself  onoe  more  in  the  company  of  a  jackman,  listened  to 
hia  tales,  like  Desdemona  to  Othello's,  with  undisguised  delight.  Meantime 
the  two  young  Glendinnings  wore  each  wrapped  up  in  his  own  reflections, 
and  only  interrupted  in  them  by  the  signal  to  move  bedward. 


(CljiiptEr  tliE  /iftEEntii. 


In  the  morning  Christie  of  the  Clinthill  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Aa  thia 
worthy  personage  did  seldom  pique  himself  on  sounding  a  trumpet  before 
hia  movements,  no  one  was  surprised  at  hia  moonlight  departure,  though 
some  alarm  was  excited  lost  he  had  not  made  it  emptj-handed.  So,  in  th« 
language  of  the  national  ballad, 

All  was  in  order,  the  l?y  of  the  stable  left  above  the  door,  and  that  of  the 
iron-grate  in  the  inside  of  the  lock.     In  short,  the  retreat  had  been  mads 
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with  eorupulons  attention  to  the  security  of  tho  garrison,  and  so  far  Chriatia 
left  them  nothing  to  complain  of. 

The  safetj  of  the  premiBes  was  ascertained  by  Ilalbert,  who  instead  of 
catching  np  a  gun  or  cross-bow,  and  sallying  out  for  the  day  as  had  been 
his  frequent  custom,  now,  with  a  gravity  beyond  his  years,  took  a  survey  of 
all  around  the  tower,  and  then  returned  to  the  spence,  or  public  apartment, 
in  which,  at  the  early  hour  of  seven,  tho  morning  meal  was  prepared. 

There  he  found  the  Euphuist  in  the  same  elegant  posture  of  abstrufie 
calculation  which  he  had  exhibited  on  the  preceding  erening,  his  arms 
folded  in  the  same  angle,  his  eyes  turned  op  to  the  same  cobwebs,  and  his 
heels  resting  on  the  ground  as  before  Tired  of  this  affectation  of  indolent 
importance,  and  not  much  flattered  w  th  h     g      t     p  n  g  in  it  to  the 

last,  Ualbert  resolved  at  once  tobrkth  h      ^dtemedto  kuow 

what  circumstance  had  brought  to  th    t  w       lUl     d  g     guest  at  once 

so  BupcrciliouB  and  so  silent. 

"  Sir  Knight,"  he  said  with  some  fi  m  I  h        tw       gi     n  you  good 

morning,  to  which  the  absence  ofy  mdhfhip  m  prevented 
you  fr»m  yielding  attention,  or  from  m  k    j;  Tl        schango  of 

courtesy  is  at  your  pleasure  to  giv  w  thh  Id— B  t  what  I  have 
farther  to  saj  concerns  your  comfort      d  rat  pecial  man- 

ner, I  will  entreat  you  to  give  me  m  gn  f  ite  t  that  I  may  be 
sure  I  am  not  wasting  my  words  on     m  ta.1   m  g 

At  this  une:spectcd  address.  Sir  P  Sh  ft         p      d  h      eyes,  and 

afforded  the  speaker  a  broad  stare  btasHlbrt  t  d  the  glance 
without  either  confusion  or  dismay  th  k  ght  th  ght  p  p  r  to  change 
his  posture,  draw  in  his  legs,  raise  h  y  h  th  m  y  g  I.  lendinning, 
and  assume  the  appearance  of  one  wl     1   t        t   wh  t  d  t    him.    Nay, 

to  make  his  purpose  more  evident,  he  gave  voice  to  his  resolution  in  these 
words,  "Speak!  we  do  hear." 

,  "  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  youth,  "  it  is  the  custom  of  this  Halidome,  or 
patrimony  of  St.  Mary's,  to  trouble  with  inquiries  no  guests  who  receive 
our  hospitality,  providing  they  tarry  in  our  house  only  for  a  single  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun.  We  know  that  both  criminals  and  debtors  come  hither  for 
sanctuary,  and  we  scorn  to  estort  from  the  pilgrim,  whom  chance  may  make 
our  guest,  an  avowal  of  the  cause  of  his  pilgrimage  and  penance.  But  when 
one  so  high  above  our  rank  as  yourself,  Sir  Knight,  and  especially  one  to 
whom  the  possession  of  such  pre-eminence  is  not  indifferent,  shows  his 
determination  to  be  our  guest  for  a  longer  time,  it  is  our  usage  to  inquire  of 
him  whence  he  comes,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  his  journey?" 

The  English  knight  gaped  twice  or  thrice  before  he  answered,  and  then 
replied  in  a  bantering  tone,  "  Truly,  good  villagio,  your  question  hath  in  it 
somewhat  of  embarrassment,  for  you  ask  me  of  things  concerning  which  I 
am  not  as  yet  altogether  determined  what  answer  I  may  find  it  convenient 
to  make.  Let  it  suEBce'thee,  kind  juyenal,  that  thou  hast  the  Lord  Abbot's 
authority  for  treating  mo  to  tho  best  of  that  power  of  thine,  which,  indeed, 
may  not  always  so  well  suffice  for  my  accommodation  as  either  of  us  would 
desire." 

"  I  must  have  a  more  precise  answer  than  this,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  young 
Glcndinning. 

"  Friend,"  said  the  knight,  "  be  not  outrageous.  It  may  suit  your  north- 
em  manners  thus  to  press  harshly  upon  the  secrets  of  thy  betters ;  hut 
believe  me,  that  even  as  tho  lute,  struck  by  an  unskilful  hand,  doth  produce 
discords, -so— ■"  At  liis  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and 
Mary  Avenel  presented  herself —  "  But  who  can  talk  of  discords,"  said  the 
knight,  assuming  his  complimentary  vein  and  humour,  "when  the  soul  of 
harmony  descends  upon  us  in  the  presence  of  surpassing  beauty  I  Por  even 
as  foies,  wolves,  and  other  animals  void  of  sense  and  reason,  do  fly  from  the 
le  of  the  resplendent  sun  of  heaven  when  he  arises  in  his  glory,  so 
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iJo  sbrife,  wrath,  and  all  ireful  passions  retreat,  and,  as  it  were,  Bcud  away, 
from  the  face  which  now  beams  upon  as,  with  power  to  compose  our  angry 
passions,  illuminate  our  errors  and  difficulties,  soothe  our  wounded  minds, 
and  iuH  to  rest  our  disorderly  apprebenBions ;  for  as'  the  heat  and  warmth 
of  the  eye  of  day  is  to  the  material  and  physical  world,  so  is  the  eye  which 
I  now  bow  down  before  to  that  of  the  intellectual  microooBm." 

He  concluded  with  a  profound  bow;  and  Mary  Avenel,  gazing  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  plainly  seeing  that  somethinc  was  amiss,  could  only  say, 
■■For  heaven's  sake,  wfiat  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

The  newlj-acquired  tact  and  intelligence  of  her  foster-brother  was  as  yet 
insufficient  to  enable  him  to  give  an  answer.  He  was  quite  uncertain  how 
he  ought  to  deal  with  a  guest,  who  preserving  a  singularly  high  tone  of 
assumed  superiority  and  importance,  seemed  nevertheless  so  little  serious  in 
what  he  said,  that  it  was  quite  imposaiblc  to  discern  with  accuracy  whether 
he  was  in  jest  or  earnest. 

Forming,  however,  the  internal  resolution  to  bring  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  to 
a  reckoning  at  a  more  fit  pla«e  and  season,  he  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
matter  no  farther  at  present ;  and  the  entrance  of  his  molher  with  the 
damsel  of  the  Mill,  and  the  return  of  the  honest  Miller  from  the  stack-yard, 
where  he  had  been  numbering  and  calculating  the  probable  amount  of  ths 
season's  grist,  rendered  farther  discussion  impossible  for  the  moment. 

In  the  course  of  the  calculation  it  could  not  but  strite  the  man  of  meal 
and  grindstones,  that  after  the  church's  dues  were  paid,  and  after  all  which 
he  himself  could  by  any  means  deduct  from  the  crop,  still  the  residue  which 
must  revert  to  Dame  Glendinning  could  not  be  less  than  considerable.  I 
wot  not  if  this  led  the  honest  Miller  to  nourish  any  plans  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  Elspeth ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  accepted  with  grateful  alacrity 
an-invitation  which  the  dame  gave  to  his  daughter,  to  remain  a  wbek  or  two 
as  her  guest  at  Olendearg. 

The  principal  persons  being  thus  in  high  good  humour  with  each  other, 
all  business  gave  place  to  the  hilarity  of  the  morning  repast;  and  so  much 
did  Sir  Piercie  appear  gratified  by  the  attention  which  was  paid  to  every 
word  that  he  uttered  by  the  nut-brown  Mysie,  that,  notwithstanding  hia 
high  birth  and  distinguished  quality,  ho  bestowed  on  her  some  of  the  more 
ordinary  and  second-rate  tropes  of  nia  elocution. 

Mary  Arenel,  when  relieved  from  the  awkwardness  of  feeling  the  full 
weight  of  his  conversation  addressed  to  herself,  enjoyed  it  much  more ;  and 
the  good  knight,  encouraged  by  those  conciliating  marks  of  approbation 
from  the  sex,  for  whose  sake  he  cultivated  his  oratorical  talents,  made  speedy 
intimation  of  his  purpose  to  be  more  communicative  than  he  had  shown 
himself  in  his  conversation  with  Halbert  Glendinning,  and  gave  them  to 
understand,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  some  pressing  danger  that  he  was 
at  present  their  involuntary  guest. 

The  conclusion  of  the  breakfast  was  a  signal  for  the  separation  of  tha 
company.  The  Miller  went  to  prepare  for  hia  departure;  his  daughter  to 
arrange  matters  for  her  uneipected  stay ;  Edward  was  summoned  to  con- 
sultation by  Martin  concerning  some  agricultural  matter,  in  which  Halbert 
could  not  be  brought  to  interest  himself;  the  dame  left  the  room  upon  her 
household  concerns,  and  Mary  was  in  the  act  of  following  her,  when  she 
Buddenlv  recollected,  that  if  she  did  so,  the  strange  t  night  and  Halbert  must 
be  left  tJone  together,  at  the  risk  of  another  quarrel. 

The  m^dcn  no  sooner  observed  this  oircnrastance,  than  she  instantly 
returned  from  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and,  seating  herself  in  a  small 
stone  window-seat,  resolved  to  maintain  that  curb  which  she  was  sensible 
her  presence  imposed  on  Halbert  Glendinning,  of  whose  quick  temper  she 
had  some  apprehensions. 

The  stranger  marked  her  motions,  and,  either  interpreting  them  as  inviting 
,r  obedient  to  tiiose  laws  of  gallantry  wiiich  permitted  him  not 
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to  leave  a,  lajJy  in  Bilonea  and  Hoiitude,  be  instantly  placed  himself  near  to 
her  side  and  opened  the  conversation  as  followa ;  — 

"Credit  me,  fair  lady,"  he  said,  addressing  Mary  Avenel,  "it  nmeh 
rejoiceth  me,  being,  as  I  am,  a  banished  man  from  the  delights  of  mine  own 
country,  that  I  sliall  find  here  in  this  obscure  and  silvan  cottage  of  the 
north,  a  fiur  form  and  a  candid  soul,  with  whom  I  may  explain  my  mutual 
Bentiments.  And  let  me  pray  jou  in  particular,  lovely  lady,  that,  aceordiug 
to  the  universal  custom  now  predominant  in  our  court,  the  garden  of  supe- 
rior witfl,  you  will  eschange  with  me  some  epithet  whereby  you  may  mark 
my  devotion  to  your  service.  Be  heneeforward  named,  for  example,  my 
Protection,  and  let  me  be  your  Affability." 

"Our  northern  and  country  manners.  Sir  Knight,  do  not  permit  us  to 
exchange  epithets  with  those  to  whom  we  are  strangers,"  replied  Mary 
Avenol. 

"  Nay,  but  see  now,"  said  the  knight,  "  how  you  are  startled !  even  as 
the  unbroken  steed,  which  swerves  aside  from  the  shaking  of  a  handkerchief, 
though  he  must  in  time  encounter  the  waving  of  a  pennon.  This  courtly 
eiohange  of  epithets  of  honour,  ia  no  more  than  the  compliments  which 
pass  between  valour  and  beauty,  wherever  they  meet,  and  under  whatever 
circumstances.  Elizabeth  of  England  herself  calls  Philip  Sydney  her 
Courage,  and  he  in  return  calls  that  princess  hia  Inapiration.  Wherefore, 
my  fair  Protection,  for  by  such  epithet  it  shall  be  mine  to  denominato 

"Not  without  the  young  lady's  consent,  air!"  interrupted  Halbert; 
"  most  truly  do  I  hope  your  courtly  and  quaint  breeding  will  not  so  far 
prevail  over  the  more  ordinary  rules  of  civil  behaviour." 

"Fair  tenant  of  an  indifferent  copyhold,"  replied  tho  knight,  with  the 
same  coolness  and  civility  of  mien,  but  in  a  tone  somewhat  more  lofty  than 
he  used  to  the  young  ladv,  "  we  do  not  in  the  southern  pnrta,  much  inter- 
mingle discourse,  save  with  those  with  whom  we  may  stand  on  some  footing 
of  equality ;  and  I  must,  in  all  discretion,  remind  you,  that  the  necessity 
which  makes  us  inhabitants  of  the  same  cabin  doth  not  place  us  otherwise 
on  a  level  with  each  other." 

"By  Saint  Mary,"  replied  young  Glcndinning  "it  is  my  thought  that  it 
does ;  for  plain  men  hold,  that  he  who  asks  the  shelter  is  indebted  to  him 
who  gives  it;  and  so  far,  therefore,  is  our  rank  equaliKed  while  this  roof 
covers  us  both." 

"Thou  art  altogether  deceived,"  answered  Sir  Piercie;  "and  that  thou 
mayst  fully  adapt  thyself  to  our  relative  condition,  know  that  I  account  not 
myself  thy  guest,  but  that  of  thy  master,  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's, 
who,  for  reasons  boat  known  to  himself  and  me,  chooseth  to  administer  his 
hospitality  to  me  through  the  means  of  thee,  his  servant  and  vassal,  who 
art,  therefore,  in  good  truth,  as  passive  an  instrument  of  my  accommodation 
as  this  ill-made  and  rugged  joint^-stool  on  which  I  sit,  or  as  the  wooden 
trencher  from  which  I  eat  roy  coarse  commons.  Wherefore,"  he  idded, 
taming  to  Mary,  "feirest  mistress,  or  rather,  aa  I  said  before,  most  lovely 
Protection* " 

Mary  Avenel  was  about  to  reply  to  him,  when  the  stein,  fierce,  and  re- 
sentful expression  of  voice  and  countenance  with  which  Halbert  exclaimed, 
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"not  from  the  King  of  Scotland,  did  lie  live,  would  I  brook  such  t«rms !" 
induced  Ler  to  throw  herself  between  him  and  the  stranger,  esclaiming, 
"  for  God's  sake,  Halbert,  beware  what  yoH  do  1" 

"  Fear  not,  fairest  Profuction,"  rppliod  Sir  Picrcie,  with  the  utanost 
Berenitj,  "  that  I  can  bo  provoked  bj  this  rustical  and  mistaught  juvenal 
to  do  aught  misbecoming  jour  presence  or  mine  own  dignitj ;  fur  as  soon 
shall  the  gunner's  hnatock  give  fire  unto  the  icicle,  as  the  spark  of  passion 
inflame  my  blood,  tempered  as  it  is  to  serenity  by  the  respect  due  to  the 
presence  of  my  gracious  Prol«etion." 

"  Yon  may  well  call  her  your  protection,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Halbert ;  "  by 
Swnt  Andrew,  it  is  the  only  sensible  word  I  have  heard  you  speak !  But 
we  may  meet  where  her  protection  shall  no  longer  afford  you  shelter." 

"  Fairest  Protflotion,"  continued  the  courtier,  not  even  honouring  with  a 
look,  far  less  with  a  direct  reply,  the  threat  of  the  incensed  Halbert,  "doubt 
not  that  thy  faithful  Affability  will  be  more  commoted  by  the  speech  of  this 
rudesby,  than  the  bright  and  serene  moon  is  perturbed  by  the  baying  of 
the  cottage-our,  proud  of  the  height  of  his  own  dunghill,  which,  in  his  con- 
celt,  lifteth  him  nearer  unto  the  majestic  luminary." 

To  what  lengths  so  unsavoury  a  simile  might  hare  driven  Halbert's  in- 
dignation, is  left  uncertain ;  for  at  that  moment  Edward  rushed  into  the 
apartment  with  the  intelligence  that  two  most  important  officers  of  the  Con- 
vent, the  Kitchener  and  Refeotloncr,  were  just  arrived  with  a  sumpter-mule, 
loaded  with  provisions,  announcing  that  the  Lord  Abbot,  the  pub-Prior, 
and  the  Sacristan,  were  on  their  way  thither.  A^  circumstance  so  very 
extraordinary  had  never  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Saint  Mary's,  or  in 
the  traditions  of  Glendcarg,  though  there  was  a  faint  legendary  report  that 
a  certain  Abbot  had  dined  there  in  old  days,  after  having  been  bewildered 
in  a  hunting  expedition  amongst  the  wilds  vrhich  lie  to  the  northward.  But 
that  the  present  Lord  Abbot  should  have  taken  a  voluntary  journey  to  so 
wild  and  dreary  a  spot,  the  very  Kamtschatka  of  the  Halidome,  was  a  thing 
never  dreamt  of;  and  the  news  excited  the  greatest  surprise  in  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  saving  Halbert  alone. 

This  fiery  youth  was  too  full -of  the  insult  he  had  received  to  think  of 
Miything  as  unconnected  with  it.  "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  am 
glad  the  Abbot  comes  hither.  I  will  know  of  him  by  what  right  this 
stranger  is  sent  hither  to  domineer  over  us  under  our  father's  roof,  as  if  we 
were  slaves  and  not  freemen.    I  will  tell  the  proud  priest  to  his  beard " 

"  Alas !  alas !  my  brother,"  s^d  Edward,  "  think  what  these  words  may 
cost  thee  I" 

"  And  what  will,  or  what  can  they  cost  me,"  said  Halbert,  "  that  I  should 
sacrifice  my  human  feelings  and  my  justifiable  resentment  to  the  fear  of 
what  the  Abbot  can  do  ?" 

"Our  mother — our  mother!"  esclalmed  Edward;  "think,  if  she  is  de 
prived  of  her  home,  expelled  from  her  property,  how  can  you  amend  what 
your  rashness  may  ruin  !" 

"  It  is  too  true,  by  Heaven  1"  said  Halbert,  striking  his  forehead.  Then, 
stamping  his  foot  against  the  floor  to  express  the  full  energy  of  the  passion 
to  which  he  dared  no  longer  give  vent,  he  turned  round  and  left  the  apart- 

Mary  4venel  looked  at  the  stranger  knight,  while  she  was  endeavouring 
to  frame  a  request  that  he  would  not  report  the  intemperate  violence  of  her 
foster-brother  to  the  prejudice  of  his  family,  in  the  mind  of  the  Abbot.  But 
Sir  Piercie,  the  very  pink  of  courtesy,  conjectured  her  meaning  from  her 
embarrassment,  and  waited  not  to  be  entreated. 

"  Credit  me,  fairest  Protection,"  said  he,  "  your  Affability  is  less  than 
capable  of  sooini;  or  hearing,  &r  less  of  reciting  or  reiterating,  aught  of  an 
nneeemly  nature  which  may  have  chanced  while  I  enjoyed  the  Elysium  of 
your  presence.     The  winds  of  idle  passion  may  indeed  rudely  agitate  tiia 
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bosom  of  the  rude ;  but  the  heart  of  the  oourtiiir  is  polished  to  resist  theni, 

Ab  the  froaen  lake  reoei^es  not  the  influenoo  of  the  breeze,  even  so " 

The  Toice  of  Dame  Glendinning,  in  shrill  summons,  here  demanded  Mary 
Avenel's  attendance,  -who  instantly  obeyed,  not  a  littlo  glad  to  escape  from 
the  compliments  and  similes  of  this  courtlike  gallant.  Nor  was  it  appa- 
rently less  a  relief  on  his  part;  for  no  sooner  was  she  past  the  threshold 
of  the  room,  than  he  exchanged  the  look  of  formal  and  elaborate  politeness 
which  had  accompanied  each  word  he  had  uttered  hitherto,  for  an  eipression 
of  the  utmost  lassitude  and  ennui ;  and  after  indulging  in  one  or  two  por- 
tentous yawns,  broke  forth  into  a  soliloquj. 

"  What  the  foul  fiend  sent  this  wench  hither  1  As  if  it  vrera  not  sufficient 
plague  to  be  harboured  in  a  hovel  that  would  hardly  serve  for  a  dog's  kennel 
in  England,  baited  by  a  rude  peasan&boy,  and  dependent  on  the  faith  of  a 
mercenary  ruffian,  but  I  cannot  even  have  time  to  muse  over  my  own  mis- 
hap, but  must  como  aloft,  friak,  fidget,  and  make  speeches,  to  please  this 
Ealo  hectic  phantom,  because  she  has  gentle  blood  iu  her  veins?  By  mine 
onour,  setting  prejudice  aside,  the  mill-wench  is  the  more  attractive  of  the 
two  —  But  patiensa,  Piercie  Shafton ;  thou  must  not  lose  thy  well-eamed 
claim  to  be  accounted  a  devout  servant  of  the  fair  sex,  a  witty-brainod, 
prompt,  and  accomplished  courtier.  Rather  thank  heaven,  Piercie  Shafton, 
which  hath  sent  thee  a  aabject,  wherein,  without  derogating  from  thy  rank, 
(since  the  honours  of  tho  Avenel  family  are  beyond  dispute,)  thou  mayest 
find  a  whetstone  for  thy  witty  compliments,  a  strop  whereon  to  sharpen 
thine  acute  engine,  a  butt  whereat  to  shoot  Ihe  arrows  of  thy  gallantry. 
For  oven  as  a  Bilboa  blade,  the  more  it  is  rubbed,  the  brighter  and  the 

sharper  will  it  prove,  so But  what  need  I  waste  my  stock  of  similitudes 

in  holding  converse  with  myself? — Yonder  comes  the  monkish  retinue,  like 
some  half  score  of  crows  winging  their  way  slowly  up  the  valley  — I  hope, 
a'gad,  they  have  not  forgotten  my  trunk-mails  of  apparel  amid  the  ample 

S revision  they  have  made  for  their  own  belly-timber — Mercy,  a'gad.  i  were 
nely  helped  up  if  the  vesture  has  miscarried  among  the  thievish  Borderers  I" 
Stung  by  this  reflection,  he  ran  hastily  down  stairs,  and  caused  bis  horse 
to  be  saddled,  that  he  might,  as  soon  as  possible,  ascert^n  this  important 

glint,  by  meeting  the  Lord  Abbot  and  bis  retinue  as  they  came  up  the  glen, 
e  hod  not  ridden  a  mile  before  he  met  them  advancing  with  the  slowness 
and  decorum  which  became  persons  of  their  dignity  and  profession.  The 
knight  failed  not  to  greet  the  Lord  Abbot  with  all  the  formal  compliments 
with  which  men  of  rank  at  that  period  exchanged  courtesies.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  that  his  mails  wore  numbered  among  the  ttain  of  bag- 
gage which  attended  upon  the  party ;  and,  satisfied  in  that  particular,  ho 
turned  his  horse's  bead,  and  accompanied  the  Abbot  to  the  Tower  of 
Glendearg, 

Great,  in  tho  meanwhile,  had  been  the  turmoil  of  the  good  Dame  E!g)eth 
and  her  coadjutors,  to  prepare  for  the  fitting  reception  of  the  Father  Lord 
Abbot  and  bis  retinue.  The  monks  had  indeed  taken  care  not  to  trust  too 
much  to  the  state  of  her  pantry ;  but  she  was  not  the  less  anxious  to  make 
such  additions  ae  might  enable  her  to  claim  tho  thanks  of  her  feudal  lord 
and  spiritual  father.  Meeting  Halbort,  as,  with  his  blood  on  Ere,  he  returned 
from  his  altercation  with  her  guest,  she  commanded  him  instantly  to  go 
forth  to  the  hill,  and  not  to  return  without  venison ;  reminding  hioi  that  lie 
was  apt  enough  to  go  thither  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  must  now  do  so  for 
the  credit  of  the  house. 

The  Miller,  who  was  now  hastening  bis  journey  homewards,  promised  to 
send  up  some  salmon  by  hie  own  servant.  Dame  Elspetb,  who  by  this  time 
thought  she  had  guests  enough,  had  begun  to  repent  of  her  invitation  to 
poor  Mysio,  and  was  just  considering  by  what  means,  short  of  giving  offence, 
she  could  send  off  tho  Maid  of  the  Mill  behind  her  father,  and  adjourn  all 
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peoted  generoaity  on  tie  part  of  the  siro  rendered  any  present  attempt  to 
I'aturn  his  dauf!;litor  oL  his  hands  too  highly  unsraoious  to  be  farther  thought 
on.     So  the  MUler  departed  alone  on  his  homeward  journey. 

Damo  Elspoth'fl  sense  of  hospitality  proved  in  this  iaatanca  its  own 
reward ;  for  Mysie  had  dwelt  too  neai-  the  Convent  to  he  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  nohle  art  of  cookery,  which  her  father  patronized  to  the  estent  of 
consuming  on  festival  days  such  dainties  as  his  daughter  could  prepare  in 
emulation  of  the  luxuries  of  the  Ahbot'a  kitchen.  Laying  aside,  therefore, 
her  holiday  kirtle,  and  adopting  a  dress  more  suitable  to  the  occasion,  the 
good-humored  maiden  bared  her  snowy  arms  above  the  elbows ;  and,  aa 
Bispeth  acknowledged,  in  the  language  of  the  time  and  country,  took  "  entire 
and  aefauld  part  with  her"  in  the  labours  of  the  day ;  showing  unparalleled 
talent,  and  indefatigable  industry,  in  the  preparation  of  morireux,  Uana- 
manger,  and  heaven  knows  what  delicacies  besides,  which  Damo  Glendin- 
ning,  unassisted  by  her  skill,  dared  not  even  have  dreamt  of  presenting. 

Leaving  this  able  substitute  in  the  kifehen,  and  regretting  that  Mary 
Avenel  was  so  brought  up,  that  she  could  intrust  nothing  to  her  care,  unless 
it  might  be  seeing  the  great  chamber  strewed  with  rushes,  and  ornamented 
with  such  flowers  and  branches  as  the  season  afforded,  Dame  Dlspeth  hastily 
donned  her  beet  attire,  and  with  a  beating  heart  presented  herself  at  the 
door  of  her  little  tflwer,  to  make  her  obeisance  to  the  Lord  Abbot  as  he 
crossed  her  humble  threshold.  Edward  stood  by  his  mother,  and  felt  the 
same  palpitation,  which  his  philosophy  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  He 
was  yet  to  learn  ho;w  long  it  is  ere  our  reason  is  enabled  to  triumph  over  the 
force  of  esternal  circumstances,  and  how  much  our  feelings  are  affected  by 
novelty,  and  blunted  by  use  and  habit. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  witnessed  with  wonder  and  awe  the  approach 
of  some  half-score  of  riders,  sober  men  upon  sober  palfreys,  muffled  in  their 
long  black  garments,  and  only  relieved  bj  their  white  scapularies,  showing 
more  like  a  funeral  procesHion  than  au^t  else,  and  hot  quickening  (heir 
pace  beyond  that  wnich  permitted  easy  conversation  and  easv  digestion. 
The  sobriety  of  the  scene  was  indeed  somewhat  enlivened  by  the  presence 
of  Sir  Pieroio  Shafton,  who,  t«  show  that  his  skill  in  the  manege  was  not 
inferior  to  his  other  accomplishments,  kept  alternately  pressing  ana  checkine 
his  gay  courser,  forcing  him  to  piaffe,  to  caracole,  to  passage,  and  to  do  all 
the  other  feats  of  the  school,  to  tho  groat  annoyance  of  the  Lord  Abbot,  tha 
wonted  sobriety  of  whose  palfrey  oecame  at  length  discomposed  by  the 
vivacity  of  its  companion,  while  the  dignitary  kept  crying  out  in  bodily 
alarm,  "I  do  pray  you  —  Sir  Knight  —  good  now.  Sir  PJercie  —  Be  quiet^ 
Benedict,  there  is  a  good  steed — soh,  poor  fellow  I"  and  uttering  all  the  other 
precatory  and  soothing  exclamations  by  which  a  timid  horseman  usually 
bespeaks  the  favour  of  a  frisky  companion,  or  of  his  own  unquiet  nag, 
and  concluding  the  bead-roll  with  a  sincere  Deo  graiias  so  soon  as  he 
alighted  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tower  of  Glendearg. 

The  inhabitants  unanimously  knelt  down  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
Abbot,  a  ceremony  which  even  the  monks  were  often  condemned  to.  Good 
Abbot  Boniface  was  too  much  fluttered  by  the  incidenta  of  the  latter  part 
of  his  journey,  to  go  through  this  ceremony  with  much  solemnity,  or  indeed 
with  much  patience.  Ho  kept  wiping  his  brow  with  a  snow-white  handker- 
chief vuth  one  hand,  while  another  was  abandoned  to  the  homage  of  his 
vassals  ;  and  then  signing  the  cross  with  his  outstretched  arm,  and  exclaim 
idg,  "  Bless  ye  —  bless  ye,  my  children  !"  he  hastened  into  the  house,  and 
murmured  not  a  little  at  the  darkness  and  steepness  of  the  rugged  winding 
stair,  whereby  ho  at  length  scaled  the  spence  destined  for  his  entertainment, 
and,  overcome  with  fatigue,  threw  himself,  I  do  not  say  into  an  easy  chair, 
but  into  the  easiest  the  apartment  aSbrded. 
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■ffiiES  tho  Lord  Abbot  had  suddenlj  and  Boperciliously  yanished  from 
the  eyes  of  his  expectant  vassals,  the  Sub-Prior  made  amends  for  the 
negligence  of  hia  principal,  by  the  kind  and  affectionate  greeting  which  he 
gave  to  nil  the  membera  of  the  family,  but  especially  to  Dame  Elspeth,  her 
foster-daughter,  and  her  son  Edward.  "Where,"  he  evea  condescended  to 
inquire,  "is  that  naughty  Nirorod,  Ilalbert?  —  He  hath  not  yet,  I  trust, 
turned,  like  his  great  prototype,  hia  hunting-spear  against  man  I" 

"  0  no,  an  it  please  jour  reverence,"  said  Dame  Glendinning,  "  Halbert 
is  up  at  the  glen  to  get  some  venison,  or  eurely  he  would  not  have  been 
absent  when  such  a  day  of  honour  dawned  upon  me  and  mine." 

"Oh,  to  get  savoury  meat,  such  as  our  soul  loveth,"  muttered  the  Sub- 
Prior;  "itnas  been  at  times  an  acceptable  gift.  —  I  bid  jou  good  motrovr, 
my  goad  darac,  as  I  must  attend  upon  his  lordship  the  Father  Abbot." 

"  And  0,  reverend  sir,"  said  the  good  widow,  detaining  him,  "  if  it  might 
be  your  pleasure  to  take  part  with  us  if  there  is  any  thing  wrong ;  and  if 
there  is  any  thing  wanted,  to  say  that  it  is  just  coming,  or  to  make  some 
excuses  your  learning  best  knows  how.  Every  bit  of  vassail  and  silver 
work  have  we  been  spoiled  of  since  Pinkie  Clench,  when  I  lost  poor  Simon 
Glendinning,  that  was  the  warst  of  &'." 

r  mind  —  never  fear,"  said  the  Sub-Ptior,  gently  extricating  his 
'     s  grasp  of  Dame  Elspeth,  "the  Refectioner  has 

...         ^      e  and  drinking  cups  j  and  I  pray  you  to  believe 

that  vthatever  ia  short  in  jour  entertainment  wiil  be  deemed  amply  made 
up  in  your  good-will." 

So  saying,  ho  escaped  from  her  and  went  int*  the  spence,  where  such 
preparations  as  haste  permitted  were  making  for  the  noon  collation  of  the 
Abbot  and  the  English  knight.  Here  he  found  the  Lord  Abbot,  for  whom 
a  cushion,  composed  of  all  the  plaids  in  the  house,  had  been  unable  to 
render  Simon's  huge  elbow-chair  a  soft  or  comfortable  place  of  rest. 

" Benedioite !"  said  Abbot  Boniface,  "now  marry  fie  upon  these  hard 
benches  with  all  my  heart — they  are  as  uneasy  as  the  seabella  of  our 
novices.  Saint  Jude  be  with  ua.  Sir  Knight,  how  have  you  contrived  .to 
pass  over  the  night  in  this  dungeon  ?  An  your  bed  was  no  softer  than  your 
seat,  you  might  as  well  have  slept  on  the  stone  couch  of  Saint  Pacomius. 
After  trotting  a  full  ten  miles,  a  man  needa  a  softer  seat  than  baa  fallen  to 
my  hard  lot. 

With  sympathizing  faces,  the  Sacristan  and  the  Refectioner  ran  to  raise 
the  Lord  Abbot,  and  to  adjust  his  scat  to  bis  mind,  which  was  at  length 
accomplished  in  some  sort,  although  ho  continued  alternatelj  to  bewail  his 
fatigue,  and  t«  exult  in  the  conscious  sense  of  having  discharged  an  arduous 
duty.  "  You  errant  cavaliers,"  said  he,  addressing  tie  knight,  "  may  now 
perceive  that  others  have  their  travail  and  their  toils  to  undergo  as  well  as 
jour  honoured  faculty.  And  this  I  will  say  for  myself  and  the  soldiers  of 
Saint  Mary,  among  whom  I  may  be  termed  captain,  that  it  is  not  our  wont 
to  flinch  from  the  heat  of  the  service,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  good  fight. 
No,  by  Saint  Mary !  —  no  sooner  did  I  learn  that  you  were  here,  and  dared 
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not  for  oertain  reaaona  come  to  the  Monastery,  where,  with  as  good  will, 
and  with  more  oonvenience,  we  might  have  given  jou  a  hetter  reception, 
than,  striking  the  table  with  my  hiiinmer,  I  called  a  brother  —  Timothy, 
said  I,  let  them  saddle  Benedict  —  let  them  saddle  my  black  palfrey,  and 
bid  the  Sub-Prior  and  some  half-score  of  attendants  be  in  readiness  to- 
morrow after  matins^wo  would  ride  to  Glendearg.  —  Brother  Timothy 
starod,  thinking,  I  imagine,  that  his  ears  had  scarce  done  him  justice — hut 
J  repeated  my  commands,  and  said,  Let  the  Kitchener  and  Refectioner  go 
before  to  aid  the  poor  vassals  to  whom  the  place  belongs  in  making  a  suit- 
able collation.  So  that  you  will  consider,  good  Sir  Pieroie,  our  mutual  in- 
commodities,  and  forgive  whatever  you  may  find  amiss." 

"  Bj  my  faith,"  said  Sir  Piereie  Shafton,  "  there  ia  nothing  to  forgive  — 
If  you  spiritual  warriors  have  to  submit  to  the  grievous  incoramodities 
which  your  lordship  narrates,  it  would  ill  become  me,  a  sinful  and  secular 
man,  to  complain  of  a  bed  as  hard  as  a  board,  of  broth  which  relished  as  if 
made  of  burnt  wool,  of  flesh,  which,  in  its  sable  and  singed  shape,  seemed 
to  put  me  on  a  level  with  Richard  Caiur-de-Lion,  when  he  ate  up  the  head 
of  a  Moor  carbonadoed,  and  of  other  viands  savouring  rather  of  the  rus- 
ticity of  this  northern  region." 

"By  the  good  Saints,  sir,"  said  the  Abbot,  somewhat  touched  in  point 
of  his  character  for  hospitality,  of  which  he  was  in  truth  a  most  faithful 
and  KCfJous  professor,  "  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart  that  jou  have  found  our 
vassals  no  better  provided  ftr  your  reception— Yet  I  crave  leave  to  observe, 
that  if  Sir  Pioroio  Shafton's  affairs  had  permitted  him  to  honour  with  his 
company  our  poor  house  of  Saint  Mary's,  he  might  have  had  less  to  com- 
plain of  in  respect  of  easements." 

"  To  give  your  lordship  the  reasons,"  said  Sir  Piereie  Shafton,  "  why  I 
could  not  at  this  present  time  approach  your,  dwelling,  or  avail  myself  of 
its  well-known  and  undoubted  hospitality,  craves  either  some  delay,  or," 
looking  around  him,  "  a  limited  audience. 

The  Lord  Abbot  immediately  issued  his  mandate  to  the  Eefectioner : 
"Hie  thee  to  the  kitehen,  Brother  Uilarius,  and  there  make  inquiry  of  our 
brother  the  Kitohener,  within  what  time  he  opines  that  our  collation  may- 
be prepared,  since  sin  and  sorrow  it  were,  considering  the  hardships  of  this 
noble  and  gallant  knight,  no  whit  mentioning  or  weighing  those  we  our- 
selves have  endured,  if  we  were  now  either  to  advance  or  retard  the  hour 
of  refection  beyond  the  time  when  the  viands  are  fit  to  bo  set  before  ua." 

Brother  Hilarius  parted  with  an  eager  alertness  to  execute  the  will  of  his 
Superior,  and  returned  with  the  assurance,  that  punctually  at  one  afternoon 
would  the  collation  be  ready. 

"Before  that  time,"  said  the  accurate  Kefeotionor,  "  tho  wafers,  flamms, 
and  pastry-meat,  will  scarce  have  had  the  just  degree  of  fire  which  learned 
pottingers  prescribe  as  fittest  for  the  body ;  and  if  it  should  be  past  one 
o'clock,  were  it  but  ten  minutes,  our  brother  the  Kitchener  opines,  that  the 
haunch  of  venison  would  suffer  in  spite  of  the  skill  of  the  little  tum-broohe 
whom  he  has  recommended  to  your  holiness  by  his  praises." 

"  How  I"  said  the  Abbot,  "  a  haunch  of  venison  !  —  from  whence  comes 
that  dainty!  I  remember  not  thou  didst  intimate  its  presence  in  thy  hamper 
of  vivors." 

"  So  please  your  holiness  and  lordship,"  said  the  Refectioner,  "  he  is  a 
son  of  tne  woman  of  the  house  who  has  shot  it  and  sent  it  in  —  killed  hut 
now ;  yet,  as  the  animal  heat  hath  not  left  the  body,  the  Kitchener  under- 
taki>s  it  shall  eat  as  tender  as  a  young  chicken  —  and  this  youth  hath  a 
special  gift  in  shooting  deer,  and  never  misses  the  heart  or  tne  brain ;  so 
that  the  blood  is  not  driven  through  the  flesh,  as  happens  too  often  with  us. 
It  ia  a  hart  of  grease  —  your  holiness  has  seldom  seen  such  a  haunch." 

"  Silence,  Brother  Uilarius,"  said  the  Abbot,  wiping  his  mouth ;  "  it  ia 
not  heaeeming  our  order  to  talk  of  food  so  earnestly,  especially  as  we  must 
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oft  have  our  animal  powers  oihausted  by  faating,  and  be  aooossible  (as  beinf* 
ever  mere  mortals)  to  those  signs  of  longing"  [he  again  wiped"  hia  mouth) 
"  which  arise  on  the  mention  of  victuals  to  an  hungry  man.  —  Minute  down, 
howGTer,  the  name  of  that  youth  —  it  is  fitting  merit  should  be  rewarded, 
and  he  shall  hereafter  be  a  Jrater  ad  succttrrendum  in  the  kitchen  and  but- 

"Alas!  reverend  Father  and  mv  good  lord,"  replied  the  Eefectioner,  "  I 
did  inquire  after  the  youth,  and  I  learn  ha  is  one  who  prefers  the  casque  to 
the  cowl,  and  the  sword  of  the  flesh  to  the  weapons  of  the  spirit." 

"  And  if  it  be  so,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  see  that  thou  retain  him  as  a  deputy- 
keeper  and  man-a^anns,  and  not  as  a  lay  brother  of  the  Monastery  —  for 
old  Tallboy,  our  forester,  waxes  dim-eyed,  and  hath  twice  spoiled  a  noble 
buck,  by  hitting  him  unwarily  on  the  haunch.  Ah  I  'tis  a  foul  fault,  the 
abusing  by  evil-killing,  evil-dressing,  evil-appetite,  or  otherwise,  the  good 
creatures  indulged  to  us  for  our  use.  Wherefore,  secure  ua  the  service  of 
this  youth,  Brother  Hilarius,  in  the  way  (bat  may  best  suit  him.  —  And 
now,  Sir  Piereie  Shafton,  since  the  fates  have  assigned  us  a  space  of  well- 
nigh  an  hour,  ere  we  dare  hope  to  onjoy  more  than  the  vapour  or  savour  of 
our  repast,  may  I  pray  you,  of  your  courtesy,  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  this 
visit ;  and,  above  all,  to  inform  us,  why  you  will  not  approach  our  move 
pleasant  and  better  furnished  hospitium?" 

"  Reverend  Father,  and  my  very  good  lord,"  said  Sir  Piarcie  Shafton,  "  it 
is  well  known  to  your  wisdom,  that  there  are  stone  walls  which  have  ears, 
and  that  seore<^  is  to  be  looked  to  in  matters  which  concern  a  man's  head." 

The  Abbot  signed  to  his  attendanta,  excepting  the  Sub-Prior,  to  leave  the 
room,  and  then  said,  "  Your  valour,  Sir  Piercie,  may  freely  unburden  your- 
self before  our  faithful  friend  and  counsellor  Father  Eustace,  the  benefits 
of  whose  advice  wo  may  too  soon  lose,  inasmuch  as  his  merits  will  speedily 
recommend  him  to  an  higher  station,  in  which  we  trust  he  may  find  the 
blessing  of  a  friend  and  adviser  as  valuable  as  himself,  since  I  may  say  of 
him,  as  our  elaustral  rhyme  goeth,* 


Indeed,"  he  added,  "the  ofEce  of  Sub-Prior  is  altogether  beneath  our  dear 
brother;  nor  can  we  elevate, him  unto  that  of  Prior,  which,  for  certain 
reasons,  is  at  present  kept  vacant  amongst  us.  Howbeit,  Father  Eustace  is 
fully  possessed  of  my  confidence,  and  worthy  of  yoijrs,  and  well  may  it  be 
said  of  him,  Inlravit  in  aecretis  nostris."  •  . 

Sir  Piercle  Shafton  bowed  to  the  reverend  brethren,  and,  heaving  a  sigh, 
as  if  he  would  burst  his  steel  cuirass,  he  thus  commenced  his  speech ; — 

'■  Certes,  reverend  sirs,  I  may  well  heave  such  a  suspirafion,  who  have,  as 
it  were,  exchanged  heaven  for  purgatory,  leaving  the  lightsome  sphere  of 
the  rOyal  court  of  England  for  a  remote  nook  in  this  inaccessible  aesert  — 
quitting  the  tilt-jard,  where  I  was  ever  ready  among  ray  compeers  to  splinter 
a  lance,  cither  for  the  love  of  honour,  or  for  the  honour  of  love,  in  order  to 
touch  my  knightly  spear  against  base  and  pilfering  besognios  and  maraud- 
ers —  exchanging  the  lighted  halls,  wherein  I  used  nimbly  to  pace  the  swift 
coranto,  or  to  raove  with  a  loftier  grace  in  the  stately  galliard,  for  this 
tugged  and  decayed  dungeon  of  rusty-coloured  stone  —  quitting  the  gay 
theatre,  for  the  solitary  chimney-nook  of  a  Scottish  dog-house  —  bartenng 
the  sounds  of  the  soul-raviahiog  lute,  and  the  love-aw^ing  viol-de-gamba, 
for  the  discordant  squeak  of  a  northern  bagpipe  —  above  all,  exchanging 
tho  smiles  of  those  beauties,  who  form  a  gay  galaxy  around  the  throne  of 
England,  for  the  cold  courtesy  of  an  untaught  damsel,  and  the  bewildered 
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stare  of  a  miller's  moiden.  More  might  I  say  of  tho  esohange  of  the  con- 
veraation  of  gallant  knights  and  gay  courtiers  of  mine  own  order  and 
capacity,  whose  conceits  are  bright  and  vivid  as  the  lightning,  for  that  of 
monkB  and  churchmen  —  but  it  were  discourteous  to  urge  that  topic." 

The  Abbot  listened  to  this  list  of  complainta  with  great  round  eyes,  which 
evinced  no  esact  intelligence  of  the  orator's  meaning ;  and  when  the  knight 
paused  to  take  breath,  he  looked  with  a  doubtful  and  inquiring  eye  at  the 
Sub-Prior,  not  well  knowing  in  what  tone  he  should  reply  to  an  exordium 
so  extraordinary.  The  Sub-Prior  accordingly  stepped  in  to  the  relief  of  hia 
principal.  _       •  _ 

"We  deeply  sympathize  with  you,  Sir  Knight,  in  the  several  mortifica- 
tions and  hardships  to  which  fate  haa  subjected  you,  particularly  in  thttt 

which  has  thrown  you  into  the  society  of  those,  who,  aa  they '  — 

they  deserved  not  such  a    '  ■'       '' '    " 

a!  I  this  goes  little  way  to 
plainer  words,  the  reasoi 
80  few  charms  for  you." 

"  Gentle  and  reverend  sir,"  replied  the  knight,  "  forgive  an  unhappy  per- 
son, who,  in  giving  a  history  of  his  miseries,  dilateth  upon  them  extremely, 
even  as  he  who,  having  fallen  from  a  precipice,  looketh  upward  to  measure 
the  height  from  which  he  hath  been  precipitated." 

"  Yea,  but,"  said  Father  Eustaoe,  "  metliinks  it  were  wiser  in  him  to  tell 
those  who  come  to  lift  him  up,  which  of  his  bones  have  been  broken." 

"  You,  reverend  sir,"  said  the  knight,  "  have,  in  the  encounter  of  our  wita, 
made  a  fair  attaint ;  whereas  I  may  be  in  some  sort  said  to  have  broken  my 
staff  across.*  Pardon  me,  grave  sir,  that  I  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
tilt-yard,  which  is  doubtless  strange  to  your  reverend  years. — Ah]  brave 
resort  of  the  noble,  the  fair  and  the  gay  t  —  Ah  I  throne  of  love,  and  citadel 
of  honour  I  —  Ah !  celestial  beauties,  by  whose  bright  eyes  it  is  graced ! 
Never  more  shall  Piercie  Shaflon  advance,  as  the  centre  of  your  radiant 
glances,  couch  his  lance,  and  spur  his  horse  at  the  sound  of  the  spirit^tirring 
trumpets,  nobly  called  the  voice  of  war  — never  more  shall  he  baffle  hia 
adversary's  encounter  boldly,  break  his  spear  dexterously,  and  ambling 
around  the  lovely  circle,  receive  the  rewards  with  which  beauty  honours 
chivalry !" 

Hero  he  paused,  wrung  his  hands,  looked  upwards,  and  acemed  lost  in 
contemplation  of  his  own  faUen  fortunes. 

"  Mad,  veiy  mad,"  whispered  the  Abbot  to  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  I  would  we 
were  fairly  rid  of  him ;  for,  of  a  truth,  I  expect  he  will  proceed  from  raving 
to  mischief— Were  it  not  better  to  call  up  the  rest  of  the  brethren  ?" 

But  the  Sub-Prior  knew  better  than  his  Superior  how  to  distinguish  the 
jargon  of  affectation  from  the  ravings  of  insanity,  and  although  the  extremity 
of  tlie  knight's  passion  seemed  altogether  fantastic,  yet  he  was  not  ignorant 
to  what  extravagancies  the  fashion  of  the  day  can  conduct  its  votaries. 

AEowing,  therefore,  two  minutes'  space  b>  permit  the  knight's  enthusiastio 
feelings  to  exhaust  themselves,  he  again  gravely  reminded  him  that  the 
Lord  Abbot  had  taken  a  journey,  unwonted  to  hia  age  and  habita,  solely  to 
learn  in  what  ho  could  serve  Sir  Piercie  Shafton — that  it  was  altogether 
impossible  he  could  do  so  without  his  receiving  distinct  information  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  had  now  sought  refuge  in  hrtthnd  —  Ihc  day  wore 
on,"  he  observed,  looking  at  the  window ;  and  li  the  Abbot  should  be 
obliged  to  return  to  the  Monastery  without  obt'uning  the  necsiary  inteili- 
gence,  the  regret  might  be  mutual,  but  the  in  onveniente  waa  like  to  be  all 
on  Sir  Piercie's  own  side." 

The  hint  was  not  thrown  away. 
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"O,  goddess  of  courtesy  I"  said  the  knight,  "  can  I  so  far  haTe  forgotten 
tby  behests  as  to  make  this  good  prelate's  ease  and  time  a  sacrifioo  to  iny  vain 
complaints !  Know,  then,  most  worthy,  and  not  less  worshipful,  that  I,  your 
poor  visitor  and  guest,  am  hv  birth  nearly  hound  to  the  Piercie  of  Northum- 
twrland,  whose  fame  is  so  widely  hlown  through  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
English  worth  hath  been  known.  Now,  this  present  Earl  of  Northumher- 
land,  of  wliom  I  propose  to  give  you  the  hrief  history " 

"  It  is  altogether  unnecessary,"  said  the  Abhot ;  "  wo  know  him  to  be  a 
good  and  true  nohleman,  and  a  sworn  upholder  of  our  Catholic  faith,  in  the 
spite  of  the  heretical  woman  who  now  sits  upon  the  throne  of  England. 
And  it  is  specially  as  his  kinsman,  and  as  knowing  that  ye  partake  with  him 
in  such  devout  and  faithful  belief  and  adherence  to  our  holy  Mother  Church, 
that  we  say  to  you,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  that  ye  be  heartily  welcome  to  us, 
and  that,  and  we  wist  how,  we  would  labour  to  do  you  good  service  in  your 
extremity." 

"  For  such  kind  offer  I  rest  your  most  humble  debtor,"  said  Sir  Piercie , 
"nor  need  I  at  this  moment  say  more  than  that  my  Right  Honourable 
Cousin  of  Northumberland,  having  devised  with  me  and  some  others,  the 
choice  and  picked  spirits  of  the  aee,  how  and  by  what  means  the  worship 

-"  '         "  ■'  -c  cW ■    ■ 


of  God,  according  to  the  Catholic  Church,  might  he  again  introduced  into 
this  distracted  kingdom  of  England,  (even  as  one  deviseth,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  friend,  to  catch  and  bridle  a  runaway  steed,)  it  pleased  him  so  deeply 


._     ,   ._ ,     .      5  have  had 

sudden  reason  to  believe,  this  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  matntaioeth  around 
her  a  sort  of  counsellors  skilful  in  tracking  whatever  schemes  may  be  pur- 
sued for  bringing  her  title  into  challenge,  or  for  erecting  again  the  discipline 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  has  obtained  certain  knowledge  of  the  trains  which 
we  had  laid  before  we  could  give  fire  unto  them.  Wherefore,  my  Eight 
Honourable  Cousin  of  Northumberland,  thinking  it  beet  belike  that  one 
man  should  take  both  blame  and  shame  for  the  whole,  did  lay  the  burden 
of  all  this  trafficking  upon  my  back ;  which  load  I  am  the  rather  content  to 
bear,  in  that  he  hath  always  shown  himself  my  kind  and  honourable  kina- 
man,  as  well  as  that  my  estate,  I  wot  not  how,  hath  of  late  been  somewhat 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  expense  of  those  braveries,  wherewith  it  is 
incumbent  on  us,  who  are  chosen  and'selected  spirits,  to  distinguish  our- 
Helves  from  the  vulgar." 

"  So  that  possibly,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  your  private  affairs  rendered  a 
foreign  journey  less  incommodious  to  you  than  it  might  have  been  to  the 
noble  earl,  your  right  worthy "" 


"You  are  right,  reverend  sir,"  answered  the  courtier;  "rem  ««(-— you 

ive  touched  the  point  with  a  needle — My  cost  and  expenses  had  been 

indeed  somewhat  lavish  at  the  lato  triumphs  and  tourneys,  and  the  fla1>- 


capp'd  citiiena  had  shown  themselves  unwilling  to  furnish  my  pocket  for 
new  gallantries  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  mine  own  pecu- 
liar glory— and,  to  speak  truth,  it  was  in  some  part  the  hope  of  seeing  these 
matters  amended  that  led  me  to  desire  a  new  world  in'England." 

"  So  that  the  miscarriage  of  your  public  enterprise,  with  the  derangement 
of  jour  own  private  affairs,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  have  induced  you  to  seek 
Scotland  as  a  place  of  refuge!" 

"  Rent  acu,  once  again,"  said  Sir  Piercie ;  and  not  without  good  cause, 
since  my  neck,  if  I  remained,  might  have  been  brought  within  the  ciroum- 
Btancos  of  a  halter — and  so  speedy  was  my  journey  northward,  that  I  had 
but  time  to  exchange  my  peaclw;oloured  doublet  of  Genoa  velvet,  thickly 
laid  over  with  goldsmith's  work,  for  this  cuirass,  which  was  made  bv  Bo- 
namioo  of  Milan,  and  travelled  northward  with  all  speed,  judging  that  I 
might  do  well  to  visit  my  Right  Honourable  Cousin  of  Northumberland,  at 
pnc  of  his  numeroua  castles.    But  as  I  postod  towatds  Alnwick,  even  with 
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tie  speed  of  a  star,  which,  darting  from  its  natiTO  sphere,  shoots  wildly 
downwards,  I  was  met  at  Northallerton  by  one  Henry  Vaughan,  a  Bervant 
i.f  my  right  honoarable  kinsman,  wbo  showed  me,  that  as  then.  I  might  not 
with  safety  come  to  his  presence,  seeing  that,  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
his  court,  he  was  obliged  to  issue  out  letters  for  my  ineareeration." 

"  Ibis,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  seems  but  hard  measure  on  the  part  of  your 
honourable  kinsman." 

"  It  might  be  so  judged,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Piercie ;  "  noyertheless,  I 
will  stand  t<i  llie  death  for  the  honour  of  my  Right  Honourable  Cousin  of 
Northumberhmd.  Also,  Henry  Vaughan  gave  me,  from  ray  said  cousin,  a 
good  horse,  and  a  purse  of  gold,  with  two  Border-prickers,  as  they  are 
called,  for  my  guides,  who  conducted  me,  by  such  roads  and  by-paths  as 
have  neter  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristrem,  into 
this  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  house  of  a  certain  baron,  or  one  who 
holds  the  style  of  such,  called  Julian  Avenel,  with  whom  I  found  such 
reception  as  the  place  and  party  could  afford." 

"  And  that,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  must  have  been  right  wretched ;  for  to 
judge  from  the  appetite  which  Julian  showeth  when  abroad,  he  hath  not,  I 
'er-abundant  provision  at  home." 

ire  right,  sir — your  reverence  is  in  the  right,"  continued  Sir  Pieroie ; 
■■  we  had  but  leaten  fare,  and,  what  was  worse,  a  score  to  clear  at  the  de- 
parture ;  for  though  this  Julian  Avenel  called  us  to  no  reckoning,  yet  he  did 
BO  extravagantly  admire  the  fashion  of  my  poniard  —  the  poignet  being  of 
silver  erquisiteiy  hatched,  and  indeed  the  weapon  being  altogether  a  piece  of 
exceeding  rare  device  and  beauty — that  in  faith  I  could  not  for  very  shame's 
sake  but  pray  his  acceptance  of  it ;  words  which  he  gave  me  not  the  trouble 
of  repeating  twice,  before  ho  had  stack  it  into  his  greasy  buff-belt,  whore, 
credit  me,  reverend  sir,  it  showed  more  like  a  butcher's  knife  than  a  gentle- 
man's dagger.-"' 

"  So  goodly  a  gift  might  at  least  have  purohased  you  a  few  days'  hospi- 
tality," said  Father  Eustace. 

"  Reverend  sir,"  said  Sir  Piercie,  "  had  I  abidden  with  him,  I  should  have 
been  complimented  out  of  every  remnant  of  my  wardrobe — actuaUy  flayed, 
by  the  hospitable  gods  I  swear  it!  Sir,  ho  secured  my  spare  doublet,  and 
had  a  pluck  at  my  galligaskins  —  I  was  enforced  to  beat  a  retreat  before  I 
was  altogether  unrigged.  That  Border  knave,  his  serving  man,  bad  a  pluck 
at  me  too,  and  usurped  a  soarlet  cassock  and  steel  cuirass  belonging  to  the 
page  of  my  body,  whom  I  was  fain  to  leave  behind  me.  In  good  time  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  Right  Honourable  Cousin,  showing  me  that  he 
had  written  to  you  in  my  behalf,  and  sent  to  your  charge  two  mails  filled 
with  wearing  apparel  ^namely,  my  rich  crimson  silk  doublet,  slashed  out 
and  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  which  I  wore  at  the  last  revels,  with  baldrio 
and  trimmings  to  correspond — also  two  pair  black  silk  slops,  with  hanging 
garters  of  carnation  sils — also  the  flesh-coloured  silken  doublet,  with  the 
trimmings  of  fur,  in  which  I  danced  the  salvage  man  at  the  Gray's-Inn 


Knight,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "I  pray  yon  to  spare  the  fiirther  in- 
ventory of  your  wardrobe.  The  monks  of  Saint  Mary's  are  no  froe-booting 
barona,  and  whatever  part  of  your  vestments  arrived  at  our  house,  have 
been  this  day  faithfully  brought  hither,  with  the  mails  which  contained 
them.  I  may  presume  from  what  has  been  said,  as  wo  have  indeed  beea 
given  to  understand  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that  your  desire  is  to 
remain  for  the  present  as  unknown  and  as  unnoticed,  as  may  be  consistent 
with  your  high  worth  and  distinction?" 

"  Alas,  reverend  father  1"  replied  the  courtier,  *'  a  blade  when  it  is  in  the 
scabbard  cannot  give  lustre,  a  diamond  when  it  is  in  the  casket  cannot  give 
light,  and  worth,  when  it  is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  obscure  iliclf. 
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cannot  draw  observation  —  nij  retreat  ean  only  attract  the  admiratian  of 
those  few  to  whom  circumstances  permit  its  displajing  itflclf." 

"Iconceivenow,  my  venerable  father  and  lord,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "that 
your  wiBdom  wiU  assign  such  a  course  of  conduct  to  this  noble  knight,  as  may 
be  alike  consistent  with  his  safety,  and  with  the  weal  of  the  community. 
For  you  wot  well,  that  perilous  strides  hare  been  made  in  these  audacious 
days,  to  the  destruction  of  all  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  that  our  bo!y 
community  has  been  repeatedly  menaced.  Hitherto  they  have  found  no 
flaw  in  our  nwraent ;  but  a  party,  friendly  as  well  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
as  to  the  heretical  doctrines  of  the  schvsmatical  church,  or  even  to  worse 
and  wilder  forms  of  heresy,  prevails  now  at  the  court  of  our  sovereign,  who 
diire  not  yield  to  her  suffering  clergy  the  protection  she  would  gladly  extend 
to  them. 

"My  lord,  and  reverend  sir,"  said  the  knight,  "I  will  gladly  relieve  you 
of  mj  presence,  while  ye  canvass  this  matter  at  your  freedom :  and  to  speak 
truly,  I  am  desirous  to  see  in  what  case  the  chamberlain  of  my  noble  tins- 
man  bath  found  my  wardrobe,  and  how  he  hath  packed  the  same,  and 
whether  it  has  suffered  from  the  journey  —  there  are  four  suits  of  as  pure 
and  elegant  device  as  ever  the  fancy  of  a  fair  lady  doated  upon,  every  one 
having  a  treble,  and  appropriate  change  of  ribbons,  trimmings,  and  frinses, 
which,  in  case  of  need,  may  as  it  were  renew  each  of  them,  and  multiply 
the  four  into  twelve.  —  There  is  also  my  sad'Coloured  ridin^suit,  and  three 
cut-work  shirts  with  falling  banda^I  pray  you,  pardon  me — I  must  needs 
see  how  matters  stand  witii  them  without  tarther  dallying." 

Thus  speaking,  ho  left  the  room ;  and  the  Sub-Prior,  looking  after  him 
significantly,  added,  "  Where  the  treasure  is  will  the  heart  be  also." 

"Saint  Mary  preserve  our  wits!"  said  the  Abbot,  stunned  with  the 
knight's  abundance  of  words ;  "  were  man's  brains  ever  so  stuffed  with  silk 
and  broadcloth,  cut-work,  and  I  wot  not  what  besides!  And  what  could 
move  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  assume  for  his  bosom  counsellor,  in 
matters  of  death  and  danger,  such  a  feather-brained  coscomb  as  this?" 

"  Uad  he  been  other  than  «rhat  he  is,  venerable  father,"  said  the  Suli- 
Prior,  "  he  had  been  less  fitted  for  the  part  of  scape-goat,  to  which  his  Right 
Honourable  Cousin  had  probably  destined  hira  from  the  commencement,  in 
case  of  tlieir  plot  failing.  I  know  something  of  this  Piercie  Shafton.  'fhe 
legitimacy  of  his  mother's  descent  from  the  Piercie  fiimily,  the  point  on 
which  he  is  most  jealous,  hath  been  called  in  question.  If  hnirbrained 
courage,  and  an  outrageous  spirit  of  gallantry,  can  make  good  his  preten- 
sions to  the  high  lineage  he  cl^ms,  these  qualities  have  never  been  denied 
him.  For  the  rest,  he  is  one  of  the  ruffling  gallants  of  the  time,  like  Euw- 
land  Yorke,  Stukely,*  and  others,  who  wear  out  their  fortunes,  and  en- 
danger their  lives,  in  idle  braveries,  in  order  that  they  may  be  esteemed  the 
only  choice  gallants  of  the  time ;  and  afterwards  endeavour  to  repair  their 


lajuu  in  doaUlng;   Wherwa,  nil  thM  time,  the  Bi|IbK  iwd  u „ 

witn  ttaa  Klgo,  md  Umnjiht  il  bo  put  of  min  eltbar  to  nuh  or  uiikt  hcnsUli  tha  rinilB. 

llaTiiiffiicaininBiidiiitbaljOwCDi]Dtritt,TiRkerBTDitedlatbaSpajiiBnla,a]i(liliBd  nuBorably,  pinHm«l,H 
vaa  luppnH^b;  hifl  now  Hllm.    Tltree  jena  Bftarmrdl,  bit  bonn  were  ilo^  up  BUI]  siblnttd  \ij  tlia  ttim- 

clolllMr  tn  tha  vrut.  HflrnddatftbedluehterinullieircBae^H  wealthy  eldermiiiiuf  LixhIoii,  niuiiei]  Curtie, 
Bller  wKiwe  deatli  hs  nuiDdBiwl  lliB  riobu  he  tliati  Required  kn  eh  maaoer  at  axvratfjiEaiiaa.  Hu  -wile, 
whi«B  fortona  aopplLed  Eli  WMte,  reptaaeDted  ta  liim  that  hu  auiht  la  niaJ:e  laore  nf  her-    t^iikely  replied. 
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—   made  (oineiiretwatiiins.  bat  ended  ^  aa'nnns  Uoiiell  (pd  lilt  tnwpii  In'ilie  um'ae  af 

Kiax  Seloiuin  of  nitiggiL   at  siiled  with  Oat  prima  on  hli  Hital  loiaaa  lu  ]!e)<wiy,  end  ftll  with  him  at 
the  battle  of  Alcazar. 

stokelj.itBniu.of  the^Cnt  BaUanti  aCttaa  tiaie.hka  faail  the  tuaoBTta  1»  cfamilRied  In  Dnjcin  Evan^ 
piiaetl,  called  tlie  Battle, of  ALoaur.  ftom  whirli  play  Dryden  is  aUaireif  la  hAve  lalcea  tlw  iilea  of  Don  Selraa- 
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estate,  liy  engaging  in  the  desperate  plots  and  conspiraeiea  which  wiser, heads 
have  devised.  To  use  one  of  his  owu  cuiiceited  similitudes,  aueh  courageous 
fools  resemble  hawks,  whieh  the  wioor  conspirator  keeps  hooded  and  blinded 
on  his  wrist  until  the  quarry  is  on  the  wing,  and  who  are  then  flown  at 

"  S^nt  Mary,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  he  were  an  evil  guest  to  introduce  into 
our  quiet  household  Our  yunff  monks  make  bustle  enough,  and  more 
than  is  beseemin    G  d  s  t     about  their  outward  attire  already — this 

kuight  were  eno  gh  t  t  n  th  brains,  from  the  Vestiarms  down  to  the 
yery  scullion  boy 

"  A  worse  evil  n  ght  f  11  w  aid  the  Sub-Prior:  "  in  thoea  bad  days^ 
the  patrimony  of  th  h  h  bought  and  sold,  forfeited  and  distrained, 
as  if  it  were  th  h  11  wed  1  appertaining  to  a  secular  baron.  Think 
what  penalty  ama  t  u  w  w  convicted  of  harbouring  a  rebel  to  her 
whom  they  call  the  Queen  of  England!  There  would  neither  be  wanting 
Scottish  parasites  to  beg  the  lands  of  tho  foundation,  nor  an  army  from  Eng- 
land to  bum  and  harry  the  Halidome.  The  men  of  Scotland  were  once  Scots- 
wen,  firm  and  united  in  the  love  of  their  country,  and  throwing  every  other 
consideration  aside  when  the  frontier  was  menaced  —  now  they  ore  —  what 
shall  I  call  them — the  one  part  French,  the  other  part  English,  considering 
their  dear  native  country  merely  as  a  prize-Sghting  stage,  upon  which 
foreigners  are  welcome  to  decide  their  quarrels." 

"  Benedictine !"  replied  the  Abbot,  "  they  are  indeed  slippery  and  evil 

"  And  therefore,"  said  Father  Eustace,  "  we  must  walk  warily — we  must 
not,  for  example,  bring  this  man — this  Sir  Piereie  Shafton,  to  our  house  of 
Saint  Mary's." 

"  But  how  then  shall  we  dispose  of  him  ?"  replied  the  Abbot ;  "  bethink 
thee  that  he  is  a  sufferer  for  holy  Chureh's  sake  —  that  his  patron,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  hath  been  our  friend,  and  that,  lying  so  near  us,  he 
may  work  us  weal  or  wo  according  as  we  deal  with  his  kinsman." 

"  And,  accordingly,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  for  tiiese  reasons,  as  well  as 
for  discharge  of  the  groat  duty  of  Christian  charity,  I  would  protect  and 
relieve  this  man.  Let  him  not  go  back  to  Julian  Avenel — tliiit  unconscien- 
tious baron  would  not  stick  to  plunder  the  exiled  stranger — Let  iiim  remain 
hero — the  spot  is  secluded,  and  if  the  accommodation  be  beneath  his  quality, 
diseoTsry  will  become  the  less  likely.     We  will  make  such  means  for  his 

"Will  he  be  persuaded,  think  est  thou?"  said  the  Abbot ;  "I  will  Iflave 
my  own   traTelling   bod  for   his   repose,   and   send   up   a   suitable   eaey- 

"  With  such  easements,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  ho  roust  not  complain ;  and 
then,  if  threatened  by  anv  sudden  danger,  he  can  soon  come  down  to  the 
sanctuary,  where  wo  will  harbour  him  in  secret  until  means  can  be  devised 
of  dismissing  him  in  safety." 

"  Were  we  not  better,"  said  the  Abbol^  "  send  him  on  to  the  court,  and 
got  rid  of  him  at  once  ?" 

"  Ay,  but  at  the  expense  of  our 

and  lie  Tinder  cover  in  the  cold  a     .     _   ^, ._, , 

he  would,  did  his  life  depend  on  it,  expand  his  spangled  drapery  in  the  eyes 
of  the  queen  and  court  — Rather  than  fail  of  distinction,  he  would  sue  for 
love  to  our  gracious  sovereign  —  the  eyes  of  all  men  would  be  upon  him  in 
the  course  of  three  short  days,  and  the  international  peace  of  the  two  ends 
of  the  island  endangered  for  a  creature,  who,  like  a  silly  moth,  cannot 
abstain  from  fluttering  round  a  light." 

"  Thou  bast  prevailed  with  me,Tather  Eustace,"  said  (he  Abbot,  "  and  il 
will  go  hard  but  I  improve  on  Ihy  plan  — I  will  send  up  in  secret,  not  only 
household  stuff,  but  wino  and  was  sell-bread.    There  is  a  young  swankie  here 
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■who  ahoota  veniaon  ■well.     I  will  give  him  directioBS  to  see  that  the  knighl 

"  Whatever  accommodation  he  can  have,  which  -infers  not  a  risk  of  dis- 
covery," aaid  the  Sub-Prior,  "  it  ia  our  duty  to  afford  him." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Abbot.  "  we  will  do  more,  and  will  instantly  despatch  a 
serrant  express  to  the  keeper  of  our  revestiary  to  send  us  such  thinga  as 
he  may  want,  even  this  night.     See  it  done,  good  father." 

"  I  will,"  answered  Father  Eustace ;  "  but  I  hear  the  gull  clamorous  for 
some  one  to  truss  his  points.*  He  will  be  fortunate  if  he  lights  on  any  one 
hero  who  can  do  him  the  office  of  groooi  of  the  chamber." 

"  I  would  he  would  appear,"  aaid  the  Abbot,  "  for  here  cornea  the  Refee- 
tioner  with  the  collation  —  By  my  faith,  the  ride  hath  given  me  a  sharp 
appetite  1" 


(eiioptn  t|iE  liijinttriiilf. 


Thty  ihaU  huM  counal  wilh  cue. 

JjHES  Duff, 

The  reader's  attention  must  be  recalled  to  Ilalbart  Glendinning,  who  had 
left  the  Tower  of  Glendearg  immediately  after  his  quarrel  with  its  new 
guest,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton.  Aa  he  walked  ■with  a  rapid  pace  op  the  glon. 
Old  Slartin  followed  biro,  beseeching  him  to  be  less  hasty. 

"Halbert,"  aaid  the  old  man,  "you  will  never  live  to  have  white  hair,  if 
you  take  fire  thus  at  every  B|>ark  of  provocation." 

"  And  why  should  i  wish  it,  old  man,"  aaid  Halbert,  "  if  I  am  to  be  the 
butt  that  every  fool  may  aim  a  abaft  of  scorn  against?  —  What  avails  it,  old 
man,  that  yott  yourself  move,  sleep,  and  wake,  eat  thy  niggard  meal,  and 
repose  on  thy  hard  pallet? — Why  art  thou  so  well  pleased  that  the  morning 
should  call  thee  up  to  daily  toil,  and  the  evening  again  lay  thee  down  a 
weMied-out  wretch  ?  Were  it  not  better  sleep  and  wake  no  more,  than  to 
undergo  this  dull  eicbango  of  labour  for  insensibility  and  of  insensibility 
for  labour?" 

"God  help  me,"  answered  Martin,  "there  may  be  truth  in  what  thou 
sayest — but  walk  slower,  for  my  old  limbs  cannot  keep  pace  with  your 
young  lege  —  walk  slower,  and  1  will  teU  you  why  age,  though  unlovely,  ia 
yet  endurable." 

"  Speak  on  then,"  said  Halbert,  slackening  his  pace,  "  hut  remember  we 
must  seek  venison  to  rofrosh  the  fatigues  of  theae  holy  men,  who  will  this 
morning  have  achieved  a  journey  of  ten  miles;  and  if  we  reach  not  the 
Brockeburn  head  we  are  scarce  like  to  see  an  antler." 

"  Then  know,  my  good  Halbert,"  said  Martin,  "  whom  I  love  aa  my  own 
son,  that  I  am  satisfied  to  live  till  death  calls  me,  becauae  ray  Maker  itilla 
it.  Ay,  and  although  I  spend  what  men  call  a  hard  life,  pinched  with  cold 
in  winter,  and  burnt  with  heat  in  summer,  though  I  feed  hard  and  sleep 
hard,  and  am  held  mean  and  deapiaed,  yet  I  bethink  me,  that  were  I  of  no 
use  on  the  face  of  thia  fair  creation,  God  would  withdraw  me  from  it." 
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"  Thou  poor  old  man,"  said  Ilalbert,  "  and  can  eueh  a  vain  conceit  as  this 
of  tlij  fancied  uae,  reccmcile  thee  to  a  world  where  thou  plajest  so  poor  a 
part  ?" 

"  My  part  was  nearly  as  poor,"  said  Martin,  "  my  poraon  nearly  as  much 
despised,  the  day  that  1  saved  my  mistress  and  her  child  from  perishing  in 
the  wilderness." 

"Right,  Martin,"  answered  Halbert;  "there,  indeed,  thou  didst  what 
might  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  a  whole  life  of  insigaifleance." 

"  And  do  you  account  it  for  nothing,  Halbert,  that  I  should  have  the 

gjwer  of  giving  you  a  lesson  of  patienoe,  and  submission  to  the  destinies  of 
rovidence  ?     Methinks  there  is  use  for  the  grey  hairs  on  the  old  scalp,  were 
it  bat  to  instruct  the  ereen  head  by  precept  and  by  esample." 

ilalbert  held  downTiis  face,  and  remained  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  resumed  bis  discourse ;  "  Martin,  seest  thou  aught  changed  in  me  of 
late  ?" 

"  Surely,"  said  Martin.  "  I  have  always  known  you  hasty,  wild,  and  in- 
considerate, rude,  and  prompt  to  speak  at  the  volley  and  without  reflection ; 
but  now,  methinks,  your  bearing,  without  losing  its  natural  fire,  has  some- 
thing in  it  of  force  and  dignity  which  it  had  not  before.  It  seems  as  if  you 
had  fallen  asleep  a  carle,  and  awakened  a  gentleman." 

"Thou  canst  judge,  then,  of  noble  bearing?"  said  Halbert. 
"  Surely,"  answered  Martin,  "  in  some  sort  I  can ;  for  I  have  travelled 
through  court,  and  camp,  and  city,  with  my  master,  Walter  Avenel,  although 
be  could  do  nothing  for  me  id  the  long  run,  but  give  me  room  for  two  score 
of  sheep  on  the  hill  — and  surely  evenjiow,  while  I  speak  with  you,  I  feel 
Bcnsiblo  that  my  language  is  more  refined  than  it  is  my  wont  to  use,  and 
that^though  Iknow  not  the  reason— the  rode  northern  dialect,  eo  familiar 
to  my  tongue,  has  given  place  to  a  more  town-i)red  speech." 

"  And  this  change  in  thyself  and  me,  thou  canst  by  no  means  account 
for!"  said  young  tilendinning. 

"Change!"  replied  Martin,  "by  our  Lady  it  is  not  so^much  a  change 
■which  I  feel,  as  a  recalUng  and  renewing  sentiraenta  and  expressions  which 
I  had  some  thirty  years  since,  ere  Tibb  and  I  set  up  our  humble  household. 
It  is  singular,  that  your  society  should  have  this  sort  of  influence  over  me, 
Halbert,  and  that  rshould  never  have  eiperienced  it  ere  now." 

"  Thinkest  thou,"  said  Halbert,  "  thou  seest  in  me  aught  that  can  raise 
mefrom  this  base,  low,  despised  state,  into  one  where  I  may  rank  with  those 
proud  men,  who  now  despise  my  clownish  poverty  ?" 

Martin  paused  an  instant,  and  then  answered,  "  Doubtless  you  may,  Hal- 
bert; as  broken  a  ship  has  come  to  land.  Heard  ye  never  of  Hugbie  Dun, 
who  left  this  Halidome  some  thirty-five  years  gone  by !  A  deliverly  fellow 
was  Hughie — could  read  and  Vfrite  like  a  priest,  and  could  wield  brand  and 
buckler  with  the  best  of  the  riders.  I  mind  him  — the  like  of  him  waa 
never  seen  in  the  Halidome  of  Saint  Mary's,  and  so  was  seen  of  the  prefei^ 
meiit  that  God  sent  him." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?"  said  Halbert,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  eagerness. 
"  Nothing  less,"  answered  Martin,  "  than  body-servant  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Saint  Andrews !" 

Halbert's  countenance  fell. — "  A  servant — and  to  a  priest  ?  Waa  this  all 
that  knowledge  and  activity  could  raise  him  to?" 

Martin,  in  his  turn,  looked  with  wistful  surprise  in  the  face  of  bis  young 
friend.  "And  to  what  could  fortune  lead  nim  farther?"  answered  he. 
"  The  son  of  a  kirk-feuar  is  not  the  stuff  that  lords  and  knights  are  made 
of.  Courage  and  school  craft  cannot  change  churl's  blood  into  gentle  blood, 
I  trow.  I  have  heard,  forby,  that  Hughie  Dun  left  a  good  five  hundred 
punds  of  Scots  money  to  his  only  daughter,  and  that  she  married  the  Bailie 
5f  Pittenwoem." 

At  this  moment,  and  while  Halbert  was  embarrassed  with  devising  a 
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Huitable  aoswcr,  a  deer  bouoded  iieross  their  path.  In  an  instnot  the  cross- 
bow was  at  the  jouth's  shoulder,  the  bolt  whistled,  aod  the  deer,  after  giving 
one  bound  upright,  drapt  dead  on  the  green  sward. 

"  There  liea  the  venison  our  dame  wanted,"  said  Martin ;  "  who  would 
have  thought  of  an  out-lying  stag  being  bo  low  down  the  gi en  at  this  season! 
— And  it  13  a  hart  of  grease  too,  in  fuU  season,  and  three  inches  of  fat  on 
the  brisket.  Now  this  is  all  jour  luck,  Halbert,  that  follows  you,  go  where 
you  like.  Were  you  to  put  in  for  it,  I  would  warrant  you  were  made  one 
of  the  Abbot's  yeoman-priokcrs,  and  ride  about  in  a  purple  doublet  as  bold 
as  the  best," 

"Tush,  man,"  answered  Halbert,  "I  will  serve  the  Queen  or  no  one. 
Take  thou  care  to  have  down  the  venison  to  the  Tower,  since  tliey  expect  it. 
I  will  on  to  the  moss.  I  havo  two  or  three  bird-bolts  at  my  girdle,  and  it 
may  be  I  shall  find  wild-fowl." 

He  hastened  his  pace,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Martin  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  after  him.  "There  goes  the  making  of  a  right  gallant 
stripling,  an  ambition  have  not  the  spoiling  of  him^Serve  the  Queen  1  said 
he.  By  my  faith,  and  she  bath  worse  servants,  from  alt  that  I  e'er  hoard 
of  him.  And  wherefore  should  he  not  keep  a  high  head?  They  that  ettle 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder  will  at  least  get  up  some  rounds.  They  that  mint* 
at  a  gown  of  gold,  will  always  get  a  sleeve  of  it.  But  come,  sir,  (addressing 
the  stag,)  you  shall  go  to  Glendeurg  on  my  two  legs  somewhat  more  slowly 
than  you  were  frisking  it  even  now  on  your  own  four  nimble  shanks.  Nay, 
by  my  faith,  if  you  be  bo  heavy,  I  wOl  content  me  with  the  best  of  yuu,  and 
that's  the  haunch  and  the  nombles,  and  e'en  heave  up  the  rest  on  the  old 
oak-tree  yonder,  and  come  back  for  it  with  one  of  the  yauda."-|- 

While  Martin  returned  to  Glendearg  with  the  venison,  Halbert  prosecuted 
his  walk,  breathing  more  easily  since  he  was  free  of  his  companion.  "  The 
domestic  of  a  proud  and  lazy  priest  —  body-squire  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Saint  Andrews,"  he  repeated  t«  himself;  "  and  this,  with  the  privilege  of 
allying  his  blood  with  the  Bailie  of  Pittenween,  is  thought  a  preferment 
worth  a  brave  man's  struggling  for;  —  nay  more,  a  preferment  which,  if 
allowed,  should  crown  the  hopes,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  of  the  son  of 
a  Kirk-vassal  1  By  Heaven,  but  that  I  find  in  me  a  reluctance  to  practise 
their  acts  of  nocturnal  rapine,  I  would  rather  take  the  jack  and  lance,  and 
join  with  the  Border-riders.  —  Something  I  will  do.  Here,  degraded  and 
dishonoured,  I  will  not  live  the  scorn  of  each  whiffling  stranger  from  the 
South,  because,  forsooth,  he  wears  tinkling  spurs  on  a  tawney  boot.  This 
thing— IJiis  phantom,  be  it  what  it  will,  f  will  see  it  once  more.  Since  I 
spoke  witi  her,  and  touched  her  hand,  thoughts  and  feelings  have  dawned 
on  me,  of  which  my  former  life  had  not  even  dreamed ;  but  shall  I,  who 
feel  my  father's  glen  too  narrow  for  my  expanding  spirit,  brook  to  bo 
bearded  in  it  by  this  vain  gewgaw  of  a  courtier,  and  in  the  sight  too  of 
Mary  Avenel!     I  will  not  atuop  to  it,  by  Heaven!" 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  arrived  in  the  sequestered  glen  of  Corri-nnn-shian, 
as  it  verged  upon  the  hour  of  noon.  A  few  moments  he  remained  looking 
upon  the  fountain,  and  doubting  in  his  own  mind  with  what  countonance 
the  White  Lady  might  receive  him.  She  had  not  indeed  enpressly  forbidden 
his  again  evoking  her ;  but  yet  there  was  something  like  such  a  prohibition 
implied   in  the  farewell,  which   recommended   him   to  wait   for   another 

Halbert  Glendinning  did  not  long,  however,  allow  himself  to  pause. 
Hardihood  was  the  natural  characteristic  of  his  mind ;  and  under  the  cs- 

Eansion  and  modification  which  his  feelings  had  lately  undergone,  it  had 
oen  augmented  raiher  than  diminished.  lie  drew  his  sword,  undid  the 
buskin  from  his  foot,  bowed  three  times  with  deliberation  towards  the 
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fountain,  and  a 
formerly,— 

S  often  towards  the  tree,  and  repeated  the  aa 

me  rhyme  as 

His  eye  was  on  the  holiy  bush  aa  ho  spoke  the  last  line ;  and  it  was  not 
■without  an  inroluntary  shuddering  that  he  saw  the  air  hetwist  his  eye  and 
that  object  become  more  dim,  and  iwndenao,  as  it  were,  into  the  faint  ap- 
pearance of  a  form,  through  which,  however,  so  thin  and  transparent  was 
the  first  appearance  of  the  phantom,  he  could  discern  the  outline  of  the 
bush,  as  throunjh  a  veil  of  fine  crape.  But,  ^adually,  it  darkened  into  a 
mure  substantial  appearance,  and  the  White  Lady  stood  before  him  with 
dispieasaco  on  her  brow.  She  spoke,  and  her  speech  was  still  song,  or 
rather  measured  chant;  but,  as  if  now  more  familiar,  it  flowed  occasionally 
in  modulated  blank-verse,  and  at  other  times  in  the  lyrical  measure  which 
she  had  used  at  their  former  meeting. 

SiTs  weei^iir  Itltme  for  tbeir  hopeleiB  lot, 
ADd  Iha  wml-inBiiln  li^t  to^tha  1)0111118  wind, 
For  Ulta  ia  IhH  dmr  that  a  dsed  WH  wruogbt. 


"  Spirit,"  said  Ilalbert  Glendinning,  boldly,  "  it  is  bootless  to  threaten 
one  who  holds  his  life  at  no  rate.  Thine  anger  can  but  slay;  nor  do  I 
think  thy  power  estcndeth,  or  thy  will  stretchelh,  so  far.  The  terrors 
which  your  race  produce  upon  others,  are  vain  against  me.  My  heart  is 
hardened  against  fear,  as  by  a  sense  of  despair.  If  I  am,  as  thy  words 
infer,  of  a  race  more  peculiarly  the  care  of  Heaven  than  thine,  it  is  mine  to 
call,  it  must  be  thine  to  answer.     I  am  the  nobler  being." 

As  he  spoke,  the  figure  looked  upon  him  with  a  fierce  and  ireful  counte- 
nance, which,  without  losing  the  similitude  of  that  which  it  usually  ex- 
hibited, had  a  wilder  and  more  exaggerated  east  of  features.  The  eyes 
seemed  to  contract  and  become  more  fiery,  and  slight  convulsions  passed 
over  the  face,  as  if  it  was  about  to  be  transformed  into  something  hideous. 
The  whole  appearance  resembled  those  faces  which  the  imagination  sum- 
mons up  when  it  is  disturbed  by  laudanum,  but  which  do  not  remain  under 
the  visionary's  command,  and,  beautiful  in  their  first  appearance,  become 
wild  and  grotesque  ere  we  can  arrest  them. 

But  when  Halbert  had  concluded  his  bold  speech,  the  White  Lad^  stood 
■before  him  with  the  same  pale,  fised,  and  melancholy  aspect,  which  she 
usually  bore.  He  had  expected  the  agitation  which  she  exhibited  would 
conclude  in  some  frightful  metamorphosis.  Folding  her  arms  on  her 
bosom,  the  phantom  replied, — 


TKc  Bn=.J  l<-.k  Ami  thm.  .rl  (,.m(d  0/  us 

or  Hor  of  Arontl.  Tis  mib.  10  SIMUH.  reply  1  ni  « 

"I  demand  of  thee,  then,"  said  the  youth,  "by  what  charm  t  that  I 
am  thus  altered  in  mind  and  in  wishes  — that  I  think  no  long  f  d 
dog,  of  bow  or  bolt  —  that  ray  soul  spurns  the  bounds  of  thi  b  u  gl  n 
—that  my  blood  boils  at  an  insult  from  one  by  whoso  stirrup  1  w  uld  me 
days  since  have  run  for  a  whole  summer's  morn,  contented  and  h  n  u  d 
by  the  notice  of  a  single  word?  Why  do  I  now  seek  to  mat  n  w  th 
princes,  and  knights,  and  nobles  ^  —  Am  I  the  same,  who  but  y  te  d  y  a 
jt  were,  slumbered  in  contented  obscurity,  but  who  am  to-day  a    ak  ned  to 
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glory  and  ambition  ?  ^-  Speak  —  tell  me,  if  thou  canat,  the  meaning  of  this 
change?— Am  I  spflU-bound ? — or  have  I  till  now  been  under  the  influence 
of  a  spell,  that  I  feel  aa  another  being,  vet  am  conscious  of  remaining 
the  same?  Speak  and  tell  me,  is  it  to  thy  influence  that  the  change  is 
owing?" 
The  White  Lady  replied,— 

Chao^fuL  in  'Siapl.  jrt^iiBhUBl  Mill, 

"  Speak  not  thus  darlily,"  aaid  the  youth,  colouring  so  deeply,  that  fiice, 
neck,  and  hands  were  in  a  sanguine  glow;  "make  me  sensible  of  thy 
purpose.';  _ 

The  spirit  answered, — 


W^  Uion  BpaniM  tbf  lowlT  Uni  — 
Wbi  thy  paniina  an  fanioil 
Why  ibmi  noDldn  in  MhkIt  niia 

"  Toll  me,  then,"  said  Halbort,  his  cheek  still  deeply  crimsoned,  "  thou 
who  hast  said  to  me  tliat  which  I  dared  not  say  to  myself,  by  what  meana 
ehall  I  urge  my  passion — by  what  means  make  it  known?" 

The  White  Lady  replied,— 


"Yet  thine  own  fate,"  replied  Halhert,  "unless  men  greatly  err,  ia 
linked  with  that  of  mortals  ?" 
The  phantom  answered, 


"Speak  yet  more  plainly,"  answered  young  Glendinning;  "of  this 
can  understand  nothing.  Say,  what  hath  forged  tbj  wierded*  link  ( 
destiny  with  the  House  of  Avenel?  Say,  especially,  what  fate  now  ove 
bangs  that  house?" 

The  White  Lady  replied,— 
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"Then  canst  thou  read  tlie  stars,"  answered  the  youth;  "and  mayest 
»11  me  the  fate  of  my  passion,  if  thou  canst  not  aid  it?" 
The  White  Lady  again  replied, — 


"And  rivalry!"  repeated  Qlendinning;  "it  is,  then,  as  I  feared! — Bnt 
shall  that  Engliah  silkworm  presume  to  beard  me  in  my  father's  house,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Mary  Ayenel  7 — Give  mo  to  meet  him,  spirit — give  me  to 
do  away  the  vain  distinction  of  rank  on  which  he  refuses  me  the  combat. 
Place  us  on  equal  terms,  and  gleam  the  stars  with  what  aspect  they  will, 

" "  "  —  father  shall  control  thei.   '   " 

iS  promptly  as  before, — 


"  Give  me  to  redeem  my  honour,"  said  Halbert  G!endinning  —  "  give  me 
to  retort  on  my  proud  rival  the  insulta  he  has  thrown  on  me,  and  let  the 
rest  fare  as  it  will.  If  I  cannot  revenge  my  wrong,  I  shall  sleep  quiet,  and 
know  nought  of  my  disgrace." 

The  phantom  failed  not  to  reply, — 


As  the  White  Lady  spoke  or  chanted  these  last  words,  she  undid  from 
hor  looks  a  silver  bodkin  around  which  they  were  twisted,  and  gave  it  to 
Halbert  Glendinning;  then  shaking  her  dishevelled  hair  till  it  fell  like  a 
veil  around  her,  the  outlines  of  her  form  gradually  became  as  diffuse  as  her 
flowing  tresses,  her  countenance  grew  pale  as  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter, 
her  features  became  indistinguishable,  and  she  melted  into  the  air. 

Habit  inures  us  to  wonders;  but  the  youth  did  not  find  himself  alone  by 
the  fountain  without  eiperiendng,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  the  re- 
vulsion of  spirits  which  he  had  felt  upon  the  phantom's  former  disappear- 
ance. A  doubt  strongly  pressed  upon  his  mind,  whetiier  it  were  safe  to 
avail  himself  of  the  gifts  of  a  spirit  which  did  not  even  pretend  to  belong 
to  the  class  of  angels,  and  might,  for  aught  he  knew,  have  a  much  worse 
lineage  than  that  which  she  was  pleased  to  avow.  "  I  will  speak  of  it,"  he 
said,  "  to  Edward,  who  is  clerkly  learned,  and  will  tell  me  what  I  should 
do.  And  yet,  no — Edward  is  scrupulous  and  wary. — I  will  prove  the  effect 
of  hor  gift  on  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  if  he  again  braves  me,  and  by  the  issue, 
I  will  bo  myself  a  sufficient  judge  whether  there  is  danger  in  resorting  to 
hor  counsel.  Home,  then,  home  —  and  we  shall  soon  learn  whether  that 
home  shall  longer  hold  rae ;  for  not  again  will  I  brook  insult,  with  my 
father's  sword  by  my  side,  and  Mary  for  the  spectator  of  my  disgrace." 
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The  matmers  of  the  age  did  not  permit  the  inhahitants  of  Glendearg  to 
partake  of  the  collation  which  was  placed  in  the  spence  of  that  ancient 
tower,  before  the  Lord  Abbot  and  his  attendants,  and  Sir  Piercie  Shafton. 
Dame  Glendinning  waa  excluded,  both  by  inferiority  of  rank  and  by  sex, 
for  (though  it  was  a  rale  often  neglected)  the  Superior  of  Siunt  Mary's  was 
debarred  from  taking  his  meals  in  female  society.  To  Mary  Avenel  the 
latter,  and  to  Edward  Glendinning  the  former,  incapacity  attached ;  but  it 
pleased  his  lordship  to  require  their  presence  in  the  apartment,  and  to  sav 
sundry  kind  words  t«  them  upon  the  ready  and  hospitable  reception  which 
th^  had  afforded  him. 

The  smoking  haunch  now  stood  upon  the  table ;  a  napkin,  white  as  snow, 
was,  with  due  reverence,  tucked  under  the  chin  of  the  Abbot  by  the  Refec- 
tJoner;  and  nought  was  wanting  to  commence  the  repast,  save  the  presence 
of  Sir  Piercie  SLafton,  who  at  length  appeared,  glitteriue  like  the  sun,  in  a 
carnation-velvet  doublet,  slashed  and  puffed  out  with  cloth  of  silver,  liia  hat 
of  the  newest  block,  surrounded  by  a  hatband  of  goldsmith's  work,  while 
around  his  neck  he  wore  a  collar  of  gold,  set  with  rubies  and  topazes  so 
rich,  that  it  vindicated  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  baggage  from  being 
founded  upon  his  lovo  of  mere  finery.  This  gorgeous  collar  or  chain,  re- 
sembling those  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  highest  orders  of  chivalry,  fell 
down  on  his  breast,  and  terminated  in  a  medallion. 

"  We  wtuted  for  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,"  said  the  Abbot,  hastily  assuming 
his  place  in  the  great  chair  which  the  Kitchener  advanced  to  the  table  with 
zeaay  band, 

"I  pray  your  pardon,  reverend  father,  and  my  good  lord,"  replied  that 
pink  of  courtesy ;  "  I  did  but  wait  to  cast  njy  riding  alough,  and  to  trans- 
mew  myself  into  some  civil  form  meeter  foe  this  worshipful  company." 

"  I  cannot  but  praise  your  gallantry,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Aobot,  "  and 
your  prudence,  also,  for  choosing  the  fitting  time  to  appear  thus  adorned. 
Certes,  had  that  goodly  chain  been  visible  in  some  part  of  your  late  pro- 
gress, there  was  risk  that  the  lawful  owner  might  have  parted  company 
therewith." 

" This  chain,  said  your  reverence?"  answered  Sir  Piercie;  "surely  it  is 
but  a  toy,  a  trifle,  a  slight  thing  which  shows  but  poorly  with  this  doublet — 
marry,  when  I  wear  that  of  the  murrey-coloured  double-piled  Genoa  velvety 
puffed  out  with  oiprus,  the  gems,  being  relieved  and  set  off  by  the  darker 
and  more  grave  ground  of  the  stutf,  show  like  stars  giving  a  lustre  through 
dark  clouds." 

"  I  nothing  doubt  it,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  but  I  pray  you  to  sit  down  at  the 

But  Sir  Piercie  had  now  got  into  his  element,  and  was  not  easily  interrupted 
—  "I  own,"  he  oonUniiod,  "  that  slight  as  the  toy  is,  it  might  perchance  have 
had  some  captivation  for  Julian  —  Santa  Maria !"  said  he,  interrupting  him- 
6elf;  "what  was  I  about  to  say,  and  my  fair  and  beauteous  Protection,  or 
ehaiH  rather  term  her  my  Discretion,  hero  in  proacnoc!  —  Indiscreet  hatli 
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it  been  -in  your  Affability,  0  most  lovely  Discretion,  to  suffer  a  utray  word 
to  have  broke  out  of  the  penfold  of  his  mouth,  that  might  overleap  the  fence 
of  oivility,  and  trespass  on  the  manor  of  decorum." 

"  Marry  1"  said  the  Abbot,  somewhat  impatiently,  "  the  greatest  discretion 
tbat  I  can  see  in  the  matter  is,  to  eat  our  victuals  being  hot  —  Father  Eus- 
tace, say  the  Benedicite,  and  out  up  the  haunch." 

The  Sub-Piior  readily  obeyed  the  first  part  of  the  Abbot's  injunction,  but 
paused  upon  the  second  —  "  It  is  Friday,  most  reverend,"  he  said  in  LatiD, 
desirous  that  the  hint  should  escape,  if  possible,  the  ears  of  the  stranger. 

"  We  are  travellers,"  said  the  Abbot,  in  reply,  "  and  viaforilrua  Ucitum  eat 
— You  know  the  canon  —  a  traveller  must  eat  what  food  his  hard  fate  sets 
before  bim.  I  grant  you  al!  a  dispensation  to  eat  fleah  this  day,  condi- 
tionally that  you,  brethren,  say  the  Confiteor  at  curfew  time,  that  the  knight 
give  alma  to  his  ability,  and  Uiat  all  and  each  of  you  fast  from  flesh  on  such 
day  within  the  nest  month  that  shall  seem  most  convenient ;  wherefore  fall 
to  and  eat  your  food  with  cheerful  countenances,  and  you,  Father  Eefeo- 
tioner,  da  mixius." 

While  the  Abbot  vras  thus  stating  tho  conditions  on  which  his  indulgence 
was  granted,  he  had  already  half  finished  a  slice  of  the  noblo'haunch,  and 
now  washed  it  down  witJi  a  flagon  of  Bhenish,  m  d    tly  t  mp      d  with 

■'  Well  is  it  said,"  he  observed,  as  he  required  from  th  R  feet  n  an  ther 
slice,  "  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  for  though  th  s  a  but  hun  ble  fare, 
and  hastily  prepared,  and  eaten  in  a  poor  chamber,  I  do  n  t  m  mbe  me 
of  having  had  such  an  appetite  aince  I  was  a  simple  b  th  n  th  Abbey 
of  Dundrennan,  and  was  wont  to  labour  in  the  gard  n  f  m  n  ng  until 
nones,  when  our  Abbot  struck  the  Cymbalum.  Th  n  w  uld  I  nt  keen 
with  hunger,  parched  with  thirst,  {da  miki  vinum  quwso,  et  meiiim  sit,)  and 
partake  with  appetite  of  whatever  was  set  before  us,  according  to  our  rule ; 
feast  or  fast  day,  caritas  or  peniteniia,  was  the  same  to  me.  I  had  no  stomach 
complaints  then,  which  now  crave  both  the  aid  of  wine  and  choice  cookery, 
to  render  my  food  acceptable  to  ray  palate,  and  easy  of  digestion." 

"  It  may  be,  holy  father,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  an  occasional  ride  to  the 
extremity  of  Saint  Mary's  patrimony,  may  have  the  same  happy  effect  on 
your  health  aa  the  air  of  the  garden  at  Dundrennan." 

"  Perchance,  with  our  patroneas'a  blessing,  such  progresaes  mav  advantage 
ns,"  said  the  Abbot;  "  having  an  especial  eye  that  our  venison  ia  carefully 
killed  by  some  woodsman  that  is  master  of  hia  craft." 

"  If  the  Lord  Abbot  will  permit  me,"  said  tho  Kitchener,  "  I  think  the 
best  way  to  assure  his  lordship  on  that  important  point,  would  be  to  retain 
as  a  yeoman-prioter,  or  deputy-ranger,  the  eldest  son  of  this  good  woman, 
Dame  Glendinning,  who  is  here  to  wait  upon  us.  I  should  know  hy  mine 
office  what  belongs  to  killing  of  game,  and  I  can  aafoly  pronounce,  that  never 
saw  I,  or  any  other  coqumarhis,  a  bolt  so  justly  shot.  It  has  cloven  the 
very  heart  of  th    I  u  k 

"  What  speak  y  t  u  f  no  go  d  h  t,  f  th  t"  said  Sir  Piercio ;  "  I 
would  advise  yutht  hmm  mkth  shooter,  than  doth  one 
swallow  make  a   umm     — Ih     e  tl        jn  gild  of  whom  you  speak, 

and  if  his  ha  d  nd  f    th  1        h  ft  b  Idly  as  his  tongue  doth 

utter  presumpt  u  p  h  Iwllwhm  good  an  archer  as  riobin 
Hood." 

"  Marry,"  aad  th  Vb  t  and  t  httng  w  know  the  truth  of  this 
matter  from  tho  dame  herself;  f  U  d  d  w  e  we  l»  give  way  to  any 
rashness  in  this  matter,  whore!  y  the  b  t  »h  which  Heaven  and  our 
patroness  provide  might  be  unsk  If  Ily  mangl  d  and  rendered  unflt  for 
worthy  men's  use.  — Stand  forth  th  ref  re  dam  Glendinning,  and  tell  to 
us,  as  thy  liege  lord  and  spiritual  S  p  g  plainness  and  truth,  with- 

out eidier  fear  or  favour,  as  being  a  m  t         h  we  are  deeply  interested. 
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Doth  this  sou  of  thine  use  his  bow  as  well  as  the  Father  Kitchener  avers  to 
ns?" 

"  So  please  your  noble  fatherhood,"  answered  Dame  Glendinning  with  a 
deep  curtsy,  "  I  sliould  know  somewhat  of  archery  to  my  cost,  seeing  my 
huBDand  —  God  aasoiUie  him  !  — was  slain  in  the  field  of  Pinkie  with  an 
ftrrow-shot,  while  he  was  fighting  under  the  Kirk'e  banner,  as  hecame  a 
liege  vassal  of  the  Halidome.  He  was  a  valiant  man.'jrfeaeo  your  reverence, 
and  an  honoat ;  and  saving  that  ho  loved  a  hit  of  venison,  and  shifted  for 
his  living  at  a  time  as  Border-men  will  sometimes  do,  I  wot  not  of  sin  that 
be  did.  And  yet,  though  I  have  paid  for  mass  after  inasB  to  the  matter  of 
a  forty  shilling,  besides  a  quarter  of  wheat  and  four  firloeks  of  rye,  I  can 
have  no  assurance  yet  that  he  has  been  delivered  from  purgatory." 

"  Dame,"  said  the  Lord  Abbot,  "  this  shall  be  looked  into  heodfully ;  and 
since  thy  husband  fell,  as  thou  gayest,  in  the  Kirk's  quarrel,  and  under  her 
banner,  rely  upon  it  that  we  will  have  him  out  of  purgatory  forthwith  — 
that  is,  always  provided  he  be  there.  — But  it  is  not  of  thy  husband  whom 
we  now  devise  to  speak,  but  of  thy  son ;  not  of  a  shot  Scotsman,  but  of  a 
shot  deer — Wherefore,  I  say,  answer  me  to  the  point,  is  thy  son  a  practised 
archer,  ay  or  no?" 

"  Alack  I  my  reverend  lord,"  replied  the  widow,  "  and  my  croft  would  bo 
better  tilled,  if  I  could  answer  your  reverence  that  he  is  not.  —  Practised 


archer!  — marry,  holy  sir,  I  would  he  would  practise  something  else— 
bow  and  long-bow,  hand-gun  and  hack-but,  falconet  and  sakor,  he  can  shoot 
\rith  them  all.  And  if  it  would  please  this  right  honourable  gentleman, 
our  guest,  to  hold  out  his  hat  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  our  Hal- 
bert  shall  send  shaft,  bolt,  or  bullet  through  it,  (so  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  swerve  nol^  but  hold  out  steady^  and  I  will  forfeit  a  quarter  of 
barley  if  he  touch  but  a  knot  of  his  ribands.  I  have  seen  our  old  Martin 
do  as  much,  and  bo  has  our  right  reverend  the  Sub-Prior,  if  he  be  pleased 
to  remember  it." 

"  I  am  not  like  to  forget  it,  dame,"  said  Father  Eustace ;  "  for  I  knew  not 
which  most  to  admire,  the  composure  of  the  young  marksman,  or  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  old  mark.  Yet  I  presume  not  to  advise  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  to 
sulyect  his  valuable  beaver,  and  yet  more  valuable  persop,  to  such  a  risk, 
unless  it  should  be  his  own  sjiecial  pleasure." 

"  Bo  assured  it  is  not,"  said  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  something  hastily ;  "  bo 
well  assured,  holy  father,  that  it  is  not.  I  dispute  not  the  fad's  qualities, 
for  ■which  your  reverence  vouches.  But  bows  are  but  wood,  strings  are  but 
flax,  or  the  silk-worm  excrement  at  best;  archers  are  hut  men,  fingers  may 
slip,  eyes  may  dazzle,  the  blindest  may  hit  the  butt,  the  best  marker  may 
shoot  a  how's  length  beside.    Therefore  will  we  ti^  no  perilous  experiments. 

"  Bo  that  as  you  will,  Sir  Piercie,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  meantime  we  will 
name  this  youth  bow-bearer  in  the  forest  granted  to  us  by  good  King  David, 
that  the  chase  might  recreate  our  wearied  spirits,  the  flesh  of  the  dejr  im- 
prove our  poor  commons,  and  the  hides  cover  the  books  of  our  librarj  ;  thus 
tending  at  one*  to  the  sustenance  of  body  and  soul." 

"  Kneel  down,  woman,  kneel  down,"  said  the  Eefcctionor  aE'I  the 
Kitchener,  with  one  voice,  to  Dame  Glendinning,  "  and  kiss  his  lor,tship's 
hand,  for  the  grace  which  he  has  granted  to  thy  son." 

They  then,  as  if  they  had  been  chanting  the  service  and  the  responses,  set 
off  in  a  sort  of  duetto,  enumerating  the  advantages  of  the  situation. 

"  A  green  gown  and  a  pair  of  leathern  galligaakins  every  Pentecost,"  said 
the  Kitchener. 

"  Four  marks  by  the  year  at  Candlemas,"  answered  the  Eefectioner. 

"  A  hogshead  of  ale  at  Martlemas,  of  the  double  strike,  and  single  ale  at 
pleasure,  as  he  shall  i^eo  with  the  Cellarer " 

"Who  is  a  reasonable  man,"  said  the  Abbot,  "and  will  encourage  an 
active  servant  of  tlio  convent." 
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"A  mesa  of  broth  und  a  dole  of  matton  or  beef,  at  the  Kitchener's,  ou 
each  high  holiday,"  resumed  the  Kitchener. 

"  The  gang  of  two  cowb  and  a  palfrey  on  our  Lady's  meadow,"  answered 
his  brother  officer. 

"An  OS-hide  to  mate  buskins  of  yearly,  because  of  the  bramblee,"  echoed 
the  Kitchener. 

"  And  various  other  perquisites,  quce  nnno  prtescribere  longum,"  said  the 
Abbot,  summing,  with  liis  own  lordly  voice,  the  advantages  attached  to  the 
office  of  oonventional  how-bearer. 

Dame  Glendinning  was  all  this  while  on  her  knees,  her  head  mechaDJcaltj 
turning  from  the  one  church  officer  to  the  other,  which,  as  they  stood  one  on 
each  side  of  her,  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  figure  moved  by  clock-work, 
and  so  soon  as  they  were  silent,  most  deyotcdly  did  she  kiss  the  munificent 
hand  of  tlie  Abbot.  Conscious,  however,  of  Halhert's  intractability  in  some 
points,  she  could  not  help  qualifying  her  grateful  and  reiterated  thanks  for 
the  Abbot's  bountiful  proffer,  with  a  hope  that  Halbert  would  see  his  wisdom, 
and  accept  of  it. 

"  How,"  said  the  Abbot,  bending  his  brows,  "  accept  of  it? — Woman,  is 
thy  son  in  his  right  wits!" 

Elspeth,  stunned  by  the  tone  in  which  this  question  was  aslted,  was  alto- 
gether unable  to  reply  to  it.  Indeed,  any  answer  she  might  have  made 
could  hardly  have  been  heard,  as  it  pleased  the  two  office-bearers  of  the 
Abbot's  table  again  to  recommence  their  alternate  dialogue. 

"Refuse I"  said  the  Kitchener. 

"  Rflfuse  I"  answered  the  Eefeotioner,  echoing  the  other's  word  in  a  tono 
of  still  louder  astonishment, 

"Refuse  four  marks  by  the  year!"  said  the  one. 

"  Ale  and  beer — broth  and  mutton— cow's  grass  and  palfrey's !"  shouted 
the  Kitchener. 

"  Gown  and  galligaskins  1"  responded  the  Eefectioner. 

"A  moment's  patience,  my  brethren,"  answered  the  Sub-Prior,  "and  let 
us  not  be  thus  astonished  before  cause  is  afforded  of  our  amazement.  Thia 
good  dame  best  knoweth  the  temper  and  spirit  of  her  son — this  mnch  I  can 
say,  that  it  lieth  not  towards  letters  or  learning,  of  which  I  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  instil  into  him  some  tincture.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  youth 
of  no  common  spirit,  but  much  like  those  (in  my  weak  judgment)  whom 
God  r^ses  up  among  a  people  when  he  meaneth  that  thoir  deliverance  shall 
be  wrought  out  with  strength  of  hand  and  valour  of  heart.  Such  men  we 
have  seen  marked  with  a  waywardness,  and  even  an  obstinacy  of  character, 
which  hath  appeared  intractability  and  stupidity  to  those  among  whom  they 
walked  and  were  conversant,  until  the  very  opportunity  hath  arrived  in 
which  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  they  should  be  the  fitting  instru- 
ment of  great  things." 

"  Now,  in  good  time  hast  thou  spoken.  Father  Eustace,"  said  the  Abbot ; 
"  and  we  will  see  this  swankie  before  we  decide  upon  the  means  of  employing 
him. — How  say  you,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  is  it  not  tie  court  fashion  to  suit 
the  man  to  the  office,  and  not  the  office  t«  the  man  ?" 

"  So  please  your  reverence  and  lordship,"  answered  the  Northumbrian 
knight,  "  1  do  partly,  that  is,  in  some  sort,  subscribe  to  what  your  wisdom 
hath  delivered — ^Nevertheless,  under  reverence  of  the  Sub-Prior,  we  do  not 
look  for  gallant  lenders  and  national  deliverers  in  the  hovels  of  the  mean 
common  people.  Credit  me,  that  if  there  bo  some  flashes  of  martial  spirit 
about  this  young  person,  which  I  am  not  called  upon  to  dispute,  (though  I 
have  seldom  seen  that  presumption  and  arrogance  were  made  good  upon  the 
upshot  by  deed  and  aotion,)  yet  still  these  will  prove  insufficient  to  distin- 
guish him,  save  ia  his  own  limited  and  lowly  sphere — even  as  the  glowworm, 
which  makes  a  goodly  show  among  the  grass  of  the  field,  would  be  of  litllo 
avail  if  deposited  in  a  beacon-grate." 
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"Now,  in  good  time,"  said  tiie  Sub-Prior,  "aod  here  comes  the  young 
huntsman  to  apoak  f»r  himself;"  for,  bains  placed  opposite  to  the  window, 
he  could  observe  Ilalbert  as  be  ascended  the  little  mound  on  which  the  tower 
was  situated. 

"  Summon  him  to  our  presence,"  said  the  Ijord  Abbot ;  and  with  an  obe- 
dient start  the  two  attendant  monks  went  off  with  emulous  alertness,  Damo 
Glendinning  sprung  away  at  the  same  moment,  partly  to  gain  an  instant  to 
recommend  obedience  tflher  son,  partly  to  prevail  with  hira  to  change  his 
apparel  before  coming  in  presence  of  the  Abbot  But  the  Kitchener  and 
Refectioner,  both  speaking  at  once,  had  already  seized  eaoh  an  arm,  and 
were  leading  Halbert  in  triumph  into  the  apartment,  ao  that  she  eould  only 
qaoulate,  "His  will  be  done ;  but  an  ha  had  but  had  on  him  his  Sunday's 

Limited  and  humble  as  this  desire  was,  the  fates  did  not  grant  it,  for 
Halbert  Glendinning  was  hurried  intfl  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Abbot  and 
his  party  .without  a  word  of  explanation,  and  without  a  moment's  time  being 
allowed  to  assume  his  holiday  hose,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  time, 
implied  both  breeches  and  stockings. 

Yet,  though  thus  suddenly  presented  amid  the  centre  of  all  e;fes,  there 
was  something  in  Halbert's  appearance  which  commanded  a  certain  degree 
of  respect  from  the  company  into  which  he  vraa  so  unceremoniously  intruded, 
and  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  disposed  to  consider  him  with  hauteur 
if  not  with  absolute  contempt.  But  his  appearance  and  reception  we  must 
devote  to  another  chapter. 


(eliflptn  tljE  JginitEEntl;. 


It  ia  necessary  to  dwell  for  some  brief  space  on  theappearanca  and 
demeanour  of  young  Glendinning,  ere  we  proceed  to  describe  his  interview 
with  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  at  this  momentous  crisis  of  his  life. 

Halbert  was  now  about  nineteen  years  old,  tall  and  active  rather  than 
strong,  yet  of  that  hardy  conformation  of  limb  and  sinew,  which  promises 
great  strength  when  the  growth  shall  be  complete,  and  the  system  confirmed. 
He  was  perfectly  well  made,  and,  like  most  men  who  have  that  advantage, 
possessed  a  grace  and  natural  ease  of  manner  and  carriage,  which  prevented 
his  height  from  being  the  distinguished  part  of  his  external  appearance.  It 
was  not  until  you  had  compared  his  stature  with  that  of  those  amongst  or 
near  to  whom  he  stood,  that  you  became  sensible  that  the  younc  Glendinning 
was  upwards  of  six  feet  high.  In  the  combination  of  unusual  height  with 
perfect  symmetry,  ease,  and  grace  of  carriage,  the  young  heir  of  Glendearg, 
notwithstanding  his  rustic  birth  and.educatioo,  bad  greatly  the  advantage 
oven  of  Sir  Pietcie  Shafion  himself,  whose  stature  vras  lower,  and  his  limbs, 
though  there  was  no  particular  point  to  object  to,  were  on  the  whole  loss 
exacUy  proportioned.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Piercie's  very  handsome 
countenance  afforded  him  as  decided  an  advantage  over  the  fecotsman,  as 
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MEularity  of  features  and  brilliance  of  complexion  could  give  over  traits 
■which  were  rather  strongly  marked  than  beaatiful,  and  upon  whose  com- 
plexion the  "  skyey  influences,"  to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed,  had 
blended  the  red  and  white  into  the  purely  nut-brown  hue,  whinn  coloured 
alike  cheeks,  neck,  and  forehead,  and  blushed  only  in  a  darker  glow  npon 
the  former.  —  Halbert'a  eyes  supplied  a  marked  and  distinguished  part  of 
his  physiognomy  Thyw  l^adfah  1  lu  and  eparsled  in 
*--•■—'-    '^    nw  th        h  m      b    II  th  t   t  seemed  ar  '" 


they  actually  em  tted  1  ght      N  t        hjd    1      1  1  d  th    1  cks  of  dark- 

brown   hair,  wh   h      1        dad       t    ff  th     f    t  1    as  we  have 

described  them,  d   pi  y  bold       d  t  d  d   p     t    n    much  more 

than  might  hav    bnpedf         h        tt  fmhis  previous 

manners,  which  hththd       mdblfthml  1    wkward. 

Halbert's  drea   w  tainl        tfthtd         ptnhh  seta  off  to  the 

best  advantage  a  presence  of  itself  prepossessing;.  His  jerkin  and  hose  were 
of  coarse  rustic  cloth,  and  his  cap  of  the  same.  A  belt  round  his  waist  served 
at  once  to  sustain  the  broad-sword  which  wo  have  already  mentioned,  and 
to  hold  five  or  sis  arrows  and  bird-bolts,  which  wore  stuck  into  it  on  the 
right  side,  along  with  a  large  knife  hilted  with  buck-horn,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  a  dudgeon-dagger.  To  complete  hia  drees,  we  must  notice  his  loose 
buskins  of  deer's  hide,  formed  so  as  to  draw  up  on  the  leg  as  high  as  the 
knee,  or  at  pleasure  to  be  thrust  down  lower  than  the'oalvcs.  These  were 
generally  used  at  the  period  by  such  as  either  had  their  principal  occupa- 
tion, or  their  chief  pleasure,  in  silvan  sports,  as  they  served  to  protect  the 
]eg8  against  the  roug^  and  tangled  thickete  into  which  the  pursuit  of  game 
frequently  led  them, — And  these  trifling  particulars  complete  his  external 
appearance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  the  manner  in  which  young  Glendinning's 
soul  spoke  through  his  eyes  when  ushered  so  suddenly  into  the  company  of 
those  whom  his  earliest  education  had  taught  him  to  treat  with  awe  and 
reverence.  The  degree  of  embarrassment,  which  his  demeanor  evinced,  had 
nothing  in  it  either  meanly  servile,  or  utterly  disconcerted.  It  was  no  more 
than  became  a  generous  and  ingenuous  youth  of  a  bold  spirit,  but  totally 
inexperienced,  who  should  for  the  first  time  be  called  upon  to  think  and  act 
for  himself  in  such  society  and  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
There  was  not  in  his  carriage  a  grain  either  of  forwardness  or  of  timidity, 
which  a  friend  could  have  wished  away. 

He  kneeled  and  kissed  the  Abbot's  hand,  then  rose,  ftnd  retiring  two  paces, 
bowed  respectfully  to  the  circle  around,  smiling  gently  as  he  received  an 
encouraging  nod  from  the  Sub-Prior,  to  whom  alone  he  was  personally 
known,  and  blushing  as  he  encountered  the  anxious  look  of  Mary  Avenel, 
who  beheld  with  painful  interest  the  sort  of  ordeal  to  which  her  foster- 
brother  was  about  to  be  subjected.  Recovering  from  the  transient  flurry  of 
spirita  into  which  the  encounter  of  her  glance  had  thrown  him,  he  stood  com- 
posedly awaiting  till  the  Abbot  should  express  his  pleasure. 

The  ingenuous  expression  of  countenance,  noble  form,  and  graceful  atti- 
tude of  the  young  man,  failed  not  to  preposscssin  his  favor  the  churchmen 
in  whose  presence  he  stood.  The  Abbot  looked  round,  and  exchanged  a 
gracious  and  approving  glance  with  his  counsellor  Father  Eustace,  although 
probably  the  appointment  of  a  ranger,  or  bow-bearer,  was  one  in  which  he 
might  have  been  disposed  to  proceed  without  the  Sub-Prior's  advice,  were  it 
but  to  show  his  ovm  free  agency.  But  tho  good  mien  of  the  young  man 
now  in  nomination  was  such,  that  be  rather  hastened  to  exchange  congratu- 
lation on  meeting  with  so  proper  a  subject  of  promotion,  Uian  to  indulge 
any  other  feeling.  Father  Eustace  enjoyed  the  pleasure  which  a  well-con- 
stituted mind  derives  from  seeing  a  benefit  light  on  a  deserving  object ;  for 
as  he  had  not  seen  Halbcrt  since  circumstances  had  made  so  material  a 
change  in  his  manner  and  feelings,  he  scarce  doubted  that  the  proffered 
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appointment  would,  notwithstanding  his  mother's  uncertftinty,  suit  the  dis- 
position of  a  youth  who  had  appeared  devoted  to  woodland  sports,  and  a  foo 
alike  to  sedentary  or  settled  occupation  of  any  kind.  The  Kefeetioner  and 
Kitchener  Wei's  so  well  pleased  with  Halbert's  prepossessing  appearance,  that 
they  seemed  to  thinlc  that  the  salary,  emolumenta,  and  perquisites,  the  dole, 
the  grazing,  the  gown,  and  the  galligaskins,  could  scarce  be  better  bestowed 
than  on  the  active  and  graceful  figure  before  them. 

Sir  Piercie  ShafWn,  whether  frora  being  more  deeply  engaged  in  hia  own 
collations,  or  that  the  subject  was  unworthy  of  his  notice,  did  not  seem  to 
partake  of  the  general  feeling  of  approbation  esoited  by  the  young  man's 
presence.  Ila  sate  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  and  his  arms  folded,  appearing 
Ui  be  wrapped  in  contemplations  of  a  nature  deeper  than  those  arising  out 
of  the  scene  before  him.  But,  notwithstanding  his  seeming  abstraction  and 
absence  of  mind,  there  was  a  flutter  of  vanity  in  Sir  Piercie's  very  hand- 
some countenance,  an  occasional  change  of  posture  from  one  striking  attitude 
(or  what  he  conceived  to  be  such)  to  another,  and  an  occasional  stolen  gtaJice 
at  the  female  part  of  the  company,  to  spy  how  far  he  succeeded  in  riveting 
their  attention,  which  gave  a  marked  advantage,  in  comparison,  to  the  less 
regular  and  more  harsh  features  of  Halbert  Glendinning,  with  their  com- 
posed, manly,  and  deliberate  expression  of  mental  fortitude. 

Of  the  females  belonging  to  the  family  of  Glendearg,  the  Miller's  daughter 
alone  had  her  mind  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  admire,  from  time  to  time,  the 
graceful  attitudes  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton ;  for  botli  Mary  Avenel  and  Dame 
Gleodinning  were  waiting  in  ansiety  and  apprehension  the  answer  which 
Halbert  was  to  return  to  the  Abbot's  proposal,  and  fearfully  nnticipnting 
the  consequences  of  his  protmble  refusal.  The  conduct  of  bis  brother 
Edward,  for  a  lad  constitutionally  shy,  respectful,  and  even  limid,  was  at 
oneo  affectionate  and  noble.  This  younger  son  of  Dame  Elsneth  had  stood 
unnoticed  in  a  comer,  after  the  Abbot,  at  the  request  of  the  Sub-Prior,  had 
honoured  him  with  some  passing  notice,  and  asked  him  a  few  common-place 
questions  about  his  progress  in  Donatus,  and  in  the  I'l-oinptaarinm  Farvji- 
lariim,  without  waiting  for  the  answers.  From  his  corner  he  now  glided 
round  to  his  brother's  side,  and  keeping  a  little  behind  him,  slid  his  right 
hand  into  the  huntsman's  left,  and  by  a  gentle  pressure,  which  Halbert 
instantly  and  ardently  returned,  eKpresaed  at  once  his  interest  in  his  situa- 
tion, and  his  resolution  to  share  his  fate. 

The  group  was  thus  arranged,  when,  after  the  pause  oftwo  or  three 
minutes,  which  he  employed  in  slowly  sipping  his  cup  of  wine,  in  order  that 
ho  might  enter  on  his  proposal  with  due  and  deliberate  dignity,  the  Abbot 
at  length  expressed  himself  thus:  — 

"  My  eon  —  we  your  lawful  Superior,  and  the  Abbot,  under  God's  favour, 
of  the  community  of  Saint  Mary  s,  have  heai^d  of  your  manifold  good  gifts 
• — ^a-hem  —  especially  touching  wood-craft  —  and  the  huntsman-like  fashion 
in  which  you  strike  your  game,  truly  and  as  a  yeoman  should,  not  abusing 
Heaven's  good  benefits  by  spoiling  the  flesh,  as  is  too  often  seen  in  careless 
rangers  —  a-bem."  Ho  made  hero  a  pause,  but  observing  that  Glendinning 
only  replied  to  his  compliment  by  a  buw,  lie  proceeded,  — "  My  son,  we  com- 
mend your  modesty ;  nevertheless,  we  will  that  thou  shouldst  speak  freely 
to  us  touching  that  which  we  have  premeditated  for  thine  advancement, 
meaning  to  confer  on  thee  the  office  of  bow-hearer  and  ranger,  as  well  over 
the  chases  and  forests  wherein  our  house  hath  privilege  by  the  gifia  of  pious 
kings  and  nobles,  whtae  souls  now  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  bounties  to  the 
Church  as  to  those  which  belong  to  us  in  exclusive  right  of  property  and 
perpetuity.  Thy  knee,  my  son  —  that  we  may,  with  our  own  hand,  and 
without  loss  of  time,  induct  thee  into  office." 

"  Kneel  down,"  said  the  Kitchener  on  the  one  side ;  and  "  Kneel  down," 
said  the  Refectioner  on  the  other. 

But  Halbert  Glendinning  remained  standing. 
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"Were  it  to  show  gratitude  and  good-wil!  for  your  reveretid  lordship's 
noble  offer,  I  could  not,"  he  said,  "  kneel  low  enough,  or  remain  long  enough 
kneeling.  But  I  may  not  kneel  to  take  iavoatnre  of  jour  noble  gift,  my 
Lord  Abbot,  being  a  man  determined  to  seek  my  fortune  otherwise." 

"  IIow  is  that,  air  ?"  said  the  Abbot,  knitting  his  browa ;  "  do  I  hear  you 
speak  aright?  and  do  yoo,  a  born  vassal  of  the  Halidonie,  at  the  moment 
when  I  am  destining  to  yoa  such  a  noble  espresaion  of  my  good-will,  pro- 
pose exchanging  my  service  for  that  of  any  other!" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Halbert  Glendinning,  "it  grieves  me  to  think  you  hold 
me  capable  of  undervaluing  your  gracioua  offer,  or  of  exchangmg  your 
service  for  another.  But  your  noble  proffer  doth  bat  hasten  the  execution 
of  a  determination  which  1  have  long  since  formed." 

"Ay,  my  son,"  said  the  Abbot,  "is  it  indeed  ao?  —  right  early  have  you 
learned  to  form  reaolutions  without  consulting  those  on  whom  you  naturally 
depend.  But  what  may  it  be,  tbis  sagacious  resolution,  if  I  may  so  far 
pray  you!" 

"To  yield  up  to  my  brother  and  mother,"  answered  Halbert,  "mine 
interest  in  the  fief  of  Glendearg,  lately  possesseii  by  my  father,  Simon  Glen- 
dinning :  and  having  prayed  your  lordship  to  be  the  same  kind  and  generous 
master  to  them,  that  your  predecessors,  the  veeerable  Abbots  of  Saint 
Mary's,  have  been  to  my  fathers  in  times  past ;  for  myself,  I  am  determined 
to  seek  iny  fortune  where  I  may  best  find  it." 

Dame  Glendinning  here  ventured,  emboldened  by  maternal  anxiety,  to 
break  silence  with  an  exclamation  of  "  0  my  son  I"  Edward  clinging  to  his 
brother's  side,  half  spoke,  half  whispered,  a  similar  ejaoulation,  of  "Brother  I 
brother !" 

The  Sub-Prior  took  up  the  matter  in  a  tone  of  ^ravo  reprehension,  which, 
as  ho  conceived,  the  interest  he  had  always  taken  in  the  family  at  Glendearg 
required  at  his  hand. 

"  Wilful  young  man,"  he  sdd,  "  what  folly  can  urge  thee  to  push  back 
the  hand  that  is  stretched  out  to  dd  thee  ?  'What  visionary  aim  hast  thou 
before  thee,  that  can  compensate  for  the  decent  and  sufScient  independence 
which  thou  art  now  rejecting  with  scorn  ?" 

"  Four  marks  by  the  year,  duly  and  truly,"  said  the  Kitchener.^ 
"  Cow's-grass,  doublet,  and  gnl!iga«kins,"  responded  the  Eefeutioner. 
"  Peace,  my  brethren."  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  and  may  it  please  your 
lordship,  venerable  father,  upon  my  petition,  to  allow  this  headstrong  ^outh 
a  day  for  consideration,  and  it  shall  be  my  part  so  to  indoctrinate  him,  aa 
to  convince  him  what  is  due  on  this  occasion  to  your  lordship,  and  to  his 
family,  and  to  himself." 

"Your  kindness,  reverend  father,"  said  the  youth,  "craves  my  dearest 
thanks  —  it  is  the  continuance  of  a  long  train  of  benevolence  towards  me, 
for  which  I  give  you  my  gratitude,  for  I  have  nothing  else  to  offer.  Jt  is 
my  mishap,  not  your  fault,  that  your  intentions  have  been  frustrated.  But 
my  present  resolution  is  fixed  and  unalterable.  I  cannot  accept  the  gene- 
rous offer  of  tlie  Lord  Abbot;  my  fate  calls  me  elsewhere,  to  scenes  where 
I  shall  end  it  or  mend  it." 

"  By  our  Lady,"  siud  the  Abbot,  "  I  think  (he  youth  be  mad  indeed  —  or 
that  you,  Sir  Pieroie,  judged  of  him  most  truly,  when  you  prophesied  that 
he  would  prove  unfit  for  the  promotion  we  designed  him^it  may  be  you 
knew  something  of  this  wayward  humour  before?" 

"By  the  mass,  not  I,"  answered  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon,  with  his  usual 
indifference,  "  I  but  judged  of  him  by  his  birth  ^nd  breeding ;  for  seldom 
doth  a  good  hawk  come  out  of  a  kite's  egg." 

"Thou  art  thyself  a  kite,  and  kestrel  to  boot,"  replied  Halbert  Glendin- 
ning, without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"This  in  nur  presence,  and  to  a  man  of  worship!"  swd  the  Abbot,  the 
blood  rushing  to  his  f^e. 
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"  Yes,  my  lord,"  nnawered  tha  youth;  "even  in  ; 
to  this  gay  man's  face,  the  causelesa  diehonour  which 
name.  Jiy  brave  father,  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  his  i 
justice  at  the  hands  of  his  son  I" 

"  Unmannered  boy !"  said  the  Abbot. 

"  Kay,  my  good  lord,"  said  the  Icnight,  "  praying  pardon  for  the  coarse 
inlerruptjon,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  be  vrroth  with  this  rustical  —  Credit 
me,  the  north  wind  shall  as  soon  puff  one  of  your  rools  from  its  basis,  as 
aught  which  I  hold  so  slight  and  inconsiderate  as  the  churlish  speech  of  an 
untaught  churl,  shall  move  the  spleen  of  Piercie  Sbafton," 

"  Proud  as  jou  are,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Halbertj  "  in  your  imagined  supe- 
riori^,  be  not  t«o  confident  that  you  cannot  be  moved." 

"  Faith,  by  nothing  that  thou  canst  ur^,"  said  Sir  Piereie. 

"Knowest  thou,  then,  this  token!"  said  young  Glendinning,  offering  to 
him  the  silver  bodkin  he  had  received  from  the  White  Lady. 

Never  was  such  an  instant  change,  from  the  most  contemptuous  serenity, 
to  the  most  furious  state  of  passion,  as  that  which  Sir  Piercie  Sbafton  exhi- 
bited. It  was  the  difference  between  a  cannon  lying  quiet  in  its  embrasure, 
and  the  same  gun  when  touched  by  the  linstock.  He  started  up,  every 
limb  quivering  with  rage,  and  his  features  so  inflamed  and  agitated  by 
passion,  that  he  more  resembled  a  demoniac,  than  a  man  under  tbe  regula- 
tion of  reason,  lie  clenched  both  his  fists,  and  thrusting  them  forward, 
offered  them  furiously  at  the  face  of  Glendinning,  who  was  even  himself 
startled  at  the  frantic  state  of  excitation  which  his  action  had  occasioned. 
The  next  moment  he  withdi'ew  them,  struck  his  open  palm  against  his  own 
forehead,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room  in  a  state  of  indescribable  aviation. 
The  whole  matter  had  been  so  sudden,  that  no  person  present  had  time  to 


When  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  had  left  the  apartment,  there  was  a  moment's 
pause  of  astonishment;  and  then  a  general  demand  tiiat  Halbert  Glendin- 
ning should  instantly  explain  by  what  means  he  had  produced  such  a 
violent  change  in  the  deportoient  of  the  English  cavalier. 

"I  did  nought  to  him,"  answered  Halbert  Glendinning,  "but  what  you 
all  saw— -am  I  to  answer  for  his  fantastic  freaks  of  humour!" 

"  Boy,"  said  the  Abbot,  in  his  most  authoritative  manner,  "  these  subter- 
fuges shall  not  avail  thee.  This  is  not  a  man  to  be  driven  from  his  temper- 
ament -without  some  sufficient  cause.  That  cause  was  given  by  thee,  and 
must  have  been  known  to  thee.  I  command  thee,  as  thou  wilt  save  thyself 
from  worse  measure,  t»  explain  to  me  by  what  means  thou  hast  moved  our 
friend  thus  —  We  choose  not  that  our  vassals  shall  drive  our  guests  mad  in 
our  very  presence,  and  we  remiun  ignorant  of  the  means  whereby  that  pur- 
pose is  effected." 

"  So  may  it  please  your  reverence,  I  did  but  show  him  this  token,"  said 
Halbert  Glendinniag,  delivering  it  at  the  same  time  to  the  Abbot,  who 
looked  at  it  with  much  attention,  and  then,  shaking  his  head,  gravely  dci- 
livered  it  to  the  Sub-Prior,  without  speaking  a  word. 

Father  Eustace  looked  at  the  mysterious  token  with  some  attention  ;  and 
then  addressing  Halbert  in  a  stern  and  severe  voice,  said,  "  Young  man,  if 
thou  wouldst  not  have  us  suspect  thee  of  some  strange  double-dealing  in 
this  matter,  let  us  instantly  know  whence  thou  hadst  this  token,  and  how  it 
possesses  an  influence  on  Sir  P  re  e  Shafton  1" — It  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difBoult  for  Halbert  thus  hard  pres  ed,  to  have  either  evaded  or 
answered  so  puzzling  a  quest  on  lo  have  avowed  the  truth  might,  in 
tiiose  times,  have  occasioned  habengb  r  tata  stake,  although,  in  ours, 
his  confession  would  have  only  gained  fur  I  m  the  credit  of  a  liar  beyond 
all  rational  credibility.  lie  was  fortunately  relieved  by  the  return  of  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton  himself,  whose  ear  caught,  as  he  entered,  the  sound  of  tho 
Sub-Prior's  question. 
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Without  waiting  until  Halbert  Glendioning  replied,  he  came  forward, 
ichispering  to  him  as  he  paseed,  "  Be  secret  —  thou  ehalt  have  the  satisfao* 
tion  thou  hast  dared  to  seek  for." 

When  ho  returned  to  his  place,  there  were  still  marks  of  discomposure  on 
his  brow ;  but,  becoming  apparently  collected  and  calm,  he  looked  around 
him,  and  apologized  for  the  indecorum  of  which  he  had  been  guiltj,  which 
bo  ascribed  to  sudden  and  severe  indisposition.  All  were  silent,  and  looked 
on  each  other  with  sonie  surprise. 

The  Lord  Abbot  ^ve  orders  for  all  to  retire  from  the  apartment,  save 
bimself.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  and  the  Sub-Prior.  "  And  have  an  eye,"  ha 
added,  "  on  that  bold  jouth,  that  he  escape  not ;  for  if  he  hath  practised  by 
charm,  or  otherwise,  on  the  health  of  our  worshipful  guest,  I  swear  by  tha 
alb  and  mitre  which  I  wear,  that  his  jjuniehment  shall  be  most  esempla^." 

"  My  lord  and  venerable  father,"  slud  Halbert,  bowing  respectfully,  "  feat 
not  but  that  I  will  abide  my  doom.  I  think  you  will  best  learn  from  the 
worshipful  knight  himself,  what  is  the  cause  of  his  dis temperature,  and 
how  slight  my  share  in  it  has  been." 

"Be  assured,"  said  the  knight,  without  looking  up,  however,  while  he 
spoke,  "  I  will  satisfy  the  Lord  Abbot." 

With  these  words  the  company  retired,  and  with  them  young  Qlendinning. 

When  the  Abbot,  the  Sub-Prior,  and  the  English  knight  were  left  alone, 
Patber  Eusta,ce,  contrary  to  his  custom,  could  not  help  speaking  the  first. 
"Eipound  unto  us,  noble  sir,"  ho  said,  "by  what  mysterious  moans  tha 
production  of  this  simple  toy  could  so  far  move  your  spirit,  and  overcome 
your  patience,  after  you  had  shown  yourself  proof  to  all  the  provocation 
offered  by  this  self-sufficient  and  singular  youUi  ?" 

The  knight  took  the  silver  bodkin  from  the  good  father's  hand,  looked  at 
it  with  great  composure,  and,  having  examined  it  all  over,  returned  it  to  the 
Sub-Pnor,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "In  truth,  venarable  father,  I  cannot 
but  marvel,  that  tlie  wisdom  implied  alike  in  your  siiver  hairs,  and  in  your 
eminent  rank,  should,  like  a  babbling  hound,  (excuse  the  similitude,^  open 
thus  loudly  on  a  false  scent.  I  were,  indeed,  more  slight  to  be  moved  than 
the  leaves  of  the  aspen-tree,  which  wag  at  the  least  breath  of  heaven,  could 
I  be  touched  by  such  a  trifle  as  this,  which  in  no  way  concerns  me  more 
than  if  the  same  quantity  of  silver  were  stricken  into  so  many  groats. 
Truth  is,  that  from  my  youth  upward,  I  have  been  subjected  to  such  a 
malady  as  you  saw  me  visited  with  even  now — a  cruel  and  searching  pain, 
which  goeth  through  nerve  and  bone,  even  as  a  good  brand  in  the  hands  of 
a  brave  soldier  sheers  through  limb  and  sinew — but  it  passes  away  speedily, 
as  you  yourselves  may  judge." 

"  Still,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "this  will  not  account  for  the  youth  offering 
to  you  this  piece  of  silver,  as  a  token  by  which  you  were  to  understand 
something,  and,  as  we  must  needs  conjecture,  something  disagreeable." 

"  Your  reverence  is  to  conjecture  what  you  will,"  said  Sir  Piercie ;  "  but 
I  cannot  pretend  b>  lay  your  judgment  on  the  right  scent  when  I  soe  it  at 
fault.  I  hope  I  am  not  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  account  for  the  foolish 
actions  of  a  malapert  boy  1" 

"Assuredly,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "we  shall  prosecute  no  inquiry  which 
is  disagreeable  to  cur  guest.  Nevertheless,"  said  he,  lookinK  to  his  Supe- 
rior, "this  chance  may,  in  some  sort,  alter  the  plan  your  lordship  had 
formed  for  your  worshipful  guest's  residence  for  a  brief  term  in  this  tower, 
as  a  place  alike  of  secrecy  and  of  security ;  both  ot  which,  in  the  terms 
which  we  now  stand  on  with  England,  are  circumstances  to  be  desired." 

"  In  truth,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  and  the  doubt  is  well  thought  on,  were  it 
as  well  removed ;  for  I  scarce  know  in  the  Halidome  so  fitting  a  place  of 
refuge,  yet  see  I  not  how  to  recommend  it  to  our  worshipful  guest,  oon- 
wdering  the  unrestrained  petulance  of  this  headstrong  youth." 

"  Tush !  reverend  sirs  —  what  would  you  make  of  mo  ?"  said  Sir  Piercie 
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Shafton.  "  I  protest,  by  mine  honour,  I  would  abide  in  this  house  were  I 
to  chooae.  What !  I  take  no  exceptions  at  the  youth  for  showing  a  flaah  of 
spirit,  though  the  spark  may  light  on  mine  own  head.  I  honour  the  lad  for 
it.  I  protest  I  will  abide  here,  and  he  shall  aid  me  in  striking  down  a 
deer.  I  inust  needs  be  friends  with  him,  and  he  be  such  a  shot :  and  we 
will  speedily  send  down  to  my  lord  Abbot  a  back  of  the  first  head,  killed 
HO  artificially  as  shall  satisfy  even  the  reverend  Kitchener," 

This  was  said  with  sueh  apparent  ease  and  good-humour,  that  the  Abbot 
made  no  farther  observation  on  what  had  passed,  but  proceeded  fo  acquaint 
bis  guest  with  the  details  of  furniture,  han^ngs,  provisions,  and  so  forth, 
which  he  proposed  to  send  up  to  the  Tower  of  Glendearg  for  his  aooommo- 
dation.  This  discourse,  seasoned  with  a  cup  or  two  of  wine,  served  Ui  pro- 
long the  time  until  the,  reverend  Abbot  ordered  his  cavalcade  to  prepare 
for  tiieir  return  to  the  Monastery. 

"As  we  haVe,"  he  said,  "in  the  course  of  this  our  toilsome  journey,  lost 
our  meridian,*  indulgence  shall  be  given  to  those  of  our  attendants  who 
shall,  from  very  weariness,  be  unable  to  attend  the  duty  at  priine,t  and  this 
by  way  of  misericord  or  indulgentia."% 

Having  benevolently  intimated  a  boon  to  his  faithful  followers,  which  he 
probably  judged  would  be  far  from  unacceptable,  the  good  Abbot,  seeing  all 
ready  for  his  journey,  bestowed  his  blessing  on  Uie  assembled  household  — 
gave  bis  hand  to  be  kissed  by  Dame  Glendinning  —  himself  kissed  the  cheek 
of  Mary  Avenel,  and  even  of  the  Miller's  maiden,  when  thej  approached  to 
render  him  the  same  homage  —  commanded  Halbert  to  rule  his  temper,  and 
to  be  aiding  and  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  English  Knight — ^admonished 
Edward  to  be  discipuXus  impiger  algue  sfrentius  —  then  took  a  courteous 
farewell  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  advising  liim  tfl  lie  close,  for  fear  of  the 
English  borderers,  who  might  be  employed  to  kidnap  him ;  and  having  dis- 
charged these  various  offices  of  courtesy,  moved  forth  to  the  court-yard, 
followed  by  the  whole  establishment.  Here,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  approaching 
to  a  groan,  the  venerable  father  heaved  himself  upon  his  palfrey,  whose 
dark  purple  housiogs  swept  the  ground ;  and,  greatly  comforted  that  the 
discretion  of  the  animal's  pace  would  be  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  gam- 
badoes of  Sir  Piercie  and  his  prancing  war-horse,  he  set  forth  at  a  sober 
and  steady  trot  upon  his  return  to  the  Monastery. 

When  the  Sab-Prior  had  mounted  to  aocompany  his  principal,  his  eye 
sought  ont  Halbert,  who,  partly  hidden  by  a  projection  of  the  outward  wall 
of  the  court,  stood  apart  from,  and  gazing  upon  the  departing  cavalcade, 
and  the  group  which  assembled  around  them.  Unsatisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation he  baa  received  concerning  the  mysterious  transaction  of  the  silver 
bodkin,  yet  interesting- himself  in  the  youth,  of  whose  character  he  had 
formed  a  favourable  idea,  the  worthy  monk  resolved  to  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  that  matter.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  looked  upon 
Halbert  with  a  serious  and  warning  aspect,  and  held  up  his  finger  to  him 
as  he  signed  farewell.  He  then  joined  the  rest  of  the  churchmen,  and  fol- 
lowed his  Superior  down  the  valley. 
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The  look  and  sign  of  warning  which  the  Sub- Prior  gave  to  Halbert  Glen* 
dinning  as  thej  parted,  went  to  his  heart ;  for  although  he  had  profited 
much  less  than  Edward  bj  the  good  man's  instructione,  he  had  a  sincere 
reverence  for  his  person ;  and  even  the  short  tjme  he  had  for  deliberation 
tended  to  show  him  he  waa  embarked  in  a  perilous  adventure.  The  nature 
of  the  provocation  which  he  had  given  to  Sir  Pieraie  Shafton  he  could  not 
even  conjecture;  but  he  saw  that  it  was  of  a  mortal  qualitj,  and  he  was 
now  to  abide  the  consequences. 

That  he  might  not  force  these  oonsequoncea  forward  by  any  premature 
renewal  of  their  quarrel,  he  resolved  to  walk  apart  for  an  hour,  and  consider 
on  what  terms  he  was  to  meet  thia  haughty  foreigner.  The  time  seemed 
propitious  for  his  doing  so  without  having  the  appearance  of  wilfuUj  shun- 
ning the  stranger,  as  all  the  members  of  the  little  household  were  dispersing 
either  to  perform  aneh  tasks  as  had  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
dignitaries,  or  Ifl  put  in  order  what  had  been  deranged  by  their  yisit. 

Leaving  the  tower,  therefore,  and  descending,  unobserved  as  he  thought, 
the  knoll  on  which  it  stood,  Ilalbert  gained  the  little  piece  of  loTel  ground 
which  extended  betwixt  the  descent  of  the  hill,  and  the  first  sweep  made  by 
the  brook  after  washing  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  tower  was 
situated,  where  a  few  straggling  birch  and  oak-trees  served  to  secure  him 
from  observation.  But  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  spot,  when  he  waa 
surprised  to  feel  a  smart  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and,  turning  around,  he 
perceived  he  had  been  closely  followed  by  Sir  Piereie  Shafton. 

When,  whether  from  our  state  of  animal  spirits,  want  of  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  or  any  other  motive,  our  own  courage  happens  to 
be  in  a  wavering  condition,  nothing  tends  so  much  altogether  to  disconcert 
us,  as  a  great  appearance  of  promptitude  on  the  part  of  our  antagonist. 
Halbert  OicndiDning,  both  morally  and  constitulioDally  intrepid,  was  never- 
theless somewhat  troubled  at  seeing  the  stranger,  whose  resentment  he  had 
provoked,  appear  at  once  before  him,  and  with  an  aspect  which  boded  hos- 
tility. But  though  his  heart  might  beat  somewhat  thicker,  he  was  too  high- 
spirited  to  eshibit  an^  estema!  signs  of  emotion.  —  "  What  is  your  pleasure. 
Sit  Piereie?"  he  said  to  the  English  knight,  enduring  without  apparent 
discomposure  all  the  terrors  which  his  antagonist  had  summoned  into  bia 
aspect. 

"  What  is  my  pleasure  ?"  answered  Sir  Piereie ;  "  a  goodly  question  after 
the  part  you  have  acted  towards  rael  —  Young  man,  I  know  not  what 

ft     tnh      Idth      to  place  thyself  in  direct  and  insolent  opposition  to 
wh  g      t    f  thy  liege-lord  the  Abbot,  and  who,  oven  from  the 

t  y  d  to  by  mother's  roof,  had  a  right  to  remain  there  without 
m  t  g  n  ult  N  th  do  I  ask,  or  care,  by  what  means  thou  hast  become 
p  d    f  Ih    f  t  1    ecret  by  which  thou  hast  dared  to  offer  me  open 

Im  Btim  tnw  tell  thee,  that  the  possession  of  it  has  cost  thee 
thj  If 

N  t  I  t  t  t  my  hand  and  sword  can  defend  it,"  replied  Halbert, 
boldlv. 

"  True,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  I  mean  not  to  deprive  thee  of  thy  fair 
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chance  of  eelf-defence.  I  am  only  aorry  to  think,  that,  young  and  conntry- 
bred  as  thou  art,  it  can  but  little  ataii  thee.  But  thou  must  be  well  aware, 
that  in  this  quarrel  I  shall  use  no  terms  of  quarter." 

'■  Bely  on  it,  proud  mao,"  answered  the  youth,  "  that  I  shall  ask  none ; 

and  although  thou  speakost  as  if  I  lay  already  at  iliy  feet,  trust  me,  that  as 

I  am  determined  never  to  ask  thy  mercy,  bo  I  am  not  fearful  of  needing  it." 

"  Thou  wilt,  then,"  said  the  knight,  "  do  nothing  to  a      t  th  n  f  te 

which  thou  hast  provoked  with  such  wantonness?" 

"And  how  were  that  to  he  purchased?"  replied  Halh    t  Gl  nd  n    n 
mora  with  the  wish  of  obtaining  some  farther  insigh     nt    th     to  m      n 
which  he  stood  with  this  stranger,  than  to  make  him  th      ubm        n  wh    h 
he  might  require. 

"Biplain  to  mo  instantly,"  said  Sir  Piercie,  "with  ut  equ  at  n  o 
delay,  by  what  means  thou  wert  enabled  to  wound  my  h  n  u  s  d  ply  — 
and  Bhouldst  thou  point  out  to  me  by  so  doing  an  enemy  more  worthy  of 
my  resentment,  I  will  permit  thine  own  obscure  insignificance  to  draw  a  veil 
over  thine  insolence." 

"This  is  IttO  high  a  flight,"  said  Glendinning,  fiercely,  "fcr  thine  own 
presumption  to  soar  without  being  checked.  Thou  hast  come  to  my  father's 
house,  as  well  as  I  can  guess,  a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  and  thy  first  greeting 
to  its  inhabitanta  has  been  that  of  contempt  and  injury.  By^  what  means  I 
have  been  able  to  retort  that  contempt,  let  thine  own  conscience  tell  thee. 
Enough  for  me  that  I  stand  on  the  privilege  of  a  free  Scotchman,  and  will 
brook  no  insult  unreturnod,  and  no  injury  unrequited." 

"  It  is  well,  then,"  said  Sir  Piercie  Shafton ;  "  we  will  dispute  this  matter 
to-morrow  morning  with  our  swords.  Let  the  time  be  daybreak,  and  do  thou 
assign  the  place.     We  will  go  forth  as  if  to  strike  a  deer." 

"  Content,"  replied  Halbert  Glendinning :  "  I  will  guide  thee  to  a  spot 
where  an  hundred  men  might  fight  and  fall  without  any  chance  of  inter- 
ruption." 

"  It  is  well,"  answered  Sir  Piercie  Shafton.  "  Here  then  we  part. — Many 
will  say,  thfct  in  thus  indulging  the  right  of  a  gentleman  to  the  son  of  a 
clod-breaking  peasant,  I  derogate  from  my  sphere,  even  as  the  blessed  sun 
would  derogate  should  he  condescend  to  compare  and  match  his  golden 
beams  with  the  twinkle  of  a  pale,  blinking,  expiring,  gross-fed  taper.  But 
no  consideration  of  rank  shall  prevent  my  avenging  the  insult  thoii  hast 
ofForod  me.  We  bear  a  smooth  face,  observe  me,  Sir  Villagio,  before  the 
worshipful  inmates  of  yonder  cabin,  and  to-morrow  we  try  conclusions  with 
our  swords."     So  saying,  he  turned  away  towards  the  t«wer. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  last  speech  only,  had  Sir 
Piercie  used  some  of  those  flowers  of  rhetoric  which  characterised  the  usual 
style  of  his  conversation.  Apparently,  a  sense  of  wounded  honour,  and  the 
deep  desire  of  vindicating  his  injured  feelings,  had  proved  too  strong  for  the 
fantastic  affectation  of  Eis  acquired  habits.  Indeed,  such  is  usually  the 
influence  of  energy  of  mind,  when  called  forth  and  exerted,  that  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton  had  never  appeared  in  tho  eyes  of  his  youthful  antagonist  half  so 
much  deserving  of  esteem  and  respect  as  in  this  brief  dialogue,  by  which 
they  exchanged  mutual  defiance.  As  ho  followed  him  slowly  to  the  tower, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  to  himself,  that,  had  the  English  knight  always 
displayed  this  superior  tone  of  bearing  and  feeling,  ho  would  not  probably 
have  felt  so  earnestly  disposed  to  take  offence  at  his  band.  Mortiu  offence, 
•however,  had  been  exchanged,  and  the  matter  was  to  be  put  to  mortal 
arbitrament. 

The  family  met  at  the  evening  meal,  when  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  extended 
the  benignity  of  his  countenance  and  the  graces  of  his  conversation  far  more 
generally  over  tho  party  than  he  had  hitherto  condescended  to  do.  The 
greater  part  of  his  attention  was,  of  course,  still  engrossed  by  his  divine 
and  inimitable  Discretion,  as  he  chose  to  term  Mary  Aveaei;  but,  neverthe- 
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less,  there  were  inteqeotional  flourishes  to  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  under  the 
title  of  Comely  Damsel,  and  to  the  Damo,  under  that  of  Worthy  Matron, 
Nay,  lest  he  should  fail  to  esiite  their  admiration  by  the  graces  of  hia 
rhetoric,  he  generously,  and  without  eolicitation,  added  those  of  his  voice; 
and  after  regretting  bitterly  the  absence  of  his  yiol  do-gamba,  he  regaled 
them  with  a  song,  "  which,"  siid  he,  "  the  inimitable  Astrophol,  whom 
mortals  call  Philip  Sidney,  composed  in  the  nonage  of  his  muse,  to  show  the 
world  what  they  are  in  eipect  from  his  riper  years,  and  which  will  one  day 
see  the  light  in  that  not-to-be-paralleled  perfection  of  human  wit,  which  he 
has  addressed  to  his  sister,  the  matchless  Tarthenopo,  whom  men  call  Coun- 
tess of  Pembroke;  a  work,"  he  continued,  "whereof  his  friendship  hath 
permitted  me,  though  unworlhy,  to  be  an  occasional  partaker,  and  whereof 
I  may  well  say,  that  the  deep  afflictive  tale  which  awakoneth  our  sorrows, 
is  so  relieved  with  brilliant  similitudes,  dulcet  descriptions,  pleasant  poems, 
and  engaging  interludes,  that  they  seem  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament, 
beautifying  the  dusky  robe  of  night.  And  though  I  wot  well  how  much  the 
lovely  and  quaint  language  will  sufier  by  my  widowed  voice,  widowed  in 
that  it  is  no  longer  mjitcEed  by  my  beloved  viol-de-gamba,  I  will  essay  to 
^vo  you  a  taste  of  the  ravishing  sweetness  of  the  poesy  of  the  un-to-be- 
imitated  Astrophel." 

S()  saying,  he  sung  without  mercy  or  remorse  about  five  hundred  verses, 
of  which  the  two  first  and  the  four  last  may  suffice  for  a  specimen  — 

"WhBttnrJSue  can  her  porfccljons  lell. 
Of  whoBfl  hi^h  priiH  null  pnilsArill  Ijliss, 

As  Sir  Piercio  Shaftun  always  sung  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  it  was  not 
until,  agreeably  to  the  promise  of  poetry,  he  had  fairly  made  an  end,  that 
looking  round,  he  discovered  that  the  greater  part  of  his  audience  had, 
in  the  meanwhile,  yielded  to  the  charms  of  repose.  Mary  Avenel,  indeed, 
from  a  natural  sense  of  politeness,  had  contrived  to  keep  awake  through  all 
the  perplexities  of  the  divine  Astrophel ;  but  Mysie  was  transported  in 
dreams  back  to  the  dusty  atmosphere  of  her  father's  mill.  Edwara  himself, 
who  had  given  his  attention  for  some  time,  had  at  length  fallen  fast  asleep ; 
and  the  good  dame's  nose,  could  its  tones  luive  been  put  in  regulation,  mignt 
have  supplied  the  bass  of  the  lamented  vio!-de-gamba.  Halbert,  however, 
who  had  no  temptation  to  give  way  to  the  charms  of  slumber,  remained 
awake  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  songster ;  not  that  he  was  better  entertained 
with  the  words,  or  more  ravished  with  the  execution,  than  the  rest  of  the 
company,  but  rather  because  ho  admired,  or  perhaps  envied,  the  composure, 
which  could  thus  spend  the  evening  in  interminable  madrigals,  when  the 
nest  morning  was  to  be  devoted  to  deadly  combat.  Yet  it  struck  his  natural 
aouteness  of  observation,  that  the  eye  of  the  gallant  cavalier  did  now  and 
tiien,  furtively  as  it  were,  seek  a  glance  of  his  countenance,  as  if  to  discover 
how  he  was  taking  the  exhibition  of  his  antagonist's  composure  and  serenity 

lie  shall  read  nothing  in  roy  oounlenanoe,  thought  Ilalbert,  proudly,  that 
can  make  him  think  my  indinerence  less  than  his  own. 

And  taking  from  the  shelf  n  bag  fiiU  of  miscellaneous  matters  collected 
fur  the  purpose,  he  began  with  great  industry  to  dress  hooks,  and  had 
finished  half-a-dozen  of  files  (we  are  enabled,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
admire  the  antiquities  of  the  gentle  art  of  angling,  to  state  that  they  wore 
brown  hackles)  by  the  time  that  Sir  Piercio  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  long-winded  strophes  of  the  divine  Astrophel.  So  that  he  also  testified 
a  magnanimous  contempt  of  that  which  to-morrow  should  bring  forth. 
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"  Halbert,"  said  Elspoth,  with  emphasis,  "  Halbert,  after  his  goodsira, 
Haibert  Brydone." 

"  Well,  then,  I  hayo  prajcd  your  son,  nalbert,  that  we  may  strive  to- 
morrow, with  the  sun'a  earlinosa,  to  wake  a  stag  from  his  Inir,  that  I  may 
Bee  whether  he  be  as  prompt  at  that  sport  as  fame  bespeaks  Mm." 

"  Alas  1  sir,"  answered  Dame  Elspeth,  "  he  is  but  too  prompt,  an  you  talk 
of  promptitude,  at  any  thing  that  has  steel  at  one  end  of  it,  and  mischief 
at  the  other.  But  he  is  at  your  honourable  disposal,  and  I  trust  you  will 
teach  him  how  obedience  is  duo  to  our  yenerable  father  and  lord,  the  Abbot, 
and  prevail  with  him  to  take  the  bow-bearer's  place  in  fee ;  for,  as  the  two 
worthy  monks  said,  it  will  be  a  great  help.to  a  widow- woman." 

"  Trust  me,  good  dame,"  replied  Sir  Piercie,  "  it  is  my  purpose  so  to  in- 
doctrinate him^ touching  his  conduct  and  bearing  towards  his  betters,  that 
he  shall  not  ligtitly  depart  from  the  reverence  due  to  them.— We  meet,  then, 
beneath  the  birch-trees  in  the  plain,"  he  said,  looking  to  Halbert,  "  so  soon 
BS  the  eye  of  day  hath  opened  its  lids."  —  Halbert  answered  with  a  sign  of 
acquieaoenoe,  and  the  knight  proceeded,  "And  now,  having  wished  to  my 
fairest  Discretion  those  pleasant  dreams  which  waw  their  pinions  around 
the  couch  of  sleeping  beauty,  and  to  this  comely  damsel  the  bounties  of 
Morpheus,  and  to  all  others  the  common  good-night,  I  will  crave  you  leave 
to  depart  to  my  place  of  rest,  though  I  may  say  with  the  poet. 

With  a  delicate  obeisance  ho  left  tho  room,  evading  Dame  Glendincing, 
who  hastened  to  assure  him  he  would  lind  his  accommodations  for  repose 
much  more  agreeable  than  they  had  been  the  night  before,  there  having  been 
store  of  warm  coverlets,  and  a  soft  feather-bed,  sent  up  from  the  Abbey. 
But  tho  good  knight  probably  thought  that  the  grace  and  effect  of  his  esit 
would  be  diminished,  if  he  were  recalled  from  liia  heroics  to  discuss  such 
sublunary  and  domestic  topics,  and  therefore  hastened  away  without  waiting 
to  hear  her  out. 

"  A  pleasant  gentleman,"  said  Dame  Glendinning ;  "  but  I  will  warrant 
him  an  humorous* — And  sings  a  sweet  song,  though  it  is  somewhat  of  tho 
longest.— Well,  I  make  mine  avow  he  is  goodly  company— I  wonder  when 
he  will  go  away,"  .     . 

Having  thus  expressed  her  respect  for  her  guest,  not  without  intimation, 
that  ahe  was  heartily  tired  of  his  company,  the  good  darae  gave  the  aignal 
for  the  family  to  disperse,  and  liod  her  injunctions  on  Halbert  to  attend  Sir 
Piorcie  Shafton  at  daybreak,  as  he  required. 

When  stretched  on  his  pallet  by  hia  brother's  side,  Halbert  had  no  small 
cause  to  envy  the  sound  sleepwhichinatantly  settled  on  the  eyes  of  Edward, 
but  refused  him  any  ahare  of  its  influence.  He  saw  now  too  well  what  the 
spirit  had  darkly  indicated,  that,  in  granting  the  boon  which  ho  had  asked 
ao  unadvisedly,  she  had  contributed  more  to  his  harm  than  his  good.  He 
was  now  sensible,  too  late,  of  the  various  dangers  and  inconveniences  with 
which  bis  dearest  friends  were  threatened,  alike  by  his  discomfiture  or  his 
success  in  the  approaching  duel.  If  he  fell,  he  might  say  personally,  "  good- 
night all."  But  it  was  not  the  less  certain  that  he  should  leave  a  dreadful 
legacy  of  distress  and  embarrassment  to  his  mother  and  family, — an  antici- 
pation which  by  no  means  tended  to  render  the  front  of  death,  in  itself  a 
grisly  object,  more  agreeable  to  his  imagination.  The  vengeance  of  the 
Abbot,  his  conscience  told  him,  was  sure  to  descend  on  his  mother  and 
brother,  or  could  only  be  averted  by  the  generosity  of  the  victor— And  Mary 
Avenol  — he  should  have  shown  himself,  if  he  euccumbed  in  the  present 
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eombat,  as  inefficient  in  protecting  her,  as  he  had  been  unneeessarilj  active  in 
bringtne  disaster  on  her,  and  on  the  house  in  which  she  had  been  protected 
from  infancy.  And  to  this  view  of  the  case  were  to  be  added  ail  those  im- 
bittered  ancl  anxious  feelings  with  which  the  bravest  men,  even  in  a  better 
or  less  doubtful  quarrel,  regard  the  isEue  of  n  dubious  conflict,  the  first  time 
when  it  has  been  their  fate  to  engage  in  on  affair  of  that  nature. 

But  however  disconsolate  the  prospect  seemed  in  the  event  of  his  being 
ooni^ered,  Halbert  could  expect  from  victory  little  more  than  the  safety  of 
his  own  life,  and  the  gratification  of  his  wounded  pride.  To  hia  friends  — 
tf  hia  mother  and  brother  —  especially  to  Mary  Avonel  —  the  consequences 
of  hia  triumph  wuuld  be  more  certain  destruction  than  the  contingency  of 
his  defeat  and  death.     If  the  English  knight  aurvived,  he  might  ii 


extend  his  protection  to  them ;  but  if  he  fell,  nothing  was  likely  to  screen 
them  from  the  vindictive  measures  which  the  Abbot  and  convent  would  surely 
adopt  against  the  violation  of  the  peace  of  the  Halidome,  and  the  slaughter 
of  a  protected  guest  by  one  of  their  own  vassals,  within  whose  house  they 
had  lodged  him  for  shelter.  These  thoughts,  in  which  neither  view  of  the 
case  augured  aught  short  of  ruin  to  his  family,  and  that  ruin  entirely 
broiigh.t  on  by  his  oSn  rashness,  were  thorns  in  Halbert  Glendinning's 
pillow,  and  deprived  his,  soul  of  peace  and  hia  eyes  of  slumjer. 

There  appeared  no  middle  course,  saving  one  which  was  marked  by  degra- 
dation, and  which,  even  if  he  stooped  to  it,  was  by  no  means  free  of  danger. 
He  might  indeed  confess  to  tlio  English  knight  the  strange  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  presenting  him  with  that  token  which  the  White  Lady  (in 
her  displonsure  as  it  now  seemed)  had  given  him,  that  he  might  offer  it  to 
Sir  Piercie  Shnflon.  But  to  this  avowal  his  pride  could  not  stoop,  and 
reason,  who  is  wonderfuUy  ready  to  be  of  counsel  with  pride  on  such  occa- 
sions, offered  many  arguments  to  show  it  would  be  useless  as  well  as  mean 
80  far  to  degrade  himself.  "If  I  tell  a  tale  so  wonderful,"  thought  he, 
"shall  I  not  either  be  stigmatized  as  a  liar,  or  punished  as  a  wizard?  — 
Were  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  generous,  noble,  and  benevolent,  as  the  champions 
of  whom  wo  hear  in  remance,  I  might  indeed  gain  his  ear,  and,  without 
demeaning  myself,  escape  from  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed.  But  aa 
he  is,  or  at  least  seems  to  be,  self-conceited,  arrogant,  vnin,  and  presump- 
tuous— I  should  but  humble  myself  in  vain — and  I  will  not  humble  myself  1" 
he  said,  starting  out  of  bed,  grasping  his  broadsword,  and  brandishing  it 
in  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  streamed  through  the  deep  niche  that  served 
them  OS  a  window ;  when,  to  his  extreme  surprise  and  terror,  an  airy  form 
stood  in  the  moonlight,  but  intercepted  not  the  reflection  on  the  floor.  Dimly 
as  it  was  expressed,  the  sound  of  the  voice  soon  made  him  sensible  he  saw 
the  White  Lady. 

At  no  time  had  her  presence  seemed  so  terrific  to  him  ;  for  when  he  had 
invoked  her,  it  was  with  the  expectation  of  the  apparition,  and  the  de- 
termination to  abide  the  issue  But  now  she  had  come  uncalled,  and  her 
presence  impre  d  h  m  th  a  n  f  appreaching  misfortune,  and  with 
the  hideous  app  1  na  n  that  h  had  associated  himself  with  a  demon, 
over  whoso  mot  ns  h  h  d  n  t  I  and  of  whose  powers  and  quality 
he  had  no  cert  n  kn  wl  dee  II  nained,  therefore,  in  mere  terror, 
gazing  on  the  [  j  t  n  wh  h  hantod  or  recited  in  cadence  the  follow- 
ing lines — 

"  Avaunt  thee,  false  Spirit !"  said  Halbert  Glendinning ;  "  I  have  bought 
thy  advice  too  dearly  already — Begone  in  the  name  of  God !" 

The  Spirit  laughed ;  and  the  cold  unnatural  sound  of  her  laughter  had 
something  in  it  niore  fearful  than  the  usually  melancholy  tones  of  her  voice. 
She  then  replied, — 
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Halbert  Glendinnicg  gave  way  for  a  moment  to  terror,  and  called  on  iiia 
brother,  "  Edward !  -wakeD,  waken,  for  Our  Ladj's  sake !" 

Edward  awaked  accordingly,  and  asked  what  he  wanted. 

"  Look  out,"  said  Halbert,  "  look  up  1  secat  thou  no  one  in  t!ie  room  V 

"  No,  upon  my  good  word,"  said  Edward,  looking  out. 

"  What  1  seest  thou  nothing  in  the  moonahina  upon  the  floor  there  1" 

"  No,  nothing,"  answered  Edward,  "  Bare  thyself  resting  on  thy  naked 
eword.  I  tell  thee,  Halbert,  thou  shouldst  trust  more  to  thy  spiritual  arms, 
and  leas  to  those  of  steel  and  iron.  For  thig  many  a  night  hast  thou  started 
and  moaned,  and  cried  out  of  fighting,  and  of  spectres,  and  of  goblins  — 
thj  Bleep  hath  not  refreshed  thee — thy  waking  bath  been  a  dream. — Credit 
me,  dear  Halbert^  say  the  Fater  and  Greda,  resign  thyself  to  the  protection 
of  God,  and  thou  wilt  sleep  sound  and  wake  in  comfort." 

"  It  may  bo,"  said  Halbert  slowly,  and  having  his  eye  still  bent  on  the 
female  form  which  to  him  seemed  distinctly  visible, — "  it  may  be — But  tell 
me,  dear  Edward,  seest  thou  no  one  on  the  chamber  floor  but  me  V 

"No  one,"  answered  Edward,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow:  "dear 
brother,  lay  aside  thy  weapon,  say  thy  prayers,  and  lay  thee   down   to 

While  lie  thns  spoke,  the  Spirit  smiled  at  Halbert  as  if  in  scorn ;  her 
wan  cheek  faded  in  the  wan  moonlight  even  before  the  smile  had  passed 
awa^,  and  Halbert  himself  no  longer  beheld  the  vision  \a  which  he  had  so 
anxiously  solicited  his  brother's  attention.  "May  God  preserve  my  wits!" 
he  said,  as,  laying  aside  his  weapon,  he  again  threw  himself  on  his  bed. 

"Amen!  my  dearest  brother,"  aii.jv>-ered  Edward;  "bnt  we  must  not 
provoke  that  Heaven  in  our  wantonness  which  we  invoke  in  our  misery. — 
Be  not  angry  with  me,  my  dear  brother — I  know  not  why  you  have  totally 
of  late  estranged  yourself  from  me  —  It  is  true,  I  am  neither  so  athletic  in 
body,  nor  so  alert  in  courage,  as  you  have  been  from  your  infancy ;  yet, 
tilllatoly,  you  have  not  absolutely  cast  off  my  society — Believe  me,  I  have 
wept  in  secret,  though  I  forbore  to  intrude  myself  on  your  jriraoy.  The 
time  has  been  when  you  hold  me  not  so  cheap ;  and  when,  tf  I  could  not 
follow  the  game  so  closely,  or  mark  it  so  truly  as  you,  I  could  Ell  up  our 
intervals  of  pastime  with  pleasant  tales  of  the  olden  times,  which  I  had 
read  or  heard,  and  which  escited  even  your  httention  as  we  sate  and  atfl 
our  provision  by  some  pleasant  spring  —  but  now  I  have,  though  I  know 
not  why,  lost  thy  regard  and  afl'ection.— Nay,  toss  not  thy  arms  about  thee 
thus  wildly,"  said  the  younger  brother;  "from  thy  strange  dreams,  I  fear 
some  toncn  of  fever  hath  aflected  thy  blood  —  let  me  draw  closer  around 
thee  ihy  mantle." 

"  Forbear,"  said  Halbert — "your  care  is  needless — your  complaints  are 
without  reason — your  fears  on  my  account  are  in  vain." 

"Nay,  but  hear  me,  brother,"  said  Edward,  "Your  speech  in  sleep, 
and  now  even  your  waking  dreams,  are  of  beings  which  belong  not  to  this 
world,  or  to  our  race— Our  good  Father  Eustace  says,  that  howbeit  we  ma^r 
not  do  well  to  receive  all  idle  tales  of  goblins  and  spectres,  yet  there  is 
warrant  from  holy  Scripture  to  believe,  that  the  fiends  haunt  waste  and 
solitary  places;  and  that  those  who  irequent  such  wildernesses  alone,  are 
the  prey,  or  the  sport,  of  those  wandering  demons.  And  therefore,  I  pray 
thee,  brother,  let  me  go  with  you  when  you  go  next  up  the  glen,  whore,  as 
you  well  know,  there  be  places  of  evU  reputation — Thou  carest  not  for  my 
escort ;  but,  Halbert,  such  dangers  are  more  safely  encountered  bv  tiie  wise 
in  judgment,  than  by  the  bold  in  bosom;  and  though  I  have  small  cause  to 
boast  of  my  own  wisdom,  yet  I  have  that  which  ariseth  from  the  written 
knowledge  of  older  times." 
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There  was  a  moment  during  thiK  discourse,  when  Halbert  had  well-nigh 
come  to  the  resolution  of  disbuvloniiig  his  own  hreast,  hj  intrusting 
Edw.ird  witb  nil  thiiC  weighed  npi>ii  it.  But  when  his  brother  reminded 
him  that  this  woe  the  morning  of  a  high  hoUday,  and  that,  sotting  aside  all 
other  business  or  pleasure,  he  ought  to  go  to  the  Monastery  and  shrive 
himself  before  Father  EuEtace,  who  would  that  day  occupy  the  confeBsional, 
pride  stepped  in  and  confirmed  his  waverin ^resolution,  "  I  will  not  avow," 
he  thougtit,  "a  talo  so  extraordinary,  that  I  may  he  considered  as  an  im- 
postor or  something  worse  —  I  will  not  fly  from  this  Englishman,  whose 
arm  and  sword  may  be  no  better  than  my  own.  My  fathers  have  faced 
his  betters,  were  he  as  much  distinguished  in  battle  as  ho  is  by  his  quaint 
discourse." 

Pride,  which  has  been  said  to  save  man,  and  woman  too,  from  falling, 
has  yet  a  stronger  influence  on  the  mind  when  it  cmbrafles  the  causa  of 
passion,  and  seldom  fails  to  render  it  victorious  over  conscience  and  reason. 
Halbert,  once  determined,  though  not  to  the  better  course,  at  length  slept 
Boundly,  and  was  only  awakened  by  the  dawn  of  day. 


CljnptEr  IjiE  €nnU\-fix5i. 


WiTu  the  first  gray  peep  of  dawn,  Halbert  Glendinning  arose  and 
hastened  to  dress  himself,  girded  on  his  weapon,  and  took  a  cross-bow  in 
his  hand,  as  if  his  usual  sport  had  been  his  solo  objocl.  He  giroped  bin 
way  down  the  dark  and  winding  staircase,  and  undid,  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  the  fastening  of  the  inner  door,  and  of  the  esferior  iron  grate. 
At  length  he  stood  freo  in  the  court-yard,  and  looking  up  to  the  tower,  saw 
a  signal  made  with  a  handkerchief  from  the  window.  Nothing  doubting 
that  it  was  his  antagonist,  he  paused,  expecting  him.  But  it  was  Mary 
Avenel,  who  glided  like  a  spirit  from  under  the  low  and  rugged  portal. 

Halbert  was  much  surprised,  and  felt,  he  knew  not  why,  like  ono  caught 
in  the  act  of  a  meditated  trespass.  Tbe  presence  of  Mary  Avenel  had  ti!l 
that  moment  never  given  him  pain.  She  spoke,  too,  in  a  tone  where  sorrovr 
seemed  to  mingle  with  reproach,  while  she  asked  him  with  emphasis, 
"  Wliat  be  was  about  to  do  ?" 

He  showed  his  cross-bow,  and  was  about  to  express  the  pretest  he  had 
meditated,  when  Mary  interrupted  him. 

"  Not  so,  Halbert  —  that  evasion  were  unworthy  of  one  whose  word  has 
hitherto  been  truth.  You  meditate  not  the  destruction  of  the  deer  —  your 
hand  and  your  heart  are  aimed  at  other  game  —  you  seek  to  do  battle  with 
this  stranger." 

"  And  wherefore  should  I  quarrel  with  our  guest  ?"  answered  Halbert, 
blushing  deeply. 

"There  are,  indeed,  many  reasons  why  you  should  not,"  replied  the 
maiden,  "  nor  is  there  one  of  avail  wherefore  you  should — yet  nevertheless, 
such  a  quarrel  you  are  now  searching  after." 

"  Why  should  you  suppose  so,  Mary  ?"  said  Halbert,  endeavouring  to 
hide  his  oonscious  purpose — "he  is  my  mother's  guest — he  is  procected  by 
the  Abbot  and  the  community,  who  are  our  masters— be  is  of  high  degree 
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also,  —  and  wherefore  should  jou  think  that  I  can,  o 
irord,  which  he  has  perchance  thrown  oat  against  me  t 
neaa  of  hia  wit,  than  the  purpose  of  his  heart!" 

"AIm'."  answered  the  maiden,  "the  very  asking  that  question  puts 
your  resolution  beyond  a  doubt.  Since  ^our  childhood  you  were  ever 
daring,  aeeking  danger  rather  than  avoiding  it  —  delighting  in  whatever 
had  tuo  air  of  adventure  and  of  courage :  and  it  is  not  from  fear  that  you 
will  now  blench  from  your  purpose  —  Oh,  lot  it  then  be  from  pityl — from 
pity,  Halbert,  to  your  aged  mother,  whom  your  death  or  victory  will  alike 
deprive  of  the  comfort  and  stay  of  her  age. 

"She  has  my  brother  Edward,"  said  Halbert,  turning  suddenly  from  her. 

"  She  has  indeed,"  said  Mary  Avenel,  "  the  calm,  the  noble-minded,  the 
considerate  Edward,  who  has  thy  courage,  Halbert,  without  thy  fiery  rash- 
ness,—  thy  generous  spirit,  with,  more  of  reason  to  guide  it.  He  would 
not  hsTe  heard  his  mother,  would  not  have  heard  his  adopted  sister,  be- 
seech him  in  vain  not  to  ruin  himself,  and  tear  up  their  future  hopes  of 
happiness  and  protection." 

Halbett's  heart  swelled  aa  he  replied  to  this  reproach.  "Well  —  what 
avails  it  speaking!  —  you  have  him  that  ia  better  than  me  — wiser,  more 
considerate — braver,  for  anght  I  know — you  are  provided  with  a  protector, 
and  need  care  no  more  for  me." 

Again  he  turned  to  depart,  but  Mary  Avenel  laid  her  hand  on  hia  arm  so 
gonily  that  he  scarce  felt  her  hold,  yet  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
strike  it  off.  There  he  stood,  one  foot  advanced  to  leave  the  court-yard,  but 
60  little  determined  on  departure,  that  he  resembled  a  traveller  arrested  by 
the  spell  of  a  magician,  and  unabie  either  to  quit  the  attitude  of  motion,  or 
to  proceed  on  his  course. 

Mary  Avenel  availed  herself  of  h  a  state  of  suspense.  "  Hear  me,"  she 
Baid,  "heai'  me,  Halbort  1  — I  am  an  orphan,  and  even  Heaven  hears  the 
orphan  —  I  have  been  the  compan  on  of  jour  infancy,  and  if  you  will  not 
hour  me  for  an  instant,  from  wl  om  may  Mary  Avenel  claim  so  poor  a 
boon?" 

"I  hear  jou,"  said  Halbert  CI  ni  nn  ng  'but  be  brief,  dear  Mary — you 
mistake  the  nature  of  Jnj  lus  ness — ■  t  s  but  a  morning  of  summer  sport 
■which  wo  propose." 

"  Say  not  thus,"  said  the  maiden,  interrupting  him,  "say  not  thus  to  mo 
—  others  thou  mayst  deceive,  but  me  thou  canst  not  —  There  has  been  that 
in  me  from  the  earliest  youth,  which  fraud  flies  from,  and  which  imposture 
cannot  deceive.  For  what  fato  has  given  me  such  a  power  I  know  not ;  but 
bred  an  ignorant  mtuden,  in  this  sequestered  valley,  mine  eyes  can  too  often 
see  what  man  vrould  most  willingly  hide — I  can  judge  of  the  dark  purpose, 
though  it  is  hid  under  the  smiling  brow,  and  a  glance  of  the  eye  saya  more 
to  me  than  oaths  and  protestations  do  to  others." 

"  Then,"  said  Halbert,  "  if  thou  canst  so  read  the  human  heart,  —  say, 
dear  Mary — what  dost  thou  see  in  mine  ? — tell  me  that — say  that  what  thou 
seast — what  thou  readest  in  this  bosom,  does  not  offend  thee — say  but  that, 
and  thou  shalt  be  the  guide  of  my  actions,  and  mould  me  now  and  hence- 
forward to  honour  or  to  dishonour  at  thy  own  free  will  ]" 

Mary  Avenel  became  first  red,  and  thon  deadly  pale,  as  Halbert  Glendin- 
ning  spoke.  But  when,  turning  round  at  the  close  of  his  address,  be  took 
her  hand,  she  gently  withdrew  it,  and  replied,  "  I  cannot  read  the  heart, 
Halbert,  and  I  would  not  of  my  will  know  aught  of  yours,  save  what  be- 
seems us  both  —  I  only  can  judge  of  signs,  wonls,  and  actions  of  little  out- 
ward import,  more  truly  than  those  around  mo,  as  my  eyes,  thou  knowest, 
have  seen  objeota  not  presented  to  those  of  others." 

"  Let  them  gaae  thon  on  one  whom  they  shall  never  see  more,"  said  Hal- 
bert, once  more  turning  from  her,  and  rushing  out  of  the  courtrynrd  with- 
»ut  again  looking  back. 
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Mary  Avenel  gave  a  faint  screiira,  nnd  clasped  both  her  hands  firmly  on 
her  forehead  and  eyes.  She  had  been  a  minute  in  this  attitude,  when  aha 
was  thus  greeted  by  a  Toice  from  behind ;  "  Generouely  done,  my  most 
clement  DiMoretion,  to  hide  those  brilliant  eyes  from  the  Kw  inferior  beams 
which  even  now  begin  to  gild  the  eastern  horizon — Certes,  peril  there  were 
that  Phtebus,  outshone  in  splendour,  mi^ht  in  very  shamefacednees  turn 
back  his  car,  and  rather  leave  the  world  in  darkness,  than  incur  the  dis- 
grace of  such  an  encounter — Credit  me,  lovely  Discretiou " 

But  as  Sir  Pieroie  Shafton  (the  reader  will  readily  set  down  these  flowera 
of  eloquence  to  the  prober  owner)  attempted  to  take  Mary  Avenel's  hand, 
in  order  to  proceed  in  his  speech,  she  shook  him  abruptlyoff,  and  regarding 
him  with  an  eye  which  evinced  terror  and  agitation,  rushed  past  him  into 
the  tower. 

The  knijrht  stood  looting  after  her  with  a  countenance  in  which  contempt 
was  strongly  mingled  with  mortification.  "  By  my  knighthood  1"  he  ejacu- 
lated, "I  have  thrown  awny  upon  this  rude  rustic  Phidel6  a  speech,  which 
the  proudest  beauty  at  the  court  of  Felicia  (so  lee  me  call  the  Elysium  from 
which  I  am  banished!)  might  have  termed  the  very  matins  of  Cupid.  Hard 
and  inesorable  was  the  fate  that  sent  thee  thither,  Piercie  Shafton,  to  waste 
thy  wit  upon  country  wenches,  and  thy  valour  upon  hob-nailed  clowns  I 
But  that  insult  —  that  afl>pnt  —  had  it  been  offered  to  me  by  the  lowest  ple- 
beian, he  must  have  died  for  it  by  my  hand,  in  respect  the  enormity  of  the 
offence  doth  countervail  the  inequality  of  him  by  whom  it  is  given.  I  trust 
I  shall  find  this  clownish  roisterer  not  less  willing  to  deal  in  blows  than  in 

While  he  held  this  conversation  with  himself.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  was 
hastening  to  the  little  tuft  of  birch-trees  which  had  been  assigned  as  the 
place  of  meeting.  He  greeted  his  antagonist  with  a  courtly  salutation,  fol- 
lowed by  this  commentary :  "  I  pray  you  to  observe,  that  I  doff  my  hat  to 
j-ou,  though  so  much  my  inferior  in  rank,  without  derogation  on  my  part, 
inasmuch  as  my  having  so  far  honoured  you  in  receiving  and  admitting 
your  defiance,  doth,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  martialists,  in  some  sort 
and  for  the  time,  raise  you  to  a  level  with  me  —  an  honour  which  you  may 
and  ought  to  account  cheaply  purchased,  even  with  Hie  loss  of  your  life,  if 
such  should  chance  to  he  the  issue  of  this  duello." 

"For  which  condescension,"  said  Halbert,  "I  have  to  thank  the  token 
which  I  presented  to  yon," 

The  knight  changed  colour,  and  grinded  his  teeth  with  r^ — "  Draw  your 
weapon !"  said  he  to  Glcndinning. 

"  Not  in  this  spot,"  answered  the  youth ;  "  we  should  he  liable  to  inter^ 
ruption  —  Follow  me,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  a  place  where  we  shall 
encounter  no  such  risk." 

He  proceeded  to  walk  up  the  glen,  resolving  that  their  place  of  combat 
should  be  in  the  entrance  of  the  Corri-nan-shian ;  both  because  the  spot, 
lying  under  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  was  very  little  frequented,  and 
also  because  he  regarded  it  as  a  place  which  to  him  might  be  termed  fated, 
and  which  he  therefore  resolved  should  witness  his  deatb  or  victory. 

They  walked  up  the  glen  for  some  time  in  silence,  like  honourable  enemies 
who  did  not  wish  to  contend  with  words,  and  who  had  nothing  friendly  to 
exchange  with  each  other.  Silence,  however,  was  always  an  irksome  state 
with  Sir  Pieroie,  and,  moreover,  his  anger  was  usually  a  hasty  and  short- 
lived passion.  As,  therefore,  he  wont  forth,  in  his  own  idea,  in  all  love  and 
honour  towards  his  antagonist,  he  saw  not  any  cause  for  submitting  longer 
to  the  painful  restraint  of  positive  silence.  He  began  by  complimenting 
Ilalbort  on  the  alert  activity  with  which  he  surmounted  the  obstacles  and 
impediments  of  the  way. 

"  Trust  me,"  said  he,  "  worthy  rustic,  we  liavo  not  a  lighter  or  a  firmer 
Bte]i  in  our  courtlike  revels,  and  if  duly  sut  foi-th  by  a  silk  hose,  and  trained 
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nnto  that  stately  exercise,  jour  le^  would  make  an  indifferent  good  show  in 
a  pavin  or  a  galliard.  And  I  doubt  nothing,"  ho  added,  "  that  you  have 
ftvailed  yourself  of  some  opportunity  to  impTore  yourself  in  the  act  of  fence, 
which  19  more  akin  than  dancing  to  our  present  purpose?" 

"  I  know  nothing  more  of  fencing,"  said  Halbert,  "  than  hath  been  tangbt 
me  by  an  old  Bhepherd  of  ours,  called  Martin,  and  at  -whiles  a  lesson  from 
Christie  of  the  Ciinthill  —  for  the  rest,  I  muat  trust  to  good  sword,  strong 
arm,  and  sound  heart." 

"Marry  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  young  Audacity,  (I  will  call  you  my 
Audacity,  and  you  will  call  mo  jour  Condescension,  while  we  are  on  these 
terms  of  unnatural  equality,)  I  am  glad  of  your  ignorance  with  all  my 
heart.  For  ws  martialiats  proportion  the  puuiahments  which  we  inflict 
upon  our  opposites,  to  the  length  and  hazard  of  the  efforts  wherewith  they 
oppose  themselves  to  ns.  And  I  see  not  why  you,  being  but  a  tyro,  may 
not  be  held  sufficiently  punished  for  your  outreouidance,  and  orgilloua  pre- 
sumption, by  the  loss  of  an  ear,  an  eye,  or  even  a  finger,  accompanied  by 
some  flesh-wound  of  depth  and  severity,  suited  to  your  error — whereas,  had 
you  been  able  to  stand  more  effectually  on  your  defence,  I  see  not  bow  less 
than  your  life  could  have  atoned  sufficiently  for  your  presumption." 

"Now.  by  Ood  and  Our  Lady,"  said  Halbert,  unable  any  longer  to  restrain 
himself,  "  thou  art  thyself  over-presumptuous,  who  speakest  thus  daringly 
of  the  issue  of  a  combat  which  is  not  yet  even  begun  —  Are  you  a  god,  that 
you  already  dispose  of  my  life  and  limbs?  or  are  you  aiudge  in  the  justice- 
air,  telling  at  your  ease  and  without  risk,  how  the  head  and  quarters  of  a 
condemned  criminal  aro  to  be  disposed  of!" 

*'  Not  so,  0  thou,  -whoQi  I  have  well  permitted  to  call  thyself  ray  Audacity. 
I,  thy  Condescension,  am  neither  a  god  to  judge  the  issue  of  the  combat 
before  it  is  fought,  nor  a  judge  to  dispose  at  my  ease  and  in  safety  of  the 
limbs  and  head  of  a  condemned  criminal ;  but  I  am  an  indifferent  good 
master  of  fence,  being  the  first  pupil  of  the  first  master  of  the  first  school  of 
fence  that  our  royal  England  aSbrds,  the  said  master  bein^  no  other  than 
the  truly  noble,  and  ail-unutterably  skilful  Vincentio  Saviola,  from  whom 
I  learned  the  firm  step,  quick  eye,  and  nimble  hand  —  of  which  qualities 
thou,  0  my  raost  rustical  Audacity,  art  full  like  to  reap  the  fruits  so  soon  as 
we  shall  find  a  piece  of  ground  fitting  for  such  experiments." 

They  had  now  reached  the  gorge  of  the  ravine,  where  Halbert  had  at 
first  intended  to  stop ;  but  when  he  observed  the  narrowness  of  the  level 
■  ground,  he  began  to  consider  that  it  was  only  by  superior  agility  that  bo 
could  espoct  to  make  up  his  deficiency  in  the  science,  as  it  was  called,  of 
defence.  He  found  no  spot  which  afforded  sufficient  room  to  traverse  for 
this  purpose,  until  he  gained  the  well-known  fountain,  by  whoso  margin, 
and  in  front  of  the  huge  rock  from  which  it  sprung,  was  an  amphitheatre 
of  level  turf,  of  sraall  space  indeed,  compared  with  the  great  height  of  tho 
clifTs  with  which  it  was  surrounded  on  every  point  save  that  from  which  the 
rivulet  issued  forth,  yet  largo  enough  for  their  present  purpose. 

When  they  had  reached  this  spot  of  ground,  fitted  well  by  its  gloom  and 
sequestered  situation  to  be  a  scene  of  mortal  strife,  both  were  surprised  to 
observe  that  a  grave  was  dug  close  by  the  foot  of  the  rock  with  great  neat- 
ness and  regularity,  the  green  turf  being  laid  down  upon  the  one  side,  and 
the  earth  thrown  out  in  a  heap  upon  the  other.  A  mattock  and  shovel  lay 
by  the  verge  of  the  grave. 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton  bent  his  eye  with  unusual  seriousness  upon  Halbert 
Glendinning,  as  he  asked  him  sternly,  "Does  this  bode  treason,  young 
man?  And  have  jou  purpose  to  set  upon  roe  here  as  in  an  embosoata  or 
place  of  vantage?" 

"  Not  on  my  part,  by  Heaven  !"  answered  the  youth ;  "  I  t«]d  no  one  of 
our  purpose,  nor  would  I  for  the  throne  of  Scotland  take  odds  against  a 
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"  I  believe  thou  wouldst  not,  mine  Audacity,"  said  the  knight,  resuming 
the  affected  mftnner  which  was  become  a  second  nature  to  him ;  "  neverthe- 
less this  fosse  is  curiously  well  shaped,  and  might  be  the  masterpiece  of 
Nature's  last  bed-maker,  I  would  8aj  the  sext«n  —  Wherefore,  let  us  ba 
tliankful  lo  chance  or  some  unknown  friend,  who  hath  thus  provided  for 
one  of  UB  the  decencies  of  sepulture,  and  let  us  proceed  to  determine  which 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  enjoying  this  piace  of  undisturbed  sinmher." 

So  saying,  he  stripped  off  his  doublet  and  cloak,  which  he  folded  up  with 
great  care,  and  deposited  upon  a  large  stone,  while  Halbert  Glendinniog, 
not  without  some  emotion,  followed  his  esample.  Their  vicinity  to  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  White  Lady  led  him  to  form  conjectures  ooncerning 
the  incident  of  the  grave  —  "It  must  have  been  her  work!"  ho  thought: 
"  the  Spirit  foresaw  and  has  provided  for  the  fatal  event  of  the  combat —  I 
must  return  from  this  place  a  homicide,  or  I  must  remain  here  for  ever  I" 

The  bridj^e  seemed  now  broken  down  behind  him,  and  the  chance  of 
coming  off  honourably  without  tilling  or  being  killed,  (the  hope  of  which 
issue  liaa  cheered  the  sinking  heart  of  many  a  duellist,)  seemed  now  alto- 
gether to  be  removed.  Yet  the  very  desperation  of  his  situation  gave  him, 
on  an  instant's  reflection,  both  firmness  and  courage,  and  presented  to  him 
one  sole  alternative,  conquest,  namely,  or  death, 

"As  we  are  here,"  said  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  "unaccompanied  by  any 
patrons  or  seconds,  it  were  well  jou  should  pass  your  hands  over  my  sides, 
aH  I  shall  over  yours ;  not  that  1  suspect  you  to  use  any  quaint  device  of 
privy  armour,  but  in  order  to  comply  with  the  ancient  and  laudable  custom 
practised  on  all  such  occasions." 

While,  complying  with  his  antagonist's  humour,  Halbert  Glendinning 
went  tliroogh  this  ceremony.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  did  not  fail  to  solicit  his 
attention  to  the  quality  and  fineness  of  his  wrought  and  embroidered  shirt  — 
"In  this  very  shirt,"  said  he,  "Oraine  Audacity  I  — I  say  in  this  very  gar- 
ment, in  which  I  am  now  to  combat  a  Scottish  rustic  like  thyself,  it  was  my 
envied  lot  to  lead  the  winning  party  at  that  wonderous  match  at  ballon, 
made  betwixt  the  divine  Astrophel,  (our  raatohless  Sidney,)  and  the  right 
honourable  my  very  good  lord  of  Osford.  All  the  beauties  of  Felicia  (by 
which  name  I  distinguish  our  beloved  England)  stood  in  the  gallery,  waving 
their  kerchieft  at  each  turn  of  the  game,  and  cheering  the  winners  by  their 
plaudits.  After  which  noble  sport  we  were  refreshed  by  a  suitable  banquet, 
whereat  it  pleased  the  noble  Urania  (being  the  unmatched  Countoss  of  Pem- 
broke) to  accommodate  me  with  her  fiui  for  the  cooling  my  somewhat  too 
much  inflamed  visage,  to  requite  which  courtesy,  I  said,  casting  my  features 
into  a  smiling,  yet  melajiclioly  fashion,  0  divinest  Urania!  receive  again 
that  too  fatal  gift,  which  not  like  the  Zepbifr  cooleth,  but  like  the  hot  breath 
of  the  Sirocco,  heateth  yet  more  that  which  is  already  inflamed.  Whereupon, 
looking  upon  me  somewhat  scornfully,  yet  not  so  but  what  the  experienced 
courtier  might  perceive  a  certain  cast  of  approbatire  affection " 

Here  the  knight  was  interrupted  by  Halbert,  who  had  waited  with  cour- 
teous patience  for  some  little  lime,  till  he  found,  that  far  from  drawing  tfl  a 
close.  Sir  Piercie  seemed  rather  inclined  to  wax  prolix  in  his  reminiscences. 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  youth,  "  if  this  matter  be  not  very  much  to  the 
purpose,  we  will,  if  you  object  not,  proceed  to  that  which  we  have  in  hand. 
You  should  have  abidden  in  England  had  you  desired  to  waste  time  in 
words,  for  here  we  spend  it  in  blows." 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  most  rusticated  Audacity,"  answered  Sir  Piercie; 
"truly  I  become  oblivious  of  every  thing  beside,  when  the  recollections  of 
the  divine  court  of  Felicia  press  upon  my  wakened  memory,  even  as  a  saint 
is  dazztod  when  he  bethinks  him  of  the  beatific  vision.  Ah,  felicitous  Feli- 
ciana! delicate  nurse  of  the  fair,  chosen  abode  of  the  wise,  the  birth-place 
and  cradle  of  nobility,  the  temple  of  courtesy,  the  fane  of  sprightly  chivalry 
I — Ah,  heavenly  court,  or  rather  courtly  heaven !  cheered  with  dances,  lulled 
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asleep  with  harmony,  wafeened  with  sprightlj  sports  and  tourneys,  deeored 
with  silks  and  tissues,  glittering  with  diamonds  and  jewels,  standing  on  end 
with  double-piled  velvets,  satins,  and  satinettas!" 

"The  token.  Sir  Knight,  the  token  I"  esdaimed  Halbert  Glendinning, 
who,  impatient  of  Sir  Piercio's  interminable  oratory,  reminded  him  of  the 
ground  of  their  quarrel,  as  the  best  way  to  compel  him  to  the  purpose  of 
meir  uieetins. 

And  he  judged  right ;  for  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  no  sooner  heard  him  speak, 
than  he  exclaimed,  "  Thy  doath-hour  has  struck  —  betake  thee  to  thy  sword 
—Via !" 

Both  swords  were  unsheathed,  and  the  combatants  commenced  their 
engagement.  Halbert  became  immediately  aware,  that,  as  he  had  expected, 
he  was  far  inferior  to  his  adversary  in  the  use  of  his  w^eapon.  Sir  Piercie 
Sbftflon  had  taken  no  more  than  his  own  share  of  real  merit,  when  he  termed 
himself  an  absolutely  good  fencer;  and  Glendinning  soon  found  that  he 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  escaping  with  life  and  honour  from  such  a 
master  of  the  sword.  The  English  knight  was  master  of  all  the  mvstery  of 
the  stoecata,  imhrocala,  pimio-reverso,  incartaia,  and  so  forth,  wliich  the 
Italian  masters  of  defence  had  lately  introduced  into  general  practice.  But 
Glendinning,  on  his  part,  was  no  novice  in  the  principles  of  the  art,  according 
to  the  old  Scottish  fashion,  and  possessed  the  first  of  all  qualities,  a  steady 
and  collected  mind.  At  first,  being  desirous  to  try  the  skill,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  play  of  his  enemy,  he  stood  on  his  defence,  keeping  his 
foot,  hand,  eye,  and  body,  in  perfect  nnison,  and  holding  his  swora  snort, 
and  with  the  point  towards  his  antagonist's  face,  so  that  Sir  Piercie,  in  order 
to  assail  bim,  was  obliged  to  make  actual  passes,  and  could  not  avail  himself 
of  his  skill  in  making  feints ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Halbert  was  prompt 
to  parry  these  attacks,  either  by  shifting  his  ground  or  with  the  sword.  The 
consequence  was,  that  after  two  or  three  sliarp  attempts  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Kercie,  which  were  evaded  or  disconcerted  by  the  address  of  his  opponent,  he 
began  to  assume  the  defensive  in  his  turn,  fearful  of  giving  some  advantage  by 
being  repeatedly  the  assailant.  But  Halbert  was  too  cautious  to  press  on  a 
swordsman  whose  dexterity  had  already  more  than  once  placed  him  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  death,  which  he  had  only  escaped  by  uncommon  wat«h- 
fiilness  and  agility. 

When  each  had  made  a  feint  or  two,  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conflict, 
both  as  if  by  one  assent  dropping  their  swords'  point,  and  looking  on  each 
other  foe  a  moment  without  spoiling.  At  length  Halbert  Glendinning,  who 
felt  perhaps  more  uneasy  on  account  of  his  family  than  he  had  done  before 
he  had  dispLiyed  his  own  courage,  and  proved  the  strength  of  his  antagonist, 
could  not  help  saying,  "  la  the  subject  of  our  quarrel.  Sir  Knight,  bo  mortal, 
tiiat  one  of  our  two  bodies  must  needs  fill  up  that  grave  ?  or  may  we  with 
honour,  having  proved  ourselves  against  each  other,  sheathe  oiir  swords  and 
depart  friends  7" 

"  Y^iant  and  most  rustical  Audacity,"  said  the  Southron  knight,  "  io  no 
man  on  earth  could  you  have  put  a  question  on  the  code  of  honour,  who  was 
more  capable  of  rendering  you  n  reason.  Let  us  pause  for  the  space  of  one 
venue,  until  I  give  you  my  opinion  on  this  dependence,*  for  cert^n  it  is,  that 
brave  men  should  not  run  upon  their  fate  like  brute  and  furious  wild  beasts, 
but  should  slay  each  other  deliberately,  decently,  and  with  reason.  There- 
fore, if  we  coolly  examine  the  Elate  of  our  dependence,  we  may  the  better 
apprehend  whether  the  sisters  three  have  doomed  one  of  us  (o  expiate  the 
samo  with  his  blood  —  Dost  thou  understand  me  1" 

"  I  have  heard  Father  Eustace,"  said  Halbert,  after  a  moment's  recollec- 
tion, "  speak  of  the  three  furies,  with  their  thread  and  their  shears." 
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"Eoongh  —  enough," — interrupted  Sir  Piereie  Sliafton,  orimaoning  with 
a  new  fit  of  rage,  "  the  thread  of  thy  life  is  spun  I" 

And  with  these  words  he  attacked  with  the  utmost  ferouity  tlie  Scottish 
youth,  who  had  hut  just  time  to  throw  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence. 
But  the  rasli  fury  of  the  assailant,  as  frequently  happens,  disappointed  its 
own  purpose ;  for,  as  he  made  &  desperate  thrus^  Halbert  Glendinning 
avoided  it,  and  ere  the  knight  could  recover  his  weapon,  requited  hira  (to 
use  his  own  language)  wilfi  a  resolute  stoccata,  wh'oh  passed  through  his 
body,  and  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  fell  to  the  ground. 


(CjinptEr  lljt  €inEnti[-|>nntiii. 


I  EEi.iEVE  few  successful  duellists  (if  the  word  aueoessfu!  can  be  applied 
to  a  superiority  so  fatal)  have  beheld  their  dead  antagonist  stretched  on  the 
earth  at  their  feet,  without  wishing  they  could  redeevii  with  their  own  hlood 
that  which  it  hae  been  their  fate  to  spill.  Least  of  all  could  such  indiffer- 
ence be  the  lot  of  so  young  a  man  as  Halbert  Glendinning,  who,  unused  to 
the  sight  of  human  blood,  was  not-only  struck  with  sorrow,  but  with  terror, 
when  he  beheld  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  lie  stretched  on  the  green-sward  before 
him,  vomiting  gore  as  if  impelled  by  the  strokes  of  a  pump.  He  threw  his 
bloody  sword  on  the  ground,  and  hastened  to  kneel  and  support  him,  vainly 
striving,  at  the  same  time,  to  stanch  his  wound,  which  seemed  rather  to 
bleed  inwardly  than  osternaHy, 

The  unfortunate  knight  spoke  at  intervals,  when  the  syncope  would 
permit  him,  and  his  words,  so  far  as  intelligible,  partook  of  hie  afleutcd  and 
conceited,  yet  not  ungenerous  character. 

"  Most  rustical  jouth,"  he  said, "  thy  fortune  hath  prevailed  over  knightly 
skill  ~~  and  Audacity  hath  overcome  Condesceusion,  even  as  the  kite  hath 
sometimes  hawked  at  and  struck  down  the  falcon-gentle. — Fly  and  save  thy- 
self!— Take  my  purse — it  is  in  the  nether  pocket  of  my  carnation-coloured 
hoso  —  and  is  worth  a  clown's  aooeptancE.  See  that  my  mails,  with  my 
vestments,  be  sent  to  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Mary's" — (here  his  voice  grew 
weak,  and  his  mind  and  recollection  seemed  to  waver)  —  "I  bestow  the  cut 
velvet  jerkin,  with  close  breeches  conforming — for — oh! — the  good  of  my 

"Be  of  good  comfort,  sir,*'  said  Halbert;  half  distracted  with  his  agony 
of  pity  and  reraorso.     "  I  trust  you  shall  yet  do  well  —  Oh  for  a  leech  P 

"Were  there  twenty  ijhysicians,  0  most  generous  Audacity,  and  that  were 
a  grave  spectacle  —  I  might  not  survive,  my  life  is  ebbing  Kist. — Commend 
me  to  the  rustical  njniph  whom  I  called  my  Discretion  —  0  Claridiana  1 — 
true  empress  of  this  bleeding  hearts— which  now  bleedetb  in  sad  earnest! — 
Place  me  on  the  ground  at  my  length,  most  rustical  victor,  born  to  quench 
the  pride  of  the  burning  light  of  the  most  felicitous  court  of  Feliciana  —  0 
s^nts  and  angels  —  knights  and  ladies ^ masques  and  theatres  —  quaint 
devioea  —  chain-work  and  broidery  —  love,  honour,  and  beauty ! " 
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While  muttering  these  last  words,  which  slid  from  him,  as  it  were  nn- 
awares,  while  doubtless  he  was  calling  to  mind  the  glories  of  the  English 
court,  the  gallant  Sir  Piercle  Shafton  stretched  out  his  limbs  —  groaned 
deeply,  shut  his  ejes,  and  hecame  motionless. 

The  victor  tote  his  hair  for  Tery  sorrow,  as  he  looked  on  the  pale  counte- 
nance of  his  rictim.  Life,  he  thought,  had  not  utterly  fled,  but  without 
better  aid  than  his  own,  he  saw  not  now  it  could  be  preserved. 

"  Why,"  ho  exclaimed  in  vain  penitence,  "  why  did  I  provoke  him  to  an 
issue  so  fatal !  Would  to  God  I  had  submitted  to  the  worst  insult  man  could 
receive  from  man,  rather  than  be  the  bloody  instrument  of  this  bloody  deed 
—  and  doubly  cursed  be  this  evil-boding  spot,  which,  haunted  as  I  knew  it 
to  be  by  a  witch  or  n  devil,  I  yet  chose  for  the  place  of  combat!  In  nny 
other  place,  save  this,  there  hod  been  help  to  be  gotten  by  speed  of  foot,  or 
by  uplifting  of  voice  —  but  here  there  is  no  one  to  be  found  by  search,  no 
one  to  hear  my  shouts,  save  the  evil  spirit  who  has  counselled  this  mischief. 
It  is  not  her  hour — I  will  essay  the  spell  howsoever ;  and  if  she  can  give  rae 
aid,  she  shall  do  it,  or  know  of  what  a  madmau  is  capable  oven  against  those 
of  another  world !" 

Ho  spurned  his  bloody  shoe  from  his  foot,  and  repeated  the  spell  with 
which  the  reader  is  well  aequdnted ;  hut  there  was  neither  voice,  appari- 
tion, nor  signal  of  answer.  The  youth,  in  the  impatience  of  his  despair, 
and  with  the  rash  hardihood  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character, 
shouted  aloud,  "  Witch — Sorceress — Fiend  1 — art  thou  deaf  to  my  cries  of 
help,  and  so  ready  («  appear  and  answer  those  of  vengeance !  Arise  and 
speak  to  rae,  or  I  will  choke  up  thy  fountain,  tear  down  thy  hollybush,  and 
leave  thy  haunt  as  waste  and  bare  as  thy  fatal  assistance  has  made  me  waste 
of  comfort  and  bare  of  counsel  1" — This  furious  and  raving  invocation  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  distant  sound,  resembling  a  hollo,  from  the  gorge 
of  the  ravine.  "  Now  may  Saint  Mary  be  praised,"  said  the  youth,  hastily 
fastening  his  eandal,  "  I  hear  the  voice  of  some  living  man,  who  may  give 
me  counsel  and  help  in  this  fearful  extremity." 

Having  donned  his  sandal,  Halbert  Glendinning,  hallooing  at  intervals, 
in  answer  to  the  sound  which  he  had  heard,  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  hunted 
buck  down  the  tugged  defile,  as  if  paradise  had  been  before  him,  hell  and 
all  her  furies  behind,  and  his  eternal  happiness  or  misery  had  depended 
upon  the  speed  which  he  exerted.  In  a  space  incredibly  short  for  any  one 
but  a  Scottish  mountaineer  having  his  nerves  strung  by  the  deepest  and 
most  passionate  interest,  the  youfli  reached  the  entrance  of  the  ravine, 
through  which  the  rill  that  flows  down  Corri-nan-shian  discharges  itself, 
and  unites  with  the  brook  that  waters  the  little  ralley  of  Glendearg. 

Here  he  paused,  and  looked  around  him  upwards  and  downwards  through 
the  glen,  without  perceiving  a  human  form.  Hia  heart  sank  within  him. 
But  the  windings  of  the  glen  intercepted  his  prospect,  and  the  person,  whose 
voice  be  had  heard,  might  therefore,  be  at  no  great  distance,  though  not 
obvious  to  his  sight.  The  branches  of  an  oak-tree,  which  shot  straight  out 
from  the  face  of  a  tall  cliff,  proffered  to  his  bold  spirit,  steady  head,  and 
active  limbs,  the  moans  of  ascending  it  as  a  place  of  out-look,  although  the 
enterprise  was  what  most  men  would  have  shrunk  from.  But  by  one  bound 
from  the  earth,  the  active  youth  caught  hold  of  the  lower  branch,  and  swung 
himself  up  into  the  tree,  and  in  a  minute  more  gmned  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
from  whicn  he  could  easily  descry  a  human  figure  descending  the  vallev. 
It  was  not  that  of  a  shepherd,  or  of  a  hunter,  and  scarcely  any  others  used 
to  traverse  this  deserted  solitude,  especially  coming  from  the  north,  since 
the  reader  may  remember  that  the  brook  took  its  rise  from  an  extensive  and 
dangerous  morass  which  lay  in  that  direction. 

But  Halbert  Olendinning  did  not  paiise  to  consider  who  the  traveller 
might  be,  or  what  might  be  the  purpose  of  his  journey.  To  know  that  he 
saw  a  human  being,  and  might  receive,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  tha 
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oountenanoe  and  advice  of  a  fellow-creature,  was  enough  for  him  at  the 
moment.  lie  threw  himself  from  tho  pinnacle  of  the  ulsff  once  more  into 
the  armi  of  the  projecting  oak-tree,  whose  houghs  waved  in  middle  air, 
anchored  by  the  roota  in  a  huge  rift  or  chasm  of  the  roek.  Catching  at 
the  branch  which  was  nearest  to  him,  he  dropped  himself  from  that  height 
upon  tho  ground;  and  such  was  tho  athletic  sprjngineas  of  his  youthful 
elnews,  that  he  pitched  there  as  lightly,  and  with  as  little  injury,  as  the 
falcon  stooping  from  her  wheel. 

To  resume  his  race  at  full  speed  up  the  glen,  was  the  work  of  an  instant ; 
and  as  ho  turned  angle  after  angle  of  tho  indented  hanks  of  the  valley, 
without  meeting  that  which  he  sought,  he  became  half  afraid  that  tho  form 
which  he  had  seen  at  such  a  distance  had  already  melted  into  thin  air,  and 
was  either  a  deception  of  his  own  imagination,  or  of  the  elementary  spirits 
by  which  the  valley  was  supposed  to  be  haunted. 

But  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  as  he  turned  round  the  base  of  a  huge  and 
distinguished  crag,  he  saw,  straight  before  and  very  near  to  him,  a  person, 
whose  dress,  as  he  viewed  it  hastily,  resembled  that  of  a  pilgrim. 

He  was  a  man  of  advanced  life,  and  wearing  a  long  heard,  having  on  his 
head  a  large  slouched  hat,  without  either  band  or  brooch.  His  dress  was  a 
tunic  of  black  serge,  which,  like  those  commonly  called  hussar-cloaks,  had 
an  upper  part,  which  covered  the  arms  and  fell  down  on  the  lower ;  a  small 
scrip  and  bottle,  which  hung  at  his  back,  with  a  stout  staff  in  his  hand, 
completed  his  equipage.  His  step  was  feeble,  like  that  of  one  exhausted 
by  a  toilsome  journey. 

"  Save  ye,  ^ood  father  I"  said  the  youth.  "  God  and  Oor  Lady  have  sent 
you  to  my  assistance." 

"  And  in  what,  my  son,  can  so  frail  a  creature  as  I  am,  be  of  service  to 

Jon  ?"  said  the  old  man,  not  a  little  surpriaod  at  being  thus  accosted  by  so 
andsome  a  youth,  his  features  discomposed  hy  anxiety,  his  face  flushed 
with  exertion,  his  hands  and  much  of  his  dress  stSiined  with  blood. 

"A  man  bleeds  to  death  in  the  valley  here,  hard  by.  Come  with  me  — 
como  with  me!  You  are  aged — you  have  esperi once— you  have  at  least 
your  senses^nnd  mine  have  well  nigh  left  me." 

"A  man  —  and  bleeding  to  death  —  and  here  in  this  desolate  spot  I"  said 
the  sti-anger. 

"Stay  not  to  question  it,  father,"  said  the  youth,  "but  come  instantly  to 
his  rescue.     Follow  me, — follow  me,  without  an  instant's  delay." 

"Nay,  but,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man,  "we  do  not  lightly  follow  the 
giiides  who  present  themselves  thus  suddenly  in  the  bosom  of  a  howling 
wilderness.  Ere  I  foltow  thee,  thou  must  expound  to  me  thy  name,  thy 
purpose,  and  thy  cause," 

"  There  is  no  time  to  expound  any  thing,"  said  Halbert ;  "  I  tell  thee  a 
man's  life  is  at  stake,  and  thou  must  como  to  aid  him,  or  I  will  carry  theo 
thither  by  force!" 

"  Nay,  thou  shalt  not  need,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  if  it  indeed  be  as  thou 
sayest,  I  will  follow  thee  of  free-will  —  the  rather  that  I  am  not  wholly  un- 
skilled iu  leech-craft,  and  have  in  my  scrip  that  which  may  do  thy  friend  a 
service^ Yet  walk  more  slowly*  I  pray  theo,  for  I  am  already  well-nigh  fore- 
spent  with  travel," 

With  the  indignant  impatience  of  the  fiery  steed  when  compelled  by  his 
rider  to  keep  pace  with  some  slow  drudge  upon  the  highway,  Halbert 
accompanied  the  wayfarer,  burning  with  anxiety  which  he  endeavoured  to 
subdue,  that  he  might  not  alarm  his  companion,  who  was  obviously  afraid 
to  trast  him.  When  they  reached  the  place  where  they  were  to  turn  off  the 
wider  glen  int«  the  Corri,  the  traveller  made  a  doubtful  pause,  as  if  unwiiling 
to  leave  the  broader  path — "^Young  man,"  he  said,  "  if  thou  meanest  aught 
tut  good  to  these  gray  hairs,  tliou  wilt  gain  little  by  thy  cruelty — I  have  no 
earthly  treasure  to  tempt  either  robber  or  murderer." 
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"And  I,"  aaid  the  joutli,  "am  neither  — and  yet  —  God  of  Heaven!  —  1 
mail  he  a  nmrderer,  nnless  your  aid  cornea  in  time  to  this  wounded  wreteh  \" 
"  la  it  eyen  so,"  said  the  trSTeller  ;  "nnd  do  human  passions  disturb  the 
breast  of  nature,  even  in  her  deepest  solitude !  — Yet  Why  should  I  martel 
that  where  darkness  abides  the  works  of  darkness  should  abound? — By  its 
fruits  is  the  tree  known — Lead  on,  unhappy  youth — I  follow  thee !" 

And  with  better  will  to  the  journey  than  he  had  evinced  hitherto,  the 
stranger  exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost,  and  seemed  to  forgot  his  own 
fatigue  in  his  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  hie  impatient  guide. 

What  was  the  surprise  of  Halhert  Glandinning,  when,  upon  arriving  at 
the  fatal  spot,  he  saw  no  appearance  of  the  body  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  1 
The  traces  of  the  fray  wero  .otherwise  sufficiently  visihie.  Tho  knight's 
cloak  had  indeed  vanished  as  well  as  his  body,  but  his  doublet  remained 
where  he  had  laid  it  down,  and  the  turf  on  which  he  had  been  stretched  waa 
stained  with  blood  in  many  a  dark  crimaon  spot. 

Aa  he  gazed  round  him  in  terror  and  astonishment,  Halhert's  eyes  fell 
upon  the  place  of  sepulture  which  had  so  lately  appeared  to  gape  for  a 
Tiotim.  It  waa  no  longer  open,  and  it  seemed  that  earth  had  received  the 
espected  tenant;  for  3ie  usual  narrow  hillock  was  piled  over  what  had 
lately  been  an  open  grave,  and  the  green  sod  was  adjusted  over  all  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  experienced  sexton.  Halbert  stood  aghast.  The  idea  rushed 
on  his  mind  irresistibly,  that  the  earth-heap  before  him  enclosed  what  had 
lately  been  a  living,  moving,  and  sentient  fellow-creature,  whom,  on  litUe 
provocation,  his  fell  act  had  reduced  to  a  clod  of  the  valley,  as  senseless  and 
as  coldaa  the  turf  under  which  he  rested.  The  hand  that  acooped  the  grave 
had  completed  its  word  ;  and  whose  hand  could  it  he  save  that  of  the  myste- 
rious being  of  doubtful  quality,  whom  his  rashness  had  invoked,  and  whom 
he  had  suffered  to  intermingle  in  his  destinies? 

As  he  stood  witl  clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes,  bitterly  ruing  his  rash- 
ness, he  was  roused  by  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  whose  suspicions  of  his 
guide  had  agiun  been  awakened  by  finding  the  scene  so  different  from  what 
Halbert  had  led  him  to  espeot.^"  Young  man,"  he  swd,  "  hast  thou  baited 
thy  tongue  with  falsehood  to  cut  perhaps  only  a  few  daya  from  the  life  of 
one  whom  Nature  will  soon  call  home,  without  guilt  on  thy  part  to  hasten 
his  journey?" 

"  By  the  blessed  Heaven ! — by  our  dear  Lady  1"  ejaculated  Halbert 

"Swoar  not  at  all!"  said  tbe  stranger,  interrupting  him,  "neither  by 
Heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne,  nor  by  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool  — nor  by 
the  creatures  whom  he  hath  made,  for  they  are  but  earth  and  clay  as  we 
are.  Let  thy  yea  be  yea,  and  thy  nay,  nay.  Tell  me  in  a  word,  why  and 
for  what  purpose  thou  hast  feigned  a  tale,  to  load  a  bewildered  traveller  yet 
farther  astray !" 

"  As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  aaid  Glendinning,  "  I  left  him  here  bleeding 
to  death  — and  now  I  nowhere  apy  him,  and  much  I  doubt  that  the  tomb 
that  thou  seest  has  closed  on  his  mortal  remains!" 

"And  who  is  he  for  whose  fate  thou  art  so  anxious?"  said  tho  strangerj 
"  or  how  is  it  possible  that  this  wounded  man  ceuld  have  been  either  re- 
moved from,  or  interred  in,  a  plaoe  so  solitary?" 

"  His  name,"  said  Halbert,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  ia  Piercie  Shafton 
—  there,  on  that  very  spot  I  left  him  bleeding;  and  what  power  has  con- 
veyed him  hence,  I  know  no  more  than  thou  dost." 

"  Piorcie  Shaflon  ?"  said  the  stranger ;  "  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  of  Wilverlon, 
a  kinsman,  as  it  ia  said,  of  the  great  Piercie  of  Northumlierland  ?  If  thou 
hast  slain  him,  to  return  to  the  territories  of  the  proud  Abbot  is  to  give  thy 
neck  to  the  gallows.  He  ia  well  known,  that  Piercie  Shafton ;  the  meddling 
tool  of  wiser  plotters — a  harebrained  trafficker  in  treason  — a  champion  of 
the  Pope,  employed  as  a  forlorn  hope  by  those  more  politic  heads,  who  have 
more  will  to  work  miachief,  than  valour  to  encounter  danger.  —  Come  with 
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me,  yourti,  and  saTs  thyself  from  the  evil  eonsequenoes  of  this  deed — Guide 
me  tj  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  and  thj  reward  shall  be  protection  and  safeW." 
Again  Halbert  paused,  and  snmnioned  his  mind  to  a  hasty  council.  The 
vengeance  with  which  the  Abbot  was  likely  to  visit  the  slaughter  of  Shafton, 
bis  friend,  and  in  some  measure  his  guest,  was  likely  to  be  severe ;  yet,  in 
the  various  contingencies  which  he  had  considered  previous  to  their  duel, 
be  bad  una^couutnbly  omitted  to  reflect  what  was  to  be  his  line  of  conduct 
in  case  of  Sir  Pieccie  falling  by  his  hand.  If  he  returned  to  Glendearg,  be 
was  sure  to  draw  on  bis  whole  family,  including  Mary  Avenel,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Abbot  and  community,  whereas  it  was  possible  that  flight 
mif:;bt  make  him  be  regarded  as  the  sole  author  of  the  deed,  and  might  avert 
tlie  indignation  of  the  monks  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  pater- 
nal tower.  Halbert  reeolSeoted  also  the  favour  expressed  for  the  household, 
and  especially  for  Edward,  by  the  Snb-Prior ;  and  he  conceived  that  he 
could,  by  communicating  his  own  guilt  to  that  worthy  ecclesiastic,  when  at 
a  distance  from  Olendearg,  secure  nis  powerful  interposition  in  favour  of 
hi  a  family.  These  Ihougbts  rapidly  passed  through  his  mind,  and  he  deter- 
mined on  flight.  The  stranger's  company  and  bis  promised  protection  came 
in  aid  of  that  resolution ;  but  he  was  unable  to  reconcile  the  invitation 
which  the  old  man  gave  him  to  accompany  him  for  safety  to  the  Castle  of 
Avenel,  with  the  conneiions  of  Julian,  the  present  usurper  of  that  inherit- 
ance. "Good  father,"  be  said,  "I  fear  that  you  mistake  the  man  with 
whom  yon  wish  me  to  harbour.  Avenel  guided  Piercie  Sbaflon  into  Scot^ 
land,  and  bis  henchmat),  Christie  of  tbe  Ciinthill,  brought  the  Southron 

"  Of  that,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  am  well  i 
to  me,  as  I  have  shown  no  reluctance  to  confi 
Julian  Avenel  welcome,  or  at  least  safe^." 

"  Father,"  replied  Halbert,  "  though  I  can  ill  reconcile  what  thou  sayest 
with  what  Julian  Avenel  hath  done,  yet  caring  little  about  the  safety  of  a 
creature  so  lost  as  myself,  and  as  thy  words  seem  those  of  truth  and  honesty, 
and  finally,  as  thou  didst  render  thyself  frankly  up  to  my  conduct,  I  will 
return  the  confidence  thou  hast  shown,  and  accompany  thee  to  the  Castle 
of  Avenel  by  a  road  which  thou  thyself  eouldst  never  have  discovered." 
He  led  the  way,  and  the  old  man  followed  for  some  time  in  silence. 


Cimiitn  till  €min\T[-'' 


The  feelings  of  compunction  with  which  Halbert  Glendinning  was  visited 
upon  this  painful  occasion,  were  deeper  than  belonged  to  an  age  and  coun- 
try in  which  human  life  was  held  so  cheap.  They  fell  far  short  certainly 
of  those  which  might  have  afliictcd  a  mind  regulated  by  belter  religious 
precepts,  and  more  strictly  trained  under  sociw  laws;  but  still  they  were 
deep  and  severely  felt,  and  divided  in  Halbert's  heart  even  tbe  regret  with 

'  ■  '   '  '    '  from  Mary  Avenel  and  the  tower  o'  '""  '"" 

let  walked  silently  by  his  side  fc 
- "  My  son,  it  has  been  said  that  si 
10  much  cast  down  ?— Tell  me  f 
e  that  my  gray  head  may  devise  counsel  and  a 
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"Alas!"  said  Halbert  Glendinniii|;,  "caa  you  wonder  why  I  am  cask 
down?  —  I  am  at  this  instant  a  fugitive  from  my  father's  house,  from  my 
mother,  and  from  my  friends,  and  I  hear  on  my  head  the  blood  of  a  man 
who  injured  mo  but  m  idle  words,  which  I  have  thus  bloodily  requited.  My 
heart  now  fella  me  I  have  done  evil  —  it  were  harder  than  these  rocks  if  it 
could  bear  unmoved  the  thought,  that  I  have  sent  this  man  to  a  Jong  aocounl, 
wnhouslod  and  unshrieved  I" 

"Pause  there,  my  son,"  said  the  travell  Th  t  th  u  hast  defaced 

God's  Ullage  in  thy  neighbour's  person  —  tl  t  tl  u  hast  nt  dust  to  dust 
in  idle  wrath  or  idler  pride,  is  indeed  a  sin  of  th  d  j  t  dj  ^that  thou 
hast  cut  short  the  space  which  Heaven  mi^ht  h         all  w  d  him  for  re- 

Sentance,  makes  it  yet  more  deadly  —  hut  t      all  this  th        ia  balm  in 
ilead." 
"  I  understand  you  not,  father,"  said  Halb    t     t  u  k  1  y  th    aolemn  tone 


The  old  man  proceeded.  "  Tliou  hast  slain  thine  eneniy — ^it  was  a  cruel 
deed:  thou  haat  out  him  off  perchance  in  his  sins^ — ^it  is  a  fearful  aggrava- 
tion. Do  yet  by  my  counsel,  and  in  lieu  of  him  whom  thou  hast  perchance 
consigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  let  thine  efforts  wrest  another  subject 
from  the  reign  of  the  Evil  One." 

"  I  understand  you,  father,"  said  Halbert ;  "  thou  wouldst  have  me  atone 
for  my  rashness  by  doing  service  to  the  soul  of  my  adversary  —  But  how 
may  this  be?  I  have  no  money  to  purchase  masses,  and  gladly  would  I 
go  barefoot  to  the  Holy  Land  to  free  his  spirit  from  purgatory,  only 
that " 

"  My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  interrupting  him,  "  the  sinner  for  whose 
redemption  I  entreat  you  to  labour,  is  not  the  dead  but  the  living.  It  is 
not  for  the  soul  of  thine  enemy  I  would  exhort  thee  to  pray  —  that  has 
already  had  its  final  doom  from  a  Judge  as  merciful  as  he  is  just;  nor, 
wert  thou  to  coin  that  rock  into  ducate,  and  obtain  a  mass  for  each  one, 
■would  it  avail  the  departed  a^irit.  Where  the  tree  hath  fallen,  it  must  lie. 
But  the  sapling,  which  hath  m  it  yet  the  vigour  and  juice  of  life,  may  be 
bended  to  the  point  to  which  it  ought  to  incline." 

"Art  thou  a  priest,  father?"  sjud  the  young  man,  "or  by  ivhat  com- 
mission dost  thou  talk  of  such  high  matters  7" 

"By  that  of  my  Almighty  Master,"  said  the  traveller,  "under  whose 
banner  I  .im  an  enlisted  soldier." 

Halbert'a  acquaintance  with  religioua  matters  was  no  deeper  than  could 
be  derived  from  the  Archbiahop  of  Saint  Andrew's  Catechism,  and  the 
pamphlet  called  the  Twapennie  Faith,  both  which  were  industriously  -ir  'u 
lated  and  recommended  by  the  monks  of  Saint  Mary'        >  t  h  b  n 

different  and  superficial  a  theologian,  ho  began  to  suspect  th  t  h    w      n 
in  company  with  one  of  the  gospellers,  or  heretics,  bef       wh         nfl 
the  ancient  system  of  religion  now  tottered  to  the  very  f  u  d  t    n      B    d 
up,  as  may  well  be  presumed,  in  a  holy  horror  agm     t  th        f    n  d  bl 
sectaries,  the  youth's  first  feelings  were  those  of  a  loyal    nd  d      f>d    h      h 
■vassal.     "  Old  man,"  he  said,  "  wert  thou  able  to  make  good  w  th  th    h     d 
the  words  that  thy  tongue  hath  spoken  against  our  H  1    M  th      Ch      1 
we  should  have  tried  upon  this  moor  which  of  our  o      d    hath  th    b  tt 
champion." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  stranger,  "  if  thou  art  a  true  soldie     f  P  ra     th  It 

not  pause  from  thy  purpose  because  thou  hast  the  odd      f  y  d     f 

strength  on  thy  side.  Hearken  to  me,  my  son.  I  ha  h  d  th  hi? 
to  make  thy  peace  with  Heaven,  and  thou  hast  rejected  my  p  ff  I  11 
now  show  thee  how  thou  shalt  make  thy  reconciliation  w  th  th  p  w  1 
this  world.  Take  this  gray  head  from  the  frail  body  wl  h  pp  t  t 
ajid  carry  it  to  the  chair  of  proud  Abbot  Boniface ;  and  when  thou  telleat 
him  thou  hast  slain  Piorcie  Shafton.  and  his  ire  rises  at  the  deed,  lay  fho 
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head  of  Henrj  Wardea  at  his  foot,  and  thou  shalt  have  praue  instead  of 

Ilalbert  Glendlnning  stepped  back  in  surprise.  "  What  1  are  you  that 
Henry  Warden  so  famous  among  tiio  heretics,  that  even  Knos's  najne  is 
scarce  more  frequently  in  their  mouths?  Art  thou  he,  and  dsirest  thou  to 
approach  the  Halidome  of  Saint  Mary'a?" 

■'  I  am  Henry  Warden,  of  a  surety,"  said  the  old  man,  "  far  unworthy  to 
he  named  in  the  same  breath  with  Knox,  but  yet  willing  to  Tonture  on 
whatever  dangers  my  master's  service  may  call  me  to." 

"Hearken  to  me,  then,"  said  Halbert;  "  to  slay  thee,  I  have  no  heart  — 
to  make  thee  prisoner,  were  equally  to  bring  thy  blood  on  my  head  —  to 
leave  thee  in  this  wild  witliout  a  guide,  were  little  better.  I  will  conduct 
thee,  as  I  promised,  in  safety  to  the  Castle  of  Avenel ;  but  breathe  not, 
while  we  are  on  the  journey,  a  word  against  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  church 
of  which  I  am  an  unworthj^but  though  an  ignorant,  a  aealous  member. — 
When  thou  art  there  arrived,  beware  of  thyself — there  is  a  high  price  upon 
thy  head,  and  Julian  Avenel  loves  the  glance  of  gold  bonnet-pieces."  * 

"  Yet  thou  sayest  not,"  answered  the  Protestant  preacher,  for  such  he 
was,  "  that  for  Incre  ha  would  sell  the  blood  of  his  guest  ?" 

'■  Not  if  thou  comest  an  invited  stranger,  relying  on  his  fiuth,"  said  tha 
youth ;  "  evil  as  Julian  may  bo,  he  dare  not  break  the  rites  of  hospitality ; 
for,  loose  as  we  on  these  niarclies  may  be  in  all  other  ties,  these  are  re- 
spected amongst  us  even  to  idolatry,  and  his  nearest  relations  would  think 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  spill  his  blood  themselves,  to  efface  the  disgrace 
such  treason,  would  bring  upon  their  name  and  lineage.  But  if  tbon  goesb 
self-invited,  and  without  assurance  of  safety,  I  promise  thee  thy  risk  is 

"  I  am  in  God's  hand,"  answered  the  preacher ;  "  it  is  on  His  errand  that 
I  traverse  these  wilds  amidst  dangers  of  every  kind;  while  I  am  useful  for 
my  master's  service,  they  shall  not  prevail  against  me,  and  when,  like  the 
barren  fig-tree,  I  can  no  longer  produce  fruit,  what  imports  it  when  or  by 
whom  the  axe  ia  laid  to  the  root  ?" 

"  Your  courage  and  devotion,"  said  Glendicning,  "  arc  worthy  of  a  better 

"  That,"  said  Warden,  "  cannot  be — mine  is  the  very  best." 
They  continued  their  journey  in  silence,  Halbert  Glondinn  n      t  ic  ng 
with  the  utmost  accuracy  the  mazes  of  the  dangerous  and  intricat   m  s 

and  hills  which  divided  the  Halidome  from  the  barony  of  Aven  I      F    m 


s  obliged  to  stop,  in  order  to  assist  his  con  pan 
cross  tlie  black:  intervals  of  quaking  bog,  called  in  the  Scottish  d  a)  1 
by  which  the  firmer  parts  of  the  morass  were  intersected. 


"  Oouri^e,  old  man,"  said  Halbert,  as  ho  saw  his  companion  aim  t  x 
hausted  with  fatigue,  "  we  shall  soon  be  npon  hard  ground.  And  y  t  ft 
as  this  moss  is,  I  have  seen  the  merry  falconers  go  through  it  as  1  ght  as 
deer  when  the  quarry  was  upon  the  flight." 

"  True,  my  son,"  answered  Warden,  "  for  so  I  will  still  call  u  th  u_h 
you  term  me  no  longer  father;  and  even  so  doth  headlong  youth  pu  ts 

pleasures,  without  regard  to  the  mire  and  the  peril  of  the  path  th  ugh 
which  they  are  hurried." 

"  I  have  already  told  thee,"  answered  Halbert  Glendlnning,  sternly,  "  that 
I  will  hear  nothing  from  thee  that  savours  of  doctrine." 

"  Nay,  but,  my  son,"  answered  Warden,  "  thy  spiritual  father  himself 
would  surely  not  dispute  the  truth  of  what  I  have  now  spoken  for  your 
edification !" 

Glendlnning  stoutly  replied,  "  I  know  not  how  that  may  be  —  but  I  wot- 
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well  it  is  tho  fashion  of  your  brotherhood  to  bait  ^our  hook  with  fair  dis* 
courae,  and  to  hold  yourselves  up  as  angels  of  Sight,  that  you  may  the 
better  extend  the  kingdom  of  darkness." 

"  May  God,"  replied  tho  preacher,  "  pardon  those  who  haye  thus  reported 
of  his  servants!  I  will  not  offend  thee,  my  son,  by  being  instant  out  of 
season  —  thou  speafcest  but  as  thou  art  taught  —  yet  sure  I  trust  that  so 
goodly  a  youdi  will  be  still  rescned,  like  a  brand  from  the  burning." 

While  he  thus  spake,  the  Torge  of  the  morass  was  attained,  and  thoir 
path  lay  on  the  declivity.  Green-sward  it  was,  and,  viewed  from  a  distance, 
obeqiler«d  with  its  narrow  and  verdant  line  the  dark-brown  heath  which  it 
traversed,  though  the  distinction  was  not  so  easily  traced  when  they  were 
walking  on  it.*  The  old  man  pursued  bis  journey  with  comparative  ease ; 
and,  unwilling  again  io  awaken  the  jealous  aeal  of  his  young  companion 
for  the  Roman  faith,  he  discoursed  on  other  matters.  The  tone  of  bis  oon- 
Tersation  was  still  grave,  moral,  and  instructive.  He  had  travelled  much, 
and  knew  both  the  langut^e  and  manners  of  other  countries,  concerning 
which  Halbert  Glendinning,  already  antieipatinc  the  possibility  of  being 
obliged  to  leave  Scotland  for  tho  deed  he  had  done,  was  naturally  and 
anxM>n8!y  desirous  of  information.  By  degrees  he  was  more  attracted  by 
the  charms  of  the  stranger's  conversation  tlian  repelled  by  the  dread  of  his 
dangerous  oharactor  as  a  heretic,  and  Halbert  had  called  him  father  raoro 
than  once,  ere  the  turrets  of  Avenol  Castle  came  in  view. 

The  situation  of  this  ancient  fortress  was  remarkable.  It  occupied  s. 
'small  rocky  islet  in  a  mountain  lake,  or  farn.  as  such  a  piece  of  water  is 
called  in  Westmoreland.  The  lake  might  be  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
surrounded  by  hills  of  considerable  height,  -which,  except  where  old  trees 
and  brushwood  occupied  the  ravines  that  divided  them  from  each  other, 
were  bare  and  heathy.  The  surprise  of  the  spectator  was  chiefly  excited 
by  finding  a  piece  of  water  situated  in  that  hi^h  and  mountainous  region, 
and  the  landscape  around  had  features  which  might  rather  be  termed  wild, 
than  either  romantic  or  sublime ;  yet  the  scene  was  not  without  its  charms. 
Under  the  burning  sun  of  summer,  the  clear  azuro  of  the  deep  unruffled 
lake  refreshed  the  eye,  and  impressed  the  mind  with  a  pleasing  feeling  of 
deep  soHtude.  In  winter,  when  tho  snow  lay  on  tho  mountains  around, 
these  dazzling  masses  appeared  to  ascend  far  beyond  their  wonted  and  natu- 
ral height,  while  the  lake,  which  stretched  beneath,  and  filled  their  bosom 
with  all  its  frozen  waves,  lay  like  the  surface  of  a  darkened  and  broken 
mirror  around  the  black  and  rocky  islet,  and  the  walls  of  the  gray  castle 
with  which  it  was  crowned. 

As  the  castio  oocnpied,  either  with  its  principal  buildings,  or  with  its 
flanking  and  outward  walls,  every  projecting  point  of  rook,  which  served  as 
its  site,  it  seemed  as  completely  surrounded  by  water  as  the  nest  of  a  wild 
swan,  save  where  a  narrow  causeway  extended  betwixt  the  islet  and  the 
shore.  But  the  fortress  was  larger  in  appearance  than  in  reality ;  and  of 
the  buildings  which  it  actually  contained,  many  had  become  ruinous  and 
uninhabitable.  In  the  times  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Avenel  family,  these 
had  been  occupied  by  a  considerable  garrison  of  followers  and  retainers, 
but  they  were  now  in  a  great  measure  deserted ;  and  Julian  Avenel  would 
probably  have  fixed  his  habitation  in  a  residence  better  suited  to  his  dimi- 
nished fortunes,  had  it  not  been,  for  the  great  security  which  the  situation 
of  the  old  ooatla  afforded  to  a  man  of  his  precarious  and  perilous  mode  of 
life.  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  the  spot  could  scarce  have  been  more  happily 
chosen,  for  it  could  be  rendered  almost  completely  inaccessible  at  the  jjlea- 
suro  of  the  inhabitant.  Tbe.distanee  betwixt  the  nearest  shore  and  the  islet 
was  not  indeed  above  an  hundred  yards ;  but  then  the  causeway  which  con- 
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neoted  them  was  estremely  narrow,  and  completely  divided  ty  two  cuta, 
one  in  the  mid-way  between  the  ialot  and  shore,  and  another  elose  under 
the  outward  gate  of  the  castle.     These  formed  a  formidable,  and  almost  m 


The  situation  of  Julian  Avenel,  engaged  ii 

rty  to  almost  every  dark  and  mysterious  In 
that  wild  and  military  frontier,  required  s 
security.  Ilia  own  ambiguous  and  doubtful  course  of  policy  had  imreased 
these  dangers ;  for  as  he  made  professions  to  both  parties  in  the  state,  and 
oecasionaily  united  more  actively  with  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  chanced 
best  to  serve  his  immediate  purpose,  he  conldnot  be  said  to  have  eitlier  firm 
allies  and  protectors,  or  determined  enemies.  Hia  life  was  a  life  of  expe- 
dients and  of  peril ;  and  while,  in  pursuit  of  his  interest,  he  made  all  tha 
doubles  which  he  thought  necessary  to  attain  his  object,  he  often  overran 
his  prey,  and  missed  that  which  he  might  have  gained  by  observing  iv 
straighter  course. 


(CliEiptn  tjit  'iEmiiitii-/n]irtii. 


Whkk,  issuing  from  the  gorge  of  a  pasa  which  terminated  upon  the  lalte, 
the  travellers  came  in  sight  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Avenel,  the  old  man 
looted  with  earnest  attention  upon  the  scene  before  him.  The  castle  was, 
as  we  have  said,  in  many  plaees  ruinoaa,  as  was  evident,  even  at  this  dia^ 
tanee,  by  the  brofeen,  rugged,  and  irregular  outline  of  the  walla  and  of  the 
towers.  In  others  it  seemed  more  entice,  and  a  pillar  of  dark  smoke,  whioh 
ascended  from  the  chimneys  of  the  donjon,  and  spread  its  long  dusky  pennon 
through  the  clear  ether,  indicated  that  it  waa  inhabited.  But  no  corn-fields 
or  enclosed  pasture-grounds  on  the  side  of  the  lake  showed  that  provident 
attention  to  comfort  and  aubsistcncewhichusually  appeared  near  the  houses 
of  the  greater,  and  even  of  the  lesser  barons.  There  were  no  cottages  with 
their  patches  of  infield,  and  their  crofts  and  gardens,  surrounded  oy  rowa 
of  massive  sycamores ;  no  church  with  its  simple  tower  in  the  valley ;  no 
herda  of  sheep  among  the  hilla  ;  no  cattle  on  the  lower  ground  ;  nothing 
which  intimated  the  occaaional  prosecution  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  in- 
dustry. It  was  plain  that  the  inhabitants,  whether  few  or  numerous,  must 
be  considered  as  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  living  within  its  defended  pre- 
cijicta,  and  subsisting  by  moans  which  were  other  than  peaceful. 

Probably  it  was  with  this  conviction  that  the  old  man,  gasine  on  the  castle, 
muttered  to  himself,  "LapU  offensionis  etpefra  scandali!"  and  then,  turning 
to  Halbert  Olendinning,  he  added,  "  We  may  say  of  yonder  fort  as  King 
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James  did  of  another  fostnesa  in  this  province,  that  he  who  huilt  it  was  & 
tliief  in  his  heart."* 

"  But  it  waa  not  so,"  answered  Glendioning ;  "  yonder  castle  was  huilt  hy 
the  old  lords  of  Avenel,  men  as  much  beloved  in  peace  aa  they  were  respeoted 
in  war.  They  were  the  hulwark  of  the  frontiers  against  foreigners,  and  the 
protectors  of  the  natiyes  from  domestic  oppression.  The  present  usurper 
of  their  inheritance  no  more  resembles  them,  than  the  night-prowling  owl 
lesemhleB  a  falcon,  because  she  builds  on  the  same  rock." 

"  This  Julian  Avenol,  then,  holds  no  high  place  in  the  love  and  regard  of 
his  naighboura?"  said  Warden. 

"  So  little,"  answered  Halbert,  "  that  besides  the  jack-men  and  riders  with 
whom  he  has  associated  himself,  and  of  whom  he  has  many  at  his  disposal, 
I  know  of  few  who  voluntarily  associate  with  him.  He  has  been  more  thau 
onoe  outlawed  both  by  England  and  Scotland,  his  lands  declared  forfeited, 
and  his  head  set  at  a  price.  But  in  these  unquiet  times,  a  man  so  daring  as 
Julian  Avenel  has  ever  found  some  fi'iends  willing  to  protect  him  against 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  on  condition  of  his  aecret  services." 

"You  describe  a  dangerous. man,"  replied  Warden. 

"You  may  have  esperionce  of  that,"  replied  the  youth,  "if  you  deal  not 
the  more  warily ;  — though  it  may  be  that  he  also  has  forsaken  the  commu- 
nity of  the  church,  and  gone  astray  in  the  path  of  heresy." 

"  What  vour  blindness  terras  the  path  of  heresy,"  answered  the  reformer, 
"is  indeed  the  straight  and  narrow  way,  wherein  he  who  walks  turns  not 
aside,  whether  for  worldly  wealth  or  for  worldly  passions.  Would  to  God 
this  man  were  moved  by  no  other  and  no  worse  spirit  than  that  which 
prompts  my  poor  endeavours  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  I  This  Baron 
of  Avene!  is  personally  unknown  to  me,  ia  not  of  our  congregation  or  of  our 
counsel ;  yet  I  bear  to  him  charges  touching  my  safety,  from  those  whom  he 
must  fear  if  he  does  not  respect  them,  and  upon  that  assurance  I  will  ven- 
ture upon  hia  hold  —  I  am  now  sufficiently  refreshed  by  those  few  minutes 

"  Take  then  this  advice  for  your  safety,"  said  Halbert,  "  and  believe  that 
it  is  founded  upon  the  usage  of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants.  If  you 
better  shift  for  yourself,  ^o  not  to  the  Castle  of  Avenel  —  if  you  do  risk 
le  thither,  obtain  from  him,  if  possible,  his  safe  conduct,  and  beware 
iTie  swears  it  by  the  Black  Rood  — And  lastly,  observe  whether  he  eats 
with  you  at  the  board,  or  pledges  you  in  the  cup ;  for  if  he  gives  you  not 
these  signs  of  welcome,  his  thoughts  are  evil  towards  you." 

"Alas !"  aaid  the  preacher,  "I  have  no  better  earthly  refuge  for  the  present 
than  these  frowning  towers,  but  I  go  thither  trusting  to  aid  which  is  not  of 
this  earth  —  But  thou,  good  youth,  needest  thou  trust  thyself  in  this  dan- 
gerous den  T" 

"  I,"  answered  Halbert,  "  am  in  no  danger.  I  am  wel!  known  to  Christie 
of  the  Olinthill,  the  henchman  of  this  Julian  Avene! ;  and,  what  is  a  yet 
better  protection,  I  have  nothing  either  to  provoke  malice  or  to  tempt  plun- 

The  tramp  of  a  steed,  which  clattered  along  the  shingly  banks  of  the  loch, 
waa  now  beard  behind  them ;  and,  when  they  looked  back,  a  rider  was 
Tisibte,  his  steel  cap  and  the  point  of  his  long  lance  glancing  in  the  setting 
sun,  aa  he  rode  rapidly  towards  them. 

Halbert  Glendinning  soon  recognized  Christie  of  the  Clinthiil,  and  made 
his  companion  aware  that  the  henchman  of  Julian  Avenel  was  approaching. 

"  Ha,  youngling !"  said  Christie  to  Halbert,  as  he  came  up  to  them,  "  thou 
haat  made  good  my  word  at  iaat,  and  come  to  take  acrvieo  with  my  noble 
master,  hast  thou  not?  Thou  shalt  find  a  good  friend  and  a  true ;  and  ere 
Saint  Barnaby  come  round  again,  thou  shalt  know  every  pass  betwixt  Mill- 
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not  of  the  brotherhood  of  Saint  Marj'a  —  at  least  he  has  not  the  huist* 
of  thaae  black  cattle." 

"  He  is  n  wayfaring  man,"  aaid  Halbcrt,  "  who  has  eoncems  with  Julian 
of  Avenel.  For  myself,  I  intend  to  go  to  Edinbargh  to  see  the  court  and 
the  Queen,  and  when  I  return  hither  we  will  talk  of  your  proffer.  Me.in- 
time,  as  thou  liast  often  invited  mo  to  the  castle,  I  crave  hospitality  there 
to-ni^ht  for  myself  and  my  companion." 

"  Tor  thyself  and  welcome,  young  comrade,"  replied  Christie ;  "  but  we 
harbour  no  pilgrims,  nor  aught  that  looks  like  a  pilgrim." 

"  So  please  you,"  said  Warden,  "  I  have  letters  of  commendation  to  thy 
master  from  a  sure  friend,  whom  he  wilt  right  willingly  oblige  in  higher 
matters  than  in  affording  me  a  brief  protection.  —  And  I  am  no  pilgrim, 
but  renounce  the  same,  with  all  its  superstitious  observances." 

He  offered  his  letters  to  the  horseman,  who  shook  his  head. 

"  These,"  he  said,  "  are  matters  for  my  master,  and  it  will  be  well  if  he 
can  rend  them  himself;  for  me,  sword  and  lance  are  mv  book  and  psalter, 
and  have  been  since  I  was  twelve  years  old.  But  I  will  guide  you  to  the 
castle,  and  the  Baron  of  Avenel  will  himself  judge  of  your  errand." 

By  this  time  the  party  had  reached  the  causeway,  along  which  Christie 
advanced  at  a  trot,  iatimating  his  presence  to  the  warders  within  the  castle 
by  a  shrill  and  peculiar  whistle.  At  this  signal  the  farther  drawbridge  waa 
lowered.  The  horseman  passed  it,  and  disappeared  under  the  gloomy  portal 
which  was  beyond  it. 

Glendinning  and  his  companion  advancing  more  leisurely  along  the  rugged 
causeway,  stood  at  length  under  the  same  gateway,  over  which  frowned,  in 
dark  red  freestone,  the  ancient  armorial  bearines  of  the  house  of  Avenel, 
which  represented  a  female  figure  shrouded  and  muffled,  which  occupied 
the  whole  field.  The  causQ  of  their  assuming  so  singular  a  device  was 
uncertain,  but  the  figure  was  generally  supposed  to  represent  the  mysterious 
being  called  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel.t  The  sight  of  this  mouldering 
shield  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Halijert  the  strange  circumstances  whicS 
had  connected  his  fate  with  that  of  Mary  Avenel,  and  with  the  doings  of 
the  spiritual  being  who  was  attached  to  her  house,  and  whom  he  saw  her^ 
represented  in  stone,  as  he  had  before  seen  her  effigy  upon  the  seal-ring  of 
Walter  Avenel,  which,  with  other  trinkets  formerly  mentioned,  had  been 
saved  from  pillage,  and  brought  to^  Glendearg,  when  Maij's  mother  was 
driven  from  her  habitation. 

"  You  sigh,  roy  son,"  said  the  old  man,  observing  the  impression  made  on 
his  youthful  companion's  countenance,  but  mistaking  the  cause ;  "  if  you 
fear  to  enter,  we  may  yet  return." 

"  That  can  ye  not,"  said  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  who  emerged  at  that 
instant  from  the  side-door  under  the  archway.  "Look  yonder,  and  choose 
whether  you  will  return  skimming  the  water  like  a  wild-duck,  ox  winging 
the  wr  like  a  plover." 

They  looked,  and  saw  that  the  drawbridge  which  they  had  just  crossed 
was  again  raised,  and  now  interposed  its  planks  betwixt  the  setting  sun  and 
the  portal  of  the  castle,  deepening  the  gloom  of  the  arch  under  which  they 
stood.  Christie  laughed  and  bid  them  follow  him,  saying,  by  way  of  encour- 
agement, in  Ilalbert's  oar,  "  Answer  boldly  and  readily  to  whatever  the 
Baron  asks  you.  Never  stop  to  pick  your  words,  and  above  all  show  no 
fear  of  him — -the  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  introduced  them  info  the  large  stone  hall,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  blazed  a  huge  fire  of  wood.     The  long  oaken  table. 
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which,  as  usual,  oooupied  the  midst  of  the  apartment,  was  covered  with 
rode  preparations  for  tne  evening  meal  of  the  Biiron  and  his  chief  domestics, 
five  or  SIX  of  whom,  strong,  nthlotio,  savago-looking  men,  paced  up  and 
down  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  which  rang  to  the  jarring  clang  of  their 
long  swords  that  clashed  as  they  moved,  and  to  the  heavy  tramp  of  their 
high-heeled  jack-hoots.  Iron  jacks,  or  coats  of  buff,  formed  the  principal 
part  of  their  dress,  and  steel-bonnets,  or  large  slouched  hals  with  Spanish 
plumes  drooping  backwards,  were  their  head  attire. 

The  Baron  of  Avenel  was  one  of  those  tall,  muscular,  martial  figures, 
which  are  the  favourite  subjects  of  Salvator  Roaa.  He  wore  a  cloak  which 
had  been  once  gaily  trimmed,  hut  which,  by  long  wear  and  frequent  espo- 
Hure  to  the  weather,  was  now  faded  in  its  colours.  Thrown  negligently 
about  his  tall  jierson.  it  partly  hid,  and  partly  showed,  a  short  doublet  of 
buff,  under  which  was  in  some  places  visible  that  light  shirt  of  mail  which 
—IS  called  a  secret,  because  worn  instead  of  n 


tect  against  private  assassination.  A  leathern  belt  sustained  a  large  and 
heavy  sword  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  that  gay  poniard  which  had 
once  called  Sir  Pieroie  Shafton  master,  of  which  the  hatchmonta  and  gild- 
ings wore  already  much  defaced,  either  by  rough  usage  or  neglect. 

Notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  his  apparel,  Julian  Avenel^ 
• ---drar .—.-■-  .1-'-^..--.  ..  ..      ...      , 


e  elevation  than  those  of  the  attendants  who  sur- 
rounded him.  He  might  be  fifty  or  upwards,  for  his  dark  hair  was  mingled 
witb  gray,  but  age  had  neither  tamed  the  fire  of  his  eye  nor  the  enterprise 
of  his  disposition.  His  countenance  had  been  handsome,  for  beauty  was 
an  attribul*  of  the  family;  but  the  lines  were  roughened  by  fatigue  and 
esposure  to  the  weather,  and  rendered  coarse  by  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  violent  passions. 

He  seemed  in  deep  and  moody  reflection,  and  was  pacing  at  a  distance 
from  his  dependents  along  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  sometimes  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  caress  and  feed  a  gos-hawk,  which  sat  upon  his  wrist, 
with  its  Jesses  (i.  e.  the  leathern  straps  fixed  to  its  legs)  wrapt  around  his 
hand.  The  bird,  which  seemed  not  insensible  to  its  master's  attention, 
answered  bis  caresses  by  ruffling  forward  its  feathers,  and  pecking  play- 
fully at  his  finger.  At  such  intervals  the  Baron  smiled,  but  instantly 
resumed  the  darksome  air  of  sullen  meditation.  He  did  not  even  deign  to 
look  upon  an  object,  which  few  could  have  parsed  and  repassed  so  often 
without  bestowing  on  it  a  transient  glance. 

This  was  a  woman  of  exceeding  beauty,  rather  gaily  than  richly  attired, 
who  sat  on  a  low  seat  close  by  Wie  huge  hall  chimney.  The  gold  chains 
round  her  neck  and  arms, — the  gay  gown  of  green  which  swept  the  floor, — 
the  silver  embroidered  girdle,  with  its  bunch  of  keys,  depending  in  house- 
wifely pride  by  a  silver  chain, — the  yellow  silken  couvrechef  (Scotticfe,  lyurch) 
which  was  disposed  around  her  head,  and  partly  concealed  her  dark  profu- 
sion of  hair,  —  above  all,  the  eireumstanoe  so  delicately  touched  in  the  old 
ballad,  that  "the  girdle  was  too  short,"  the  "gown  of  green  all  too  strait," 
for  the  wearer's  present  shape,  would  have  intimated  the  Baron's  lady. 
But  then  the  lowly  seat,  —  the  expression  of  deep  melancholy,  which  was 
changed  into  a  timid  smile  whenever  she  saw  the  least  chance  of  catching 
the  eye  of  Julian  Avenel, — the  subdued  look  of  grief,  and  the  starting  tear 
for  which  that  constrained  smile  was  again  exchanged  when  she  saw  her- 
self entirely  disregarded,  —  these  were  not  the  attributes  of  a  wife,  or  they 
were  those  of  a  dejected  and  afflicted  female,  who  had  yielded  her  love  on 
less  than.  legitimate  terms. 

Julian  Avenel,  as  we  have  said,  continued  to  pace  the  hall  without  paying 
any  of  that  mute  attention  which  is  rendered  to  almost  every  female  either 
by  affection  or  courtesy.  He  seemed  totally  unconscious  of  her  presence, 
or  of  that  of  his  attendants,  and  was  only  roused  from  his  own  dark  reflec- 
tions by  the  notice  he  paid  to  the  falcon,  to  which,  however,  the  lady  seemed 
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to  attend,  aa  if  studying  to  find  either  an  opportunity  of  spealtine  to  the 
BaroQ,  or  of  finding  eomething  enigmatical  in  ttie  expressions  which  he 
used  to  the  bird.  All  thia  the  strangers  had  time  enough  to  remark ;  for  no 
Eooner  had  they  entered  the  apartment  tlian  their  usher,  Christie  of  the 
Clinthiil,  after  eachanging  a  significant  glance  with  the  meniak  or  troopers 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment,  signed  to  Halhert  Glendinning  and  to  his 
companion  to  stand  still  near  the  door,  while  ho  himself,  advancing  nearer 
the  table,  placed  hinlself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  catch  the  Baron  s  obser- 
Tation  when  he  should  be  disposed  f*  look  around,  but  without  presuming 
to  intrude  himself  on  his  master's  notice.  Indeed,  the  look  of  this  man, 
naturally  bold,  hardy,  and  audacious,  seemed  totally  changed  when  he  was 
in  presence  of  his  master,  and  resembled  the  dejected  and  cowering  manner 
of  a  quarrelsome  dog  when  rebuked  by  liis  owner,  or  when  he  finds  hiraself 
obliged  to  deprecate  the  violence  of  a  superior  adversftry  of  his  own  species. 

In  spite  of  tlie  novelty  of  his  own  situation,  and  every  piunful  feeling 
connected  with  it,  Halhert  felt  his  curiosity  interested  in  the  female,  who 
sate  by  the  chimney  unnoticed  and  unregarded.  Ho  marked  with  what 
keen  and  trembling  solicitude  she  watched  the  broken  words  of  Julian,  and 
how  her  glance  stole  towards  him,  ready  to  be  averted  upon  the  slightest 
chance  of  his  perceiving  himself  to  be  watched. 

Meantime  he  went  on  with  his  dalliance  with  his  feathered  favourite,  now 
giving,  now  withholding,  the  morsel  with  which  he  was  about  to  feed  the 
bird,  and  so  exciting  its  appetite  and  gratifying  it  by  turns.  "  What  1  more 
jet?  —  thou  foul  kite,  thou  wouldst  neror  have  done  —  give  thee  part  thou 
wilt  have  all  —  Ay,  prune  thy  feathers,  and  prink  thyself  gaj  —  much  thou 
wilt  make  of  it  now  —  doet  think  I  know  thee  not!  —  dost  think  I  see  not 
that  all  that  ruffling  and  pluming  of  wing  and  feathers  is  not  for  thy  master, 
but  to  try  what  tliou  canst  make  of  him,  thou  greedy  gled  ? — well— there^ 
take  it  then,  and  rgoice  thyself — little  boon  goes  far  with  thee,  and  with  all 
thy  SOS — and  so  it  should." 

He  ceased  to  look  on  the  bird,  and  again  traversed  the  apartment.  Then 
taking  another  small  piece  of  raw  meat  from  the  trencher,  on  which  it  was 

E laced  ready  cut  for  his  uk,  he  began  once  again  to  tempt  and  tease  the 
ird,  by  offering  and  withdrawing  it,  until  he  awakened  its  wild  and  bold 
disposition.  "  Whatl  struggling,  fluttering,  aiming  at  me  with  lieak  and 
single?*  Solal  Sola!  wouldst  mount?  wouldst  fly?  the  jesses  are  round 
thy  clutches,  fool — thou  canst  neither  stir  nor  soar  but  by  my  will — Beware 
thou  come  to  reclaim,  wench,  else  I  will  wring  thy  head  ofi"  one  of  these 
days — Well,  have  it  then,  and  well  fare  thou  with  it. — So  ho,  Jonkin '."  One 
of  the  attendants  stepped  forward — "  Take  the  foul  gled  hence  to  the  mew 
i  leave  her,  but  look  well  to  her  casting  and  to  her  bathing — we 
ir  fly  to-morrow. — How  now,  Christie,  so  soon  returned?" 

Christie  advanced  to  his  master,  and  gave  an  account  of  himself  and  hie 
journey,  in  the  way  in  which  a  police-officer  holds  communication  with  his 
magistrate,  that  is,  as  much  by  signs  as  by  words. 

"  Noble  sir,"  said  that  worthy  satellite,  "  the  Laird  of ,"  he  named  no 

place,  but  pointed  with  his  finger  in  a  south-western  direction, — ''  may  not 
ride  with  you  the  day  he  purposed,  because  the  Lord  Warden  has  threat- 
ened that  he  will " 

Here  another  blank,  intelligibly  enough  made  up  by  the  speaker  touching 
his  own  neck  with  his  left  fore-finger,  and  leuning  his  head  a  little  to  one 
side. 

"  Cowardly  caitiff!"  said  Julian ;  "  by  Heaven  !  the  whole  world  turns 
sheer  naught— it  is  not  worth  a  brave  man's  living  in — ye  may  ride  a  day 
and  night,  and  never  see  a  feather  wave  or  hear  a  tiorse  prance  —  the  spirit 
of  our  fathers  is  dead  amongst  us — -the  very  brutes  are  degenerated  —  the 
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hawka  are  riflers* — 

He  looked  at  the  female  for  the  first  time,  and  stopped  short  in  the  midst 
of  wliftt  lie  was  about  to  any,  though  there  was  something  so  contemptuous 
in  the  glance,  that  the  blank  might  have  heen  thus  filled  up — "  Our  women 
ore  such  as  she  is." 

He  said  it  not,  however,  and  as  if  desirous  of  attraeting  his  attention  at 
all  risks,  and  in  whatever  manner,  she  rose  and  came  forward  to  him,  hut 
with  a  timorousness  ill-disguised  bj  affected  gaiety. — "Our  women,  Juliaa 
—  what  would  you  saj  of  Ihe  women?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Julian  Avenel,  "  at  least  nothing  bat  that  they  are 
kind-beai'ted  wenches  like  thyself,  Kate."  The  female  coloured  deeply, 
and  returned  to  her  seat.  —  "And  what  strangers  hast  thou  brought  with 
thee,  Christie,  that  stand  yonder  like  two  stone  statues?"  said  the  Baron. 

"  The  taller,"  answered  Christie,  "  is,  so  please  you,  a  young  fellow  called 
.Halbert  Glendinning,  the  eldestson  of  the  0I4  widow  at  Glendearg." 

"What  brings  him  here?"  said  the  Baron;  "hath  he  any  message  from 
Mary  Avenel?" 

"  Not  as  I  tliitik,"  Siud  Christie ;  "  the  youth  is  roving  the  country  —  he 
was  always  a  wild  slip,  for  I  have  known  him  since  he  was  the  height  of 
my  sword." 

"■What  qualities  hath  he?"  said  the  Baron. 

"  All  manner  of  qualities,"  answered  his  follower — "  he  can  strike  a  buck, 
track  a  deer,  fly  a  hawk,  halloo  to  a  hound — he  shoots  in  the  long  and  cross- 
bow to  a  hair'a-breadth — wields  a  lance  or  sword  like  myself  nearly— -backs 
a  horse  manfully  and  fairly — I  wot  not  what  more  a  man  need  to  do  to  make 
him  a  gallant  companion." 

"And  who,"  said  the  Baron,  "is  the  old   miserf  who  stands  beside 

"  Some  cast  of  a  priest  as  I  fancy  —  he  says  he  is  charged  with  letters  to 
you." 

"Bid  them  come  forward,"  said  the  Baron;  and  no  sooner  had  they 
approached  him  more  nearly,  than,  struck  by  the  fine  form  and  strength 
displayed  by  Halbert  Glendinning,  he  addressed  him  thus:  "I  am  told, 
young  Swankie,  that  you  are  roaming  the  world  to  seek  your  fortune,  —  if 
you  will  serve  Julian  Avenel,  yon  may  find  it  without  going  farther." 

"So  please  you,"  answered  Glendinning,  "something  has  chanced  to  me 
that  makes  it  better  I  should  leave  this  land,  and  I  am  bound  for  Edin- 

"What!  —  thou  hast  stricken  some  of  the  king's  deer.  I  warrant,  — or 
lightaoed  the  meadows  of  Saint  Mary's  of  some  of  their  beeves— or  thou 
hast  taken  a  moonlight  leap  over  the  border?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Halbert,  "  my  case  is  entirely  different." 
"  Then  I  warrant  thee,"  said  the  Baron,  "  thou  hast  stabbed  some  brotlier 
churl  in  a  fray  about  a  wench  —  tliou  art  a  likely  lad  to  wrangle  in  such  it 

Ineffably  disgusted  at  his  tone  and  manner,  Halbert  Glendinning  re- 
mained silent,  while  the  thought  darted  across  his  mind,  what  would  Julian 
Avenel  have  said,  had  he  known  the  qnarrel  of  which  he  spoke  so  lightly, 
had  arisen  on  aeconnt  of  his  own  brother's  daughter  1  "  But  be  thy  cause 
of  flight  what  it  will,"  said  Julian,  in  continuation,  "  dost  thou  think  the 
law  or  its  emissaries  can  follow  thee  into  this  island,  or  arrest  thee  under 
the  standard  of  Avenel? — Look  at  the  depth  of  tlie  lake,  the  strength  of  the 
walls,  iho  length  of  the  causeway —  look  at  my  men,  and  think  if  they  are 
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likelj  to  see  a  comtade  injured,  or  if  I,  their  master,  am  a,  man  to  desert  a, 
faithful  follower,  in  good  or  evil.  I  tell  tlioe  it  shall  he  an  eternal  day  of 
truce  betwixt  thee  and  juBtiee,  aa  iliey  call  it,  from  the  instant  thou  hast  put 
my  eoloure  into  tliy  cap  —  thou  shalt  rido  by  the  Warden's  nose  aa  tSou 
wouldst  pass  an  old  market-woman,  and  ne'er  a  cur  which  follows  him  shall 
dare  to  bay  at  thee  1" 

"I  thank  you  for  your  offers,  noblo  sir,"  replied  H  II  rt  b  t  I  lust 
answer  in  brief,  tbat  I  oaJinot  profit  by  them — -my  f  rt  n  1dm  he- 
where." 

"  Thou  art  a  8elf-wil!ed  fool  for  thy  pains,"  said  J  1  t  n  g  from 
him ;  and  signing  Christie  to  approach,  he  whispered       h  th    e  is 

promise  in  that  young  fellow's  looks,  Christie,  and  w  t  m         f  1  mbs 

and  sinews  so  compacted  —  those  thou  hast  brought  t  m  f  1  t  ar  the 
more  refuse  of  mankind,  wretches  scarce  worth  the  a  th  t      d    them : 

this  youngster  is  limbed  like  Saint  George.  Ply  him  with  wine  and  wassail 
— lot  the  wenches  weave  their  meshes  about  bim  like  spiders — thou  under- 
stiindest?"  Christie  gave  a  sagacious  nod  of  intelligence,  and  fell  back  to 
a  respectful  distance  from  his  master.  —  "And  thou,  old  man,"  said  tbo 
Biiron,  turning  to  the  elder  traveller,  "hast  thou  been  roaming  the  world 
after  fortune  too?  —  it  seems  not  she  has  fallen  into  thy  way." 

"  So  please  you,"  replied  Warden,  "  I  were  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied  than 
I  am  now,  had  I  indeed  met  with  that  fortune,  which,  like  others,  I  have 
suupht  in  my  greener  days." 

"Nay,  understand  me,  friend,"  aald  the  Baron;  "if  thou  art  satisfied 
^vith  thy  buckram  gown  and  long  staff,  I  also  am  well  content  thou  sheuldst 
bo  as  poor  and  contemptible  aa  is  good  for  the  health  of  thy  body  and  soul 
—  All  I  care  to  know  of  thee  is,  the  cause  which  hath  brought  thee  to  my 
castle,  where  few  crows  of  thy  kind  care  to  settle.  Thou  art,  I  warrant 
thee,  some  ejected  monk  of  a  suppressed  convent,  paying  in  his  old  days 
the  price  of  the  luxurious  idleness  in  which  he  spent  his  youth. — Ay,  or  it 
may  be  some  pilgrim  with  a  budget  of  lies  from  Saint  James  of  Compos- 
tella,  or  Our  Lady  of  Loretto ;  or  thou  mayest  be  soma  pardoner  ■with  his 
budget  of  relies  from  Kome,  forgiving  sins  at  a  penny  a-doien,  and  one  to 
the  tale. — Ay,  I  gviess  why  I  find  thee  in  this  boy's  company,  and  doubtless 
thou  wouldst  have  such  a  strapping  lad  as  he  to  carry  thy  wallet,  and  relieve 
thy  lazy  shoulders ;  but  b;y  the  mass  I  will  cross  thy  cunnino;.  I  make  my 
vow  to  sun  and  moon,  I  wUl  not  see  a  proper  lad  so  ipisleard  as  to  run  the 
country  with  an  old  knave  like  Simmie  and  his  brother.*  Away  with 
thee  1"  he  added,  rising  in  wrath,  and  speaking  so  fast  as  to  give  no  oppor- 
tunity of  answer,  being  probably  determined  to  terrify  the  elder  guest  into 
an  abrupt  flight — "  Away  with  thee,  with  thy  clouted  coat,  scrip,  and  scal- 
lop-shell, or,  oy  the  name  of  Avenel,  I  will  have  them  loose  tlie  hounds  on 

Warden  waited  vrith  the  greatest  patience  until  Julian  Avenel,  astonished 
that  the  threats  and  violence  of  his  language  made  no  impression  on  him, 
paused  in  a  sort  of  wonder,  and  said  in  a  less  imperious  tone,  "Why  the 
hond  dost  thou  not  answer  me  ?" 

"  When  you  have  done  speaking,"  said  Warden,  in  tlio  same  compoaed 
manner,  "  it  will  be  full  time  to  reply." 

"  Say  on  man,  in  the  devil's  name — but  take  heed — beg  not  here — were  it 
but  for  the  rinds  of  cheese,  the  refuse  of  the  rats,  or  a  morsel  that  my  dogs 
would  turn  from — neither  a  grain  of  meal,  nor  the  nineteenth  part  of  a  gray 
groat,  willl  give  to  any  feigned  limmer  of  thy  coat," 

"  It  may  bo,"  answered  Warden,  "  that  you  would  liavo  less  quarrel  with 
my  coat  if  you  knew  what  it  covers,  I  am  neither  a  friar  nor  mendicant, 
and  would  be  right  glad  to  hear  thy  testjmonj  against  these  foul  deceivers 
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of  God's  churoli,  and  usurpers  of  Lis  rights  over  the  Chrietian  flock,  were  it 
giyen  in  Christian  oharitv." 

"  And  who  or  what  art  ttou,  then,"  said  Av  n  1  tb  t  tl  u  omest  to  tliiB 
Border  land,  and  art  neither  monk,  nor  aoldit     n     h    k  n  m  n  ?" 

"  I  am  an  humble  teacher  of  the  holy  word  an  w  d  Wa  den.  "  This 
letter  from  a  most  noble  person  will  speak  why  I  am  h       at  this  present 

He  deUvored  the  letter  to  the  Baron,  who  -^  ded  th  al  with  some 
surprise,  and  then  looked  on  the  letter  itself  wh  h  m  1  to  eioite  slill 
more.  He  then  fixed  his  oyos  on  the  stranger,  and  d,  n  a  m  nacing  tone, 
"  I  liiink  thou  darest  not  betray  me  or  deceive  me  ?" 

"  I  am  not  the  man  to  attempt  either,"  was  the  concise  reply. 

Julian  Avenel  carried  the  latter  to  the  window,  where  he  perused,  or 
at  least  attempted  to  peruse  it  more  than  once,  often  looking  from  the  paper 
and  gazing  on  the  stranger  who  had  delivered  it,  as  if  ho  meant  to  read  the 
purport  of  the  missive  in  the  face  of  the  messenger.  Julian  at  length  called 
to  the  female, — "  Catherine,  bestir  thee,  and  fetch  me  presently  that  letter 
which  I  bade  thee  keep  ready  at  hand  In  thy  casket,  having  no  sure  lockfast 
place  of  my  own." 

Catherine  went  with  the  readiness  of  one  willing  to  be  employed ;  and  aa 
she  walked,  tho  situation  which  requires  a  wider  gown  and  a  longer  girdle, 
and  in  which  woman  claims  from  man  a  double  portion  of  the  most  ansious 
care,  was  still  more  visible  than  before.  She  soon  returned  with  the  paper, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  cold  —  "I  thank  thee,  wenck ;  thou  art  a  careful 

This  second  paper  he  also  perused  and  reperused  more  than  once,  and 
'■"      -  '.eread  it,  bent  from  time  to  time  a  war^  and  observant  eye  upon 


Henry  Warden.  This  examination  and  re-examination,  though  both  the 
man  and  the  place  were  dangerous,  the  preacher  endured  with  the  most 
composed  and  steady  countenance,  seeming,  under  the  eagle,  or  rather  the 
vulture  eye  of  the  baron,  as  unmoved  as  under  the  gaie  of  an  ordinary  and 
peaceful  peasant.  At  length  Julian  Avenel  folded  both  papers,  and  having 
put  them  into  the  pocket  of  his  cloak,  cleared  his  brow,  and,  coming  forward, 
addressed  his  female  companion.  "  Catherine,"  said  he,  "  I  have  done  this 
good  man  injustice,  when  I  mistook  him  for  one  of  the  drones  of  Rome. 
lie  is  a  preacher,  Catherine— a  preacher  of  the  —  tho  new  doctrine  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation." 

"The  doctrine  of  tho  blessed  Scriptures,"  said  the  preacher,  "purified 
from  the  devices  of  men," 

"  Sayest  thou  ?"  add  Julian  Avenel  —  "  Wei!,  thou  mayest  call  it  what 
thou  lists ;  but  to  me  it  is  recommended,  because  it  flings  ofl'  all  those  sotdsh 
dreams  about  saints  and  angels  and  devils,  and  unhorses  lazy  monks  that 
have  ridden  us  so  long,  and  spur-galled  us  so  hard.  No  more  masses  and 
corpae-gifta  —  no  more  tithes  and  ofierings  to  make  men  poor  —  no  more 
prayers  or  paalms  to  make  men  cowards — no  more  christenings  and  penances, 
and  confessions  and  marriages." 

"  So  please  you,"  said  Henry  Warden,  "  it  is  against  the  corruptions,  not 
against  the  fundamental  doctrines,  of  the  church,  which  we  desire  to  reno- 
vate, andnotto  abolish." 

"  Prithee,  peace,  man,"  said  the  Baron ;  "  wo  of  the  laity  care  not  what 
vou  set  up,  BO  you  pull  merrily  down  what  stands  in  our  waj;.  Specially  it 
suits  well  with  us  of  the  Southland  fells ;  for  it  is  our  profession  **>  '"rn  the 
world  upside  down,  and  we  live  ever  the  blithest  life  when  the  downor  side 
is  uppermost." 

Warden  would  have  replied ;  but  the  Baron  allowed  him  not  time,  striking 
the  table  with  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  and  crying  out,— "Hal  you  loitering 
^navcs,  bring  our  supper-meal  quickly.      See  you  not  this  holy  man  is 
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exhausted  for  lack  of  food  I  heard  ye  ever  of  priest  or  preacher  that  devoured 
not  his  five  meals  a-dayl" 

The  attendants  bustled  to  and  fro,  and  speedily  brought  in  Beveral  large 
smoking  platters  filled  with  huge  pieces  of  beef,  boiled  and  roasted,  but 
without  any  yariety  whatsoever ;  without  Tegetables,  and  almost  without 
bread,  though  there  waa  at  tbe  upper  end  a  fow  oatnjakes  in  a  basket.  Julian 
Avenel  made  a  sort  of  apology  to  Warden. 

"  You  have  been  commended  to  eur  care,  Sir  Preacher,  aince  that  is  your 
style,  by  a  person  whom  we  highly  honour." 

"  I  am  assured,"  said  Warden,  "  tliat  the  most  noble  Lord " 

"  Prithee,  peace,  man,"  said  Avenel ;  "  what  need  of  naming  names,  so  wo 
understand  each  other?  I  meant  but  ta  speak  in  reference  to  yonr  safety  and 
comfort,  of  which  he  desires  us  to  be  chary.  Now,  for  your  safety,  look  at 
my  walla  and  water.  But  touching  your  comfort,  we  have  no  com  of  our 
own,  and  the  meal-^irnols  of  the  south  are  less  easily  transported  than  their 
beeves,  seeing  tteyliave  no  logs  to  walk  upon.  But  what  though  ?  a  stoup 
of  wine  thou  shalt  have,  and  of  the  best — thou  shalt  sit  betwist  Catherine 
and  me  at  the  board-end.— And,  Christie,  do  tliou  look  to  the  young  sprin- 
gald,  and  call  to  the  cellarer  for  a  flagon  of  the  best." 

The  Baron  took  his  wonted  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board ;  his 
Catherine  sat«  down,  and  courteously  pointed  to  a  seat  betwixt  them  foe 
their  reverend  guest.  But  notwithstanding  the  influence  both  of  hunger 
and  fatigue,  Henry  Warden  retained  his  standing  posture. 


CljaptEr  iliE  €!mEEtii-/ifili. 


Julian  Avenel  saw  with  surprise  the  demeanour  of  the  reverend 
stranger.  "  Beshrew  me,"  he  said,  "  these  new-fashioned  religioners  have 
fastrdiys,  I  warrant  me — the  old  ones  used  to  confer  these  blessings  chiefly 
on  the  laity." 

"  We  acknowledge  no  such  rule,"  said  the  preacher — "  We  hold  that  our 
faith  consists  not  in  using  or  abstaining  from  special  meats  on  special 
days ;  and  in  fasting  we  rend  onr  hearts,  and  not  our  garments." 

"The  better  —  the  better  for  yourselves,  and  the  worse  for  Tom  Tailor," 
said  the  Baron ;  "  but  come,  sit  down,  or,  if  thou  needs  must  e'en  give  us  a 
cast  of  thy  office,  mutter  thy  charm." 

"  Sir  Baron,"  said  the  preacher,  "  I  am  in  a  strange  land,  where  neither 
mine  office  nor  ray  doctrine  are  known,  and  where,  it  would  seem,  both  aro 
greatly  misunderstood.  It  is  my  duty  so  to  bear  me,  that  in  my  person, 
however  unworthy,  mj  Master's  dignity  may  be  respected,  and  that  sin. 
may  take  not  confidence  from  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  discipline." 

"Ho  la  I  hall  there,"  said  the  Baron;  "thou  wert  sent  hither  for  thy 
safety,  hut  not,  I  think,  to  preach  to  me,  or  control  me.  What  is  it  thou 
wouldst  have,  Sir  Preacher?  Keraembcr  thou  speakest  to  one  somewhat 
short  of  patience,  who  loves  a  short  health  and  a  long  driiught." 

"  In  a  word,  then,"  said  Henry  Warden,  "  that  lady " 

"How?"  said  the  Baron,  storting  —  "what  of  hei-?  —  what  hast  thou  to 
say  of  that  daroe?" 

"  Is  she  thy  house-dame  V'  said  the  preacher,  after  a  rr.ottiant's  pause,  in 
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■which  he  seemed  to  seek  for  the  best  mode  of  espresaing  what  he  had  to 
say-—"  Is  she,  in  brief,  thy  wife  ?" 

The  unfortanato  voune  woman  proasod  both  her  hands  on  her  face,  as  if 
to  hide  it,  hut  the  deep  hiuah  whioh  crimsoned  her  brow  and  neck,  showed 
that  her  cheeks  were  also  glowing ;  and  the  bursting  tears,  ivhich  found 
their  way  betwiit  her  slender  fingers,  bore  witness  to  her  sorrow,  aa  welt 
as  ta  her  shame. 

"Now,  by  my  father's  ashes!"  said  the  Baron,  rising  and  spurning  from 
him  bis  footstool  with  such  violence,  that  it  hit  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  apartment— then  instantly  constrmning  himself,  he  muttered,  "  What 
need  to  run  myself  into  trouble  for  a  fool's  word!"  —  then  resuming  his 
seat,  he  answered  coldly  and  scornfully  —  "  No,  Sir  Priest  or  Sir  Prenflhor, 
Catherine  is  not  my  wife — Cease  thy  whimpering,  thou  foolish  wench — she 
is  not  my  wife,  but  she  is  handfasted  with  mo,  and  that  makes  her  as  honest 

"  Handfasted  ?" — repeated  Warden. 

"  Knowest  thou  not  that  rite,  holy  man  V  said  Aveaol,  in  the  same  tone 
of  derision ;  "  then  I  will  tell  thee.  We  Border-men  are  more  wiirj  th:m 
your  inland  clowns  of  Fife  and  Lothian — no  jump  in  the  dark  for  us  — no 
clenching  the  fetters  around  our  wrists  tiil  we  know  how  they  will  wear 
with  us  —  we  take  our  wives,  like  our  horses,  upon  trial.  When  we  are 
handfasted,  as  we  term  it,  we  are  man  and  wife  ibr  a  year  and  day  —  that 
space  gone  by,  each  may  chooso  another  mate,  or,  at  their  pleasure,  may 
call  the  priest  to  marry  them  for  life — and  this  wo  call  haudfasting."  * 

"  Then,"  said  the  preacher,  "  I  tell  thee,  noble  Baron,  in  brotherly  leva 
to  thy  soul,  it  is  a  custom  licentious,  gross,  and  corrupted,  and,  if  persisted 
in,  danKeroua,  yea,  damnable.  It  binds  thee  to  the  frailer  bein^  while  she 
is  the  object  of  desire — it  relieves  ttiii^ij  when  she  is  most  the  subject  of  pity 
—  it  giTOS  nil  to  brutal  sense,  and  nothing  to  generous  and  gentle  affection. 
I  say  to  thee,  that  ho  who  can  meditate  the  breach  of  such  an  engagement, 
abandoning  the  deluded  woman  and  the  helpless  oEBpring,  is  worso  than 
the  birds  of  prey ;  for  of  them  the  males  remain  with  their  mates  until  the 
ncstliDgs  can  take  wing.  Above  all,  I  say  it  is  contrary  to  the  pure  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  which  assigns  woman  to  man  as  the  partner  of  nis  hibour, 
the  soother  of  his  evil,  his  helpmate  in  peril,  his  friend  in  affliction ;  not  as 
the  toy  of  his  looser  hours,  or  as  a  flower,  which,  once  cropped,  he  way 


,  ._^ ,  .  is  homily!"  said  the  Baron;  "quaintly 

conceived  and  curiously  pronounced,  and  to  a  well-chosen  congregation. 
Hark  ye.  Sir  Gospeller  f  trow  ye  to  have  a  fool  in  hand  ?  Know  I  not  that 
your  sect  rose  byoluff  Harry  'Tudor,  merely  because  ye  aided  him  to  change 
hii  Kate;  and  wherefore  should  I  not  use  the  same  Christian  liberty  with 
minef  Tush,  man !  bless  the  good  food,  and  meddle  not  with  what  concerns 
thee  not — thou  host  no  gull  in  Julian  Avenel." 

"He  hath  gulled  and  cheated  himself,"  said  the  preacher,  "should  he 
even  incline  to  do  that  poor  sharer  of  his  domestic  cares  the  imperfect  jus- 
tice that  remains  to  him.  Can  ho  now  raise  her  to  the  rank  of  a  pure  and 
uncontaminated  matron? — Can  he  deprive  his  child  of  the  misery  of  owing 
birth  to  a  mother  who  has  erred !  He  can  indeed  give  them  both  the  rank, 
the  state  of  married  wife  and  of  lawful  son;  but,  in  public  opinion,  their 
names  will  bo  smirched  and  sullied  with  a  stain  whiuh  his  tardy  efforts 
cannot  entirely  efface.  Yet  render  it  to  them.  Baron  of  Avenel,  render  to 
thorn  this  late  and  imperfect  justice.  Bid  me  bind  you  together  fur  ever, 
and  cdebrate  the  day  oi  your  bridal,  not  with  feasting  or  wassail,  but  with 
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sorrow  for  past  Bin,  and  the  reaolu'.ii 

tlien  will  have  the  chance  been  tlmi  hns  draTrn  il_  __   —   _ ,  .    .  _ 

come  driyen  hy  calamity,  aod  unliiiowing  where  my  course  ia  bound,  lite  a 
leaf  travelling  on  the  north  wind." 

Thj  plain,  and  even  coai'se  features,  of  the  zealous  speaker,  were  warmed 
at  once  and  ennobled  by  the  dignity  of  hie  enthusiasm ;  and  the  wild  Baron, 
lawless  as  he  was,  and  accuatomed  to  spurn  at  the  control  whether  of  reli- 
gious OP  moral  law,  felt,  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in  his  life,  that  he  was 
under  subjection  to  a  mind  superior  to  his  own.  He  sat  mut«  and  sus- 
pended in  his  deliberations,  hesitating  betwist  anger  and  shajne,  yet  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  just  rebuke  thus  boldly  fulminated  against  him. 

The  unfortunate  young  woman,  conceiving  hopes  from  her  tyrant's  silence 
and  apparent  indecision,  forgot  both  her  fear  and  shame  in  her  timid  espeo- 
tation  that  Avenel  would  relent;  and  fixing  upon  him  her  ansious  and 
beseeching  eyes,  gradually  drew  near  aod  nearer  to  his  seat,  till  at  length, 
laying  a  trembling  liand  on  his  cloak,  she  ventured  to  utter,  "  0  noble 
Julian,  listen  to  the  good  man !" 

The  speech  and  the  motion  were  ill-timed,  and  wrought  on  that  proud  and 
wayward  spirit  the  reverse  of  her  wishes. 

The  fierce  Baron  started  up  in  a  fury,  exclaiming,  "  What !  thou  fuiilish. 
callet,  art  thou  confederate  with  this  strolling  vagabond,  whom  thou  hnst 
seen  beard  me  in  my  own  hall  I  Hence  with  thee,  and  think  that  1  am 
proof  both  to  male  and  female  hypocrisy !" 

The  poor  girl  started  back,  astounded  at  his  voice  of  thunder  and  looks 
of  fury,  and,  turning  pale  as  death,  endeavoured  to  obey  his  orders,  and 
tottered  towards  the  door.  Her  limbs  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  she  fell  on 
the  stone  floor  in  a  manner  which  her  situation  might  have  rendered  fatal 
—  The  blood  gushed  from  her  face.  —  Halbert  Glendinning  brooked  not  a 
sight  so  brutal,  bat,  uttering  a  deep  imprecation,  started  from  his  seat,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  under  the  strong  impulse  of  passing  it  through, 
the  body  of  the  cruel  and  hard-hearted  ruffian.  But  Christie  of  tho  Clint- 
hill,  guessing  his  intention,  threw  his  arms  around  him,  and  prevented  him 
from  stirring  to  execute  his  purpose. 

The  impulse  to  such  an  act  of  violence  was  indeed  but  momentary,  as  it 
instantly  appeared  that  Avenel  himself,  shocked  at  the  effects  of  his  vio- 
lence, was  lifting  up  and  endeavouring  to  soothe  in  his  own  way  the  terrified 
Catherine. 

■'  Peace,"  he  said,  "  prithee,  peace,  thou  silly  minion — irhy,  liafe,  though 
I  listen  not  to  this  tramping  preacher,  I  said  not  what  miglit  fiappon  an  Ihou 
dost  boar  me  a  stout  boy.  There — there — dry  thy  tears — Call  thy  women. 
— So  ho! — where  be  these  queans? — Christie — Rowley — Hutcheon — drag 
them  hither  by  the  hair  of  the  head!" 

A  half  dozen  of  startled  wild-looking  females  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
bore  out  her  who  might  be  either  termed  their  mistress  or  their  companion. 
She  showed  little  sign  of  life,  eaoept  by  groaning  faintly  and  keeping  her 
hand  on  her  side. 

No  sooner  had  this  luckless  female  been  conveyed  from  the  apartment, 
than  the  Baron,  advancing  to  the  table,  filled  and  drank  a  deep  goblet  of 
wine;  then,  putting  an  obvious  restraint  on  his  passions,  turned  to  the 
preacher,  who  stood  horror-struck  at  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  and  said, 
■'  You  have  borne  too  hard  on  us,  Sir  Preacher  —  but  coming  with  the  com- 
mendations which  you  have  brought  me,  I  doubt  not  but  your  moaning  was 
good.  But  we  are  a  wilder  folk  than  you  inland  men  of  Fife  and  Lothian. 
Be  advised,  therefore,  by  mc — Spur  not  an  unbroken  horse — put  not  your 
ploughshare  too  deep  into  new  land — Preach  to  us  spiritual  liberty,  and  wo 
will  heai'ken  to  you.  —  But  we  will  give  no  way  to  spiritual  bondage. —  Sit, 
therefore,  down,  and  pledge  me  in  old  sack,  and  we  will  talk  oyer  these 
matters." 
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"Itia/rom  Bpiritual  bondage,"  said  the  preacher,  in  the  same  tone  of 
admouitory  reproof,  "ihat  I  came  to  deliver  jou  —  it  is  from  a  bondage 
more  fearful  than  than  that  of  the  heaviest  eartbly  gyves  —  it  ia  from  your 


"  Sit  down,"  said  Avenel,  fiercely  ;  "  sit  down  while  the  play  is  good  — 
else  by  my  father's  crest  and  my  mother'a  honour ! " 

"  Now,"  whispered  Christie  of  the  Clinthill  to  Halbort,  "  if  ho  refuse  to 
sit  down,  I  would  not  gire  ft  gray  groat  fur  his  head." 

"Lord  Baron,"  said  Warden,  "thou  hast  placed  me  id  extremity.  But 
if  the  i^uestion  be,  whether  I  am  to  hide  the  light  which  I  am  commanded 
to  show  forth,  or  to  lose  the  light  of  this  world,  my  choice  is  made.  I  say 
to  thee,  like  the  Holy  Baptist  t^  Herod,  it  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  this 
woman ;  and  I  say  it  though  bonds  and  death  be  the  Ronsequence,  counting 
my  life  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  ministry  to  which  I  am  called," 

Julian  Avanol,  enraged  at  the  firmness  of  this  reply,  flung  from  his  right 
hand  the  cup  in  which  he  was  about  to  drink  to  his  guest,  and  from  the 
other  oast  off  the  hawk,  which  flaw  wildly  throi^h  the  apartment.  His 
first  motion  was"  to  lay  band  upon  his  dagger.  But,  changing  his  resolu- 
tion, he  excldmed,  "To  the  dungeon  with  this  insolent  stroller  1 — I  will  hear 
no  man  speak  a  word  for  him — Look  to  the  falcon,  Christie,  thou  fool — an 
she  escape,  I  will  despatch  you  after  her  every  man — Away  with,  that  hypo- 
criticij  dreamer  —  drag  him  hence  if  ho  resist!" 

He  was  obeyed  in  both  points.  Christie  of  the  Clinthill  arrested  the 
hawk's  flight,  by  putting  his  foot  on  her  jesses,  and  so  holding  her  fast, 
while  Ilenry  Warden  was  led  off,  without  having  shown  the  slightest  symp- 
toms of  terror,  by  two  of  the  Baron's  satellites.  Julian  Avenel  walked  the 
apartment  for  a  short  time  in  sullen  silence,  and  despatching  one  of  his 
attendants  with  a  whispered  message,  which  probably  related  to  the  health 
of  the  unfortunate  Catherine,  he  said  aloud,  "  These  rash  and  meddling 
pviests~By  Ueaven  I  they  make  us  worse  than  we  would  be  without 
them."  * 

The  answer  which  he  presently  received  seemed  somewhat  to  pacify  his 
angry  mood,  and  he  took  his  place  at  the  board,  commanding  his  retinue  to 
the  like.    All  sat  down  in  silence,  and  began  the  repast. 

During  the  meal  Christie  in  vain  attempted  to  engage  his  youthful  com- 
panion in  carousal,  or,  at  least,  in  conversation.  Halbert  Glendinning 
pleaded  fatigue,  and  eiprossed  himself  unwilling  to  take  any  liquor  stronger 

tMhergnqtolR^uTs.  aBfl«iniii|riieibl«ut;  auiUu  hJt  coiiresi1cidbeaii,diTBA£stitleiii«iiMiBrvBDiahHli« 
hi  The  dtaoiher,  ha  Kud.  ■■  Fur  Qod^  Bake,  lut  ilcwD  anA  prar  ^  me,  br  1  bsn  besu  ■  ereU  liDiKr  uther- 

flien  on  Ihfl  eanh.  I  Iuitb  hcen  ooa  dF  tli«  pniwlaw:,  nul  moa  hiefa-miDdBd,  and  miHt  niuLean  of  di;  iKicly. 
But  tpGTjnlly  1  hnve  elied  Ihe  innorent  biwd  of  one  TLfkihael  Hunter  wlLb  mr  ovu  hand*.  ALh,  therefttra ! 
becnusa  the  HSid  UlrJioel.hBTlnvaie  Ifin^  un  mr  back,  ^UTinf  n  liirk  io  bin  fund,  mwht  hue  Blaln  ra«  IF  b* 

pMcnuiDfurAbfrsei—witti  many  othar  wicheil  d«v<lA.  Tor  whitk  1  ask  my  God  maroy.  It  ia  n'at  manell 
iHvn  tman  uichul.  minslileriiift  tbe  wichcl]  company  tbal  grer  1  ban  bean  tn,  bU  apedlUy  wlljiin  Uie  Kvan 
janiii  hy.piiii.  In  wblcli  1  iiaTBt  aaw  two  (oul  nmn  or  one  tnod  deed,  but  nil  tuKl  of  wickeibng,  and  na  Sml 
wevlduafiiiffernielDbBUtsC"— See  tlio  whole  omibsBum  in  the  State  Trlnla- 

Anatber  WLtnhjr  of  tba  H>m]#r9,  abIIbiI  Gaoray  ilonme,  Df  boaiewhat  aabordinatv  rank,  wAsa  aimllarpic. 
(lire  of  proaigacy.    He  liad  Allien  inli»  tbe  bands  {tf  Sir  Robun  Cany,  Uien  Warden  of  tbe  £nghbb  Eabt 

"Wbena1ltbinEvnere<jULet,andtheHaUlisolatnighr,aaarBiip[«r,ahnmCeQOfLbeclnclE,ltoDkoneorniy 
man^  jirarlas,  arvlpntftaboLitme.nnJ  tiH^twoui^iariirniyaervanlewithinaiDibairUteneaiand  welhree, 
H  the  Warden^  mSu  came  Id  the  l>n>VDIt  Miiibal^  nbere  Bonma  wuh  aud  wei«  let  into  hii  Chamber.    Wa 

anil  Ituo  toiii  filend,  and  IhM  »e  mro  torry  uurniMtormuld'not  bs  ™ied  la  eiSrhii  hfe.  "'k«™ ''""' 

111.  tliaC  lie  bid  lain  willi^above  flirty  nien'e  <^1*»t  »bnC  in  £nglBuJ  wbU  in  ScoUindj^  DDd^jiHtJie  bad 


nnD  Knellahmen  wiUj  bis  own  hands,  croelly  murUenog  tbeai:  and  that  he  luui  npent  hit  wholn  tune  in 
ulioriis,  drmkln^Btaaliog,  HndlakiugdeepreyengefiirHliftlitDffiiiica.  Hu  eeeiued  tn  be  veiy  penitent,  and 
much  oaalred  a  miDJster  fur  the  comfnft  of  his  son].  We  pmuiiwd  Um  to  in  onr  hiati«r  kunvr  b»  ueiire, 
whn.  we  knew  uoubl  promptly  grant  Jr.  We  toolE  leoiTe  of  bim;  nDd  r^evenUy  ]  tnok  nrder  that  Mr.  S^llfV. 
a  Jtrf  bnnett  preadier,  shnuld  go  to  hint,  and  not  bUt  tttaa  blm  till  bis  eieoutloo  the  next  morning ;  far  uAei 

Lnigly  waa  peifurnitd."— 
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than  the  heather  ale,  which  was  at  that  time  frequently  used  at  meals. 
Thus  every  effort  at  jovialty  died  away,  until  the  Bnn>n,  striking  hla  hand 
against  the  table,  as  if  impatient  of  the  long  unbroken  silence,  cried  out 
aloud,  "  What,  ho !  my  masters — are  j-e  Border-riders,  and  sit  as  mute  over 
your  meal  as  a  mess  of  monks  and  fnara?  —  Some  one  sing,  if  no  one  list 
to  speak.  Much  eaten  without  either  mirth  or  music  is  ill  of  digestion,  — 
Louis,"  he  added,  speaking  to  one  of  the  youngest  of  his  followers,  "  thou 
art  ready  enough  to  sing  when  no  one  bids  thee." 

The  young  man  looked  first  at  his  master,  then  up  to  the  arched  roof  of 
the  hall,  then  drank  off  the  horn  of  ale,  or  wine,  which  slood  beside  him, 
and  with  a  rough,  yet  not  unmelodioua  voice,  sung  the  following  ditty  to  the 
ancient  air  of  "  Blue  bonnets  over  the  Border." 

Why'  !mSi  ibX  y"iiiarS'filrw.''.j  in  iwlpH         ft^BXm 'he  "k"ltf  "Jbi^t.'S  U?e  m?)'*' 


The  Bong,  rude  as  it  was,  had  in  it  that  warlike  character  which  at  any 
other  time  would  have  roused  Halbert's  spirit ;  hut  at  present  the  charm  of 
minstrelsy  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Ho  made  it  his  request  to  Christie  to 
suffer  him  to  retire  to  rest,  a  request  with  whioli  that  worthy  person,  seeing 
no  chance  of  making  a  favourable  impression  on  bis  intended  proselyte  in 
his  present  humour,  was  at  length  pleased  to  comply.  But  no  Sergeant 
Kite,  who  ever  practised  the  profession  of  recruiting,  was  more  attentive 
that  his  object  should  not  escape  him,  than  was  Christie  of  (he  Clinthill. 
He  indeed  conducted  Halbert  Glendinning  to  a  small  apartment  overlooking 
the  lake,  which  was  oceommodated  with  a  truckle  bed.  But  before  quitting 
him,  Christie  took  special  care  to  give  a  look  to  the  bara  which  crossed  tho 
outside  of  the  window,  and  when  he  left  tho  apartment,  he  failed  not  to  give 
the  key  a  double  turn ;  circumstaneea  which  convinced  young  Glendinning 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  suffering  him  to  depart  from  the  Castle  of 
Avenet  at  his  own  time  and  pleasure.  Ho  judged  it,  however,  most  prudent 
to  let  these  alarming  symptoms  pass  without  ODservation. 

No  sooner  did  he  find  himself  in  undisturbed  solitude,  than  he  ran  rapidly 
over  tlie  events  of  the  day  in  his  reooileotion,  and  to  his  surprise  found  that 
his  own  precarious  fate,  and  even  the  death  of  Piercie  Sbafton,  made  less 
impression  on  him  than  the  singularly  bold  and  determined  conduct  of  his 
companion,  Henry  Warden.  Providence,  which  suits  its  instruments  to  the 
end  they  are  to  achieve,  had  awakened  in  the  cause  of  Eeformation  in  Scot- 
land, a  bodif  of  preachers  of  more  energy  than  refinement,  bold  in  spirit, 
and  strong  in  faith,  contemners  of  whatever  stood  betwist  them  and  their 
principal  object,  and  seeking  the  advancement  of  the  great  cause  in  which 
they  laboured  by  the  TOughest  road,  provided  it  were  the  sborlest.  The  soft 
breeze  may  wave  the  willow,  but  it  requires  the  voice  of  tho  tempest  to 
a.gitate  fJie  boughs  of  the  oak;  and,  accordingly,  lo  milder  hearers,  and  in 
a  less  rude  ago,  their  mnnners  would  have  been  ill-adapted,  but  they  woi-o 
singularly  successful  in  their  mission  tu  the  rude  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. 

Owing  to  Ujese  reasons,  Halbert  (Jlendinning,  who  had  resisted  and 
repelled  the  arguments  of  the  preacher,  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  firmness 
of  his  demeanour  in  the  dispute  with  Julian  Avenel.  It  migiit  be  discour 
teous,  and  most  certainly  it  was  incautious,  to  choose  such  a  place  and  such 
an  audience,  for  upbraiding  with  his  transgressions  a  baron,  whom  both 
manners  and  situation  placed  in  full  possession  of  indcpen  dent  power.  But 
the  conduct  of  the  preacher  was  un  cum  promising,  firm,  manly,  and  obvioiislj 
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gronnded  upoa  the  deepest  con-riction  which  duty  and  principle  could  afford ; 
and  Glendinning,  who  had  viewed  the  conduct  of  AveDel  with  the  deepest 
abhorrence,  was  proportionalW  interested  in  the  brave  old  man.  who  had 
Tcntured  life  rather  than  withhold  the  censure  due  to  guilt.  This  pitch  of 
virtue  seemed  M  him  to  be  in  religion  what  was  demanded  by  chivalry  of 
her  votaries  in  war ;  an  absolute  surrender  of  all  selfish  feelings,  and  a  com- 
bination of  every  energy  proper  to  the  human  mind,  to  discharge  the  task 
■which  duty  demanded. 

Halbert  was  at  the  period  when  j^outh  waa  most  open  to  generous  emo- 
tions, and  knows  best  now  to  appreciate  them  in  others,  and  he  felt,  although 
he  hnrdlv  knew  why,  that,  whether  catholic  or  heretic,  the  safety  of  this 
man  deeply  interested  him.  Curiosity  minjjled  with  the  feeling,  and  led 
hira  to  wonder  what  the  nature  of  those  doctnnes  could  be,  which  stole  their 
votary  so  completely  from  himself,  and  devoted  him  to  chains  or  to  death  aa 
their  sworn  champion.  IIo  had  indeed  been  toid  of  saints  and  martyrs  of 
former  days,  who  had  braved  for  their  religious  faith  the  extremity  of  death 
and  torture.  But  their  spirit  of  enthusiastic  devotion  had  long  slept  in  the 
ease  and  indolent  habits  of  their  successors,  and  their  adventures,  like  those 
of  knights-errant,  were  rather  read  for  amusement  than  for  edification.  A 
new  impulse  had  been  necessary  t«  rekindle  the  energies  of  religious  zeal, 
and  that  impulse  was  now  operating  in  favour  of  a  purer  religion,  with  one 
of  whose  steadiest  votaries  the  youth  had  now  met  for  the  first  time. 

The  sense  that  he  himself  was  a  prisoner,  under  the  power  of  this  savage 
chieftain,  by  no  moans  diminished  Halbert'a  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  fel- 
low sufferer,  while  ho  determined  at  the  same  time  bo  far  to  emulate  his 
fortitude,  that  neither  threats  nor  suffering  should  compel  him  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  such  a  master.  The  possibility  of  escape  neit  occurred  to 
him,  and  thongh  with  little  hope  of  effecting  it  in  that  way,  Glendinning 
proceeded  t«  ermine  more  particularly  the  window  of  the  apartment.  The 
apartment  waa  situated  in  the  first  story  of  the  castle ;  and  was  not  so  far 
from  the  reckon  which  it  waa  founded,  but  that  an  active  and  bold  man 
might  with  litde  assistance  descend  to  a  shelf  of  rock  which  was  imme- 
diately below  the  window,  and  from  thence  either  leap  or  drop  himself  down 
into  the  lake  vphich  lay  before  his  eye,  clear  and  blue  in  the  placid  light  of 
a  full  summer's  moon. — ."Were  I  once  placed  on  that  ledge,"  thought  Glen- 
dinning, "Julian  Avenel  and  Christie  had  aeon  the  last  of  me."  The  siae 
of  the  window  favoured  such  an  attempt,  but  the  stanchions  or  iron  bars 
seemed  to  form  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 

While  Halbert  Glendinning  gazed  from  the  window  with  that  eagerness 
of  hope  which  was  prompted  by  the  ener^  of  his  character  and  his  deter- 
mination not  to  yield  to  circumstances,  his  ear  caught  some  sounds  from 
below,  and  listening  with  more  attention,  he  could  distinguish  the  voice  of 
the  preacher  engaged  in  his  solitary  devotions.  To  open  a  correspondence 
with  him  became  immediately  his  object,  and  failing  to  do  so  by  less  marked 
sounds,  he  at  length  ventured  to  speak,  and  was  answered  from  beneath  — 
"  Is  it  thou,  my  son  V  The  voice  of  the  prisoner  now  sounded  more  dis- 
tinctly than  when  it  waa  first  heard,  for  Warden  had  approached  the  small 
aperture,  which,  serving  his  prison  for  a  window,  opened  just  betwixt  the 
wall  and  the  rock,  and  admitted  a  soanty  portion  of  light  through  a  wall 
of  immense  thickness.  This  soajw'rati  being  placed  esaouy  under  llalbert'a 
window,  the  contiguity  permitted  the  prisoners  to  converse  in  a  low  tone, 
when  Halbert  declared  iiis  intention  to  escape,  and  the  possibility  he  saw 
of  achieving  his  purpose,  but  for  tho  iron  stanchions  of  the  window  — 
"Prove  thy  strength,  my  son,  in  the  name  of  God!"  aaii  the  preacher. 
Halbert  obeyed  him  more  in  despair  than  hope,  but  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, and  somewhat  to  his  terror,  the  bar  parted  asunder  near  the  bottom, 
and  the  longer  part  being  easily  bent  outwards,  and  not  secured  with  lead 
in  ibo  upper  socket,  dropt  out  into  Halbort's  hand.     He  immediately  whis- 
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pered,  but  ns  energetically  aa  a  whiaper  could  bo  expressed  —  "  Bj  Heaven, 
the  bar  hiis  giveo  way  in  my  hand !" 

"  Thank  lloaven,  my  son,  inBteiwI  of  swearing  by  it,"  answered  Warden 
from  his  dungeon. 

With  littlo  effort  Halbert  Glendinninjj  forced  himself  through  the  opening 
thus  wonderfully  effected,  nrid  using  hie  leathern  sword-belt  as  a  rope  to 
asalst  him,  let  himself  safely  drop  on  the  slielf  of  rock  upon  which  the 

Erea^ber's  window  opened.  But  through  this  no  passage  could  be  effected, 
eing  scarce  larger  than  a  loop-holo  for  musketry,  and  apparently  con- 
structed for  that  purpose. 

"  Are  there  no  means  by  which  I  can  assist  your  escape,  my  father  V 
said  Halbert. 

"There  are  none,  my  son,"  answered  the  preacher;  "but  if  thou  wilt 
ensure  my  safety,  that  may  bo  in  tliy  power." 

"  I  will  labour  earnestly  for  it,"  said  the  youth. 

"  Take  then  a  letter  wnich  I  will  presently  write,  for  I  have  the  me.ans 
of  light  and  writing  materials  in  my  scrip  —  Hasten  towards  Edinhur^h, 
and  on  the  way  thou  wilt  meet  a  body  of  horse  marching  southwards — Give 
this  to  their  leader,  and  acquaint  him  of  the  state  in  which  thou  hast  left 
me.    It  may  hnp  that  thy  doing  so  will  advantage  thyself." 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  light  of  a  taper  gleamed  through  the  shot-hole, 
and  very  shortly  after,  the  preacher,  with  the  assistance  of  his  staff,  pushed 
a  billet  to  Glifnuinning  through  the  window. 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  complete  the  marrel- 
lous  work  whieli  ho  has  begun." 

"  Ainon  I"  answered  Halbert,  with  solemnity,  and  proceeded  on  his 
enterprise. 

He  hesitated  a  moment  whether  he  should  attempt  t    d  d  t    tl       d 

of  tliG  water:  but  the  steepness  of  the  rock,  ana  d    k  f  th       ght^ 

rendered  the  enterprise  too  dangerous.  He  clasped  h  h  d  b  h 
bend  and  boldly  *prung  from  the  precipice,  shooting  1  m  If  f  rd  t 
the  air  aa  fiir  as  he  could  for  fear  of  sunken  rocks,  d  I  gl  t  d  th 
lake,  head  foremost,  with  such  force  as  sunk  him  fo  m  t  bel  w  th 
surface.     But  strong,  long-breathed,  and  accustomed  t  h  se   H  1 

hert,  oven  though  encumbered  with  his  sword,  dived       d  Ik  ea 

fowl,  and  swam  across  the  lake  in  the  northern  directi  Wh      hi      11 

and  looked  book  on  the  castle,  he  could  observe  that  th  1  m  had  bee 
given,  for  lights  glanced  from  window  to  window,  and  1  h  d  th  d  w 
bridge  lowered,  and  the  tread  of  horses'  feet  upon  th  w  y      B  t, 

little  alarmed  for  tlie  consequence  of  a  pursuit  dur    f,  tl      d     k  1 

wrung  the  water  from  his  dress,  and,  plunging  into  tl  r^   d  A  t  d  1 

course  to  the  north-east  by  the  assistance  of  the  polar    ta 


Cljnphr  tljt  'd^EiEntii-liitli. 


the  guidance  of  his  courage  and  hvs  fortune,  returns  to  the  Tower  of  G 
dearg,  where  matters  in  the  meanwhile  fell  out,  with  which  it  is  niost  fitting 
that  the  reader  should  be  acquainted. 
Vol.  V.  — 12 
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The  meal  was  prepared  at  noontide  with  all  the  care  which  Elspeth  and 
Tibb,  assisted  by  the  various  accommodation b  which  had  been  supplied 
from  the  ^loitastery,  could  bestoiv  on  it.  Their  dialogue  ran  on  as  usual  in 
the  intervals  of  their  labour,  partly  as  between  mistress  and  servant,  partly 
OS  maintained  by  f^oasips  of  nearly  equal  quality. 

"  Look  to  the  minced  meat,  Tibb,"  siud  Elspeth  ;  "  and  torn  the  broach 
even,  thou  good-for-nothing  Simmie,  —  thy  wits  are  harrying  birds'  nesis, 
child. — Weol,  Tibb,  this  is  a  fhsheous  job,  this  Sir  Piercie  lying  leaguer 
with  us  up  here,  and  wha  kens  for  how  lang?" 

"  A  fasheoua  job  indeed,"  answered  her  faithful  attendant,  "  and  little 
good  did  the  name  ever  bring  to  fair  Scotland.  ¥o  may  hare  your  hands 
fuller  of  them  than  they  are  jet.  Mony  a  sair  heart  have  the  Pieroies  given 
to  Scots  wife  and  baims  with  their  pricking  on  the  Borders.  There  was 
Hotspur  and  many  more  of  that  bloody  kindred,  have  sate  in  our  shirts 
since  Malcolm's  time,  as  Martin  says  I" 

"Martin  should  keep  a  well-scrapit  tongue  in  his  head,"  said  Elspeth, 
"and  not  slander  the  kin  of  any  body  that  quarters  atGlendearg;  forbj, 
that  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  is  much  respected  with  tho  holy  fathers  of  the  com- 
munity, and  they  will  make  up  to  us  ony  fasherie  that  we  may  have  with 
him,  either  by  good  word  or  good  deed,  I'se  warrant  them.  Ho  is  a  con- 
siderate lord  the  Lord  Abbot." 

"  And  weel  he  likes  a  saft  seat  to  his  hinder  end,"  said  Tibb ;  "  I  have 
seen  a  belted  baron  sit  on  a  bare  bench,  and  find  nae  fault.  But  an  ye  are 
pleased,  mistress,  I  am  pleased." 

"  Now,  in  good  time,  nere  conies  Mysie  of  the  Mill. — And  where  bae  ye 
been,  lass  for  a's  gane  wrane  without  you  ?"  said  Elspeth. 

"I  just  gaed  a  blink  up_  the  bum,"  said  Myaie,  "for  the  young  lady  has 
been  downonherbed.andisnojust  thatwecl — Solgaedaghffup  thebiirn." 

"To  see  the  young  lads  come  hame  frae  the  sport,  I  will  warrant  you," 
said  Elspeth.  "  Ay,  ay,  Tibb,  tliat's  the  way  the  young  folk  guide  us,  Tib- 
bie —  leave  us  to  do  the  wark,  and  out  to  the  play  themsells." 

"  Ne'er  a  hit  of  that,  mistress,"  said  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  stripping  her 
round  pretty  arms,  and  looking  actively  and  good-hum ouredly  round  for 
Bome  duty  that  she  oould  discharge,  "  but  just  —  I  thought  ye  migixt  like  to 
ken  if  they  were  coming  back,  just  ta  get  the  dinner  forward." 

"  And  saw  ye  ought  of  them  then!"  demanded  Elspeth. 

"  Not  the  least  tokening,"  said  Mysie,  "  thoush  I  got  to  the  head  of  a 
knowe,  and  though  the  English  knight's  beautiful  white  feather  could  have 
been  seen  over  all  the  bushes  in  the  Shaw." 

"  The  knight's  white  feather !"  said  Dame  Glendinning ;  "ye  are  a  silly 
hempie  -•  my  llalbert's  high  head  wilt  be  seen  farther  than  his  feather,  let 
it  be  as  white  as  it  like,  I  trow." 

Mysie  made  no  answer,  but  began  to  knead  dongh  for  waatel-cake  with 
all  despatch,  observing  that  Sir  Piercie  had  partaken  of  that  dainty,  and 
commended  it  upon  the  preceding  day.  And  presently,  in  order  to  plaoo  on 
the  Are  the  girdle,  or  iron  plate  on  which  these  cates  were  to  be  baked,  she 
displaced  a  stew-pan  in  which  one  of  Tibb's  delicacies  were  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  kitchen  fire.  Tibb  muttered  betwixt  her  teeth  —  "  And  it  is 
tho  broth  for  my  sick  bium,  that  maun  make  roam  for  the  dainty  Southron's 
wastel-bread.  It  was  a  blithe  time  in  Wight  Wallace's  day,  or  good  King 
Robert's,  when  the  poek-puddings  gat  naething  here  but  hard  straiks  and 
bloody  crowns.    But  we  will  see  how  it  will  a'  end." 

Elspeth  did  not  think  it  proper  to  notice  these  discontented  espressions 
of  Tibbie,  but  they  sunk  into  her  mind ;  for  she  was  apt  to  consider  her  as 
a  sort  of  authority  in  matters  of  war  and  policy,  with  which  her  former 
experience  as  bower-woman  at  Avonel  Castle  made  her  better  acquainted 
than  were  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Halidome.  She  only  spoke,  however, 
to  express  her  surprise  that  the  hunters  did  not  return. 
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"  An  they  c  jme  not  back  the  sooner,"  said  Tibb,  "  they  will  fare  the  waur, 
for  the  meat  will  he  roasted  to  &  cinder — and  there  is  poor  Simmie  that  can 
turn  the  spit  nae  langer:  the  bairn  is  melting  like  an  icicle  in  warm  water 
—  Gang  awa,  bairn,  and  take  a  mouthful  of  the  caller  air,  and  I  will  turn 
the  broach  tilt  ye  come  back." 

■'  Ein  up  to  the  bartizan  at  the  tower-head,  callant,"  said  Dame  Glendin- 
ning,  "  the  air  will  be  callerer  there  than  ony  gate  else,  and  bring  lis  word 
if  our  Halbert  and  the  gentleman  are  coming  down  the  glen." 

The  boy  lingered  long  enough  to  allow  hia  aubstitute,  Tibb  Taotet, 
heartily  to  tire  of  her  own  generosity,  and  of  his  crictetstool  by  the  side  of 
a  huge  fire.     lie  at  length  returned  with  the  newe  that  he  had  seen  nobody. 

The  matter  was  not  so  remarkable  as  far  aa  Halbert  Ulendinning  was 
concerned,  for,  patient  alike  of  want  and  of  fatjgue.  it  was  no  uncommon 
circumstance  for  him  to  remain  in  the  wilds  till  curfew  time.  But  nobody 
had  given  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  credit  for  being  so  keen  a  sportsman,  and  the 
idea  of  an  Englishman  prefen-in^  the  chase  to  his  dinner  was  altogether 
inconsistent  with  their  preconceptions  .of  the  national  character.  Amidst 
wondering  and  conjecturing,  the  usual  dinner-hour  passed  long  away ;  and 
the  inmates  of  the  lower,  taking  a  hasty  meal  themselves,  adjourned  their 
more  solemn  preparations  until  the  hunters'  return  at  night,  since  it  seemed 
now  certain  that  their  sport  had  either  carried  them  to  a  greater  distance,  or 
engaged  them  for  a  longer  time  than  had  been  espected. 

About  four  hoars  after  noon,  arrived,  not  the  expected  sportsmen,  but  an 
unlocked  for  visitant,  the  Sub-Prior  from  the  Monastery.     The  scene  of  the 

E receding  day  had  dwelt  on  the  mind  of  Father  Eustace,  who  was  of  that 
een  and  poaetrating  cast  of  mind  which  loves  not  to  leave  unascertained 
whatever  of  mysterious  is  subjected  to  its  inquiry.  His  kindness  was 
interested  in  the  family  of  Glendearg,  which  he  bud  now  known  for  a  long 
time ;  and  besides,  the  community  was  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  betwiit  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  and  his  youthful  host,  since  whatever 
might  draw  public  attention  on  the  former,  could  not  fail  to  be  pi'cjudicial 
to  3io  Monastery,  which  was  already  threatened  by  the  hand  of  power.  He 
found  the  family  assembled,  all  but  Mary  Avenel,  and  was  informed  that 
Halbert  Glendinning  had  accompanied  the  stranger  on  a  day's  sport.  So 
far  was  well.  They  had  not  returned ;  but  when  did  youth  and  sport  con- 
ceive themselves  bound  by  set  hours !  and  the  cireumstanoe  esoitcd  no  alarm 
in  his  mind. 

While  he  was  conversing  with  Edward  Glendinning  touching  his  progress 
in  the  studies  he  had  pointed  out  to  him,  they  were  startled  by  a  shriek  from 
Mary  Avonel's  apartment,  which  drew  the  whole  family  thither  in  headlong 
haste.  They  found  her  in  a  swoon  in  the  arms  of  old  Martin,  who  was 
bitterly  aoeosing  himself  of  having  killed  her ;  so  indeed  it  seemed,  for  her 
pale  features  and  closed  eyes  argued  rather  a  dead  corpse  than  a  living  per- 
son. The  whole  family  were  instantly  in  tumult.  Snatching  her  from 
Martin's  arms  with  the  eagerness  of  aflectionale  terror,  Edward  bore  hor  to 
the  casement,  that  she  miglit  receive  the  influence  of  the  opeu  air ;  the  Sub- 
Prior,  who,  like  many  of  his  profession,  had  some  knowledge  of  medicine, 
hastened  to  prescribe  the  readiest  remedies  which  occurred  to  him,  and  the 
terrified  females  contended  with,  and  impeded  each  other,  in  their  rival 
efforts  to  be  useful. 

"  It  has  been  ane  of  hor  weary  ghaists,"  said  Dame  Glendinning. 

"It's  just  a  trembling  on  her  spirits,  as  her  blessed  mother  used  to  have," 
said  Tibb. 

"  It's  some  ill  news  has  come  ower  her,"  said  the  miller's  maiden ;  while 
burnt  feathers,  cold  water,  and  all  the  usual  means  of  restoring  suspended 
animation,  were  employed  altomately.  and  with  little  effect. 

At  length  a  new  assistant,  who  had  .joined  the  group  unobserred,  tendered 
his  aid  in  the  following  terms : —  "  How  is  this,  my  moat  fair  Discretion  ? 
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What  Oftuse  hath  moved  the  ruby  current  of  life  to  rush  Lack  to  iha  citadel 
of  the  heart,  leaving  pale  those  features  in  which  it  should  bate  delighted 
to  meander  for  eTer? — Let  me  approach  her,"  he  said,  "  with  !hia  sovereign 
cssoiioe,  distilled  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  divine  Urania,  and  powerful  Mi 
recall  fugitive  life,  even  if  it  were  trembling  on  the  verge  of  departure." 

Thus  speaking,  Sir  Pieroie  Shafton  knelt  down,  and  most  gracefully  pre- 
sented to  the  nostrils  of  Mary  Avenel  a  silver  pouncefr-bos,  exquisitely 
chased,  containing  a  sponge  dipt  in  the  essence  which  he  recommmendcd  so 
highly.  Yes,  gentle  reader,  it  was  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  himself  who  thus 
unexpectedly  proffered  his  ^ood  offices !  his  cho*ks,  indeed,  very  pale,  and 
some  part  of  his  dress  stained  with  blood,  but  not  otherwise  appearing 
different  from  what  he  was  on  the  precediug  evening.  But  no  sooner  had 
Mary  Avenel  opened  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  the  figure  of  the  officious 
courtier,  than  she  screamed  faintly,  and  exclaimed,  —  "Secure  the  mut- 

Thoso  present  stood  aghast  with  astonishment,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
Euphuist,  who  found  himself  so  suddenly  and  so  straneeiy  accused  by  the 
patient  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  succour,  and  who  repeliod  his 
attempts  to  yield  her  assistance  with  all  the  energy  of  abhorrence. 
"  Take  him  away !"  she  exclaimed — "  take  away  tlie  murderer !" 
"  Now,  by  my  knighthood,"  answered  Sir  Pieroie,  "  your  lovely  faculties 
either  of  mind  or  body  arc,  O  my  most  fair  Discretion,  obnubilated  by  some 


strange  hallucination.     For  either  vour  eyes  do  not  discern  that  it 
Shafton,  your  most  devoted  Afiabiiit;^,  who  now  Htands  before  you,  or  else, 
r  eyes  disoeraing  truly,  your  mind  hath   most  erroneously  concluded 


that  he  hath  been  guilty  of  some  delict  or  violence  to  which  his  hand  h 
stranger.  No  murder.  O  most  scornful  Discretion,  hath  been  this  day  done, 
saving  but  that  which  your  angry  glances  are  now  performing  on  your  most 
devolod  captive." 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  the  Sub-Prior,  vrho  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  speaking  with  Martin  apart,  and  had  received  from  him  an  account  of 
the  circumstances,  which,  suddenly  commun  t  d  t  My  Avenel,  had 
thrown  her  into  this  state.  "  Sir  Knight,"  d  th  8  b-P  r,  in  a  very 
solemn  lone,  yet  with  some  hesitation,  "eire  m  t  h         been  commu- 

nicated to  us  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary,  tl  t  I  ta  t  as  I  am  to  eSer- 
cise  sucli  authority  over  a  guest  of  our  vonerabl       m  ty  I    m  constrained 

to  request  from  you  an  explanation  of  them,  "i  1  ft  th  to  ver  early  in 
the  morning,  accompanied  by  a  youth,  HaJbe  t  Ql  d  g  the  eldest  son 
of  this  gooa  dame,  and  you  return  hither  w  th  t  h  m  Where,  and  at 
what  hour,  did  vou  part  company  from  him !' 

The  English  knight  paused  for  a  moment,  a    1  th  pi    d  — "  I  marvel 

that  your  reverence  employs  so  grave  a  tone  t        f  11a  question. 

I  parted  with  the  villagio  whom  you  call  Halbc  t  bl     d  ;me  hour  or 

twmn  after  sunrise." 

"  And  at  what  place,  I  pray  you  ?"  siud  the  monk. 

"  In  a  deep  ravine,  where  a  fountain  rises  at  the  base  of  a  huge  rock ;  aa 
earth-bom  lltnn,  which  heaveth  up  its  gray  head,  even  as " 

"  Spare  us  farther  description,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  we  know  the  spot. 
But  that  youth  hath  not  since  been  heard  of,  and  it  will  fall  on  you  to 
account  for  him." 

"My  bairn  1  my  bairn!"  exclaimed  Dame  Olendinning.  "Yes,  holy 
father,  make  the  villain  account  fur  my  bairn  1" 

"  I  swear,  good  woman,  bj  bi>,tl  and  by  watci,  which  are  the  props  of 
our  life " 

"  Swear  by  wine  and  wiatel  breid  for  these  arp  the  props  of  ihy  life, 
thou  greedy  Southron!"  said  Dimi-  Glendinning  — "a  base  belly-god,  to 
come   here   to   eat  the   bi^-t    and   j  rn  tiic   on   our  lives   lliat  give   it   to 
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"  I  tell  fhee,  ■woman,"  said  Sir  Plercie  Sbafton,  "  I  did  but  go  with  thy 
Bon  to  the  hunting." 

"  A  black  hunting  it  has  been  to  him,  poor  bairn,"  replied  Tibb ;  "  and 
sae  I  aaid  it  wad  prove  eince  I  first  aaw  the  false  Southron  snout  of  thee. 
Little  good  comes  of  a  Piercie's  hunting,  from  Chevj  Chase  till  now." 

"  Be  silent,  woman,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  and  rail  not  upon  the  English 
knieht;  wo  do  not^et  know  of  any  thing  beyond  suspioiou.  ' 

"We  will  have  his  heart's  blood  1"  said  Dame  Glendinning ;  and,  seconded 
bj  the  faithful  Tibbie,  she  made  such  a  sudden  onslaught  on  the  unlucky 
Suphuist,  as  must  have  terminated  in  something  serious,  had  not  the  monk, 
aided  hj  Mysie  Hopper,  interposed  to  protect  him  from  their  fury.  Edward 
had  left  the  apartment  the  instant  the  disturbance  broke  out,  and  now 
entered,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  Martin  and  Jasper,  the  one  having  a 
hunting  spear  in,  his  hand,  the  other  a  cross-how. 

"  Keep  the  door,"  he  said  to  his  two  attendants ;  "  shoot  him  or  stab  him 
without  mercy,  should  he  attempt  to  break  forth;  if  he  offers  an  escape,  by 
Heaven  he  shall  die!" 

'■  How  now,  Edward,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  how  is  this  that  you  so  far 
forget  yourself!  meditating  violence  to  a  guest,  and  in  my  presence,  who 
represent  your  liege  lord?" 

Edward  stepped  forward  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  "Pardon 
me,  reverend  father,"  he  aaid,  "  but  in  this  raatfer  the  voice  of  nature  speaks 
louder  and  stronger  than  yours.  I  turn  my  sword's  point  agaiiret  this  proud 
man,  and  I  demand  of  him  the  blood  of  my  brother— the  blood  of  my  father's 
son  —  of  tho  heir  of  our  name  1  If  he  denies  to  give  me  a  true  account  of 
him,  he  shall  not  deny  me  vengeance." 

Embarrassed  as  he  was,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  showed  no  personal  fear. 
"  Put  up  thy  sword,"  he  said,  "  young  man ;  not  in  the  same  day  does 
Picreie  Shafton  contend  with  two  peasants." 

"  Hear  him !  he  confesses  the  deed,  holy  father,"  aaid  Edward. 

"  Be  patient,  my  son,"  swd  the  Sub-Prior,  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
feelings  which  he  could  not  otherwise  control,  "be  patient  —  thou  wilt 
attain  the  ends  of  justice  better  through  my  means  than  thine  own  vio- 
lence^And  you,  women,  be  silent — Tibb,  remove  your  mistress  and  Mary 

While  Tibb,  with  tho  assistance  of  the  other  females  of  the  household, 
bore  the  poor  mother  and  Mary  Avenel  into  separate  apartments,  and  while 
Edward,  still  keeping  his  sword  in  his  hand,  hastily  traversed  the  room,  as 
if  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  Sir  Piercie  Shailon's  escape,  the  Sub-Prior 
insisted  upon  knowing  from  the  perplexed  knight  the  particulars  which  ha 
knew  respecting  Halbert  Glendmning.  His  situation  became  extremely 
embarrassing,  for  what  he  might  with  safety  have  told  of  the  issue  of  their 
combat  was  so  revolting  to  his  pride,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
enter  into  the  detail ;  and  of  Ilalbert's  actual  fate  he  knew,  as  the  reader 
is  weU  aware,  absolutely  nothing. 

The  father  in  the  meanwhile  pressed  him  with  remonstrances,  and  prayed 
him  to  observe,  ho  would  greatly  prejudice  himself  by  declining  lo  give  a 
full  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  day.  "  You  cannot  deny,"  he  said, 
"  that  yesterday  you  seemed  to  take  the  most  violent  offence  at  this  unfor- 
tunate youth ;  and  that  you  suppreseed  your  resentment  so  suddenly  as  to 
impress  us  all  with  surprise.  Last  night  you  proposed  to  him  this  day's 
hunting  partjj-,  and  you  set  out  together  by  break  of  day.  You  parted,  you 
said,  at  tlie  fountain  near  the  rock,  about  an  hour  or  twain  after  sunrise, 
and  it  appears  that  before  you  parted  you  had  been  at  strife  together." 

"  I  said  not  fio,"  replied  the  knight.  "  Here  is  a  coil  indeed  about  the 
absence  of  a  rustical  bondsman,  who,  I  dare  say,  hath  gone  off  (if  he  be 
gone)  to  join  the  nest  rascally  band  of  freebooters  1  Ye  ask  me,  a  knight 
of  the  Piercie's  lineage,  to  account  for  such  an  insignificant  fugitive,  and  I 
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answer,  —  let  me  kcow  the  price  of  his  head,  and  I  -vrill  paj  it  to  yOat  coa- 
TCnt  treasurer." 

"You  admit,  then,  that  you  have  slain  my  brother?"  said  Edward,  inter- 
fering once  more ;  "  I  will  presently  show  you  at  what  price  we  Scots  rate 
the  lives  of  our  friends." 

"Peace,  Edward,  peace  —  I  entreat  —  I  command  thee,"  said  the  Suh- 
Prior.  "  And  you,  Sir  Knight,  think  better  of  us  than  to  suppose  you  mav 
spend  Scottish  blood,  and  reckon  for  it  as  for  wine  epilt  in  a  drunken  revel. 
This  youth  was  no  bondsman  —  thou  well  knowest,  that  in  thine  own  laud 
thou  hadst  not  dared  to  lift  thy  sword  against  the  meanest  subject  of  Eng- 
land, but  her  laws  would  have  called  thee  to  answer  for  the  deed.  Do  not 
hope  it  will  be  otherwise  here,  for  you  will  but  deceive  yonrself." 

"  You  drive  me  beyond  my  patience,"  said  the  Euphuist,  "  even  as  the 
over-driven  os  is  urged  into  madness  1  —  "What  can  I  teil  you  of  a  young 
fellow  whom  I  have  not  seen  since  the  second  hour  after  sunrise  1" 

"  But  can  you  explain  in  what  circumstances  you  parted  with  him  ?"  said 
the  monk. 

"  What  are  the  circumstances,  in  the  devil's  name,  which  you  desire 
should  be  explained?  —  for  although  I  protest  against  this  constraint  as 
alike  unworthy  and  inhospitable,  yet  would  I  willingly  end  this  fray,  pro- 
vided that  by  words  it  may  be  ended,"  said  the  knight. 

"If  these  end  it  not,"  said  Edward,  "blows  shall,  and  that  full 
speedily." 

"  Peace,  impatient  boy  1"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  and  do  you.  Sir  Piereie 
ShaftoD,  acquaint  me  why  the  ground  is  bloody  by  the  verge  of  the  foun- 
tain in  Corri-nan-shian,  where,  as  you  say  yourself,  you  parted  from  Hal- 
bert  Glendiuning?" 

Resolute  not  to  avow  his  defeat  if  possibly  he  could  avoid  it,  the  knight 
answered  in  a  haughty  lone,  that  he  supposed  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to 
find  the  turf  bloody  where  hunters  had  slain  a  deer. 

"  And  did  you  bury  your  game  as  well  as  kil!  it  t"  said  tho  monk.  "  TFe 
must  know  from  you  -who  is  the  tenant  of  that  grave,  that  newly-made 
grave,  beside  the  very  fountain  whose  margin  is  so  deeply  crimsoned  with 
blood?  —  thou  seest  thou  canst  not  evade  me  ;  therefore  be  ingenuous,  and 
tell  us  the  fata  of  this  unhappy  youth,  whose  body  is  doubtless  lying  under 
lliat  bloody  turf." 

"If  it  be,"  said  Sir  Piereie,  "they  must  have  buried  him  alive;  fori 
Bweur  to  thee,  reverend  father,  that  this  rustic  juvenal  parted  from  me  in 

Serfect  health.  Let  the  grave  be  searched,  and  if  his  body  be  found,  then 
eal  with  me  as  ye  list." 

"  It  is  not  my  sphere  to  determine  thy  fate.  Sir  Knight,  but  that  of  the 
Lord  Abbot,  and  the  right  reverend  Chapter.  It  is  but  my  duty  to  collect 
such  information  as  may  best  possess  their  wisdom  with  the  matters  which 
have  chanced." 

"Miffht  I  presume  so  far,  reverend  father,"  said  the  knight,  "I  should 
wish  tolcnow  the  author  and  evidence  of  all  these  suspicions,  so  unfoundedly 
urged  against  me?" 

"  It  is  soon  told,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  nor  do  I  wish  to  disguise  it,  if  it 
can  av(^  you  in  your  defence.  This  maiden,  Mary  Avenel,  apprehending 
that  you  nourished  malice  against  her  foster-brother  under  a  friendly  brow, 
did  advisedly  send  up  the  old  man,  Martin  Tacket,  to  follow  your  footsteps 
and  to  prevent  mischief.  But  it  seems  that  your  evil  passions  had  outrun 
precaution;  for  when  he  came  to  the  spot,  guided  by  your  footsteps  upon 
the  dew,  he  found  but  the  bloody  turf  and  the  new  covered  grave ;  and 
after  long  and  vain  search  through  the  wilds  after  Halbert  and  yourself, 
ho  brought  back  the  sorrowful  news  to  her  who  had  sent  him." 

"Saw  he  not  my  doublet,  I  pray  you?"  said  Sir  Piereio;  "for  when  I 
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came  to  myself,  I  found  that  I  was  wrapped  in  my  cloak,  but  without  my 
under  giicment  as  your  reverence  may  obBerve." 

So  saying,  he  opened  his  cloak,  forgettine,  with  hia  cliaracteriatical  in- 
consistency, that  he  showed  his  shirt  stiuned  with  blood. 

"  How  I  cruel  man,"  said  the  monk,  when  he  observed  thts  confirmation 
of  his  suspicions ;  "  wilt  thou  deny  the  ^uilt,  even  while  thou  bearcat  on 
thy  person  the  blood  thou  hast  shed  ? — Wilt  thou  longer  deny  that  thy  rash 
hand  has  robbed  a  mother  of  a  son,  our  community  of  a  vassal,  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  of  a  liege  subject?  and  what  canst  thou  expect,  but  that,  at 
the  least,  we  deliver  thee  up  h>  England,  as  undeserving  our  farther  pro- 
tection?" 

"By  the  Saints!"  said  the  knight,  now  driven  to  extremity,  "if  this 
blood  be  the  witness  against  me,  it  is  but  rebel  blood,  since  this  morning  at 
sunrise  it  flowed  within  my  own  veins." 

"  How  were  that  possible.  Sir  Piereie  Shafton,"  said  the  monk,  "  since  I 
see  no  wound  from  whence  it  can  have  flowed?" 

"  That,"  said  the  knigiit,  "  is  the  moat  mysterious  part  of  the  transaction 
— See  liere  I" 

So  saying,  he  undid  his  shirt  collar,  and,  opening  his  bosom,  showed  the 
spot  through  which  Halbert's  sword  had  passed,  but  already  cicatrized,  and 
bearing  the  appearance  of  a  wound  lately  healed. 

"This  exhausts  my  patience,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Sab-Prior,  "andia 
adding  insult  to  violence  and  injury.  Do  you  hold  me  for  a  child  or  an 
idiot,  that  you  pretend  to  make  me  believe  that  the  fresh  blood  with  which 
your  shirt  is  stained,  flowed  from  a  wound  which  has  been  healed  for  weeks 
or  months  ?  Unhappy  mocker,  thinkest  thou  thus  to  blind  na  ?  Too  well 
do  we  know  that  it  is  the  blood  of  your  victim,  wrestling  with  you  in  the 
desperate  and  mortal  struggle,  which  has  thus  dyed  your  apparel." 

The  knight,  after  a  moment's  recollection,  said  in  reply,  "I  will  be  open 
with  you,  my  father  —  bid  these  men  stand  out  of  ear-shot,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  I  know  of  thia  mysterious  business ;  and  muse  not,  good  father, 
though  it  may  pass  thy  wit  to  expound  it,  for  I  avouch  to  you  it  is  too  dark 
for  mine  own." 

The  monk  commanded  Edward  and  the  two  men  to  withdraw,  assuring 
the  former  that  his  conference  with  the  prisoner  should  be  brief,  and  ^ving 
him  permission  to  keep  watch  at  the  door  of  the  apartment ;  without  which 
allowance  he  might,  perhaps,  have  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  his 
absence.  Edward  had  no  sooner  left  the  chamber,  than  he  despatched 
messengers  to  one  or  two  families  of  the  Halidome,  with  whose  sons  his 
brother  and  he  sometimes  associated  to  tell  them  that  Halbert  Glendinning 
had  been  murdered  by  an  Englishman  and  to  require  them  to  repair  to  the 
Tower  of  Qlendearg  without  delay  The  duty  of  revenge  in  such  cases 
was  held  so  sacred,  that  he  hod  no  reason  to  doubt  they  would  instantly 
come  with  such  assistance  as  would  ensure  the  detenti  n  of  the  prisoner. 
He  then  locked  the  doors  of  the  tower  both  inner  and  outer  and  alao  the 
gate  of  the  court-yard.  Having  taken  these  precautions  he  made  a  hasty 
visit  to  the  females  of  the  family,-  txhaust  ng  him'jelf  in  eff  rts  to  console 
them,  and  in  protestations  that  he  would  have  vengeance  for  his  murdered 
brother. 
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Whii.x  Edward  was  mak  ng  p    pa    t    n    f  ng  and  p  □    h  n    tha 

iopposed  murderer  of  his  b    th       with  an    nt  n      th      t  f  ng  an  e, 

■which  had  not  hitherto  sh  wn  t  If  a  pa  t  f  h  ha  act  Sir  P  ie 
Shnfton  made  sucli  coram  atn  a.  tjia  dhmt  tl  Sub-P  r, 
who  listened  with  great  att  nt  n  th  gh  th  kn  It  nn  at  wa  n  le 
of  the  clearest,  especially  ah         If  tldhnt        n      1       ab    dga 

the  details  which  were  necessary  to  render  it  intelligible. 

"  You  are  to  know,"  he  said,  "  reverend  father,  that  this  rustical  joveoal 
having  chosen  to  offer  me,  in  the  presence  of  your  venerable  Superior, 
yonraelf,  and  other  excellent  and  worthy  persons,  besides  the  damsel,  Mary 
Avencl,  whom  I  term  my  Discretion  in  all  honour  and  kindness,  a  gross 
insult,  rendered  yet  more  intolerable  by  the\time  and  place,  my  just  re- 
sentment did  80  gain  the  mastery  over  my  discretion,  that  I  resolved  to 
allow  him  the  privileges  of  an  equal,  and  to  indul^  him  with  the  combat." 

"  Sut,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  you  stJl  leave  two  matters  very- 
obscure.  First,  why  the  token  he  presented  to  you  gave  you  so  much, 
offence,  as  I  with  others  witnessed  ;  and  then  again,  how  the  youth,  whom 
you  then  met  for  the  first,  or,  at  least,  the  second  time,  knew  so  much  of 
your  history  as  enabled  him  so  greatly  to  move  you." 

The  knight  coloured  very  deeply. 

"  For  your  first  query,"  he  said,  "  most  reverend  father,  we  will,  if  you 
please,  pretermit  it  as  nothing  essential  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  for  the 
second — I  protest  to  you  that  I  know  aa  little  of  his  means  oFknowIedge  as 
you  do,  and  that  I  am  well-nigh  persuaded  he  deals  with  Sathanas,  of 
which  more  anon. — Well,  sir  —  In  the  evening,  I  failed  not  to  veil  my  pur- 
pose with  a  pleasant  brow,  as  is  the  custom  amongst  us  roartialists,  who 
never  display  the  bloody  colours  of  defiance  in  our  countenance  until  our 
hand  is  armed  to  fight  under  them.  I  amused  the  fair  Discretion  with 
Bome  canzonettes,  and  other  toys,  -which  could  not  but  be  ravishing  to  her 
inexperienced  ears.  I  arose  in  the  morning,  and  met  my  antagonist,  who, 
to  say  truth,  for  an  inexperienced  villagio,  comported  himself  as  stoutly  as 
I  could  have  desired.  — So,  coming  to  the  encounter,  reverend  sir,  I  did  try 
his  mettle  with  some  half-a-dozen  of  downright  passes,  with  any  one  of 
which  I  could  have  been  through  his  body,  only  that  I  was  loth  to  take  so 
fatal  an  advantage,  but  rather,  mixing  mercy  with  my  just  indignation, 
studied  to  inflict  upon  him  some  flesh-wound  of  no  very  fatal  quality.  But^ 
air,  in  the  midst  of  my  clemency,  he,  being  instigated,  I  think,  by  the  devil, 
did  follow  up  his  first  offence  with  some  insult  of  the  same  nature.  Where- 
upon, being  eager  to  punish  him,  I  made  an  estramazone,  and  my  foot 
slipping  at  the  same  time, — -not  from  any  fault  of  fence  on  my  part,  or  any 
advantage  of  skill  on  his,  but  the  devil  having,  as  I  said,  taken  up  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  the  (;r  b  „  1  pp  y  — ere  I  recovered  my  position 
I  encountered  bis  sword,  wh  h  h  had  advanced,  with  my  undefended 
person,  so  that,  as  I  think,  I  w  m        rt  run  tiirough  the  body.     My 

juvenal,  being  beyond  me  pp  11  1  at  his  own  unexpected  and  un- 

merited success  in  this  str  t      takes  the  flight  and  leaves  me 
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there,  and  I  fall  into  a  dead  swoon  for  the  lack  of  the  hlood  I  had  lost  so 
foolishly  —  and  whan  I  awake,  as  from  a  sound  sleep,  I  find  myself  lying, 
an  it  like  joa,  wrapt  up  in  my  cloak  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  birch-trees 
which  stand  togetner  in  a  clump  near  to  this  place.  I  feel  my  limbs,  and 
experience  iittic  pain,  bat  much  weaknees — I  put  my  hand  to  the  wound — 
it  was  whole  and  skinned  over  as  you  now  see  it —  I  rise  and  come  hither; 
and  in  these  words  yon  haye  my  whole  day's  story." 

"  I  can  only  reply  to  so  strange  a  tale,"  answered  the  monk,  "  that  it  is 
scarce  possible  that  Sir  Piereie  Shafton  can  expect  mo  to  credit  it.  Here  is 
a  quarrel,  the  cause  of  which  you  ooneeali^— a  wound  reooLvod  in  the  morn- 
ing, of  which  there  is  no  recent  appearance  at  sunset,  —  a  grave  filled  up, 
in  which  no  body  is  deposited ^ — the  vanquished  found  alive  and  well — 'the 
victor  departed  no  man  knows  whither.  These  things.  Sir  Knight,  hang 
not  so  well  together,  that  I  should  receive  them  as  gospel." 

"Reverend  father,"  answered  Sir  Piereie  Shaflon,  "I  pray  ;fou  in  the 
first  place  to  observe,  that  if  I  ofler  peaceful  and  civil  justification  of  that 
which  I  have  already  averred  to  be  Irue,  I  do  BO  only  in  devout  deference  to 
your  dress  and  to  your  order,  protesting,  that  to  any  other  opposite,  saving 
a  man  of  religion,  a  lady  or  my  liege  prince,  I  would  not  deign  to  support 
that  which  I  had  once  attested,  otherwise  than  with  the  point  of  my  good 
sword.  And  so  much  being  premised,  I  have  to  add,  that  I  can  hut  gage 
my  honour  as  a  gentlbmao,  and  my  faith  as  a  Catholic  Christian,  that  the 
things  which  I  have  described  to  you  have  happened  to  me  as  I  have  de- 
scribed thetn.  and  not  otherwise." 

"It  is  a  deep  assertion.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  Sub-Prior;  "yet, 
bethink  jou,  it  is  only  an  assertion,  and  that  no  reason  can  be  alleged  why 
things  should  be  believed  which  are  so  contrary  to  reason.  Let  me  pray 
you  to  say  whether  the  grave,  which  has  been  seen  at  your  place  of  combat, 
was  open  or  closed  when  your  encounter  took  place  7" 

"  Reverend  father,"  said  the  knight,  "I  will  veil  from  you  nothing,  but 
show  you  each  secret  of  my  bosom ;  even  as  the  pure  fountain  revealeth 
the  smallest  pebble  which  graces  Ihe  sand  at  tlie  bottom  of  its  crystal 

"  Speak  in  plain  ti 
holiday  phrases  belo 
the  conffict  began  1" 

"It  was,"  answered  the  knight,  "I  acknowledge  it;  even  as  he  that 
ackno  wle  dgeth " 

"  Nay,  I  pray  you,  fair  son,  forbear  these  similitudes,  and  observe  me. 
On  yesterday  at  even  no  grave  was  found  in  that  place,  for  old  Martin 
chanced,  contrary  to  his  wont,  to  go  thither  in  quest  of  a  strayed  sheep.  At 
break  of  day,  by  your  own  confession,  agrave  was  opened  in  that  spot,  and 
there  acomoat  was  fought  —  only  one  oflhe  combatants  appears,  and  he  is 
covered  with  blood,  and  to  all  appearance  woundlass." — Here  the  knight 
made  a  gesture  of  impatience.- — "  Way,  f^r  son,  hear  me  but  one  moment — 
the  grave  is  closed  and  covered  by  the  sod — what  can  we  believe,  but  that  it 
conceals  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  fallen,  duellist?" 

"  By  Heaven,  it  cannot  I"  said  the  knight,  "  unless  the  juvenal  hath  slain 
himself  ;and  buried  himself,  in  order  to  place  me  in  the  predicament  of  his 
murder^f" 

"  JW  gr^ve  shall  doubtless  be  eiplored,  and  that  by  to-morrow's  dawn," 
siud  tha  w^nfe*  "I  will  see  it  done  with  mine  own  eyes." 

"  But,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  I  protest  against  all  evidence  which  may  arise 
from  its  contents,  and  do  insist  beforehand,  that  whatever  may  be  found  in 
that  grave  shall  not  prejndice  me  in  my  defence.  I  have  been  so  haunted 
by  diabolical  deceptions  in  this  matter,  that  what  do  I  know  but  that  the 
devil  may  assume  the  form  of  this  rustical  juvenal,  in  order  to  procure  mo 
fartlier  vesatioo  ?  —  I  protest  to  you,  holy  fiithcr,  it  is  my  very  thought  that 
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there  is  witchcraft  in  all  that  hath  befallen  me.  Since  I  entered  into  thia 
noi-thern  land,  in  which  men  Bay  that  sorceries  do  abound,  I,  who  am  held 
in  awe  and  regard  even  bj  the  prime  gallants  in  the  court  of  Feliciana,  havo 
been  here  bearded  and  taunted  bj  a  clod-treading  clown.  I,  whom  Vinoentio 
Baviola  termed  his  nimblest  and  most  agile  disciple,  was,  to  speak  briefiy, 
foiled  by  a  cow-boy,  who  knew  no  more  of  fence  than  is  need  at  every  coun- 
try wake.  I  am  run,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  through  the  body,  with  a  very 
eafficient  stocoata,  and  faint  on  the  spot ;  and  yet,  when  I  recover,  I  find 
myself  without  either  wem  or  wound,  and,  lacking  nothing  of  my  apparel. 
Having  my  murrey-coloured  doublet,  slashed  with  satin,whicn  I  will  pray  may 
be  inquired  after,  lest  the  devil,  who  transported  me,  should  have  dropped 
it  in  his  passage  among  some  of  the  trees  or  bushes — it  being  a  choice  and 
most  fanciful  piece  of  raiment,  which  I  wore  for  the  flrsl  time  at  the  Queen's 
pageant  in  Southwark," 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  monk,  "  you  do  again  go  astray  from  this  matter. 
I  inquire  of  you  respecting  that  which  concerns  the  life  of  another  man,  and 
it  may  be,  touches  your  own  also,  and  you  answer  me  with  the  tale  of  an 
old  doublet)" 

"  Old  I"  esclaimed  the  knight ;  "  now,  by  the  gods  and  saints,  if  there  be 
a  gallant  at  the  British  Court  more  fancifully  considerate,  and  more  consider- 
ately fanciful,  but  quaintly  curious,  and  more  curiously  quaint,  in  frequent 
changes  of  all  rich  articles  of  vesture,  becoming  one  who  may  be  accounted 
point-de-vice  a  courlJor,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  term  me  a  slave  and  a 

The  monk  thought,  but  did  not  say,  that  he  had  already  acquired  right 
to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  Euphuiet,  considering  the  marvellous  tale  which 
he  had  told.  Yet  his  own  strange  adventure,  and  that  of  Father  Philip, 
rushed  on  his  mind,  and  forbade  his  coming  to  any  conclusion.  He  con- 
tented himself,  therefore,  with  obsorvinff,  that  these  were  certainly  strange 
incidents,  and  requested  to  know  if  Sir  Pieroie  Shafton  had  any  other  reason 
for  suspecting  himself  to  be  in  a  manner  so  particularly  selected  for  the  sport 
of  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 

'■  Sir  Sub-Prior,"  sMd  the  Euphuist,  "  the  most  estraordinary  circum- 
Btance  remains  behind,  which  alone,  had  I  neither  been  bearded  in  dispute, 
nor  foiled  in  combat,  nor  wounded  and  cured  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours, 
would  nevertheless  of  itself,  and  without  any  other  oorroboratJve,  hate  com- 

Eelled  me  to  believe  myself  the  subject  of  some  malevolent  fascination, 
;Bvcrcnd  sir,  it  is  not  to  your  ears  that  men  should  tell  tales  of  love  and 
gallantry,  nor  is  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  one  who,  to  any  ears  whatsoever,  is  wont 
t«  boast  of  his  fair  acceptance  with  the  choice  and  prime  beauties  of  the 
court;  insomuch  that  a  lady,  none  of  the  least  resplendent  constellations 
which  revolve  in  that  hemisphere  of  honour,  pleasure,  and  beauty,  but  whose 
name  I  here  pretermit,  was  wont  to  call  me  her  Taciturnity.  Nevertheless 
truth  must  be  spoken ;  and  I  cannot  but  allow,  as  the  general  report  of  tha 
court,  allowed  in  camps,  and  echoed  back  by  city  and  country,  that  in  the 
alacrity  of  the  accost,  the  tender  delicacy  of  the  regard,  the  facetiousneas  of 
the  address,  the  adopting  and  pursuing  of  the  fancy,  the  solemn  close  and 
the  graceful  fall-o£F,  Piercie  Shafton  was  accounted  the  only  gallant  of  the 
time,  and  eo  well  accepted  among  the  choicer  beauties  of  the  age,  that  no 
siik-hosed  reveller  of  the  presoncc-ahambcr,  or  plumed  jouster  of  the  tilt- 
yard,  approached  him  by  a  bow's  length  in  the  ladies'  regard,  being  tha 
mark  at  which  every  weLt-born  and  generous  Juvenal  aimeth  bis  shaft. 
Nevertheless,  reverend  sir,  having  found  in  this  rude  place  something  which 
by  blood  and  birth  might  be  termed  a  lady,  and  being  desirous  to  keep  my 
galiant  humour  in  eiercise,  as  well  as  to  show  my  sworn  devotion  to  the  sei  in 
general,  Ididshoot  offsome  arrows  of  compliment  at  this  Mary  Avenel,  term- 
ing her  my  Discretion,  with  other  quaint  and  well-imagined  courtesies,  rather 
bestowed  out  of  my  bounty  than  warranted  by  her  merit,  or  perchance  like 
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onto  the  bojiah  fowler,  who,  rather  than  not  esercise  hia*bird-pieco,  will 
shoot  at  crowa  or  magpiea  for  lack  of  hetter  game " 

"Mary  A^venel  is  mach  obliged  bj  your  notice,"  anawered  the  monk; 
"  but  to  what  doea  all  thia  detail  of  past  and  preaent  gallantry  conduct  us  ?" 

"  Marry,  to  thia  conclusion,"  answered  the  knight ;  "  that  either  this  my 
Discretion,  or  I  myself,  am  little  less  than  bewitched ;  for,  instead  or 
receiving  my  accost  with  a  gratifying  bow,  answering  my  regard  with  s 
Buppreaaed  smile,  accompanying  my  tailing  off  or  departure  with  a  slight 
sigh — honours  with  whici  I  protest  to  you  the  noblest  dancers  and  proudest 
beauties  in  Feliciana  have  graced  my  poor  services  — she  hath  paid  me  as 
little  and  as  cold  re«ird  as  if  I  had  been  some  hob-nailed  clown  of  these 
bleak  mountains !  Nay,  thia  very  day,  while  I  was  in  the  act  of  kneeling 
at  her  feet  to  render  her  the  bucooufb  of  this  pungent  quinteseenee,  of  purest 
apirit  distilled  by  the  fairest  hands  of  the  court  of  Peliciana,  she  pushed  me 
from  her  with  looks  which  savoured  of  repugnance,  and,  as  I  think,  thrust 
at  me  with  her  foot  as  if  to  apurn  me  from  her  presence.  These  things, 
reverend  father,  are  strange,  portentous,  unnatural,  and  befall  not  in  the 
current  of  mortal  affairs,  but  are  symptomatic  of  sorcery  and  fascination. 
So  that,  having  given  to  your  reverence  a  perfect,  simple,  and  plain  account 
of  all  that  I  know  concerning  this  matter,  I  leave  it  to  your  wisdom  to  solve 
what  may  be  found  soluble  in  the  same,  it  being  my  purpose  to-morrow, 
with  the  peep  of  dawn,  to  set  forward  towards  Edinburgh." 

"I  grieve  to  be  an  interruption  to  your  designs.  Sir  Knight,"  a^d  the 
monk,  "  but  that  purpose  of  thine  may  hardly  be  ful&lled." 

"  How,  reverend  father  1"  aaid  the  knight,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  sur- 
prise ;  "  if  what  you  say  respects  my  departure,  understand  that  it  must  be, 
for  I  have  so  resMved  it." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  reiterated  the  Sub-Prior,  "I  must  onco  more  repeat,  thia 
cannot  be,  until  the  Abbot's  pleasure  be  known  in  the  matter." 

"Reverend  sir,"  said  the  knight,  drawing  himself  up  with  great  dignity, 
"  I  desire  my  hearty  and  thankful  commendations  to  the  Abbot ;  but  in.  this 
matter  I  have  nothing  to  do  witli  his  reverend  pleasure,  designing  only  to 
consult  my  own." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  the  Lord  Abbot  hath  in  this  matter 
a  voice  potential." 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton's  colour  began  to  rise — "  I  marvel,"  he  said,  "  to  heat 
your  reverence  talk  thus  —  WhatI  will  you,  for  the  imagined  death  of  a 
rude,  low-born  frampler  and  wrangler,  venture  to  impinge  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  kinsman  of  the  house  of  Piercie?" 

"Sir  Knight,"  returned  the  Sub-Prior,  civilly,  "your  high  lineage  and 
your  kindling  anger  will  avail  you  nothing  in  thia  matter  —  You  shall  not 
come  here  to  seek  a  shelter,  and  then  spill  our  blood  as  if  it  were  water." 

"  I  tell  you,"  sMd  the  knight,  "  once  more,  as  I  have  told  you  already, 
that  there  was  no  blood  spilled  but  mine  own  1" 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved,"  replied  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  we  of  the  com- 
munity of  Saint  Mary's  of  Kennaquhair,  use  not  to  take  faii'y  tales  in 
esohange  for  the  lives  of  our  liege  vassals." 

"  We  of  the  house  of  Piercie,'  answered  Shaflon,  "  brook  neither  threats 
nor  restraint  —  I  say  I  will  travel  to-morrow,  happen  what  may !" 

"  And  I,"  answered  the  Sub-Prior,  in  the  same  tone  of  determination, 
"  say  that  I  will  break  your  journey,  come  what  may !" 

"Who  shall  gainsay  me,"  aaid  the  knight,  "  if  I  make  my  way  by  force?" 

"  You  will  judge  wisely  to  think  ere  you  make  such  an  attempt,"  answered 
the  monk,  with  composure ;  "  there  are  men  enough  in  the  lialidome  to 
vindicate  its  rights  over  those  who  dare  infringe  them." 

"My  cousin  of  Northumberland  mill  know  how  to  revenge  thia  usage  to 
a  beloved  kinsman  so  near  to  his  blood,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  The  Ijord  Abbot  will  know  how  fo  protect  the  rights  of  his  territory. 
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both,  with  the  temporal  and  spiritual  eword,"  said  the  moak,  "  Besidoa, 
conaidcr,  were  we  to  send  jou  to  your  kinsman  at  Alnwick  or  Warkworth 
to-morrow,  he  dare  do  nothing  but  transmit  you  in  fetters  to  the  Queen  of 
Ineland.  Bethink,  Sir  Knight,  that  you  stand  on  slippery  ground,  and 
will  act  most  wisely  in  reconciling  yourself  to  be  a  prisoner  in  this  place 
until  the  Abbot  shall  decide  the  matter.  There  are  armed  men  enow  to 
countervail  all  your  efforts  at  escape.  Let  patience  and  resignation,  there- 
fore, arm  you  to  a  necessary  eubmission," 

So  saying,  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  called  aloud.  Edward  entered, 
accompanied  by  two  young  men  who  had  already  joined  him,  and  were  well 

"  Edward,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  you  will  supply  the  English  Knight  here 
in  this  spenoe  with  suitable  food  and  accommodation  for  the  night,  treating 
him  with  as  much  kindness  as  if  nothing  had  happened  between  you.  But 
you  will  place  a  sufficient  guard,  and  look  carefully  that  he  make  not  his 
escape.  Should  he  attempt  to  break  forth,  resist  him  to  the  death ;  but  in 
no  other  case  hatm  a  hair  of  his  head,  as  you  shall  be  answerable." 

Edward  Glendinning  replied,  — "  That  I  may  obey  your  commands, 
reverend  sir,  I  will  not  again  offer  myself  to  this  person's  presence ;  for 
Bbame  it  were  ia  me  U>  break  the  peace  of  the  Halidome,  hut  not  less  shame 
to  leave  my  brother's  death  unavenged." 

As  he  spoke,  his  lips  grew  livid,  the  blood  forsook  hia  cheek,  and  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  apartment,  when  the  Sub-Prior  recalled  him  and  said  in 
a  solemn  tone,  —  "  Edward,  I  have  known  you  from  infancy  —  I  have  done 
what  lay  withia  my  reach  to  be  of  use  to  you — ^I  say  nothing  of  what  ^ou 
owe  to  me  as  tbe  representative  of  your  spiritual  Superior  — I  say  nothing 
of  the  duty  from  the  vassid  to  the  Sub-Pnor  —  But  Father  Eustace  expects 
from  the  pupil  whom  he  has  nurtured  —  he  expects  from  Edward  Glendin- 
ning, that  he  will  not  by  any  deed  of  sudden  violence,  however  justified  in 
his  own  mind  by  the  provocation,  break  through  the  respect  due  to  publio 
justice,  or  that  which  he  has  an  especial  right  to  claim  from  him." 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  reverend  father,  for  so  in  an  hundred  senses  may  I 
well  term  you,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  fear  not,  I  would  say,  that  I  will  in 
any  thing  diminish  the  respect  I  owe  i«  the  venerable  community  hy  whom 
we  have  so  long  been  protected,  far  less  that  1  will  do  aught  which  can  he 
personally  less  liati  respectful  to  you.  But  the  blood  of  my  brother  must 
not  c^  for  vengeance  in  vain  —  your  reverence  knows  our  Border  creed." 

"  'Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  requite  it,'"  answered 
the  monk.  "  The  heathenish  custom  of  deadly  feud  which  prevails  in  this 
land,  through  which  each  man  seeks  vengeance  at  his  own  nand  when  the 
death  of  a  iViend  or  kinsman  has  chanced,  hath  already  deluged  our  vales 
wilh  the  blood  of  Scottish  men,  spilled  hy  thorhands  of  countrymen  and 
kindred.  It  were  endless  to  count  up  the  fatal  results.  On  the  Eastern 
Border,  the  Homes  are  at  feud  with  the  Swintons  and  Cockhurns ;  in  our 
Middle  Marches,  the  Scotts  and  Kerrs  have  spilled  as  much  brave  blood  in 
domestic  fend  as  might  have  fought  a  pitched  field  in  England,  could  they 
have  but  forgiven  and  forgotten  a  casual  rencounter  that  placed  their  names 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  On  the  west  frontier,  the  Johnstones  are  at 
war  with  the  Maxwells,  the  Jardines  with  the  Bella,  drawing  with  them  the 
flower  of  the  country,  which  should  place  their  breasts  as  a  bulwark  against 
England,  into  private  and  bloody  warfare,  of  which  it  is  the  only  end  to 
waste  and  impair  the  forces  of  the  country,  already  divided  in  itself.  Do 
not,  my  dear  son  Edward,  permit  this  bloody  prejudice  te  master  your  mind. 
I  cannot  ask  you  to  think  of  the  crime  supposed  as  if  the  blood  spilled  had 
been  less  dear  to  you — Alas!  I  know  that  is  impossible.  But  I  do  require 
you,  in  proportion  to  your  interest  in  the  supposed  snfi'erer,  (for  as  yet  the 
whole  is  matter  of  supposition,)  to  bear  on  your  mind  the  evidence  on  which 
tho  guilt  of  the  accused  person  must  be  tried.     He  hath  spoken  with  ine. 
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and  I  oonfeea  his  tale  ia  bo  extraordinary,  that  I  should  have,  -without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  rejected  it  as  incredible,  but  that  an  affair  which 
chanced  to  myself  in  this  very  glen  —  More  of  that  another  time  —  Suffice 
it  tor  the  present  to  say,  that  from  what  I  have  myself  esperienced,  I  deem 
it  possible,  that,  extraordinary  as  Sir  Piercie  Shafton's  story  may  seem,  I 
hold  it  not  utterly  impossibie." 

"Father,"  said  Edward  Glendinning,  when  he  saw  that  his  preceptor 
paused,  unwilling  farther  to  explain  upon  what  grounds  he  was  inclined  to 
give  a  certain  degree  of  credit  to  Sir  Piercie  Shafton's  story,  while  he 
admitted  it  as  improbable  —  "  Father  to  me  you  have  been  in  every  sense. 
You  know  that  my  hand  graaped  more  readily  to  the  hook  than  to  the  sword ; 

and  that  I  lacked  utterly  the  ready  and  bold  spirit  which  distinguished " 

Here  his  voice  faltered,  and  he  paused  for  a  moment^  and  then  went  on  with 
resolution  and  rapidity  —  "I  would  say,  that  I  was  unequal  to  Halbert  in 
promptitude  of  heart  and  of  hand ;  but  Halbert  is  gone,  and  I  stand  his 
representative,  and  that  of  my  father  — his  successor  in  all  his  rights," 
(while  he  said  this  his  eyes  shot  fire,}  "and  hound  to  assert  and  maintain 
them  as  he  would  have  done  —  therefore  I  am  a  changed  man,  increased  in 
courage  as  in  my  rights  and  pretensions.  And,  reverend  father,  respect- 
fully, but  plainly  and  firmly  do  I  say,  his  blood,  if  it  has  been  shed  by  this 
man,  shall  be  atoned  —  Halbert  shall  not  sleep  neglected  in  his  lonely  grave, 
as  if  with  him  the  spirit  of  my  father  had  ceased  forever.  Hia  blood  flowa 
in  roy  veins,  and  while  his  has  been  poured  forth  unrequited,  mine  will  per- 
mit me  no  rest.  My  poverty  and  meanness  of  rank  shall  not  avail  the  lordly 
murderer.  My  calm  nature  and  peaceful  studies  shall  not  be  his  protection. 
Even  the  obligations,  holy  father,  which  I  acknowledge  to  you,  shall  not  be 
his  protection.  I  wait  with  patience  the  judgment  of  the  Abbot  and  Chapter, 
for  the  slaughter  of  one  of  tneir  most  anciently  descended  vassals.  If  they 
do  right  to  my  brother's  memory,  it  is  well.  But  mark  me,  father,  if  they 
fihall  fail  in  rendering  me  that  justice,  I  bear  a  heart  and  a  hand  which, 
though  I  love  not  such  extremities,  are  capable  of  remedying  such  an  error. 
He  who  takes  op  tn^  brother's  succession  must  avenge  his  death." 

The  monk  perceived  with  surprise,  that  Edward,  with  his  extreme  diffi- 
dence, humility,  and  obedient  assiduity,  for  such  were  his  general  charaoter- 
isdcs,  bad  still  boiling  in  his  veins  the  wild  principles  of  those  from  whom 
he  was  descended,  and  by  vchom  he  was  surrounded.  His  eyes  sparkled, 
his  frame  was  agitated,  and  the  extremity  of  hia  desire  for  vengeance  seemed 
to  give  a  vehemence  to  his  manner  resembling  the  restlessness  of  joy. 

"  May  God  help  us,"  said  Father  Eustace,  "  for,  frail  wretches  as  we  are, 
we  cannot  help  ourselves  under  sudden  and  strong  temptation.  —  Edward, 
I  will  rely  on  your  word  that  you  do  nothing  rashly." 

"  That  will  I  not."  said  Edward,  —  "  that,  my  better  than  father,  I  surely 
will  not.  But  the  blood  of  my  brother,  — the  tears  of  my  mother  —  and  — 
and  —  and  of  Mary  Avenel,  shall  not  be  shed  in  vain.  I  will  not  deceive 
you,  father  —  if  this  Piercie  Shafton  hath  slain  my  brother,  he  dies,  if  the 
whole  blood  of  the  whole  house  of  Piercie  were  inbia  veins." 

There  was  a  deep  and  solemn  determination  in  the  utterance  of  Edward 
Glendinning  expressive  of  a  rooted  resolution.  The  Sub-Prior  sighed 
'      '         '  'irthe: -^-=---  ■-  -■ - -' >  ■■ ■-- 


deeply,  and  for  tne  moment  yielded  lo  circumstances,  and  urged  the  acquie: 
cence  of  hia  pupil  no  farther.  He  commanded  lights  to  be  placed  in  the 
lower  chamber,  which  for  a  time  he  paced  in  silence. 

A  thousand  ideas,  and  even  differing  principles,  debated  with  each  other 
in  his  bosom.  He  greatly  doubted  the  Boglieh  knight's  account  of  the  duel, 
and  of  what  had  followed  it.  Yet  the  extraordinai^  and  supernataral  cir- 
cumstances which  had  befallen  the  Sacristan  and  himself  in  that  very  glen, 
prevented  him  from  being  absolutely  incredulous  on  the  score  of  the  won- 
derful wound  and  recovery  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  and  prevented  him  from  at 
once  condemning  as  impossible  that  which  was  altogether  improbable.   Then 
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lie  was  at  aloaa  how  to  control  the  fraternal  affections  of  Edward,  with  tespeot 
to  whom  he  felt  something  like  the  keeper  of  a  wild  animal,  a  lion's  wnelp 
or  tieor'fi  ciih,  which  he  has  held  under  his  command  from  infants  lut 
which,  when  grown  to  maturity,  on  some  sudden  proTOcat  on  diaplayi  his 
fangs  and  talons,  erecta  hia  croat,  resumes  his  savage  nature  and  bids 
defiance  at  once  to  hia  keeper  and  to  all  mank  nd 

How  to  restrain  and  mitigate  an  ire  which  the  universal  esample  of  the 
times  rendered  deadly  and  inveterate,  was  sufficient  cause  of  aniiPty  to 
Father  Eustace,  But  he  had  also  to  consider  the  situation  of  h  i  commu- 
nity, dishonoured  and  degraded  by  submitting  to  suSer  the  slaughter  of  a 
Taasal  to  pass  unavenged ;  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  might  in  those 
times  have  afforded  pretest  for  a  revolt  among  their  wavering  adherents,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  esnosed  the  commnnity  fo  imminent  danger,  should  they 

Etoceed  against  a  subject  of  England  of  high  degree,  connected  with  the 
ouse  of  Northumberland,  and  other  northern  families  of  high  rank,  who, 
as  they  possessed  tiie  means,  could  not  be  supposed  to  lack  inclination,  to 
wreak  upon  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Mary  of  Kennaquhair,  any  violence 
which  might  be  offered  to  their  kinsman. 

In  either  caBe,_  the  Sub-Prior  well  knew  that  the  ostensible  cause  of  feud, 
insurrection,  or  incursion,  being  once  afforded,  the  caae  would  not  be  ruled 
either  by  reason  or  by  evidence,  and  he  groaned  in  spirit  when,  upon  count- 
ing up  flio  chances  which  arose  in  this  ambiguous  dilemma,  he  found  he  had 
only  a  choice  of  difficulties.  He  was  a  monk,  but  he  felt  also  as  a  man, 
indignant  at  the  supposed  alaughter  of  young  Glendlnning  by  one  akilful 
in  all  the  practice  of  arms,  in  which  the  vassal  of  the  Monastery  was  most 
likely  to  bo  deficient ;  and  to  aid  the  resentment  which  he  felt  for  the  loss 
of  a  youth  whom  ho  had  known  from  infancy,  came  in  full  force  the  sense 
of  dishonour  arising  to  his  community  from  passing  over  so  gross  an  insult 
unavenged.  Then  the  light  in  which  it  might  be  viewed  by  those  who  at 
present  presided  in  the  stormy  Court  of  Scotland,  attached  as  they  were  to 
the  Eeformation,  and  allied  by  common  faith  and  common  interest  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  formidable  subject  of  apprehension.  The  Sub-Prior 
well  knew  how  they  lusted  after  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  (to  express  it 
in  the  ordinary  phrase  of  the  religious  of  the  time,)  and  how  readily  they 
would  grasp  at  such  a  preteit  for  encroaching  on  those  of  Saint  Mary's,  as 
would  be  affurded  by  the  suffering  to  pass  unpunished  the  death  of  a  native 
Scottishman  by  a  Catholic  Englishman,  a  rebel  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  deliver  up  to  England,  or,  which  was  nearly  the 
same  thing,  the  Scottish  administration,  an  English  knight  leagued  with  the 
Piercie^by  kindred  and  political  intrigue,  a  faithful  follower  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  who  had  fled  to  the  Halidome  for  protection,  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Sub-Prior,  an  act  most  unworthy  in  itself,  and  meriting  the  maledic- 
tion of  Heaven,  besides  being,  moreover,  fraught  with  great  temporal  risk. 
If  the  government  of  Scotland  was  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Protestant  party,  the  Queen  was  still  a  Catholic,  and  there  was  no  knowing 
when,  amid  (ho  sudden  changes  which  agitated  that  tumultuous  country, 
she  might  find  herself  at  the  head  of  her  own  affairs,  and  able  to  protect 
those  of  her  own  faith.  Then,  if  the  Court  of  England  and  its  Queen  were 
zealously  Protestant,  the  northern  counties,  whose  mendship  or  enmity  were 
of  most  consequence  in  tho  first  instance  to  the  community  of  Saint  Mary's, 
contained  many  C.itholioa,  the  heads  of  whom  were  able,  and  must  bo  sup- 
posed willing,  to  avenge  any  injury  suffered  by  Sir  Piereie  Shafton. 

On  either  side,  the  Sub-Prior,  thinking,  according  to  his  sense  of  duty, 
moat  anxiously  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  Monastery,  saw  the  great- 
est risk  of  damage,  blame,  inroad,  and  confiscation.  The  only  course  on 
which  he  could  determine,  was  to  stand  by  the  helm  like  a  resolute  pilot, 
watch  every  contingeace,  do  hia  best  to  weather  each  reef  and  shoal,  and 
commit  tho  rest  to  heaven  and  his  patroness. 
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As  lie  left  the  apartment,  the  knight  called  after  him,  beseeching  ho  would 
order  his  trunk-mails  to  he  sent  into  his  apartment,  nndera  tan  ding  he  was 
to  be  guarded  there  for  the  night,  as  he  wished  to  make  some  alteration  in 
his  apparel.* 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  monk,  muttering  as  ho  went  up  the  winding  stair, 
"  carry  him  his  trumpery  with  all  despatch.  Alas !  that  man,  with  so 
many  noble  objects  of  pursuit,  will  amuse  himself  like  a  jackanapo,  with  a 
laced  jerkin  and  a  cap  and  bells  1 — I  must  now  to  the  melancholy  work  of 
consoling  that  which  is  well-nigh  inconsolable,  a  mother  weeping  for  her 
first-born." 

Advancing,  after  a  gentle  knock,  into  the  apartment  of  the  women,  he 
found  that  Mary  Ayenel  had  retired  to  bed,  extremely  indisposed,  and  that 
Damo  Glendinning  and  Tibb  were  indulging  their  sorrows  by  the  side  of  a 
decaying  fire,  and  by  the  light  of  a  small  iron  lamp,  or  cruize,  as  it  was 
termed.  Poor  Blspeth's  apron  was  thrown  over  hor  head,  and  bitterly  did 
she  sob  and  weep  for  "  her  beautiful,  her  brave,  ■ —  the  very  image  of  her 
dear  Simon  Glendinning,  the  stay  of  her  widowhood  and  the  support  of  hep 
old  ago." 


JUon  «d  <^  tu  Huim 


JoiMon  infomis  Is,  thiit  tor  *a  firm  enliancs  of  a  KiUanl.  ■'  ■mere  (oM  TOO  lui 
of  yipui  brat  lenil  into  two  or  tJirsB  Ironka  of  apparel.';—  £ii£it  Mm  orf  of  tot 

gUTice.  iu  thB  year  15^,  wben  Jamea  V.  iFDaaht  aver  hia  ahortliveil  bride  fro...  ^i«m,^,  ,ii,  wui.,  w.ji«iTjua 
ofihedar  wBBiaprol^BabitbeupeimDf  hs  ■ppBn1,tlut  tlia  looner  wbiob  ba  bofrowad  on  the  ncooalDa 
wutth  cilL doomadaf,  vbluwat IMitBed  br tba  oredilor  to Sauit  Haedalen^i  COBpA  Br  thi>  de«p vxpflue 
the  Lonl  Soliasnilla  l»d  lodsna  IuiuhIF  n  eloliODa  in  BHietBl,  Ihat  the  Kins;  vha  law  ao  bmra  a  nUnit 
euter  Uie  salt  of  Ke^noo'L  faUinmlkj  DElT  two  mn^CHnid  upon  mveral  of  lh«  on^ 
K  i^^^^J^™"  *to  ateual  BDdm  aUitlh  Bimrfirt,  «^ 

where  an  lU  nnir  men  Bad  lUeiidaiitir  Tba  Lord  EniwiTilla  readil;  uiBnoied, "  ir  it  please  ToarMajeitv, 
here  lUs;  ■»,"  pointanK  to  the  laa  llut  WBI  on  Lli  owu  and  hia  pagu' clothes:  whereil  Ihe  KIne  laDsiiei 
haarulr.uiA  haTDH  laneyal  the  flnerr  moiB  naarlf,  Incla  hm  ha«  t>nT  "'Ih  it  bU,  and  let  liipi  have  hIa 

There  »»  SMOe  inJommirB  "ErairMan  out  of  bla  HamMr,"  (AM  17.  Soena&lin  whli*  «  Eaphilst  of 
doiKula  a arllable  ^™^>•  aUaloeiHi  at  bio  wanlrcjbe.    We  ahall  luett  il io  endeoca  Ibat  Uie  fuKierr  of  our 

■■eiiiana.    Oood  aitb,  Slgulir.  D0»  joa  apraJi'of  a  quarrel.  Pll  erqgoiiit  j«ll  witb  a  diO^nilRe  ItisC  bap 

"ftot/.  Loaalamo!  WbathiauapioioraaluuiDeinterpmedlteelf  to  your  two  Uveal 
"  Fbrt.  Faith,  air,  Ibe  aame  th«t  auivL«t«d  A^aioeiiinon.  aud  rreat  Thetis'  eoa ;  but  let  the  aiaa  esnpe 
air.  He  8ADt  me  a  challenge,  miit  witb  aome  f«w  brarel.  wbich  I  realorad ;  and.  In  Gne,  we  uiet.  Noiv 
cast  myielf  into  tfaia  O^Dre :  now  be  cupe  Tloleil^  DO,  and  wjthkl  adraneiur  hla  rapier  to  Btrilte,  I  Ihonjrilt 
lohaTe  tooshiaann.ltd'bebBdlert  hia  btidf  to  pir  election,  and  1  wbi  anralie  couIu  not  leeorer  hia  Board. 
Eir,Iini«mrpnn>aiaiiih|aBnB,nihed  ba  doublat  aleevea.  lan  hlni  cliae  by  Ihe  left  sbaek  endtbru^hin 
lialihed':  csta  m/ hat-hanil.  and  nt  it  wea  maajr  uldmuth'a  wnrk,  nula  mr  hrinii'which.  hy  mmTlbrtniia. 
beuijc  thuik  embmulered  with  eohl  iwiat  and  apanlea.  dJsapfiDlnua  the  ftrce  i>(  Ihe  blow ;  Deiertheless  it 
KFued  on  ffl;  ahontdat,  BIw  nie  sway  dx  pirle  oTu  llahan  Dut-worii  baud  I  wore,  csel  ma  llu»e  ponudi  hi 
the  Exchewe  bob  three  d^t  helore. 

a4imedaq(eieiMbre.]UllfbUawameali]|  with  blows;  btlt  1.  b^n^  loath  lo  teke  l]>e  deadly  Bdvaalaro  that 

"Car.    J  wonder  beapeakanot  oriiig  WTcaghtahlrt. 

"  FasI^    Hate,  in  tba  epinjon  of  jnatual  damage,  we  pouted.    But.  ere  I  proroed,  T  moat  teU  yon.  Hlenjor, 
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The  faithful  Tibb  echoed  her  complaints,  dnd,  more  violently  claraorona, 
made  deep  promises  of  roveoge  on  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  "  if  there  were  a 
man  loft  iii  tho  south  who  could  draw  a  whinger,  or  a  woman  that  could 
thraw  a  rope,"  The  presence  of  the  Sub-Prior  imposed  silence  on  these 
clamours.  He  sate  down  by  the  unfortunate  mother,  and  essayed,  by  such 
topics  as  hia  religion  and  reason  suggested,  to  interrupt  the  current  of 
Pame  Glendinning's  feelings  i  but  the  attempt  was  in  vain.  She  listened, 
indeed,  with  some  little  interest,  while  he  pledged  hia  word  and  bis  influ- 
ence with  the  Abbot,  tliat  the  family  which  had  lost  their  eldest-born  by 
means  of  a  guest  receiTcd  at  his  command,  should  eiperience  particular 
protection  at  the  hands  of  the  community ;  and  that  the  fief  which  belonged 
to  Simon  Glendinning  should,  with  extended  bounds  and  added  privileges, 
be  conferred  on  Edward. 

But  it  waa  only  for  a  very  brief  space  that  the  mother's  sobs  were  appa- 
rently softer,  and  her  grief  more  mild.  She  soon  blamed  herself  for  casting 
a  moment's  thought  upon  world's  gear  while  poor  Halbert  was  lying 
stretched  in  his  bloody  shirt.  The  Sub-Prior  was  not  more  fortunate, 
when  he  promised  that  Ilalbert's  body  "  should  be  removed  to  hallowed 
ground,  and  hie  soul  secured  by  the  prayers  of  the  Church  in  his  behalf." 
Grief  would  have  its  natural  course,  and  the  voice  of  tha  comforter  was 
wasted  in  vain. 


(Cjinptn  tjiE  '^nmitq~(Kigl)tli. 


TBI  Two  NosiE  KmsuEK. 

The  Sub-Prior  of  Saint  Mary's,  in  taking  his  departure  from  the  spence 
ih  which  Sir  Piercie  Shafkin  was  confined,  and  in  which  some  preparations 
wofe  made  for  his  passing  the  night  as  the  room  which  might  he  most  con- 
veuMutly  guarded,  lefV  more  than  one  perplexed  person  behmd  him  There 
w&^  connected  with  this  chamber,  and  op*,nir^  into  it  a  small  otUshot 
or  projdClJng  part  of  the  building,  occupied  by  a  sleeping  apartment  ■Rhioh 
upon  ordinary  occasions,  was  that  of  Mary  Avenel  and  which  in  the  un 
usual  number  of  guests  who  had  come  to  the  tower  on  the  tormer  evening, 
had  also  accommodated  Mysie  Happer  the  Miller  a  daughter  fo-  anciently, 
as  well  aa  in  the  present  day,  a  Scottish  house  was  always  rather  toi  nirrow 
fcnd  limited  for  the  extent  of  the  owner  s  hospitality  and  some  shift  and 
contrivance  was  necessary,  upon  any  unusual  occasion  to  ensure  the  ac- 
commodation of  all  the  guests. 

The  fatal  news  of  Halbert  Glcndinnmga  dr>ath  hod  thrown  all  f  rmer 
arrangements  into  confusion.  Mary  iienei  whose  case  required  imme- 
diate attention,  had  been  transported  into  the  apartment  hitherti  oci,upied 
by  Halbort  and  his  brother,  as  the  Utter  propos  d  to  watth  ill  night  in 
order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prie  jner  Poor  Mysie  had  been  altogether 
overlooked,  and  had  naturally  enough  betaken  herself  to  the  1  ttle  apartment 
which  she  had  hitherto  oooupied,  ignorant  that  the  spenoe  through  which 
lay  tha  onlv  access  to  it,  was  to  be  the  sleeping  chamber  of  Sir  Piercie 
Sliaftou.     Ihe  measures  taken  for  securing  him  there  had  been  so  Buddeii, 
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that  Blie  was  not  aware  of  it,  until  she  found  that  the  other  females  had  been 
removed  from  the  spenoe  by  the  Sub-Prior's  direction,  and  having  once 
missed  the  opportuuitj-  of  retreating  along  with  them,  bashfuinesB,  and  the 
high  respect  which  she  was  taught  to  hear  to  the  monks,  prevented  her  ven- 
turing forth  alone,  and  intruding  herself  on  the  presence  of  Father  Bustaec, 
while  in  secret  conference  with  the  Southron.  There  appeared  no  remedy 
hut  to  wait  till  their  interview  vi-as  over;  and,  as  the  door  was  thin,  Bnd 
did  not  shut  Tery  closely,  she  could  hear  every  word  that  passed  betwixt 

It  thus  happened,  that  without  any  intended  intrusion  on  her  part,  she 
became  privy  to  the  whole  conversation  of  the  Sub-Prior  and  the  English 
knight,  and  could  also  observe  from  the  window  of  her  little  retreat,  that 
more  than  one  of  the  young  men  summoned  by  Edward  arrived  successively 
at  the  tovrer.  These  eiroumstances  led  her  to  entertain  moat  serious  appre- 
hension that  the  life  of   Sir  Piercie   Shafion  was   in  great  and   instant 

Woman  ia  naturally  compassionate,  and  not  less  willingly  ao  when  youth 
and  fair  features  are  on  the  side  of  him  who  eiwrns  her  sympathy.  The 
handsome  presence,  elaborate  dress  and  address,  of  Sir  l^iercie  Shafton, 
which  had  failed  to  maie  any  favorable  impression  on  the  grave  and  lofty 
character  of  Mary  Avenel,  had  completely  dazzled  and  bewildered  the  poor 
Maid  of  the  Mill.     The  knight  had  perceived  this  result,  and,  flattered  by 

ranted.     It  was  not  cast  away,  bu  

deseension,  and  with  gratitude  for  his  personal  notice,  which,  joined 

fears  for  his  safety,  and  the  naturaUtendernoss  of  her  disposition,  began  to 
make  wild  work  in  her  heart. 

"  To  be  sure  it  was  very  wrong  in  him  to  slay  Halbert  Glondinning."  (it 
was  thus  she  argued  the  case  wilh  herself,)  "  but  then  he  was  a  gentleman 
born,  and  a  soldier,  and  so  gentle  and  courteous  withal,  that  she  was  sure 
the  quarrel  had  been  all  of  voung  Olendinning'a  own  seeking;  foritwaa 
well  known  that  both  these  lads  were  so  taken  up  with  that  Mary  Avenel, 
that  they  never  looked  at  another  lass  in  the  Hahdome,  more  tJian  if  they 
were  of  a  different  degree.  And  then  Ilalbert's  dress  was  as  clownish  aa 
his  manners  were  haughty;  and  this  poor  young  gentleman,  (who  was 
habited  like  any  prince^)  banished  from  his  own  land,  was  Srst  drawn  into 
a  quarrel  by  a  rude  brangler,  ond  then  persecuted  and  like  to  be  put  to 
death  by  his  kin  and  allies." 

Mvaie  wept  bitterly  at  the  thought,  and  than  her  heart  rising  against  such 
cruelty  and  oppression  to  a  defenceless  stranger,  who  dressed  with  ao  much 
skill,  and  spoke  with  so  much  grace,  she  began  to  consider  whether  aha 
could  not  render  him  some  assistanoe  in  this  ostremity. 

Iler  mind  was  now  entirely  altered  from  ita  original  purpose.  At  firat 
her  only  anxiety  had  been  to  find  tie  means  of  escaping  from  the  interior 
apartment,  without  being  noticed  by  any  one;  but  now  she  began  to  think 
tiiat  Heaven  had  placed  her  there  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  perse- 
cuted stranger.  She  was  of  a  simple  and  affectionate,  but  at  the  same"  tims 
an  alert  and  enterprising  character,  possessing  more  than  female  strength 
of  body,  and  more  than  female  courage,  though  with  feelings  aa  capable  of 
being  bewildered  with  gallantry  of  dress  and  language,  as  a  fine  gentieman 
of  any  generation  would  have  desired  to  esercise  his  talents  upon,  "  I  will 
save  him,"  she  thought.  "  that  is  the  first  thing  to  be  resolved  —  and  then  I 
wonder  what  he  will  say  to  Uio  poor  Miller's  maiden,  that  has  done  for  him 
■what  all  the  dainty  dames  in  London  or  Holyrood  would  have  been  afraid 

Prudence  began  to  pull  her  sleeve  aa  aha  indulged  speculationa  so  hazar4 

ous,  and  hinted  to  her  that  the  warmer  Sir  Piercie  Sbafton'a  gratitude  might 
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prove,  it  ivas  the  mora  likely  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  his  henefaetrcsa. 
Alas !  poor  Prudence,  thou  majest  aay  with  our  moral  teacher, 

The  Miller's  maiden,  while  you  pour  your  warning  into  her  un-willing  bosom, 
has  glanced  her  eye  on  the  small  mirror  by  whidi  she  has  placed  her  little 
lamp,  and  it  returns  to  her  a  countonanoe  and  eyes,  pretty  and  sparkling  at 
all  times,  but  ennobled  at  present  with  the  energy  of  expression  proper  to 
those  who  have  dared  to  form,  and  stand  prepared  to  esecute,  deeds  of 
generous  audacity.  "Will  these  features  —  will  these  eyes,  joined  to  ths 
benefit  I  am  about  to  confer  upon  Sir  Piercio  Shafton,  do  nothing  towards 
removing  the  distance  of  rank  between  us?" 

Such  was  the  question  which  female  vanity  asked  of  fancy ;  and  though 
even  fancy  dated  not  answer  in  a  ready  affirmative,  a  middle  conclusion  was 
adopted  —  "Let  me  first  succour  the  gallant  youth,  and  trust  to  fortune  for 
the  rest." 

Banishing,  therefore,  from  her  mind  every  thing  that  was  personal  ta 
herself,  the  rash  but  generous  girl  turned  her  vrhole  thoughts  to  the  means 
of  executing  this  enterprise. 

The  difficulties  which  interposed  wore  of  no  ordinary  nature.  The  ven- 
geance of  the  men  of  that  country,  in  cases  of  deadly  feud,  that  is,  in  cases 
of  a  quarrel  excited  by  the  slaughter  of  any  of  their  relations,  was  one  of 
their  most  marked  characteristics;  and  Edward,  however  gentle  in  other 
respects,  was  so  fond  of  his  brother,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
would  be  as  signal  in  his  revenge  as  Hie  customs  of  the  country  authonzed. 
There  were  to  be  passed  the  inner  door  of  the  apartment,  the  two  gates  of 
the  tower  itself,  and  the  gate  of  the  court-yard,  ere  the  prisoner  'vras  at 
liberty ;  and  then  a  guide  and  means  of  flight  were  to  be  provided,  other- 
wise ultimate  escape  was  impossible.  But  where  the  will  of  woman  is 
strongly  bent  on  tho  accomplishment  of  such  a  purpose,  her  wit  is  seldom 
baffled  by  difficulties,  however  embarrassing. 

The  Sub-Prior  had  not  long'left  the  apartment,  ere  Mysie  had  devised  a 
scheme  for  Sic  Piercie  Shafton's  freedom,  daring,  indeea,  but  likely  to  be 
Bucoessful,  if  desterously  conducted.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  slie 
should  remain  where  she  was  till  so  late  an  hour,  that  ail  in  the  tower 
should  have  betaken  themselves  to  repose,  excepting  those  whose  duty  made 
them  watehers.  The  interval  she  employed  in  observing  the  movements  of 
the  person  in  whose  service  she  was  thus  boldly  a  volunteer. 

She  could  hear  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  pace  the  floor  to  and  fro,  in  reflection, 
doubtless  on  his  own  untoward  fate  and  precarious  situation.  By  and  by 
she  heard  him  making  a  rustling  among  his  trunks,  which,  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  the  Sub-Prior,  had  been  placed  in  the  apartment  to  which  he  was 
confined,  and  which  he  was  probably  amusing  more  melancholy  thoughts 
by  examining  and  airanging.  Then  she  could  hear  him  resume  his  walk 
through  the  room,  and,  as  if  his  spirits  had  been  somewhat  relieved  and 
elevated  by  the  survey  of  his  wardrobe,  she  could  distinguish  that  at  one 
turn  he  half  recited  a  sonnet,  at  another  half  whistled  a  galliard,  and  at  the 
third  hummed  a  saraband.  At  length  she  could  understand  that  he  extended 
himself  on  the  temporary  couch  which  had  been  allotted  to  him,  after  mut- 
tering his  prayers  hastily,  and  in  a  short  time  she  concluded  he  must  bo 
fast  asleep. 

She  employed  the  moment  which  intervened  in  considering  her  enterprise 
under  every  different  aspect;  and  dangerous  as  it  was,  the  steady  review 
which  she  took  of  the  various  perils  accompanying  her  purpose,  furnished 
her  with  plausible  devices  for  ooviating  them.  Love  and  generous  conipas- 
sion,  which  give  singly  such  powerful  impulse  to  the  female  heart,  were  in 
this  case  united,  and  championed  her  to  the  last  extremity  of  haiard. 

It  was  an  hour  past  widnigljt.     All  in  the  tower  slept  sound  but  those 
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who  had  undertaken  to  guard  the  English  priaooer ;  or  if  sorrow  and  Buffer- 
ing drove  sleep  from  the  bed  of  Dame  Glendinning  and  her  foster-daughter, 
thej  were  too  much  wrapt  in  their  own  griefs  to  att«nd  to  esfemal  Bounds. 
The  means  of  striking  light  were  at  hand  in  tho  small  apartment,  and  thua 
the  Miller's  maiden  was  enabled  to  light  and  trim  a  small  lamp.  With  a 
trembling  stegand  throbbiog  heart,  she  undid  the  door  whioh  separated  her 
from  the  apartment  in  which  the  Southron  knight  was  confined,  and  almost 
flinched  from  her  fixed  purpoao,  when  she  found  herself  in  the  samo  room 
with  the  sleeping  prisoner.  She  scarcely  trusted  herself  to  look  upon  him,  as 
he  lay  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  fast  asleep  upon  the  pallet  bed,  but  turned 
her  eyes  away  while  she  gently  pulled  his  inantle  with  no  more  force  tlian 
was  just  equal  to  awaken  him.  He  moved  not  until  she  had  twitched  his 
cloak  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  then  at  length  looking  up,  was  about 
to  make  an  exclamation  in  the  suddenness  of  his  surprise. 

Mjsie's  bashfulness  was  conquered  by  her  fear.  She  placed  her  fingers 
on  her  lips,  in  token  that  he  must  observe  the  most  strict  silence,  and  then 
pointed  to  the  door  to  intimate  that  it  was  watched. 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton  now  collected  himself  and  sat  upright  on  his  couch. 
He  gazed  with  surprise  on  the  graceful  figure  of  the  young  woman  who 
stood  before  him  ;  her  well-formed  person,  her  flowing  h^r,  and  the  outline 
of  her  features,  showed  dimiy,  and  yet  to  advantage,  by  the  partial  and 
feeble  light  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  The  romantic  imagination  of  the 
gallant  would  soon  have  coined  some  compliment  proper  for  tho  occasion, 
but  Mysie  lefl  him  not  time. 

"  I  come,"  she  said,  "to  save  your  life,  which  is  else  in  great  peril  —  if 
you  answer  me,  speak  aa  low  as  you  can,  for  they  have  sentinelled  your  doot 
with  armed  men." 

"  Comeliest  of  miller's  daughters,"  answered  Sir  Piercie,  who  by  this  tima 
was  sitting  upright  on  his  couch,  "  dread  nothing  for  mj  safety.  Credit 
me,  that,  as  in  very  truth,  I  have  not  spilled  the  red  puddle  (which  these 
yillagios  call  the  blood)  of  their  most  uncivil  relation,  so  I  am  under  no 
apprehension, whatever  for  the  issue  of  this  restraint,  seeing  that  it  cannot 
but  be  harmless  to  me.  Natheless,  to  thee,  0  most  Molendinar  beauty,  £ 
return  the  thanks  which  thy  courtesy  may  justly  claim." 

"Nay,  but.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  maiden,  in  a  whisper  aa  low  as  it 
was  tremulous,  "  I  deserve  no  thanks  unless  you  will  act  by  my  counsel. 
Edward  Glendinning  hath  sent  for  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst,  and  young  Adie 
of  Aikenshaw,  and  they  are  come  with  three  men  more,  and  with  bow,  and 
jack,  and  spear,  and  I  heard  them  say  to  each  other,  and  to  Edward,  as  they 
alighted  in  the  court,  that  they  would  have  amends  for  the  death  of  their 
kinsman,  if  the  monk's  cow!  should  smoke  for  it  —  And  the  vassals  arc  so 
wilful  now,  that  the  Abbot  himself  dare  not  control  them,  for  fear  they  turn 
heretics,  and  refuse  to  pay  their  feu-duties." 

"  In  faith,"  said  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  "  it  may  be  a  shrewd  temptation,  and 
perchance  the  monks  may  rid  themselves  of  trouble  and  cumber,  by  hand- 
ing me  over  the  march  to  Sir  John  Poster  or  Lord  Hundson,  the  English 
wardens,  and  so  make  peace  with  their  vassals  and  with  England  at  once. 
Fairest  Molinara,  1  will  for  once  walk  by  thy  rede,  and  if  thou  dost  contrite 
to  extricate  me  from  this  vile  kennel,  I  will  so  celebrate  thy  wit  and  beauty, 
that  the  Baker's  nymph  of  Raphael  d'Urbino  shall  seem  hut  a  gipsey  in 
comparison  of  my  Mohnara." 

"  I  pray  you,  tiien,  be  silent,"  said  the  Miller's  daughter ;  "  for  if  your 
speech  betrays  that  you  are  awake,  my  scheme  fails  utterly,  and  it  is 
's  mercy  and  Our  Lady's  that  we  are  not  already  overheard  and 


"I  am  silent,"  replied  the  Southron,  "even  as  the  starless  night  —  but 
yet  —  if  this  contrivance  of  thine  should  endanger  thy  safety,  fair  and  no 
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leas  kind  than  fair  damael,  it  were  utterly  unworthy  of  me  fo  accept  it  at 
thy  hand." 

"Do  not  thinlt  of  me,"  said  Mjsle,  hastily;  "I  am  safe  — I  will  take 
thought  for  myself,  if  I  once  saw  you  out  of  this  dangerous  dwelling  —  if 
you  would  provide  yourself  with  any  part  of  your  apparel  or  goods,  lose  no 

ThB  knight  did,  however,  lose  some  time,  ere  he  could  settle  in  his  owa 
mind  what  to  tiike  and  what  to  ahandon  of  his  wardrobe,  each  article  of 
which  seemed  endeared  to  him  liy  recollection  of  the  feasts  and  revels  at 
which  it  had  been  eshibited.  For  some  little  while  Mysie  left  him  to  make 
his  selections  at  leisure,  for  she  herself  had  also  some  preparations  to  make 
for  flight.  But  when,  returning  from  the  ohamber  into  which  she  had 
retired,  with  a  email  bundle  in  her  hand,  she  found  him  still  indecisive,  she 
insisted  in  plain  terms,  that  he  should  either  make  up  his  baggage  for  the 
enterprise,  or  give  it  up  entirely.  Thus  urged,  the  disconsolate  knight 
hastily  made  up  a  few  clothes  into  a  bundle,  regarded  his  trunk-mails  with 
a  muto  expression  of  parting  sorrow,  and  intimated  his  readiness  to  wait 
upon  his  kind  guide. 

She  led  the  way  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  having  first  carefully  ex- 
tinguished her  lamp,  and  motioning  fo  the  knight  to  stand  close  behind  her, 
tapped  once  or  twice  at  the  door.  She  was  at  length  answered  by  Edward 
Gfondlnning,  who  demanded  to  know  who  knocked  within,  and  what  was 
desired. 

"  Speak  low,"  said  Mysie  Ilapper,  "  or  you  wiO  awaken  the  English 
knight.     It  is  I,  Mysie  Happer,  who  knock  —  I  wish  to  get  out  —  you  have 
locked  me  up — and  I  waa  omiged  to  wait  till  the  Southron  slept." 
"  Locked  you  up !"  replied  Edward,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Miller's  daugli!(;r,"  you  have  locked  me  up  into  this 
room  —  I  was  in  Mary  Avenel's  sleeping  apartment." 

"  And  can  you  not  remain  there  till  morning,"  replied  Edward,  "  since  it 
lias  so  chanced?" 

'■  What !"  said  the  Miller's  daughter,  in  a  tone  of  offended  delicacy,  "  I 
tcmain  here  a  moment  longer  than  I  can  get  out  without  discovery  I — I  would 
not,  for  all  the  Ilalidome  of  St.  Mary's,  remain  a  minute  longer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  man's  apartment  than  I  can  help  it — For  whom,  or  for  what 
do  you  hold  me?  I  promise  you  my  father's  daughter  has  been  better 
brought  up  than  to  put  in  peril  her  good  name." 

"  Gome  forth  then,  and  get  to  thy  chamber  in  silence,"  said  Edward. 
So  saying,  he  undid  the  bolt.  The  staircase  without  was  in  utter  dark- 
ness, as  Mysie  had  before  ascertained.  So  soon  as  she  stept  out,  she  took 
hold  of  Edward  as  if  to  support  herself,  thus  interposing  her  person  betwist 
him  and  Sir  Pieroie  Shat^on,  by  whom  she  was  closely  followed.  Thus 
screened  from  observation,  the  Englishman  slipped  past  on  tiptoe,  unshod 
and  in  silence,  while  the  damsel  complained  to  Edward  that  she  wanted  a 
light. 

"I  cannot  get  you  a  light,"  said  he,  "for  Iteannot  leaTe  this  post;  but 
there  is  a  fire  below." 

"  I  will  sit  below  till  morning,"  said  the  Maid  of  the  Mill ;  and,  tripping 
down  stairs,  heard  Edward  bolt  and  bar  the  door  of  the  now  tenantlesa 
apartment  with  vain  caution. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stair  which  she  descended,  she  found  the  object  of  her 
care  waiting  her  farther  directions.  She  recommended  to  him  the  most 
absolute  silence,  which,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  seemed  not  unwilling  to 
observe,  conducted  him,  with  as  much  caution  as  if  he  were  walking  on 
cracked  ice,  to  a  dark  recess,  used  for  depositing  wood,  and  instructed  him 
to  ensconce  himself  behind  the  fagots.  She  herself  lighted  her  lamp  once 
more  at  the  kitchen  fire,  and  took  her  distaff  and  spindle,  that  she  might 
not  seem  to  be  unemployed,  iu  case  any  one  came  into  the  apartment. 
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From  time  to  time,  however,  she  ^tole  towards  the  window  on  tiptoe,  to 
catch  the  flrat  glance  of  the  dawn,  fur  the  farther  proBecutiou  of  her  ad- 
venturous project.  At  length  she  s.iw,  to  her  great  joy,  the  first  peep  of  the 
iDorning  brighten  upon  the  gray  clouds  of  the  eaat,  and,  clasping  her  hands 
together,  thanked  Our  Lady  for  the  sight,  and  implored  protection  during 
the  remainder  of  her  onterpriae.  Ere  she  had  finished  her  prayer,  she 
started  at  feeling  a  man's  arm  across  her  shoulder,  while  a  rough  voice 
spoke  in  her  oar  —  "WhatI  menseful  Mysie  of  the  Mill  so  soon  at  her 
prayers  ? — now,  benison  on  the  honny  eyes  that  open  so  early ! — I'll  have  a 

Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst,  for  he  was  the  gallant  who  paid  Mysie  this  com- 
pliment, suited  the  action  with  the  word,  and  the  action,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases  of  rustic  gallantry,  was  rewarded  with  a  cuff,  which  Dan  received  as 
a  fine  gentleman  receives  a  tap  with  a  fan,  hut  which,  delivered  by  the 
energetic  arm  of  the  Miller's  maiden,  would  have  certmnly  astonished  a  less 
robust  gallant. 

"  How  now.  Sir  Coxcomb  I"  said  she,  "  and  must  you  be  away  from  your 
guard  over  the  English  knight,  to  plague  quiet  folks  with  your  horse- 
tricks  ! " 

"  Truly  you  are  mistaken,  pretty  Mysie,"  said  the  clown,  "  for  I  have  not 
jet  relieved  Edward  at  his  post;  and  were  it  not  a  shame  to  let  him  stay 
any  longer,  by  my  faith,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  not  to  quit  you  these 

"  Oh,  you  have  hours  and  hours  enough  to  see  any  one,"  said  Mysie ;  "  hut 
you  muEt  think  of  tho  distress  of  the  household  even  now,  and  get  Edward 
to  sleep  for  a  while,  for  ho  has  kept  watch  this  whole  ni^t." 

"  I  will  have  another  kiss  first,"  answered  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst. 

But  Mysie  was  now  on  her  guard,  and,  conscious  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
wood-hole,  offered  such  strenuous  resistance,  that  tho  swain  cursed  the 
nymph's  bad  humour  with  very  unpastoral  phrase  and  emphasis,  and  ran 
up  stairs  to  relieve  the  guard  of  his  comrade.  Stealing  to  the  door,  she 
heard  the  new  sentinel  hold  a  brief  conversation  with  Edward,  after  which 
the  latter  withdrew,  and  the  former  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  watch. 

Mysie  suffered  him  to  walk  there  a  littie  whilo  undisturbed,  until  the 
dawning  becaiae  more  general,  by  which  time  she  supposed  he  might 
have  digested  her  coyness,  and  then  presenting  herself  before  the  watchful 
sentinel,  demanded  of  him  "  tho  keys  of  the  outer  tower,  and  of  the  court 
yard  gate." 

"  And  for  what  purpose  7"  answered  the  warder. 

"  To  milk  the  cows,  and  drive  them  out  to  their  pasture,"  said  Mvsie ; 
"  you  would  not  have  the  poor  beasts  kept  in  the  byre  a'  morning,  ana  the 
family  in  such  distress,  that  there  is  na  ane  fit  to  do  a  turn  but  the  byre- 
woman  and  myself?" 

'■  And  where  is  the  byre-woman !"  said  Dan. 

"  Sitting  with  me  in  tlio  kitchen,  in  case  these  distressed  folks  want  any 

"There  are  the  keys,  then,  Mysie  Dorts,"  said  the  sentinel. 

"Many  thanks.  Dan  Ne'er-do-weel,"  answered  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  and 
escaped  down  stairs  in  a  moment. 

To  hasten  to  the  wood-hole,  and  there  to  robe  the  English  knight  in  a 
short  gown  and  petticoat,  which  she  had  provided  for  the  purpose,  was  the 
work  of  another  moment.  She  then  undid  the  gates  of  the  tower,  and 
made  towards  the  ly're,  or  cow-house,  which  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  courts 
vatd.     Sir  Piercie  Sbafton  remonstrated  against  the  delay  which  this  wouU 

"  Fair  and  generous  Molinara,"  ho  said,  "  had  we  not  better  undo  the 
outward  gate,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  hence,  even  .like  a  pair  of  sear- 
mews  who  make  towards  shelter  of  the  rocks  as  the  storm  wases  high?" 
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"  We  must  drive  out  the  cows  first,"  said  Mysie,  "  for  a  sin  it  were  to 
epoil  the  poor  widow's  catUe,  both  for  her  sake  and  the  poor  heists'  own ; 
and  I  have  no  mind  any  one  shall  leave  the  tower  in  a  hurry  to  follow  us. 
BesldcB,  jou  must  hare  your  horse,  for  you  will  need  a  fleet  one  ere  ail  he 

So  saying,  she  locked  and  douhle-locked  hoth  tho  inward  and  outward 
door  of  the  tower,  proceeded  to  the  cow-house,  turned  out  the  cattle,  and, 
giving  the  knight  nis  own  horse  to  lead,  drove  them  hefore  her  out  at  the 
oourt-jard  gate,  intending  to  return  for  her  own  palfrey.  But  the  noise  at- 
tending the  first  operation  caught  the  wakeful  attention  of  Edward,  who, 
starting  to  the  bartJ^an,  called  to  know  what  the  matter  was. 

Mysie  answered  with  great  readiness,  that  "she  was  driving  out  the  cows, 
for  that  they  would  he  spoiled  for  want  of  looking  to." 

"I  thank  thee,  Hnd  maiden,"  said  Edward  —  " and  yet,"  he  added,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "  what  damsel  is  that  thou  hast  witb  thee  ?" 

Mysie  was  about  to  answer,  when  Sir  Piercie  ShafWn,  who  apparently  did 
not  desire  tiat  the  great  work  of  his  liberation  should  be  executed  without 
the  interposition  of  his  own  ingenuity,  exclaimed  from  beneath,  "  I  am  she, 
O  most  bucolical  juvenal,  under  whose  charge  are  placed  the  milky  mothers 
of  the  herd." 

"Hell  and  darkness  1"  exclaimed  E<iward,  : 
aatonishment,  "it  is  Piercie  Shafton — Whatl  trc 
— Jasper— Martin — the  villain  escapes  1" 

"  To  horae !  to  horse  1"  cried  Mysie,  and  in  an  instant  mounted  behind 
the  knight,  who  was  already  in.  tho  saddle. 

Edward  caught  up  a  cross-bow,  and  let  fly  a  bolt,  which  whistled  so  near 
Mysie's  ear,  that  she  o^ed  to  her  companion,—"  Spur— spur.  Sir  Knight ! 
—the  next  will  not  miss  us. — Had  it  been  Halbert  instead  of  Edward  who 
bent  that  bow,  we  had  been  de^." 

The  knight  pressed  his  horse,  which  dashed  past  the  cows,  and  down  the 
knoll  on  which  the  tower  was  situated.  Then  taking  the  road  down  the 
valley,  the  gallant  animal,  reckless  of  its  double  burden,  soon  conveyed  them 
out  of  hearing  of  the  tumult  and  alarm  with  which  their  departure  filled  the 
Tower  of  Glendearg. 

Thus  it  strangely  happened,  that  two  men  wore  flying  in  different  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time,  each  accused  of  being  the  other's  murderer. 


(iDjinptEr  till  '®iuEntij-f  intji. 


The  knight  continued  to  ieep  the  good  horso  at  a  pace  as  quick  as  the 
road  permitted,  until  they  had  cleared  the  valley  of  Glendearg,  and  entered 
upon  the  broad  dale  of  the  Tweed,  which  now  rolled  before  them  in  ciystal 
beauty,  displaying  on  its  opposite  bank  the  huge  gray  Monastery  of  St. 
Mary's,  whose  towers  and  pinnacles  were  scarce  yet  touched  by  the  newly- 
risen  Hun,  so  deeply  the  edifice  lies  shrouded  under  the  mountains  which 
rise  to  the  southward. 

Turning  to  the  leil,  the  knight  continued  bis  road  down  to  the  nortliei-ii 
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bant  of  the  riTur,  until  they  arrived  nearly  oppo  to  to  th  w  r  or 
(lam-iiike,  whoro  Father  Philip  conciudeil  hia  extrao  d  na  j  aquat      es- 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  whose  brain  seldom  admitted  more  than  one  d  ^  at 
a  time,  had  hitherto  pushed  forward  without  very  dist  a  tly  c  na  de  ing 
whore  he  was  going.  But  the  sight  of  the  Monastery  bo  nea  to  1  m  re- 
minded him  that  he  was  still  on  ^ngerous  ground,  and  that  he  must  neces- 
sarily provide  for  his  safety  by  choosing  some  settled  plan  of  escape.  The 
situation  of  his  guide  and  deliverer  nUo  occurred  to  him,  for  ho  was  far 
from  being  either  selfish  or  ungrateful.  He  liatened,  and  discovered  that 
the  Miller's  daughter  was  sobbing  and  weeping  bitterly  as  she  rested  her 
head  on  his  shoulder, 

"  What  ails  thee,"  he  said,  "  ray  generous  Molinara  ? — is  there  aught  that 
Pieroio  Shafton  can  do  which  may  show  his  gratitude  to  his  deliverer?" 
Mjsie  pointed  with  her  finger  across  the  river,  but  ventured  not  to  turn  her 
eyes  in  that  direction.  "  Nay,  but  speak  plain,  most  generous  damsel," 
said  the  knight,  who,  for  once,  was  puzzled  as  much  as  his  own  elegance 
of  speech  was  wont  to  puzzle  others,  "  for  I  swear  to  you  that  I  compre- 
hend nought  by  the  estension  of  thy  fair  digit." 

"  Yonder  is  my  father's  house,"  said  Mysie,  in  a  voice  interrupted  by  the 
increased  burst  of  her  sorrow. 

"  And  I  was  carrying  thee  discourteously  t( 
tion?"  said  Shafton,  imagining  he  had  found  o 

"Wo  worth  the  hour  that  Piercie  &h  ft  tu     i        in        v.         i  vj 

npglected  the  nocommodation  of  any  f  Ifl  fl  mtl  &  t 
ILhcratrice!      Dismount,   then,   0  1      !y   M  !  1        tl         w     Id  t 

rather  that  I  should   transport   th  h        b    k  to  tl      h  f  thy 

miilendinarv  father,  which,  iftho        yth  dimp        pttod 

defying  all' dangers  which  may  ar  to  m  pecs  llj  wk  th  by  m  k 
or  miller." 

Mysie  suppressed  her  sobs,  and  with  d      hi    1  tB     It    m  tt      d  h 

desire  to  alight,  and  take  her  fortune  by  herself.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  too 
devoted  a  squire  of  dames  to  consider  the  most  lowly  as  exempted  from  a 
respectful  attention,  independent  of  the  claims  which  the  Miller's  maiden 

Eossessed  over  him,  dismounted  instantly  from  his  horse,  and  received  in 
is  arms  the  poor  girl,  who  still  wept  bitterly,  and,  when  placed  on  the 
ground,  seemed  scarce  able  to  support  herself,  or  at  least  still  clung, 
though,  as  it  appeared,  unoonsciously,  to  the  support  he  had  afforded.  He 
carried  her  to  a  weeping  birch  tree,  which  grew  on  the  green-sward  bank 
around  which  the  road  winded,  and,  placing  her  on  the  ground  beneath  it, 
exhorted  her  to  compose  herself.  A  strong  touch  of  natural  feeling  strug- 
gled with,  and  half  overcame,  his  acquired  affectation,  while  he  said, 
■■  Credit  me,  most  generous  damsel,  the  service  you  have  done  to  Piercie 
Shafton  he  would  have  deemed  too  dearly  bought,  had  he  foreseen  it  was  to 
cost  you  these  tears  and  singulis.  Show  me  the  cause  of  your  grief,  and 
if  I  can  do  aught  to  remove  it,  believe  that  the  rights  yon  have  acquired 
over  me  will  make  your  commands  sacred  as  those  of  an  empress.  Speak, 
then,  fair  Molinara,  and  command  him  whom  fortune  hath  rendered  at 
once  your  debtor  and  your  champion.     What  arc  your  orders?" 

"  Only  that  you  will  fly  and  save  yourself,"  said  Mysie,  mustering  up  her 
utmost  efforts  to  utter  these  few  words. 

■■Yet,"  said  the  knight,  "lot  me  not  leave  you  without  some  token  of 
remembrance."  Mysie  would  have  siud  there  needed  none,  and  most  truly 
would  she  hate  spoken,  could  she  have  spoken  for  weeping.  '■Piercio 
Shafton  is  poor,"  he  continued,  "but  let  this  chain  testify  he  is  not  un- 
grateful to  his  deliverer." 

He  took  from  his  neck  the  rich  chain  and  medallion  we  have  formerly 
mentioned,  and  put  it  into  the  powerless  haud  of  the  poor  maiden,  who 
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neither  received  nor  rejected  it,  but,  occupied  with  moro  intense  feelings, 
Eeeraed  scarce  aware  of  wliat  lie  was  doing. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,"  aaid  Sir  Picrcie  Shafton,  "  at  least  I  trust  eo ; 
meanwhile,  weep  no  more,  lair  Molinara,  an  thou  loyest  me." 

The  phrase  of  conjuration  wns  but  used  as  an  ordinary  commonplace 
espression  of  the  time,  hut  bore  a  deeper  sense  to  poor  Mjsie'a  ear.  She 
dried  her  tears ;  and  when  the  knight^  in  all  kind  and  chivalrous  courtesy, 
Btooped  to  embrace  her  at  their  parting,  she  rose  humbly  up  to  receive  the 
proffered  honour  in  a  posture  of  more  deference,  and  meekly  and  gratefully 
accepted  the  offered  salute.  Sir  Piercie  Shaften  mounted  his  horse,  and 
began  to  ride  off,  but  curiosity,  or  perhaps  a  stronger  feeling,  soon  induced 
him  to  look  back,  -when  he  beheld  the  Miller's  daughter  standing  still 
motionless  on  the  spot  where  they  had  parted,  her  eyes  turned  after  him, 
and  the  unheeded  chain  hanging  from  her  hand. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  glimpse  of  the  rea!  state  of  Mysie's  affec- 
tions, and  of  the  motive  from  which  she  had  acted  in  the  whole  matter, 
glanced  on.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton'a  mind.  The  gallants  of  that  age,  disinte- 
rested, aipirine,  and  loftjj-minded,  even  in  their  coscombry,  were  strangers 
to  those  degrading  and  mischievous  pursuits  which  are  usually  termed  low 
amours.  They  did  not  "  chase  the  humble  maidens  of  the  plain,"  or  de- 
grade their  own  rank,  to  deprive  rural  innocence  of  peace  and  virtue.  It 
followed,  of  course,  that  as  conquests  in  this  class  were  no  part  of  tJieir 
ambition,  they  were  in  most  cases  totally  overlooked  and  unsuspected,  loft 
unimproved,  as  a  modern  would  call  it,  where,  as  on  the  present  occasion, 
they  were  casually  made.  The  companion  of  Astrophol,  and  flower  of  tho 
tilt-yard  of  Feliciana,  had  no  more  idea  that  his  graces  and  good  parts  could 
atta<:h  the  love  of  Mysie  Happer,  than  a  first-rate  beauty  in  the  boxes 
dreams  of  the  fatal  wound  which  her  charms  may  inflict  on  some  attorney's 
romantic  apprentice  in  the  pit.  I  suppose,  in  any  ordinary  case,  the  prido 
of  rank  and  dietinction  would  have  pronounced  on  the  humble  admirer  the 
doom  which  Beau  Fielding  denounced  against  the  whole  female  world, 
"JjOt  them  look  and  die ;"  but  the  obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  the 
enamoured  maiden,  miller's  daughter  »s  she  was,  precluded  the  possibility 
of  Sir  Piercie's  treating  the  matter  en  cavalier,  and,  much  embarrassed,  yet 
a  little  flattered  at  the  same  time,  he  rode  back  to  try  what  could  be  done 
for  the  damsel's  relief. 

The  innate  modesty  of  poor  Mysie  could  not  prevent  her  showing  too 
obvious  signs  of  joy  at  Sir  Piercie  Shafton's  return.  She  was  betrayed  by 
the  sparkle  of  the  rekindling  eye,  and  a  caress  which,  however  timidly 
bestowed,  she  could  not  help  giving  to  the  neck  of  the  horse  which  brought 
back  the  beloved  rider 

"What  farther  can  I  do  for  vou,  kind  Molinara?"  said  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton,  himself  hesitating  and  blushing;  for,  to  the  grace  of  Queen  Bess's 
age  be  it  spoken,  her  courtiers  wore  more  iron  on  their  breasts  than  brass 
on  their  foreheads,  and  even  amid  their  vanities  preserved  still  the  decay- 
ing spirit  of  chivalry,  which  inspired  of  yore  the  very  gentle  Knight  of 
Chaitcer, 

Mysie  blushed  deeply,  with  her  eyes  filed  on  the  ground,  and  Sir  Piercie 
proceeded  in  the  same  tone  of  embarrassed  kindness.  "  Are  you  afraid  to 
return  home  alone,  my  kind  Molinara?  —  would  you  that  I  should  ac- 
company yon  ?" 

"  Alas  I"  said  Mysie,  looking  up,  and  her  cheek  changing  from  scarlet  to 
pale,  "  I  have  no  home  left." 

"  How !  no  home  1"  said  Shafton ;  "  says  my  generous  Molinara  she  hath 
no  home,  when  yonder  stands  the  house  of  her  father,  and  but  a  crystal 
Btream  between?" 

"Alas  I"  answered  the  Millor'e  maiden,  "  I  have  no  longer  either  home 
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01"  father.  Ht  is  a,  devoted  servant  to  the  Ahhey  —  I  have  offended  the 
Abbot,  anil  if  I  retiim  home  my  father  will  kill  mo." 

"  lie  dare  not  injure  thee,  by  Heaven  1"  said  Sir  Piereie ;  "  I  swear  to 
thee,  by  my  hnnour  and  knighthood,  that  the  forces  of  my  cousin  of 
Northumberland  shall  lay  the  -Monastery  so  flat,  that  a  horse  shall  not 
stumble  as  he  rides  over  it,  if  they  should  dare  to  injure  a  hair  of  your 
head !  Therefore  be  hopeful  and  content,  kind  Mysinda,  and  know  jou 
have  obliged  one  who  can  and  will  avenge  the  slightest  wrong  offered  to 

He  sprung  from  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  and,  in  the  animation  of  hia 
argument,  grasped  the  willing  hand  of  Mysie  (or  Mysinda  as  he  had  now 
christened  her.)     He  gazed  too  upon  full  hi    k    y      fi     d    p       h  n 

with  an  expression  which,  however  8iibdu>d  by  ni     1     ly    h  t  wis 

impossible  to  mistake,  on  cheeks  where  s  th  1  k  h  pe  b  g  t 
restore  tho  natural  colour,  and  on  t«'o  lip   wh    h    I  k    d     bl  b  d 

were  kept  a  little  apart  by  eipeotation,  and    h        d  w   h  h         f  t      h 

as  white  as  pearl.     AH  this  was  dangerous  t     1    k     p        a  d  S      P 
Shafton,  after  repeating  with  less  and  less  f         h         q  th  t  th    f 

Mjainda  would  allow  him  to  carry  her  to  her  fathe  s,  e  ded  by  ask  g  tho 
fair  Mysinda  to  go  along  with  him  —  "  At  least,"  he  added,  "  until  I  shall 
be  able  {«  conduct  you  to  a  place  of  safety." 

Mysie  Happer  jnade  no  answer;  but  olushing  scarlet  betwixt  joy  and 
shame,  mutely  espressod  her  willingness  to  accompany  the  Siuthron 
Knight,  by  knitting  her  bundle  closer,  and  preparing  to  resume  her  seat  en 
croupe.  "And  what  is  your  pleasure  that  I  should  do  with  this?"  she  said, 
holding  up  the  chain  as  if  she  had  been  for  the  first  time  aware  that  it  was 
in  her  hand. 

"  Keep  it,  fairest  Mysinda,  for  my  sake,"  said  the  Knight. 

"  Not  so,  sir,"  answered  Mysie,  gravely ;  "  the  maidens  of  my  country 
take  no  such  gifts  from  their  superiors,  and  I  need  no  token  to  remind  me 
of  this  morning." 

Moat  earnestly  and  oourlfiously  did  the  Knight  urge  her  acceptance  of 
the  proposed  guerdon,  but  on  this  point  Mysie  was  resolute;  feeling,  per- 
liapa.  that  to  accept  of  any  thing  bearing  the  appearance  of  reward,  would 
be  to  place  the  service  she  had  rendered  liim  on  a  mercenary  footing.  In 
short,  she  would  only  agree  to  conceal  the  chain,  lest  it  might  prove  the 
me-ins  of  detecting  the  owner,  until  Sir  Piereie  should  be  placed  in  perfect 
safety. 

They  mounted  and  resumed  their  journey,  of  which  Mysie,  as  hold  and 
sharp-witted  in  some  points  as  she  was  simple  and  susceptible  in  others, 
now  took  in  some  degree  the  direction,  having  only  inquired  its  general 
destination,  and  learned  that  Sir  Piereie  Shafton  desired  to  go  to  Edinburgh, 
where  ho  hoped  to  find  friends  and  protection.  Possessed  of  this  informa- 
tion, Mysie  availed  herself  of  her  local  knowledge  to  get  as  soon  as  possible 
out  of  tho  bounds  of  the  Halidome,  and  into  those  of  n  temporal  baron, 
supposed  to  be  addicted  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  upon  whose  limits, 
at  least,  she  thought  their  pursuers  would  not  attempt  to  hazard  any  violence. 
She  was  not  indeed  very  apprehensive  of  a  pursuit,  reckoning  with  some , 
confidence  that  the  inhabitants  of  tho  Tower  of  Glendearg  would  find  it  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  surmount  the  obstacles  arising  from  their  own  bolts 
and  bars,  with  which  she  had  carefully  secured  them  before  setting  forth  on 

They  journeyed  on,  therefore,  in  tolorablo  seeurity,  and  Sir  Piereie 
Shafton  found  leisure  to  amuse  the  time  in  high-flown  speeches  and  long 
anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Feliciana,  to  which  Mysie  bent  an  ear  not  a  whi( 
less  attentive,  that  she  did  not  understand  one  word  out  of  three  which  was 
uttered  by  her  fellow-traveller.  She  listened,  however,  and  admired  upon 
trust,  aa  many  a  wise  man  has  been  contented  to  treat  the  conversation  of  a 
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e  but  Billy  mistress      Aa  f  jc  Sir  Piercie,  be  was  in  his  element ; 

and   well  aaaured  rf  tbe  interest  and  full  approbation  of  hia  auditor,  he 
■went  on  spoutmg  tuphuiam  of  more  than  usual  obscuritj,  and  at  m 
thin   UBuai  length      Thus  faa^ed  the  morning,  and  noon  bro  ght  th  m 
within  Bight  of  a  winding  slreara   on  the  Bide  of  which  arose  an  t 

baronial  castle,  surroonded  by  some  lar^e  trees.     At  a  small  dista         f  on 
the  gate  of  the  mansion,  extended,  as  in  thoBe  dajB  was  usual,  at        1 
hamlet,  having  a  chureh  in  the  centre. 

"  There  are  two  hostelriea  in  this  Kirk-town,"  said  Myeie,  "  but  tl  w  t 
is  best  for  our  purpose ;  for  it  stands  apart  from  the  other  bouses  and  I  k  n 
^e  man  weel,  for  be  has  dealt  with  my  father  for  malt." 

This  causa  scienlia,  to  use  a  lawyer's  phraae,  was  ill  chosen  for  Mysie's 
purpose ;  for  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  bad,  by  dint  of  his  own  loquacity,  been 
talking  himself  all  this  while  into  a  high  esteem  for  his  fellow-traveller, 
and,  pleased  with  the  gracious  reception  which  she  afforded  to  his  powers 
of  conversation,  had  well-nigh  forgotten  that  she  was  not  herself  one  of 
those  high-born  beauties  of  whom  he  was  recounting  so  many  stories,  i 
this  unlucky  speeeli  at  once  placed  the  most  disadvantageous  circurastB 
attending  her  lineage  under  his  immediate  recollection.  He  said  nothing, 
howeser.  What  indeed  could  he  say  ?  Nothing  was  so  natural  as  that  a 
miller's  daughter  should  be  acquainted  with  publicans  who  dealt  with  her 
father  for  malt,  and  aU  that  was  to  be  wondered  at  was  the  concurrence  of 
events  which  had  rendered  such  a  female  the  companion  and  guide  of  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton  of  Wilverton,  kinsman  of  the  great  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, whom  princes  and  sovereigns  themselves  termed  couain,  because  of 
the  Piercie  blood.*  He  felt  the  disgrace  of  strolling  through  the  country 
with  a  miller's  maiden  on  the  crupper  behind  him,  and  was  even  ungrateful 
enough  to  feel  some  emotions  of  shame,  when  he  halted  bis  horse  at  the 
door  of  the  little  inn. 

But  the  alert  intelligence  of  Mjsie  JIapper  spared  him  farther  sense  of 
derogation,  by  instantly  springing  from  his  horse,  and  cramming  the  ears 
of  mine  host,  who  came  out  with  his  mouth  agape  to  receive  a  guest  of  the 
knight's  appearance,  with  an  imagined  tale,  in  which  circumstance  on  cir- 
cumstance were  huddled  so  fast,  as  to  astonish  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  whose 
own  invention  was  none  of  the  most  brilliant.  She  explained  to  the  publi- 
can that  this  was  a  great  English  knight  travelling  from  the  Monastery  to 
the  court  of  Scotland,  after  having  paid  his  vows  to  Saint  Mary,  and  that 
she  had  been  directed  to  conduct  him  so  far  on  the  road ;  and  that  Ball,  her 
palfrey,  had  fallen  by  the  way,  because  he  had  been  over-wrought  with  car- 
ryingbome  the  last  melder  of  meal  lo  the  portioner  of  Langhope ;  and  that 
she  had  turned  in  Ball  to  graze  in  the  Tasker's  park,  near  Crlpplecross,  for 
he  had  stood  as  still  as  Lot's  wife  with  very  weariness;  and  that  the  knight 
had  courteously  insisted  she  should  ride  beJiind  bitn,  and  that  she  had 
brought  him  to  her  kend  friend's  hostelry  rather  than  to  proud  Peter  Ped- 
die's,  who  got  his  malt  at  the  Mellerstane  mills  ;  and  that  he  must  get  the 
best  that  the  house  afforded,  and  that  he  must  set  it  ready  in  a  moment  of 
time,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  help  in  the  kitchen. 

All  this  ran  glibly  off  the  tongue  without  pause  on  the  part  of  Mysie 
Happer,  or  doubt  on  that  of  the  landlord.  The  guest's  horse  was  conducted 
to  tbe  stable,  and  be  himself  installed  in  the  cleanest  corner  and  best  seat 
which  the  place  afforded.  Mysie,  ever  active  and  officious,  was  at  once 
engaged  in  preparing  food,  in  spreading  the  table,  and  in  making  all  the 
better  arrangements  which  her  experience  could  suggest,  for  the  honour 
and  comfort  of  her  companion.  He  would  fain  have  resisted  this ;  for  while 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  gratified  with  the  eager  and  alert  kindness 
which  was  so  active  in  his  service,  he  felt  an  undefinable  pain  in  seeing 
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Myainda  engaged  in  these  menial  sertices,  and  discharging  them,  moreover, 
as  one  to  whom  they  were  but  too  familiar.  Yet  thia  jarring  feeling  was 
mised  with,  and  perhaps  balanced  by,  the  extreme  grace  with  which  the 
neal>haoded  maiden  eiecuted  tbeae  tasks,  however  mean  in  themeelyca, 
and  gave  to  the  wretched  corner  of  a  miserable  inn  of  the  period,  the  air 
of  a  bower,  in  which  an  enamoured  fairy,  or  at  least  a  shepherdeBB  of 
Arcadia,  was  displaying,  with  unavailing  solicitude,  her  designs  on  the 
heart  of  some  tnight,  destined  by  fortune  to  higher  Uioughta,  and  a  more 

The  lightness  and  grace  with  which  Myeie  covered  the  little  round  table 
with  a  snow-white  cloth,  and  arranged  upon  it  the  hastily-roasted  capon, 
with  its  accompanying  stoup  of  Bouvdeaus,  were  but  plebeian  graces  in 
themselves ;  but  yet  there  were  Tery  flatterini  ideas  eicited  by  each  glance. 
She  was  so  very  well  made,  agile  at  once  and  graceful,  with  her  hand  and 
arm  as  white  as  snow,  and  her  face  in  which  a  smLlo  contended  with  a  blush, 
and  her  eyes  which  looked  ever  at  Shafton  when  he  looked  elsewhere,  and 
were  dropped  at  once  when  they  encountered  his,  that  she  was  irresistible! 
In  fine,  the  affectionate  delicacy  of  her  whole  demeanour,  joined  to  the 
promptitude  and  boldness  she  had  so  lately  evinced,  tended  to  ennoble  the 
services  she  had  rendered,  as  if  some 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  came  the  damning  reflection,  that  these  duties 
were  not  taught  her  by  Love,  to  serve  the  beloved  only,  but  arose  from  the 
ordinarj  and  natural  habits  of  a  miller's  daughter,  acoustomed,  doubtless, 
to  render  the  same  service  to  every  wealthier  churl  who  frequented  her 
father's  mill.  This  stopped  the  mouth  of  vanity,  and  of  the  love  which 
vanity  had  been  hatohing,  as  effectually  as  a  peck  of  literal  flour  would 
have  done. 

Amidst  thia  variety  of  emotions,  Sir  Piereie  Shafton  forgot  not  to  ask  tha 
object  of  them  to  sit  down  and  partake  the  good  cheer  which  she  had  been 
ao  aniious  to  provide  and  to  place  in  order.  He  espocted  that  thia  invi- 
tation would  have  been  bashfully,  perhaps,  but  certainly  most  thankfully, 
aeoepted  ;  but  he  was  partly  flattered,  and  partly  piqued,  by  the  misture 
of  deference  and  resolution  with  which  Mjsie  declined  his  invitation.  Im- 
mediately after,  she  vanished  from  the  apartment,  leaving  the  Euphuist  to 
consider  whether  he  was  most  gratified  or  displeased  by  her  disappearance. 
In  fact,  this  was  a  point  on  which  he  would  have  found  it  diEEcult  to  make 
up  his  mind,  had  there  been  any  necessity  for  it.  As  there  was  none,  he 
drank  a  few  cups  of  claret,  and  sang  (to  himself)  a  strophe  or  two  of  the 
canaonettes  of  the  divine  Astrophel.  But  in  spite  both  of  wine  and  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  connesion  in  which  he  now  stood,  and  that  which  he 
was  in  future  to  hold,  with  the  lovely  Molinara,  or  Mysinda,  as  he  had  been 
pleased  to  denominate  Mysie  Happer,  recurred  to  his  mind.  The  fashion 
of  the  times  (as  we  have  already  noticed)  fortunately  coincided  with  his 
own  natural  generosity  of  disposition,  which  indeed  amounted  almost  tfl 
eitruvagance,  in  prohibiting,  as  a  deadly  sin,  alike  against  gallantry,  chi- 
valry, and  morality,  his  rewarding  the  good  of&ces  he  had  received  from  this 
Eoor  maiden,  by  abusing  any  of  the  advantages  which  her  confidence  in  his 
onour  had  afforded.  To  do  Sir  Piereie  justice,  it  was  an  idea  which  never 
entered  into  his  head ;  and  he  would  probably  have  dealt  the  most  scientific 
imbrocxata,  stoccata,  or  punto  reverso,  which  the  school  of  Vincent  Saviola 
had  taught  him,  to  any  man  who  had  dared  to  suggest  to  him  such  selfish 
and  ungrateful  meanness.  On  tho  other  hand,  he  was  a  man,  and  foresaw 
various  oircumstanees  which  might  render  their  journey  together  in  this 
intimate  fashion  a  scandal  and  a  snare.  Moreover,  he  was  a  coscomb  and 
a  courtier,  and  felt  there  was  something  ridiculous  in  travelling  the  land 
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■with  a  miller's  daughter  behind  hia  saddle,  giving  ri 
creditable  to  either,  and  to  ludicrous  constructiona, 
concerned. 

"  I  -would,"  ho  said  half  aloud,  "  that  if  such  might  be  done  without 
harm  or  discredit  to  the  too-ambitious,  yet  too-well-distmguisliing  Molinara, 
she  and  I  were  fairlj  seTered,  and  bound  on  our  different  courses;  even  as 
we  Bee  the  goodly  veseel  bound  for  the  distant  seas  hoist  smIs  and  bear 
away  into  the  deep,  while  the  humble  fly-boat  carries  to  shore  those 
friends,  who,  with  wounded  hearts  and  watery  eyes,  have  committed  to  their 
higher  destinies  the  more  daring  adventurers  by  whom  the  fair  frigate  is 
manned." 

He  had  scarce  uttered  the  wish  when  it  was  gratified ;  for  the  host  entered 
to  say  that  his  worshipful  knighthood's  Jiorse  was  ready  to  be  brought  forth 
as  he  had  desired ;  and  on  his  inquiry  for  "  the — the  damsel — that  is — the 

"Mysie  Happer,"  said  the  landlord,  "has  returned  to  her  father's;  but 
she  bade  me  say,  you  could  not  miss  the  road  for  Edinburgh,  in  respect  it 
■was  neither  far  way  nor  foul  gate." 

It  is  seldom  we  are  exactly  blessed  with  the  precise  fulfliment  of  our 
wishes  at  the  moment  when  we  utter  them  ;  perhaps,  because  Heaven 
wisely  withholds  what,  if  granted,  would  be  often  received  with  ingratitude. 
So  at  least  it  chanced  in  the  present  instance ;  for  when  mine  host  said  that 
Mysie  was  returned  homeward,  the  knight  was  tempted  to  reply,  with  an 
ejaculation  of  surprise  and  vexation,  and  a  hasty  demand,  whither  and  when 
she  had  departed?  The  first  emotions  his  prudence  suppressed,  the  second 
found  utterance. 

"Where  is  she  gane  ?"  said  the  host,  gazing  on  him,  and  repeating  his 
qnestion  — "  She  is  gane  hame  to  her  father's,  it  is  like  —  and  she  gacd  just 
when  she  gave  orders  about  your  worship's  horse,  and  saw  it  well  fed,  (she 
might  have  trusted  me,  but  millers  and  millers'  kin  think  a'  body  as  thief- 
like as  themselves,)  an'  she's  three  miles  on  the  gate  by  this  time." 

"Is  she  gone  then?"  muttered  Sir  Piercie,  making  two  or  three  hasty 
strides  through  the  narrow  apartment — "  Is  she  gone  ? — Well,  then,  let  her 

So.  She  oouid  have  had  but  disgrace  by  abiding  by  me,  and  I  little  credit 
T  her  society.  That  I  should  have  thought  there  was  such  difficulty  in 
shaking  her  off!  I  warrant  she  is  by  this  time  laughing  with  some  clown 
she  has  encountered ;  and  my  rich  chain  will  prove  a  good  dowry. — And 
ought  it  not  to  prove  so?  and  has  she  not  deserved  it,  were  it  ten  times 
moi-e  valuable?  —  Piercie  Shafton  1  Piercie  ShaftonI  dost  thou  grudge  thy 
deliverer  tiie  guerdon  she  hath  so  dearly  won?  The  selfish  air  of  this 
northern  land  hath  infected  thee,  Piercie  Shafton  I  and  blighted  the  blos- 
soms of  thy  generosity,  even  as  it  is  said  to  shrivel  the  flowers  of  the  mul- 
berry.— Yet  I  thought,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  that  she  would 
not  so  easily  and  voluntarily  have  parted  from  me.  But  it  skills  not  think' 
ing  of  it. — Cast  my  reckoning,  mine  host,  and  let  your  groom  lead  forth  my 
nag," 

The  good  host  seemed  also  to  have  some  mental  point  to  discuss,  fur  he 
answered  not  instantly,  debating  perhaps  whether  his  conscience  would  bear 
a  double  charge  for  tiie  same  guesls.  Apparently  his  conscience  replied  in 
the  negative,  ftiough  not  without  hesitation,  for  he  at  length  replied  —  "  It's 
daffing  to  lee ;  it  winna  deny  that  the  lawing  is  clean  paid.  Nc'ertheless, 
if  your  worshipful  knighthood  pleases  to  give  aught  for  increase  of  trou- 
ble  " 

"Howl"  said  the  knight;  "the  reckoning  paid?  and  by  whom,  I  pray 
you  V 

e  spoken,  as  I  said  before," 
t  Landlord,  with  as  many  compunctious  visitings  for 
"nother  might  have  felt  for  making  a  lie  in  the  circum~ 
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ehmoes  —  "  And  oot  of  the  moneys  supplied  for  vour  honour'a  journey  by 
the  Abbot,  us  she  tauld  to  me.  And  laith  were  I  to  Burcharge  any  gentle- 
man that  darkens  my  doors."  He  added  in  the  confidence  of  honesty  which 
"••3  frank  avowal  entitled  him  to  entertain,  "  Nevertheless,  as  I  said  before. 


if  it  pleases  your  knighthood  of  free  good-will  to  consider  extraordinary 

trouble " 

The  knight  cut  short  his  argument,  by  throwing  the  landlord  a  rose-noble, 
which  probably  doubled  the  value  of  a  Scottish  reckoning,  though  it  would 
have  defrayed  "but  a  half  one  at  the  Three  Cranaa  or  the  Vintry.  The  bounty 
so  much  delighted  mice  host,  that  he  ran  to  fill  the  stirrup-cup  [for  which 
uo  charge  was  ever  made)  from  a  butt  yet  charier  than  that  which  he  had 

Eierced  for  the  former  atoup.  The  knight  jaced  slowly  to  horse,  partook  of 
is  courtesy,  and  thanked  him  with  the  stiff  condescension  of  tho  court  of 
Elizabeth;  then  mounted  and  followed  the  northern  path,  which  was  pointed 
out  as  the  nearest  to  Edinburgh,  and  which,  though  very  unlike  a  modern 
highway,  bore  yet  so  distinct  a  resemblance  to  a  public  and  frequented  road 
as  not  to  be  easily  mistaken. 

"I  shall  not  need  her  guidance  it  seems,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  ho  rode 
slowly  onward ;  "  and  I  suppose  that  wasi  one  reason  of  her  abrupt  depar~ 
ture,  so  different  from  what  one  might  have  espeeted.  —  Well;  I  am  well  rid 
of  her.  Do  wo  not  pray  to  be  liberated  from  temptation?  Yet  that  she 
should  have  orred  so  much  in  estimation  of  her  own  situation  and  mine,  as 
to  think  of  defraying  the  reckoning  1  I  would  I  saw  her  once  more,  but  to 
explain  to  her  the  solecism  of  which  her  inexperience  hath  rendered  her 
guilty.  And  I  fear,"  lie  added,  as  he  emerged  from  some  straggling  trees, 
and  looked  out  upon  a  wild  moorish  country,  composed  of  a  succession  of 
swelling  lumpish  hills,  "I  fear  I  shall  soon  want  tho  aid  of  this  Ariadne, 
who  might  afford  me  a  clew  through  the  rcecseos  of  yonder  mountainous 
labyrinth." 

As  the  Knight  thus  communed  with  himself,  his  attention  was  caught  by 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  footsteps  i  and  a  lad,  mounted  on  a  little  gray  Scot- 
tish nag,  about  fourteen  haads  high,  coming  along  a  path  which  led  from 
behind  the  trees,  joined  him  on  the  high-road,  if  it  could  be  termed  such. 

The  dress  of  the  lad  was  completely  in  village  fashion,  yet  neat  and  hand- 
some in  appearance.  He  had  a  jerkiu  of  gray  cloth  slashed  and  trimmed, 
with  black  hose  of  the  same,  witii  deer-skin  nillions  or  sandals,  and  hand- 
some silver  spurs.  A  cloak  of  a  dark  mulberry  colour  was  closely  drawn 
round  the  upper  part  of  his  person,  and  the  cape  in  part  muffled  iiis  face, 
which  was  abo  obstured  by  his  bonnet  of  black  velvet  cloth,  and  its  little 
plume  of  feathers. 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  fond  of  society,  desirous  also  to  have  a  guide,  and, 
moreover,  prepossessed  in  favour  of  so  handsome  a  youth,  failed  not  to  ask 
him  whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  was  going.  The  youth  looked  another 
way,  as  he  answered,  that  he  was  going  to  Edinburgh,  "to  seek  service  in 
some  nobleman's  family." 

"I  fear  me  you  have  run  away  from  your  last  master,"  said  Sir  Piercie, 
"  since  you  dare  not  look  me  in  the  face  while  you  answer  my  question." 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  have  not,"  answered  the  lad,  bashfully,  while,  as  if  with 
reluctance,  he  turned  round  his  face,  and  instanUy  withdrew  it.  It  was  a 
glance,  .but  the  discovery  was  complete.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  dark 
full  eye,  the  cheek  in  which  much  embarrassment  could  not  altogether  dis- 
guise an  expression  of  comic  humour,  and  the  whole  figure  at  once  betrayed, 
under  her  metamorphosis,  the  Maid  of  the  Mill.  The  recognition  was  joyful, 
and  Sir  Piereie  Shafton  was  too  much  pleased  to  have  regained  his  com- 
panion to  remember  the  very  good  reasons  which  had  consoled  him  for 
losing  her. 

To  his  questions  respecting  her  dress,  slie  answered  that  she  had  obtained 
it  in  the  Kirktown  from  a  friend ;  it  was  the  holiday  suit  of  a  son  of  hers, 
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who  had  taken  the  field  with  his  liege-lord,  the  baron  of  the  land.  She  had 
borrowed  the  suit  under  pretence  she  meant  to  play  in  some  mumming  ot 
rural  masquerade.  She  had  left,  she  said,  her  own  apparel  in  exchange, 
which  was  better  worth  ten  crowns  than  this  was  worth  four. 

"  And  the  nag,  my  ingenious  Molinara,"  said  Sir  Piercie,  "  whence  comes 
the  nag?" 

"  I  borrowed  him  from  our  host  at  the  Gled's-Ncst,"  she  replied ;  and 
added,  half  stifling  a  laugh,  "  he  has  sent  to  get,  instead  of  it.  our  Ball, 
which  I  left  in  the  Taaker's  Park  at  Cripplecross.  He  will  be  lucky  if  he 
find  it  there." 

"But  then  the  poor  man  will  lose  his  horse,  most  argute  Myeinda,"  said 
Sir  Piercio  Shafton,  whose  English  notions  of  property  were  a  little  startled 
at  a  mode  of  acquisition  more  congenial  to  the  ideas  of  a  miller's  daughter 
(and  he  a  Border  miller  to  41001)  3ian  with  those  of  an  English  person  of 
quality. 

"  And  if  he  does  lose  his  horso,"  said  Mysie,  laughing,  "  surely  he  is  not 
the  first  man  on  the  marchea  who  has  had  such  a  mischance.  But  he  will 
be  no  loser,  for  I  warrant  he  will  stop  the  value  out  of  moneys  which  he  has 
.owed  my  father  this  many  a  day." 

"  But  then  your  father  will  be  the  loser,"  objected  yet  again  the  pertina- 
cious uprightness  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton. 

"What  sienifios  it  now  to  talk  of  my  father?"  said  the  damsel,  pettishly; 
then  iaatantly  changing  to  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  she  added,  "my  father 
has  this  day  lost  that  which  will  make  him  hold  light  the  loss  of  all  the  gear 
he  has  left. 

Struck  with  the  Qccents  of  remorsefid  sorrow  in  which  his  companion 
uttered  these  few  words,  the  English  knight  felt  himself  bound  both  in 
honour  and  conscience  to  expostulate  with  her  as  strongly  as  he  could,  on 
the  risk  of  the  stop  which  she  had  now  taken,  and  on  the  propriety  of  her 
returning  ta  her  fether'a  house.  The  "matter  of  his  discourse,  though 
adorned  with  many  unnecessary  flourishes,  was  honourable  both  to  his  head 
and  heart. 

The  Maid  of  the  Mill  listened  to  his  flowing  periods  with  her  head  sunk 
on  her  bosom  as  she  rode,  like  one  in  deep  thought  or  deeper  sorrow.  When 
he  had  finished,  she  raised  up  her  countenance,  looked  full  on  the  knight, 
and  replied  with  great  firmness  —  "If  you  are  weary  of  my  company.  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton,  you  have  but  to  say  so,  and  the  Miller's  daughter  will  be 
no  farther  cumber  to  you.  And  do  not  thinic  I  will  be  a  burden  to  you,  if 
we  travel  together  to  Edinburgh ;  I  have  wit  enough  and  pride  enough  to 
he  a  willing  burden  to  no  man.  But  if  you  reject  not  my  company  at  pre- 
sent, and  fear  not  it  will  be  burdensome  to  you  hereafter,  speak  no  more  to 
me  of  returning  back.  All  that  you  can  say  to  me  I  have  said  to  myself; 
and  that  I  am  now  here,  is  a  sign  that  I  have  said  it  to  no  purpose.  Let 
this  subject,  therefore,  be  fiirever  ended  betwist  us,  I  have  already,  in  some 
small  fashion,  been  useful  to  you,  and  the  time  may  come  I  may  be  more 
so;  for  this  is  not  your  land  of  England,  where  men  say  justice  is  done  with 
little  fear  or  favour  to  great  and  to  small ;  but  it  is  a  land  where  men  do  by 
Uie  strong  hand,  and  defend  by  the  ready  wit,  and  I  know  bettor  than  yon 
the  perils  you  are  exposed  to." 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton  was  somewhat  mortified  to  find  that  the  damsel  con- 
ceived her  presence  useful  to  him  as  a  protectress  as  well  as  guide,  and  said 
something  of  seeking  protection  of  nought  save  his  own  arm  and  his  good 
■sword.  Mysle  answered  very  quietly,  that  she  nothing  doubted  his  bravery; 
but  it  was  thatvery  quality  of  bravery  which  was  most  likely  to  involve  him 
in  danger.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  whose  head  never  kept  very  long  in  any 
continued  train  of  thinking,  acquiesced  without  much  reply,  resolving  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  maiden  only  used  this  apology  to  disguise  her  real  motive, 
if  affection  to  his  person.     The  romauce  of  the  situation  flattered  his  vanity 
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and  elevated  his  im^ination,  aa  plaoina  hira  in  the  situation  of  one  of  those 
roinantic  heroea  of  whom  he  had  read  the  histories,  where  simiiar  trans- 
formations made  a  distiuguisbed  figure. 

He  took  manja  sidelong  glance  at  his  page,  whose  habits  of  country  sport 
and  country  exercise  had  rendered  her  quite  adequate  to  sustain  the  char- 
acter she  had  assumed.  She  managed  the  little  nag  with  dexterity,  and  even 
with  grace  ;  nor  did  any  thing  appear  that  could  have  hetrayed  her  disguise, 
except  when  a  bashful  consciousness  of  her  companion's  eye  being  fised  oa 
her,  gave  her  an  appearance  of  temporary  embarrassment,  whioh  greatly 
addea  ta  her  beauty. 

The  couple  rode  forward  as  in  the  morning,  pleased  with  themselves  and 
with  each  other,  until  they  arrived  at  the  village  where  they  were  U>  repose 
for  tlic  night,  and  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  litOe  inn,  both  male  and 
female,  joined  in  extolling  the  good  grace  and  hnndsomo  countenance  of  the 
English  knight,  and  the  uncommon  beauty  of  his  youthful  attendant. 

It  was  here  that  M jsie  Happer  first  made  Sir  Pieroie  Shafton  sensible  of 
the  reserved  manner  in  which  she  proposed  to  live  with  him.  She  announced 
him  aa  her  master,  and,  waiting  upon  hira  with  the  reverent  demeanour  of 
an  actual  domestic,  permitted  not  the  least  approach  to  familiarity,  not  even 
such  as  the  knight  might  with  the  utmost  innocence  have  ventured  upon. 
For  example.  Sir  Piercie,  who,  as  we  know,  was  a  great  connoisseur  in  dress, 
was  detailing  to  her  the  advantageous  change  which  he  proposed  to  make  in 
her  attire  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  Edinburgh,  by  arraying  her  in  his 
own  colours  of  pink  and  carnation,  Mjsie  Happer  listened  with  great 
comfJaoency  to  the  unetion  with  which  he  dilated  upon  welts,  laces,  slashes, 
and  trimmings,  until,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
asserting  the  superiority  of  the  failing  band  over  the  Spanish  ruff,  he 
approached  his  hand,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  towards  the  collar  of  his 
page's  doublet.  She  instantly  stepped  back  and  gravely  reminded  him  that 
she  waa  alone  and  under  his  protection. 

"  You  cannot  but  remember  the  cause  which  has  brought  me  here,"  she 
continued;  "make  the  least  approach  to  any  familiarity  which  you  would 
not  offer  to  a  princess  surrounded  by  her  court,  and  you  have  seen  the  last 
of  the  Miller's  daughter  —  She  will  vanish  as  the  chaff"  disappears  from  the 
shieling-hili  *  when  the  west  wind  blows." 

■' I  do  protest,  fair  Molinara,"  said  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  —  but  the  fair 
Moliuaraliad  disappeared  before  his  protest  could  be  uttered.  "A  most 
singular  wench,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  aud  by  this  hand,  as  discreet  as  she 
is  feir-featured  —  Certes,  shame  it  were  to  offer  her  aoatho  or  dishonour ! 
She  makes  similes  too,  though  somewhat  savoumig  of  her  condition.  Had 
she  but  read  Eupbues,  and  forgotten  that  accursed  mill  and  shieling-bill,  it 
is  my  thought  that  her  converse  would  be  broidered  with  as  many  and  aa 
choice  pearls  of  compliment,  as  that  of  the  most  rhetorical  lady  in  die  court 
of  Feliciana.     I  trust  she  means  to  return  to  bear  me  company." 

But  that  was  no  part  of  Mysie's  prudential  scheme.  It  was  then  drawing 
to  dusk,  and  he  saw  her  not  agiun  until  the  next  morning,  when  the  horses 
were  brought  to  the  door  that  they  might  prosecute  their  journey. 

'ire  necessarily  leaves  the  English  knight  and  hia  page,  to 
ir  of  Glendearg. 
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We  must  resume  our  narrative  at  the  period  when  Mary  Avenel  waB 
conveyed  to  the  npartraent  which  had  been  t'ormerly  occupied  hy  the  two 
GlendinDitiga,  and  when  her  faithful  attendant,  Tibbie,  had  exhausted  her- 
self in  useless  attempts  to  compose  and  to  comfort  her.  Father  Eustace 
alao  dealt  forth  with  woU-meant  kindness  those  apophthegms  and  dogmata  of 
consolntion,  which  friendship  almost  always  offers  to  ^lef,  though  they  are 
uniformly  offered  in  vain.  She  was  at  length  left  to  indulge  in  the  desola- 
tion of  her  own  sorrowful  feelings.  She  felt  as  those  who,  loving  for  Ihe 
first  time,  have  lost  what  they  lovod,  before  time  and  repeated  calamity  have 
taught  them  that  every  loss  w  to  a  certain  extent  reparable  or  endurable. 

Such  grief  may  he  conceived  better  than  it  can  be  described,  as  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  experienced  it.  But  Mary  Avenel  had  been  taught 
by  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation,  to  regard  herself  as  the  Child  of  Destiny ; 
and  the  melancholy  and  reflecting  turn  of  her  disposition  gave  to  her  sorrows 
a  depth  and  breadth  peculiar  toner  character.  The  grave  —  and  it  was  a 
bloody  grave  —  had  closed,  as  she  believed,  over  the  youth  to  whom  she  was 
secretly,  but  most  warmly  attached ;  the  force  andawour  of  Halbett's  char- 
acter bearing  a  singular  correspondence  to  the  energy  of  which  her  own  was 
capable,  ller  sorrow  did  not  exhaust  itself  in  sighs  and  tears,  but  when  the 
first  shock  had  passed  away,  concentrated  itself  with  deep  and  steady  medi- 
tation, to  collect  and  calculate,  like  a  bankrupt  debtor,  the  full  amount  of 
her  loss.  It  seemed  as  if  all  that  connected  her  with  earth,  had  vanished 
with  this  broken  tie.  She  had  never  dared  to  anticipate  the  probability  of 
an  ultimate  union  with  llalbert,  yet  now  his  supposed  fall  seemed  that  of 
the  only  tree  whiuh  was  to  shelter  her  from  tho  storm.  She  respected  the 
more  gentle  character,  and  more  neaeoful  attainments,  of  the  younger  Glen- 
dinning  ;  but  it  had  not  escaped  ner  {what  never  indeed  escaped  woman  in 
such  circumstances)  that  he  was  disposed  to  place  himself  in  competition 
with  what  she,  the  daughter  of  a  proud  and  warlike  race,  deemed  the  mora 
manly  Qualities  of  his  elder  brother;  and  there  is  no  time  when  a  woman 
does  so  little  justice  to  the  character  of  a  surviving  lover,  as  when  comparing 
him  with  the  preferred  rival  of  whom  she  has  been  recently  deprived. 

The  motherly,  hut  coarse  kindness  of  Dame  Glendinning,  ana  the  doat'.ng 
fondness  of  her  old  domestic,  seemed  now  the  only  kind  feeling  of  which 
she  formed  the  object ;  and  she  could  not  but  reflect  how  little  these  were  to 
be  compared  with  the  devoted  attachment  of  a  high-souled  youth,  whom  the 
least  glance  of  her  eye  could  command,  as  tho  high-mettled  steed  is 
governed  by  the  bridle  of  the  rider.  It  waa  when  plunged  among  these 
desolating  reflections,  that  Mary  Avenel  folt  tho  void  of  mind,  arising  from 
the  narro'^  and  bigoted  ignorance  in  which  Rome  then  educated  the  chil- 
dren of  her  church.  Their  whole  religion  was  a  ritual,  and  their  prayers 
were  the  formal  iteration  of  unknown  words,  which,  in  the  hour  of  afflic- 
tion, could  yield  but  little  consolation  to  those  who  from  habit  resorted  to 
them.  Unused  to  the  practice  of  mental  devotion,  and  of  personal  approach 
to  the  Divine  Presence  by  prayer,  she  could  not  help  exclaiming  in  her  dis- 
tress, "  There  is  no  aid  for  me  on  earth,  and  I  know  not  how  to  ask  it  from 
Heaven  !" 

As  she  spoke  thus  in  an  agony  of  sorrow,  she  cast  her  eyes  into  the  apart- 
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ment,  and  saw  the  myaterious  Spirit,  which  waited  upon  the  fortunes  of  her 
house,  standing  in  the  moonlight  in  tJie  midst  of  the  room.  The  same 
form,  as  the  reader  knows,  had  more  than  once  offered  itself  to  her  sight; 
and  either  her  natire  boldneas  of  mind,  or  some  peculiarity  attached  to  her 
from  her  birth,  made  her  now  look  upon  it  without  shrinking.  But  the 
White  Lady  of  Arenel  was  now  more  distinctlj  TJsible,  and  more  closely 

J  resent,  than  she  had  ever  hefore  seemed  to  be,  and  Mary  was  appalled  by 
or  presence.  She  would,  howCTCr,  have  spoken ;  but  there  ran  a  tradition, 
that  though  others  who  had  seen  the  White  Ladj  had  asked  questions  and 
received  answers,  yet  those  of  the  house  of  Avenel  who  had.  ventured  to 
speak  to  her,  had  never  long  survived  the  colloquy.  The  figure,  besides,  an 
sitting  up  in  her  bed,  Mary  Avonel  gazed  on  it  intently,  seemed  by  its.  ges 
tures  to  caution  her  to  keep  silence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bespeak  atCen 

The  White  Lady  then  seemed  to  press  one  of  the  planks  of  the  floor  with 
her  foot,  while,  in  her  usual  low,  melancholy,  and  musical  chact,  she  re- 
peated the  following  verses : 

WhoS^'i^"^ilH  cli'mni'iine  with  lUs  ^9il  Alin, 
The  Wanl°[hH  Lav.  tht^Ui,  nhicb'uiiin  doU  slrivs 


The  phantom  stooped  towards  the  floor  as  she  concluded,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  laying  her  hand  on  the  board  on  which  she  stood.  But  ere  she 
had  completed  that  gesture,  her  form  became  indistinct,  was  presently  only 
like  the  shade  of  a  fleecy  cloud,  which  passed  betwixt  earth  and  the  moon, 
and  was  soon  altogether  invisible. 

A  strong  impression  of  fear,  the  fii-st  which  she  had  experienced  in  her 
life  to  any  agitating  extent,  seized  upon  the  mind  of  Mary  Avenel,  and  for 
a  minute  she  felt  a  disposition  to  faint.  She  repelled  it,  however,  mustered 
her  courage,  and  addressed  herself  to  sainta  and  angols,  as  her  chuph 
recommended.  Broken  slumbers  at  length  stole  on  her  exhausted  mind 
and  frame,  and  she  slept  until  the  dawn  was  about  to  rise,  when  she  was 
awakened  by  the  cry  of  "  Treason  [  treason  I  follow,  follow !"  which  arose 
in  the  tower,  when  it  was  found  that  Piercie  Shafton  had  made  his  escape. 

Apprehensive  of  some  new  misfortune,  Mary  Avenel  hastily  arranged 
the  dress  which  she  had  not  laid  aside,  and,  venturing  to  quit  her  chamber, 
learned  from  Tibb,  who,  with  her  gray  hairs  dishevelled  like  those  of  a 
sibyl,  was  flying  from  room  to  room,  that  the  bloody  Southron  villain  had 
made  his  csnape,  and  that  Ilalbert  Glendinning,  poor  bairn,  would  sleep 
unrevenged  and  unquiet  in  his  bloody  grave.  In  the  lower  apartments,  the 
young  men  vrere  roaring  like  thunder,  and  venting  in  oaths  and  exclama- 
tions against  the  fugitives  the  rage  which  they  experienced  in  finding  them- 
selves locked  up  within  the  tower,  and  debarred  from  tbeir  vindictive  pur- 
suit by  the  wUy  precautions  of  Mysie  Happer.  The  authoritative  voice  of 
the  Sub-Prior  commanding  silence  was  next  hoard ;  upon  which  Mary 
Avenel,  whose  tone  of  feeling  did  not  lead  her  to  enter  into  counsel  or 
society  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  again  retired  to  her  solitary  chamber. 

The  rest  of  the  family  held  counsel  in  the  spenoe,  Edward  almost  beside 
himself  with  rage,  and  the  Sub-Prior  in  no  small  degree  offended  at  the  effron 
tery  of  Mysie  Happer  in  attempting  such  a  scheme,  as  well  as  at  the  min 
gled  boldness  and  dexteritv  with  which  it  had  been  executed.  But  neither 
surprise  nor  anger  availed  aught.  The  windows,  well  secured  with  iron 
bars  for  keeping  assailants  out,  proved  now  aa  effectual  for  detaining  the 
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inhabitants  within.  The  battlements  were  open,  indeed ;  but  without  ladde* 
or  ropes  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  wings,  there  was  do  possibilltj  of  descend- 
ing from  them.  Thej  easily  succeeded  in  alarming  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cottages  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court;  but  the  men  had  been  called  in 
to  Btrengthan  the  guard  for  the  night,  and  only  women  and  children  ro' 
mained  who  could  contribute  nothing  in  the  emerjjency,  except  their  use 
less  exclamations  of  surprise,  and  there  wore  no  neighbours  for  miles 
around.  Dame  Elapeth,  bowovcF,  though  drowned  in  tears,  was  not  so  un- 
mindful of  external  affairs,  but  that  she  could  find  voice  enough  to  tell  the 
women  and  children  without,  to  "leave  their  skirling,  and  look  afkr  the 
cows  that  she  couldna  get  minded,  what  wi'  the  awfu'  distraction  of  her 
mind,  what  wi'  that  fause  slut  having  locked  them  up  in  their  ain  tower  aa 
fast  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  Jeddart  tolbooth." 

Meanwhile,  the  men  finding  other  modes  of  esit  impossible,  unanioiouslj 
concluded  to  force  the  doors  lAith  such  tools  as  the  house  afforded  for  the 
purpose.  These  were  not  very  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  the  strength  of 
the  doors  was  great.  The  interior  one,  formed  of  oak,  occupied  them  for 
three  mortal  hours,  and  there  was  little  prospect  of  the  iron  door  being 
forced  in  double  the  time. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  ungrateful  toil,  Mary  Avenel  had  with 
much  less  labonr  acquired  exact  knowledge  of  what  the  Spirit  had  inti- 
mated in  her  mystic  rhyme.  On  examining  the  spot  which  the  phantom 
had  indicated  by  her  gestures,  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  that  a  board 
had  been  loosened,  ■which  might  be  raised  at  pleasure.  On  removing  this 
piece  of  plank,  Mary  Avenel  was  astonished  to  find  the  Black  Book,  well 
remembered  by  her  as  her  mother's  favourite  study,  of  which  she  immedi- 
ately took  possession,  with  as  much  joy  as  her  present  situation  rendered 
her  capable  of  feeling. 

Ignorant  in  a  great  measure  of  its  contents,  Mary  Avenel  had  been  taught 
from  her  infancy  to  hold  this  volume  in  sacred  veneration.  It  is  probable 
that  the  deceased  IfSdy  of  Walter  Avenel  only  postponed  initiating  her 
daughter  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Bivine  Word,  until  she  should  be  better 
able  to  comprehend  both  the  lessons  which  it  taught,  and  the  risk  at  which, 
in  those  times,  they  were  studied,  Beath  interposed,  and  removed  her  bo- 
fore  the  times  became  favourable  to  the  reformers,  and  before  her  daughter 
was  so  far  advanced  in  age  as  to  be  fit  to  receive  religions  instruction  of 
this  deep  import.  But  the  affectionate  mother  had  made  preparations  for 
the  earthly  work  which  she  had  most  at  heart.  There  were  slips  of  paper 
inserted  in  the  volume,  in  which,  by  an  appeal  to,  and  a  comparison  of, 
various  passages  in  holy  writ,  the  errors  and  human  inventions  with  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  defaced  the  simple  edifice  of  Christianity,  as 
erected  by  its  divine  architect,  were  pointed  out.  These  controversial  topics 
were  treated  with  a  spirit  of  calmness  and  Christian  charity,  which  might 
have  been  an  example  to  the  theologians  of  the  period;  but  they  were 
clearly,  fairly,  and  plainly  argued,  and  supported  by  the  noeosaary  proofs 
and  references.  Other  papers  there  were  which  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  polemics,  but  were  the  simple  effusions  of  a  devout  mind  communing 
with  itself.  Among  these  was  one  frequently  used,  as  it  secmod  from  the 
state  of  the  manuscript,  on  which  the  mother  of  Mary  had  transcribed  and 
placed  kigethec  those  affecting  texts  to  which  the  heart  has  recourse,  in 
affliction,  and  which  assures  us  at  once  of  the  sympathy  and  protection 
afforded  to  the  children  of  the  promise.  In  Mary  Avenel's  state  of  mind, 
these  attracted  her  above  all  the  other  lessons,  which,  coming  from  a  hand 
so  dear,  had  reached  her  at  a  time  so  critical,  and  in  a  manner  so  touching. 
She  read  the  affecting  promise,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee," 
and  the  consoling  eshortation,  "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I 
will  deliver  thee."  She  read  tliem.  and  her  heart  acquiesced  in  the  conclu- 
sion  Surely  this  is  the  word  of  God  I 
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There  aro  thoee  to  whom  a  sense  of  religion  has  coma  in  Btorm  and  tem- 
peat;  there  are  those  whom  it  has  Bummoned  amid  BceneB  of  rerelcy  and 
idle  vanity;  there  are  those,  too,  who  have  heard  its  "still  small  voice" 
amid  rural  leisure  and  placid  contentment.  But  perhaps  the  knowledge 
which  causeth  not  to  err,  is  most  frequently  impressed  upon  the  mind 
during  Boasona  of  affliction ;  and  tears  are  the  softened  showers  which  cause 
the  seed  of  Heaven  to  spring  and  take  root  in  the  human  breaat.  At  least 
it  was  thus  with  Maty  Avenel.  She  was  ineensihle  to  the  discordant  noise 
which  rang  helow,  the  clang  of  bars  and  the  jarring  symphony  of  the  levera 
which  theyused  to  force  them,  the  measured  shouts  of  the  labouring  inmates 
as  they  combined  their  strength  for  each  heave,  and  gave  time  with  their 
voices  to  the  exertion  of  their  arms,  and  their  deeply  muttered  vows  of 
revenge  on  the  fugitives  who  had  bequeathed  theni  at  their  departure  a  task 
BO  toilsome  and  difficult.  Not  all  this  din,  combined  in  hideous  concert,  and 
expressive  of  aught  but  peace,  love,  and  forgiveness,  could  divert  Mary 
Avenel  from  the  new  course  of  stud^  on  which  she  had  so  singularly  entered. 
"  The  serenity  of  Heaven,"  she  said,  "  is  above  me ;  the  sounds  which  are 
around  are  but  those  of  earth  and  earthly  passion." 

Meanwhile  the  noon  was  passed,  and  little  imnresaion  was  made  on  the 
iron  grate,  when  they  who  laboured  at  it  received  a  sudden  reinforcement 
by  the  unespectod  arrival  of  Christie  of  the  ClinthilL  lie  came  at  the  head 
of  a  email  party,  consisting  of  four  horsemen,  who  bore  in  their  caps  the 
sprig  of  holly,  which  was  the  badge  of  Avenel. 

"What,  ho! — my  masters,"  he  said,  "I  bring  you  a  prisoner." 

"You  had  better  have  brought  us  liberty,"  said  Ban  of  the  Howlet- 

Chriatie  looked  at  the  state  of  affairs  with  great  surprise.  "  An  I  were 
to  te  hanged  for  it,"  he  said,  "  as  I  may  for  as  little  a  matter,  I  could  not 
forbear  laughing  at  seeing  men  peeping  through  their  own  bars  like  so  many 
rats  in  a  rat-trap,  and  he  with  the  beard  behmd,  like  the  oldest  rat  in  the 
cellar." 

"Huah,  thou  unmannered  knave,"  said  Edward,  "it  is  tlie  Sub-Prior; 
and  this  is  neither  time,  place,  nor  company,  for  your  ruffian  jests." 

"What,  ho!  is  my  young  master  malapert?"  said  Christie;  "why,  man, 
were  he  my  own  carnal  father,  instead  of  being  father  to  half  the  world,  I 
would  have  my  laugh  out.  And  now  it  is  over,  I  must  assist  you,  I  reckon, 
for  you  are  settine  very  greenly  about  this  gear  —  put  the  pinch  nearer  the 
staple,  man,  and  hand  me  an  iron  crow  through  the  grate,  for  that's  the 
fowl  to  fly  away  with  a  wicket  on  its  shoulders.  I  haveoroko  into  as  many 
grates  as  you  have  teeth  in  your  young  head  —  ay,  and  broke  out  of  them 
too,  as  the  captain  of  the  Castle  of  Lochmaben  knows-full  well." 

Chriatie  did  not  boast  more  skill  than  he  really  possessed ;  for,  applying 
their  combined  strength,  under  the  direction  of  that  experienced  engineer, 
bolt  and  staple  gave  nay  before  them,  and  in  leas  than  half  an  hour,  tho 
grate,  which  had  so  long  repelled  their  force,  stood  open  before  them. 

"  And  now,"  said  Edward,  "  to  horse,  my  mates,  and  pursue  the  villain 
Shafton  !" 

"  Halt,  there,"  said  Christie  of  the  Clinthill ;  "  pursue  your  guest,  my 
master's  friend  and  my  own?— there  go  two  words  to  that  bargain.  What 
the  foul  Bend  would  jou  pursue  him  for?" 

"  Let  me  pass,"  said  Edward,  vehemently,  "  I  will  be  staid  by  no  man — 
the  villain  has  murdered  my  brother!" 

"  What  says  ho?"  said  dhristie,  turning  to  the  others;  "murdered?  who 
is  murdered,  and  by  whom?" 

"The  Englishman,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,"  said  Dan  of  the  Howlet^-hirst, 
"  has  murdered  young  Halbert  Glendinning  yesterday  morning,  and  we 
have  all  risen  to  the  fray." 

"  It  is  a  bedlam  bunmess,  I  think,"  said  Christie.     "  First  I  find  you  all 
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looked  ap  in  your  own  tower,  and  nest  I  am  come  to  preyent  you  reveng- 
ing a  murder  liat  was  never  committed !" 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Edward,  "  that  ray  brother  ■was  slain  and  buried  yes- 
terday morning  by  this  false  Englishman." 

"  And  I  lell  you,"  answered  Christie,  "  that  I  saw  him  alive  and  well  last 
night.  I  would  I  knew  his  trick  of  getting  out  of  th.e  grave ;  most  men  find 
it  more  hard  to  break  through  a  green  sod  than  a  gral«d  door." 

Every  body  now  paused,  and  looked  on  Christie  in  astonishment,  until  the 
Sub-Prior,  who  had  hitherto  avoided  communication  with  him,  came  up  and 
required  earnestly  to  know,  whether  he  meant  really  to  maintain  that  Hal- 
bert  Olendinning  lived. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  with  more  reapect  than  he  usually  showed  fo  any  one 
save  his  master,  "I  confess  I  may  sometimes  jest  with  those  of  your  coat, 
but  not  with  you ;  because,  as  you  may  partly  recollect,  I  owe  you  a  life. 
It  is  certain  as  the  sun  is  in  heaven,  that  Halbert  Glendinning  supped  at 
the  house  of  my  master  the  Baron  of  Avenel  last  night,  and  that  he  came 
thither  in  company  with  an  old  man,  of  whom  more  anon." 

"  And  whore  ia  he  now  7" 

"  Th6  devU  only  can  answer  that  question,"  replied  Christie,  "  for  the 
detil  has  possessed  the  whole  family,  I  think.  He  took  fright,  tiie  foolish 
Ud,  at  something  or  other  which  our  Baron  did  in  his  moody  humour,  and 
BO  he  jumped  into  the  lake  and  swam  ashore  like  a  wild-duck.  Kobin  of 
Eedcastle  spoiled  a  good  gelding  in  chasing  bim  this  morning." 

"And  why  did  he  chase  the  youth?"  said  the  Sub-Prior;  "what  harm 
had  he  done!" 

"  None  that  I  know  of,"  said  Christie ;  "  but  such  was  the  Baron's  order, 
being  in  his  mood,  and  all  the  world  having  gone  mad,  as  I  have  said 
before." 

"Whither  away  so  fast,  Edward?"  said  the  monk. 

"To  Corri-nan-shian,  Father,"  answered  the  youth.  — '?  Martin  and  Dan, 
take  pickaxe  and  mattock,  and  follow  me  if  you  be  men !" 

"  Eight,"  said  the  monk,  "  and  fail  nut  to  give  us  instant  notice  what  you 
find." 

"  If  you  find  aught  there  like  Halbert  Glendinning,"  said  Christie,  hal- 
looing after  Edward,  "  I  will  be  bound  to  eat  him  unsalted.  ■ —  'T  is  a  sight 
to  see  how  that  fellow  takes  the  bent  I  —  It  is  in  the  time  of  action  men  see 
what  lads  are  made  of.  Halbert  was  aye  skipping  up  and  down  like  a  roe, 
and  bis  brother  used  to  sit  in  the  chimney  nook  with  his  book  and  eic-like 
trash — But  the  lad  was  like  a  loaded  hackbut,  which  will  stand  in  the  cor- 
ner as  quiet  as  an  old  crutch  until  ye  draw  the  trigger,  and  then  there  is 
nothing  but  flash  and  smoke.  — But  here  comes  my  prisoner ;  and,  setting 
other  matters  aside,  I  must  pray  a  word  with  you,  Sir  Sub-Prior,  respecting 
him.     I  came  on  before  to  treat  about  him,  but  I  was  interrupted  with  this 

As  he  spoke,  two  more  of  Avenel's  troopers  rode  into  the  court-yard, 
leading  betwixt  them  a  horao,  on  which,  with  his  hands  bound  to  his  side, 
sate  the  reformed  preacher,  Henry  Warden. 
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The  Sob-Prior,  at  the  Borderer's  riiqTiest,  had  not  failed  to  retam  to  the 
tower,  into  which  ho  was  followed  bj  Christie  of  the  Cl!iithJll,who,_shuttiDg 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  drew  near,  and  began  hia  discourse  with  great 
confidence  and  familiarity. 

" My  master,"  he  said,  "sends  me  with  his  commendations  to  you,  Sir 
Sub-Prior,  above  all  the  community  of  Saint  Mary's,  and  more  specially 
than  even  to  the  Abbot  himself;  for  though  he  be  termed  my  lord,  and  bo 
forth,  all  the  world  knows  that  you  are  the  tongue  of  the  trump." 

"If  you  have  aught  W  eay  to  me  concerning  the  community,"  said  the 
Sub-Prior,  "it  were  well  you  proceeded  in  it  without  farther  delay.  Time 
presses,  and  the  fate  of  young  Glendinnning  dwells  on  my  mind." 

"  I  will  be  caution  for  him,  body  for  body,"  said  Christie.  "  I  do  protest 
to  you,  as  sure  as  I  am  a  living  man,  so  surely  is  he  one.^' 

■'  Should  I  not  tell  his  unhappy  mother  the  joyful  tidings  t"  said  Father 
Eustace,  —  "  and  yet  better  wait  till  they  return  from  searching  the  grave. 
Well,  Sir  Jackman,  your  message  to  me  from  your  master?" 

"  My  lord  and  master,"  said  Christie,  "  hath  good  reason  to  believe  that, 
from  the  information  of  certain  back  friends,  whom  he  will  reward  at  more 
leisure,  your  reverend  community  hath  been  led  to  deem  him  ill  attached  to 
Holy  Church,  allied  with  heretics  and  those  who  favour  heresy,  and  a  hun- 
gerer  after  the  spoils  of  your  Abbey." 

"Be  brief,  good  henob man,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "for  tbe  devil  is  ever 
most  to  be  feared  when  he  preaoheth." 

"Briefly,  then  —  my  master  desires  your  friendship;  and  to  excuse  him- 
self from  the  maligner's  calumnies,  he  sends  to  your  Abbot  that  Henry 
Warden,  whose  sermons  have  turned  the  world  upside  down,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  Holy  Church  directs,  and  as  the  Abbot's  pleasure  may  determine." 
The  Sub-Prior's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  int  11  g  n  f  t  had  been  ac- 
counted a  matter  of  great  importance  that  this  m  n  h  Id  be  arrested, 
possessed,  as  he  was  known  to  be,  of  so  m  h  z  al  and  p  pularity,  that 
scarcely  the  preaching  of  Knoi  himself  had  bam  w  kening  to  the 

people,  and  more  formidable  to  the  Church    f  R  m 

In  fact,  that  ancient  system,  which  so  well  a  mm  dat  d  ts  doettines  Ui 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  barbarous  age,  hi  n  th  rt  of  printing, 
and  the  gradual  difl'usion  of  knowledge,  la  n  fl  at  n„  1  k  ma  huge  Levi- 
athan, into  which  ten  thousand  reforming  fishers  were  darting  their  har- 
""■"ns.  The  Roman  Church  of  Scotland,  in  particular,  was  at  her  last  ^asp, 
lally  blowing  blood  and  water,  yet  still  with  unremitted,  though  animal 
Ttions,  maintaining  the  conflict  with  the  assailants,  who  on  every  side 
e  plunging  their  weapons  into  her  bulky  body.  In  many  large  towns, 
Lu^  monasteries  had  been  suppressed  by  the  fury  of  the  popuiaco;  in  other 
places,  their  possessions  had  been  usurped  by  the  power  of  the  reformed 
nobles;  but  still  the  hierarchy  made  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  realm, 
and  might  claim  both  its  property  and  its  privileges  wherever  it  had  the 
means  of  asserting  them.  The  community  of' Saint  Mair's  of  Kennaquhair 
was  considered  as  being  particularly  in  this  situation.  They  had  retained, 
undiminished,  their  territorial  power  and  influence;  and  the  great  barons 
in  the  neighbourhood,  partly  from  their  attachment  to  the  party  in  the  stato 
who  still  upheld  the  old  system  of  religion,  partly  because  each  grudged  the 
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share  of  the  prey  which  the  others  must  neoeasarilj  claim,  had  as  jet  ab 
stained  from  despoiling  the  Halidome.  The  Community  was  also  under- 
stood to  be  protected  by  the  powerful  Earls  of  North umhe flan d  and  West- 
moreland, whose  zealous  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith  caused  at  a  later 
period  the  great  rebellion  of  the  tenth  of  Elizabeth, 

Thus  happily  placed,  it  was  supposed  bythe  friends  of  the  decaying  cause 
of  the  Soman  Catholic  fi,ith,  that  some  determined  example  of  courage  and 
resolution,  exercised  whore  the  franchises  of  the  church  were  yet  entire,  and 
her  jurisdiction  undisputed,  might  awe  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions 
into  activity ;  and,  protected  by  the  laws  which  still  existed,  and  by  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign,  might  be  the  means  of  securing  the  territory  which 
Eomc  yet  preserved  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps  of  recovering  that  which  she 
had  lost 

The  matter  had  been  considered  more  than  once  by  the  northern  Catholics 
of  Scotland,  and  thoj  had  held  communication  with  those  of  the  south. 
Father  Eustace,  devoted  hj  his  public  and  private  vovra,  had  caught  the 
fiame,  and  had  eagerly  advised  that  they  should  execute  the  doom  of  heresy 

on  the  first  reformed  preacher,  or,  according  to  his  ■■ — ""  ""  "■"  •■'""•  ' '■" 

of  eminence,  who  should  venture  within  the  precli 
heart,  uaturaMy  kind  and  noble,  was,  in  this  ins 
many  more,  deceived  by  its  own  eonerositj.  Father  Eustace  would  have 
been,  a  bad  administrator  of  the  inquisitorial  power  of  Spain,  where  that 
power  was  omnipotent,  and  where  judgment  was  exercised  without  danger 
to  those  who  inflicted  it.  In  au  h  as'tuat'on  1  's  r'gour  might  have  relented 
in  favour  of  the  criminal,  whom  t  was  at  h  s  pleasure  to  crush  or  to  place 
at  freedom.  But  in  Scotland  d  r  ng  tl  s  r  s  s  the  case  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  question  was,  whether  one  of  the  sp  r  tuality  dared,  at  the 
hazard  of  bis  own  life,  to  sttp  forward  to  a,.serli  and  exercise  tiie  rights  of 
the  church.  Was  there  any  who  would  venture  to  w  eld  the  thunder  in 
her  cause,  or  must  it  remain  1  ke  that  in  the  band  of  a  painted  Jupiter,  the 
o^ect  of  derision  instead  of  t«rror?  Tbo  or  s  a  wa")  calculated  to  awake 
the  soul  of  Eustace ;  for  it  comprised  the  question,  whether  he  dared,  at  aU 
hazards  to  himself,  to  execute  with  stoical  severity  ajncasure  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  opinion,  was  to  be  advantageous  to  the  church,  and,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  law,  and  to  his  firm  belief,  was  not  only  justifiable  but 


While  such  resolutions  were  agitated  amongst  the  Catholics,  chance 
placed  a  victim  within  their  grasp.  Henry  Warden  had,  with  the  animation 
proper  to  the  enthusiastic  reiormers  of  the  ago,  transgressed,  in  the 
vehemence  of  his  zeal,  the  bounds  of  the  discretional  liberty  allowed  to  his 
sect  so  far,  that  it  was  thouglit  the  Queen's  personal  dignity  was  concerned 
in  bringing  him  to  justice.  He  fled  from  Edinburgh,  with  recomraen- 
datians,  however,  from  Lord  James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Murray,  to  some  of  the  Border  chieftains  of  inferior  rank,  who  were 
privately  conjured  to  procure  him  safe  passa^  into  England.  One  of  the 
principal  persons  to  whom  such  recommendation  was  addressed,  was  Julian 
Avenel ;  for  as  yet,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  the   corres- 

Jondence  and  interest  of  Lord  James  lay  rather  with  the  subordinate 
iadera  than  with  tho  chiefs  of  great  power,  and  men  of  distinguished  in- 
fiuenoe  upon  the  Border.  Julian  Avenel  had  intrigued  without  scruple 
with  both  parties — yet  bad  as  he  was,  he  certMnly  would  not  have  practised 
aught  against  the  guest  whom  Lord  James  bad  recommended  to  his  hos- 
pitality, had  it  not  been  for  what  he  formed  the  preacher's  officious  inter- 
meddling in  his  family  aff^rs.  But  when  he  had  determined  to  make 
Warden  rue  the  lecture  he  had  read  bim,  and  the  scene  of  public  scandal 
which  he  had  caused  in  his  hall,  Julian  resolved,  with  the  constitutional 
shrewdness  of  his  disposition,  to  combine  his  vengeance  with  his  interest. 
And  therefore,  instead  of  doing  violence  on  the  person  of  Henry  Warden 
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within  his  own  caatle,  he  determined  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Conununity 
of  Saint  Mary's,  and  at  once  make  them  the  instrumonta  of  his  own  re- 
venge, and  found  a  claim  of  peraonal  recompense,  either  in  money,  or  in  a 
grant  of  Ahbey  lands  at  a,  low  quit^rent,  which  last  hegan  now  to  be  the 
established  form  in  which  the  temporal  nobles  plundered  the  apiritualitj. 

The  Sub-Prior,  therefore,  of  Saint  Mary's,  unespectedly  saw  the  stead- 
fast, actiye,  and  inflexible  enemy  of  the  church  delivered  int«  his  hand, 
and  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  good  his  promises  to  the  friends  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  by  quenching  heresy  in  the  blood  of  one  of  its  most 
lealous  professors. 

To  the  honour  more  of  Father  Eustace's  heart  than  of  his  consistency, 
the  oommunioatlon  that  Henry  Warden  was  placed  within  his  power,  struck 
him  with  more  sorrow  than  triumph ;  hut  his  nest  feelings  were  those  of 
exultation.  "  It  is  sad,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  to  cause  human  suffering ;  it 
is  awful  io  cause  human  blood  to  be  spilled;  but  the  judge  to  whom  the 
sword  of  Saint  Paul,  as  well  as  the  keys  of  Saint  Peter,  are  confided,  must 
not  flinch  from  his  task.  Our  weapon  returns  into  our  own  bosom,  if  not 
wielded  with  a  steady  and  unrelenting  hand  against  the  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the-Holy  Church.  Pereal  istel  It  is  the  doom  he  has  incurred, 
and  were  all  the  heretics  in  Scotland  armed  and  at  his  back,  they  should 
not  prevent  its  being  pronounced,  and,  if  possible,  enforced. — .Bring  the 
heretic  before  me,"  he  said,  issuing  his  commands  aloud,  and  in  a  tone  of 
authority. 

Henry  Warden  was  led  in,  his  hands  still  bound,  but  his  feet  at  liberty. 

"  Clear  the  apartment,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  of  all  but  the  necessary 
guard  on  the  pngoner." 

AH  retired  except  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  who,  having  dismissed  the 
inferior  troopers  whom  he  commanded,  nnsheathed  his  sword,  and  placed 
himself  beside  the  door,  aa  if  taking  upon  him  the  character  of  sentinel. 

The  judge  and  the  accused  met  face  to  face,  and  in  that  of  both  was 
enthroned  the  noble  confidence  of  rectitude.  The  monk  was  about,  at  the 
utmost  risk  to  himself  and  bis  community,  to  exercise  what  in  his  ignorance 
he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  The  preacher,  actuated  by  a  better-informed, 
yet  not  a  more  ardent  zeal,  was  prompt  to  submit  to  execution  for  God's 
sake,  and  to  seal,  were  it  necessary,  his  mission  with  his  blood.  Placed  at 
such  a  distance  of  time  as  better  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  tendency 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  severally  acted,  we  cannot  doubt  to  which 
the  palm  ought  to  be  awarded.  But  the  leal  of  Father  Eustace  was  aa 
free  from  p^sion  and  personal  views  as  if  it  had  been  eierted  in  a  better 

They  approached  each  other,  armed  each  and  prepared  for  intellectual 
conflict,  and  each  intently  regarding  his  opponent,  as  if  either  hoped  to  spy 
out  some  defect,  some  chAsm  in  the  armour  of  bis  antagonist.  —  As  they 
gased  on  each  other,  old  recollections  began  to  awake  in  either  bosom,  at 
flie  sight  of'  features  long  unseen  and  much  altered,  but  not  forgotten. 
The  brow  of  the  Sub-Prior  dismissed  by  degrees  ita  frown  of  command,  the 
look  of  calm  yot  stern  defiance  gradually  vanished  from  that  of  Warden, 
and  both  lost  for  an  instant  that  of  gloomy  solemnity..  They  had  been 
ancient  and  intimate  friends  in  youth  at  a  foreign  university,  but  had  been, 
iunf!  separated  from  each  other;  and  the  change  of  name,  which  the 
preacher  had  adopted  from  motives  of  safety,  and  the  monk  from  the  com- 
mon custom  of  the  convent,  had  prevented  tlie  possibility  of  their  hitherto 
recognizing  each  other  in  the  op(>osite  parts  which  they  hod  been  playing 
in  the  great  polemical  and  political  drama.  But  now  the  Sub-Prior  ex- 
claimed, "  Henry  Wellwood  I"  and  the  preacher  replied,  "  William  Allan  I" 
— and,  stirred  by  the  old  familiar  names,  and  never-to-be-forgotten  recolleo- 
tioDS  of  college  studies  and  college  intimacy,  their  hands  were  for  a  mo- 
tneut  locked  in  each  other. 
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"  Remove  his  bonds,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  and  assisted  Christie  in  per- 
forming that  office  with  his  own  hands,  although  the  prisoner  scarcely 
would  consent  to  be  unbound,  repeating  with  emphasis,  that  he  rejoiced  in 
the  cause  for  which  he  suffered  shame.  When  his  hands  were  at  liberty, 
however,  he  showed  his  sense  of  the  kindness  by  again  eiohanging  a  grasp 
and  a  look  of  affection  with  the  Sub-Prior. 

The  salute  was  frank  and  generous  on  either  side,  yet  it  was  but  tbe 
friendly  recognition  and  greeting  which  are  wont  to  take  place  betwist 
adverse  champions,  who  do  nothing  in  hate  but  all  in  honour.  As  each 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  situation  in  which  they  stood,  he  quitted  the  grasp 
of  the  other's  band,  and  fell  back,  confronting  each  other  with  looks  more 
calm  and  sorrowful  than  expressive  of  any  other  passion.  The  Sub-Prior 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  And  is  this,  then,  the  end  of  that  restless  activity  of  mind,  that  bold 
and  indefatigable  love  of  truth  that  urged  investigation  to  its  utmost  limits, 
and  seemed  to  take  heaven  itself  by  storm  —  is  this  the  termination  of 
Wellwood's  career?  —  And  having  known  and  loved  him  during  the  boat 
years  of  our  youth,  do  we  mecl  in  our  old  age  as  judge  and  criminal?" 

"Not  as  judge  and  criminal,"  said  Henry  Warden,  —  for  to  avoid  con- 
fusion wo  describe  him  by  his  later  and  best  known  name — "Not  as  judge 
and  criminal  do  we  meet,  but  as  a  misguided  oppressor  and  his  ready  and 
devoted  victim.  I,  too,  may  ask,  are  these  the  harvest  of  the  rich  hopes 
excited  by  the  classical  learning,  acute  logical  powers,  and  varied  know- 
ledge of  William  Allan,  that  he  should  sink  to  be  the  solitary  drone  of  a 
cell,  graced  only  above  the  swarm  with  the  high  commission  of  executing 
Koman  malice  on  all  who  oppose  Roman  imposture?" 

"  Not  to  thee,"  answered  the  Sub-Prior,  "  be  assured — not  unto  thee,  nor 
unto  mortal  man,  will  I  render  an  account  of  the  power  with  which  the 
church  may  have  invested  me.  It  was  granted  but  as  a  deposit  for  her 
welfare  —  for  her  welfare  it  shall  at  every  risk  be  exercised,  without  fear 
and  without  favour." 

"  I  expected  no  less  from  your  misguided  zeal,"  answered  the  preacher ; 
"and  in  me  have  you  met  one  on  whom  you  may  fearlessly  exercise  your 
authority,  secure  that  his  mind  at  least  will  defy  your  influence,  as  the  snows 
of  that  Mont  Blano  which  we  saw  together,  shrink  not  under  the  heat  of 
the  hottest  summer  sun." 

"  I  do  believe  thee,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  I  do  believe  that  thine  is  indeed 
metal  nnmalleable  by  force.  Let  it  yield  then  to  persuasion.  Let  us  debate 
these  matters  of  faith,  aa  we  once  were  wont  to  conduct  our  scholastic  dis- 
putes, when  hours,  nay,  days,  glided  past  in  the  mutual  exercise  of  our 
intellectual  powers.  It  may  be  thou  mayest  jet  hear  the  voice  of  the  shep- 
herd, and  return  to  the  universal  fold." 

"  No,  AJIan,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  this  is  no  v^n  question,  devised  by 
dreaming  scholiasts,  on  which  they  may  whet  their  intellectual  faculties  until 
the  very  nietal  be  wasted  away.  The  errors  which  I  combat  are  like  those 
fiends  which  are  only  cast  out  by  fasting  and  prayer.  Alas  L  not  many  wise, 
not  many  learned  are  chosen ;  the  cottage  and  the  hamlet  shall  in  our  days 
bear  witness  against  the  schools  and  their  disciples.  Thy  very  wisdom, 
which  is  foolishness,  hath  made  thee,  as  the  Greeks  of  old,  hold  as  f  lish 
nesa  that  which  is  the  only  true  wisdom." 

"  This,"  said  the  Snb-Pcior,  sternly,  "  is  the  mere  cant  of  ignorant  thu 
wasni,  which  appealeth  from  learning  and  from  authority,  from  th  e 

guidance  of  that  lamp  which  God  hath  afforded  us  in  the  Counc  1  a  d  n 
thePathersoftheChurch,  to  a  rash,  self-willed,  and  arbitrary  inte  p  t  t  n 
of  the  Scriptures,  wrested  according  to  the  private  opinion  of  each  p  ula- 
ting  heretic." 

"  I  disdain  to  reply  to  the  charge,"  replied  Warden.  "  The  qu  t  n  at 
tsaufi  between  your  Church  and  mine,  is,  whether  we  will  be  judg  d  by  the 
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Holy  Scriptures,  or  by  the  deyiees  and  decisions  of  men  not  less  subject  to 
error  than  bncselveB,  and  who  have  defaced  our  holy  religion  with  vain 
devices,  reared  up  idols  of  Btone  and  wood,  in  form  of  those,  wlio,  when  they 
lived,  were  but  sinful  creatures,  to  share  the  worship  due  only  to  lie  Creator 
— established  a  toll-house  betwiit  heaven  and  hell,  that  profitable  purgatory 
of  which  the  Pope  keeps  tho  keys,  like  an  iniq^uitous  judge  commutes  pun- 
ishment for  bribes,  and " 

"  Silence,  blasphemer,"  aiud  the  Sub-Prior,  sternly,  "  or  I  will  have  thy 
blatant  obloquy  stopped  with  a  gag !" 

"Ay,"  re^ed  Warden,  "such  is  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  conference 
to  flhieh  Rome's  priesta  so  kindly  invite  nsl  —  the  gag  —  the  rack  —  the 
axe  —  is  the  ratio  tdtima  Bom<e.  But  know  thou,  mine  ancient  friend,  that 
tho  character  of  thy  former  companion  is  not  so  changed  by  ago,  but  that 
he  stiU  dares  to  endure  for  the  cause  of  truth  all  that  thy  proud  hierarchy 
shall  dare  to  inflict." 

"Of  that,"  said  the  monk,  "I  nothing  doubt  —  Thou  wert  ever  a  lion  to 
turn  against  the  spear  of  the  hunter,  not  a  stag  to  be  dismayed  at  the  sound 
of  his  bugle."— He  walked  Uirough  the  room  in  silence,  "Wellwood,"  he 
said  at  length,  "  we  can  no  longer  be  friends.  Our  faith,  our  hope,  our 
anchor  on  futurity,  ia  no  longer  the  same." 

"  Deep  is  my  sorrow  that  thou  spoakest  truth.  May  God  so  judge  me," 
said  the  Reformer,  "  as  I  would  buy  the  conversion  of  a  soul  like  thine  with 
my  dearest  heart's  blood." 

"  To  thee,  and  with  better  reason,  do  I  return  the  wish,"  replied  the  Sub- 
Prior;  "it  is  such  an  arm  as  thine  that  should  defend  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Church,  and  it  is  now  directing  tlie  batterins-ram  against  them,  and  render- 
ing practicable  the  breach  through  which  all  that  is  greedy,  and  all  that  ia 
base,  and  all  that  is  mutable  and  hot-headed  in  this  innovating  ago,  already 
hope  to  advance  to  destruction  and  to  spoil.  But  since  such  is  our  fate,  that 
we  can  no  longer  fight  side  by  side  as  uiends,  let  ns  at  least  act  aa  generous 
enemies.     You  cannot  have  forgotten. 


^  s  quotation,  "  your  new 

1  your  memory,  even  for  what  high 
poets  have  recorded  of  loyal  faith  and  generous  sentiment." 

"  The  faith  of  Buchanan,"  repKed  the  preacher,  "  the  faith  of  Buchanan 
and  of  Beia,  cannot  be  unfriendly  to  literature.  But  the  poet  you  have 
quoted  affords  strains  fitter  for  a  dissolute  court  than  for  a  convent." 

"I  might  retort  on  your  Theodore  Beza,"  6(ud  the  Sub-Prior,  smiling; 
"but  I  hate  the  judgment  thafi  like  the  flesh-fly,  skims  over  whatever  is 
sound,  to  iJetect  and  settle  upon  some  spot  which  is  tainted.  But  to  the 
purpose.  If  I  conduct  thee  or  send  thee  a  prisoner  to  St,  Mary's,  thou  art 
to-night  a  tenant  of  the  dungeon,  to-morrow  a  burden  to  the  giboet-tree.  If 
I  were  to  let  thee  go  hence  at  large,  I  were  thereby  vjronglng  the  Holy 
Church,  and  breaking  mine  own  srfemn  vow.  Other  resolutions  may  be 
adopted  in  the  capital,  or  better  times  may  speedily  ensue.  Wilt  thou 
remain  a  true  prisoner  upon  thy  parole,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  as  is  the  phrase 
amongst  the  warriors  of  this  country?  Wilt  thou  solemnly  promise  that 
thou  wilt  do  so,  and  at  my  summons  thou  wilt  present  thyself  before  the 
Abbot  and  Chapter  at  Saint  Mary'a,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  stir  from  this 
house  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  any  direction  T  Wilt  thou,  I  say,  engage 
me  thy  word  for  this  ?  and  such  is  the  sure  trust  which  I  repose  in  thy  go^ 
faith,  that  thou  shalt  remain  here  unharmed  and  unsecured,  a  prisoner  at 
laree,  subject  only  to  appear  before  our  court  when  called  upon," 

The  proaehor  paused —  "  I  am  unwilling,"  he  said,  "to  fetter  my  native 
liberty  by  any-self-ado pted  engagement,     fiut  I  am  already  in  your  power. 
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and  you  may  bind  n 

certain  limit,  and  to    ^  _  .      .  .  . 

■wiiich  I  at  present  possess,  and  am  free  to  exercise ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
being  in  bonds,  and  at  jour  mercy,  I  acquire  thereby  a  liberty  which  I  at 
present  possesB  not.  I  will  therefore  accept  of  thy  proffer,  as  what  is  cour- 
teously offered  on  thy  part,  and  may  be  honourably  accepted  on  mine." 

"  Stay  yet,"  said  tte  Sub-Prior ;  "  one  important  part  of  thy  engagement 
is  forgotten  —  thou  art  farther  to  promise,  that  while  thus  left  at  liberty, 
thou  wilt  not  preach  or  teach,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  those  pestilent 
heresies  by  which  so  many  souls  have  been  in  this  our  day  won  over  from 
the  kingdom  of  light  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness." 

"There  we  break  off  our  treaty,"  said  Warden,  firmly^"  Wo  unto  mo  if 
I  preach  not  the  Gospel!" 

The  Sub-Prior's  countenance  became  clouded,  and  he  asain  paced  the 
apartment,  and  muttered,  "Aplaguo  upon  the  aelf-wilied  fooll"  then  stopped 
short  in  his  walk,  and  proceeded  in  his  argument.  —  "Why,  by  thine  own 
reasoning,  Henry,  thy  refusal  hero  is  but  peCTish  obstinacy.  It  is  in  my 
power  to  place  jovi  where  your  preaching  can  reach  no  human  ear;  in 
promising  therefore  to  abstain  from  it,  you  grant  nothing  which  you  have  it 
m  jour  power  to  refuse ." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  replied  Henry  Warden ;  "  thou  mayeat  indeed  cast  me 
into  a  dungeon,  but  can  I  foretell  thai  my  Master  hath  not  task-work  fur  me 
to  perfbrm  even  in  that  dreary  mansion !  The  chains  of  saints  have,  ere 
now,  been  the  means  of  breaking  the  bonds  of  Satan.  In  a  prison,  holy 
Paul  found  the  jailor  whom  he  brought  to  beliete  the  word  of  salvation,  he 
and  all  his  house." 

"Nay,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  in  a  tone  betwiit  anger  and  scorn,  "if  you 
match  yourself  with  the  blessed  Apostle,  it  were  time  we  had  done — prepare 
toendurewhattbyfoUy,  as  well  as  thy  heresy,  deserves. — Bind  him,  soldier." 

With  proud  submission  to  his  fate,  and  regarding  the  Sub-Prior  with 
something  which  almost  amounted  to  a  smile  of  superiority,  the  preacher 
placed  his  arms  so  that  the  bonds  could  be  again  fastened  round  him. 

"  Spare  me  not,"  he  said  to  Christie ;  for  even  that  ruffian  hesitated  to 
draw  the  cord  straitly. 

The  Sub-Prior,  meanwhile,  looked  at  him  from  under  his  cowl,  which  he 
had  dravm  over  his  head,  and  partly  over  his  faoe,  as  if  he  wished  to  shade 
hia  own  emotions.  They  were  those  of  a  huntsman  within  point-blank  shot 
of  a  noble  stag,  who  is  yet  too  much  struck  with  hia  majesty  of  front  and 
of  antler  to  take  aim  at  him.  They  were  those  of  a  fowler,  who,  levelling 
his  gun  at  a  magnificent  eagle,  is  yet  reluctant  to  use  hia  advantage  when 
he  sees  the  noble  aovercign  of  the  birds  pruning  himself  in  proud  defiance 
of  whatever  may  be  attempted  against  him.  The  heart  of  the  Sub-Prior 
(bigoted  as  he  was)  relented,  and  ne  doubted  if  he  ought  to  purchase,  by  a 
rigorous  diseharga  of  what  ho  deemed  his  duty,  the  remorse  he  might  after- 
wards feel  for  the  death  of  one  bo  nobly  independent  in  thought  and  cha- 
racter, the  friend,  besides,  of  hia  own  happiest  years,  during  which  tliey 
had,  side  by  side,  striven  in  the  noble  race  of  knowledge,  and  indulged 
their  intervals  of  repose  in  the  lighter  studies  of  classical  and  general 
letters. 

The  Sub-Prior's  hand  pressed  h 
more  completely  obscured,  was  be 
inga  of  his  relenting  nature. 

"  Were  but  Edward  safe  from  the  infection,"  he  thought  to  himself — 
"  Edward,  whose  eager  and  enthusiastic  mind  presses  forward  in  the  chaae 
of  all  that  hath  even  the  shadow  of  knowledge,  I  might  trust  this  enthusiast 
vrith  the  women,  after  due  caution  to  them  that  they  cannot,  without  guilt, 
attend  to  his  reveries." 

4.3  the  Sub-Prior  reyolyed  these  thoughts,  and  delayed  the  definitive 
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order  wliioli  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  pri'Jinpr  a  eudden  niiee  at 
the  entraooa  of  the  tower  diverted  his  attention  for  an  instant  iiid  his 
cheek  and  brow  inflamed  with  all  the  glow  of  heat  and  dttermmation, 
Edward  Glendinning  nishod  into  the  room. 


letiaptn  tjte  CIjirtii-lEcnnit. 


The  first  words  which  Edward  uttered  wer», — "  My  brother  is  safe,  reve- 
rend father — he  is  safe,  thank  God,  and  lives  1  —  There  is  not  in  Corri-nan- 
shian  a  grave,  nor  a  vestige  of  a  grave.  The  turf  around  the  fountain  has 
neither  been  disturbed  by  pick-ase,  spade,  nor  mattock,  since  the  deer's- 
hair  firat  sprang  there.     He  lives  as  surely  as  I  live  I" 

The  earnestneas  of  the  youth' — ^tbe  vivacity  with  which  he  looked  and 
moved — ^the  springy  step,  outstretched  hand,  and  ardent  eye,  reminded 
Henry  Warden  of  Halbort,  bo  lately  his  guide.  The  brothers  had  indeed  a 
strong  family  resemblance,  though  Halbert  was  far  more  athletic  and  active 
in  his  person,  taller  and  better  knit  in  the  limbs,  and  though  Edward  had, 
on  ordiaarj  occasions,  a  look  of  more  habitual  acuteness  and  more  pro- 
found reflection.     The  preacher  was  interested  as  well  as  the  Sub-Prior. 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  my  son  ?"  he  said,  in  a  tone  as  unconcerned  as 
if  his  own  fate  had  not  beon  at  the  same  instant  trembling  in  the  balance, 
and  as  if  a  dungeon  and  death  did  not  appear  to  be  his  instant  doom — "  Of 
whom,  I  say,  speak  you  1  If  of  a  youth  somewhat  older  than  you  seem  to 
bo  — brown-haired,  open-featured,  taller  and  stronger  than  you  appear,  yet 
having  much  of  the  same  mr  and  of  the  same  tone  of  voice — if  sueh  a  one 
is  the  brother  whom  you  seek,  it  may  be  I  can  tell  you  news  of  him." 

"Speak,  then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  said  Edward— "life  or  death  lies  on 
thy  tongue !" 

The  Sub-Prior  joined  eagerly  in  the  same  request,  and,  without  waiting  to 
be  urged,  the  preacher  gave  so  minute  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  met  the  elder  Glendinning,  with  bo  esact  a  description  of  his  per- 
son, that  there  remained  no  doubt  as  to  his  identity.  When  he  mentioned 
that  Halbert  Glendinning  had  conducted  him  to  a  dell  in  which  they  found 
the  grass  bloody,  and  a  grave  newlj  closed,  and  told  how  the  youth  accused 
himself  of  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  the  Sub-Prior  looked  on 
Bdward  with  astonishment. 

"Didst  thou  not  say,  even  now,"  he  said,  "that  there  was  no  vestige  of  a 
grave  in  that  spot  1" 

"No  more  vestige  of  the  earth  having  been  removed  than  if  the  turf  had 
grown  there  since  the  days  of  Adam,"  replied  Edward  Glendinning.  "  It  is 
true,"  he  added,  "  that  the  adjacent  grass  was  trampled  and  bloody." 

"  These  are  delusions  of  the  Enemy,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  crossing  him- 
eeir. — "Christian  men  may  no  longer  doubt  of  it." 

"Bat  an  it  be  so,"  said  Warden,  "  Christian  men  might  better  ^ruard 
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themaelTCS  by  the  swotd  of  prajer  than  by  tlie  idle  form  of  a  caballBtical 

"  The  badge  of  our  salvatioD,"  siud  the  Sub-Prior,  "  cannot  be  so  term  ;d 
—  the  sign  of  the  cross  disarmeth  all  evil  spirits." 

"  Ay,"  answered  Henry  Warden,  apt  and  armed  for  controversy,  "  but  it 
should  bfl  borne  in  the  heart,  not  scored  vfith  the  fingers  in  the  air.  That 
very  impassive  air,  through  which  your  hand  passes,  shall  as  soon  bear  the 
imprint  of  your  action,  ae  the  external  action  shall  avail  the  fond  bigot  who 
eubetitntes  vain  motions  of  the  body,  idle  genuflections,  and  signs  of  the 
cross,  for  the  living  and  heart-born  duties  of  faith  and  good  works." 

"  I  pity  thee,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  as  actively  ready  for  polomies  as  him- 
self, —  "I  pity  thee,  Henry,  and  reply  not  to  thee.  Thou  mayest  as  well 
winnow  forth  and  measure  the  ocean  with  a  sieve,  as  mete  out  the  power  of 
holy  words,  deeds,  and  signs,  by  the  erring  gauge  of  thine  own  reason." 

'■  Not  by  mine  own  reason  would  I  mete  them,"  said  Warden ;  "  but  by 
His  holy  Word,  that  unfading  and  unerring  lamp  of  our  paths,  compared  to 
which  human  reason  is  but  as  a  glimmering  and  fading  taper,  and  your 
boasted  tradition  only  a  misleading  wildfire.  Show  me  your  Scripture  war- 
rant for  ascribing  virtue  to  such  vain  signs  and  motions  I" 

"  I  offered  thee  a  fair  field  of  debate,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "which  thou 
didst  refuse.     I  will  not  at  present  resume  the  controversy." 

"  Were  these  my  last  accozfts,"  said  the  reformer,  "  and  were  they  uttered 
at  the  stake,  half-ehoked  with  smoke,  aud  as  the  fagots  kindled  into  a  blaze 
around  mo,  with  that  last  utterance  I  would  testify  against  the  superstitious 
devices  of  Rome." 

The  Sub-Prior  suppressed  with  pain  the  controversial  answer  which  arose 
to  his  lips,  and,  turning  to  Edward  Glendinning,  he  said,  "there  could  be 
now  no  doubt  that  his  mother  ought  piesentlj  to  be  informed  that  her  son 

"I  told  yon  that  two  hours  since,"  said  Christie  of  the  Cliothill,  "an  you 
would  have  believed  me.  But  it  seems  you  are  more  willing  to  take  the 
word  of  an  old  gray  sorner,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  pattering  heresy, 
than  mine,  though  I  never  rode  a  foray  in  my  life  without  duly  saying  my 
paternoster." 

"  Go  then,"  said  Father  Eustace  to  Edward ;  "  let  thy  sorrowing  mother 
know  that  her  son  is  restored  to  her  from  the  grave,  like  the  child  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath ;  at  the  intercession,"  he  added,  looking  at  Henry  War- 
den, "  of  the  blessed  Saint  whom  I  invoked  in  his  behalf." 

"Deceived  thyself,"  said  Warden,  instantly,  "thou  art  a  deceiver  of 
others.  It  was  no  dead  man,  no  creature  of  clay,  whom  the  blesstdTishblte 
invoiced,  when,  stun^  by  the  reproach  of  the  Shunamite  woman,  he  prayed 
that  her  son's  soul  might  come  into  him  again." 

"It  was  by  his  intercession,  however,"  repeated  the  Sub-Prior;  "for 
what  says  the  Vulgate ?  Thus  it  is  written:  ^M  ea:audivil  Bominus  vocem 
Sdie;  ct  reversa est anima pueriinfra  eum,  et  reaixil ;' — and  tbinkest  thou 
the  intercession  of  a  glorified  saint  is  more  feeble  than  when  he  walks  on 
eartli,  shrouded  in  a  tabernacle  of  clay,  and  seoingbut  with  theeyeof  fiesh?" 

During  this  controversy  Edward  Glendinning  appeared  restless  and  impa- 
tient, agitated  by  some  intflmal  feeling,  but  whether  of  joy,  grief,  or  especta- 
(ion,  his  countenance  did  not  express^  declare.  He  tooK  now  the  unusual 
freedom  to  break  in  upon  tho  discourse  of  the  Sub-Prior,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  resolution  to  the  contrary,  was  obviously  kindling  in  the  spirit  of  oonlio- 
versy,  which  Edward  diverted  by  conjuring  his  reverence  to  allow  him  to 
epeatt  a  few  words  with  him  in  private. 

"  Remove  the  prisoner,"  said  the  Sub-Prior  to  Christie ;  "  look  to  him 
carefully  that  he  escape  not ;  but  for  thy  life  do  him  no  injury." 

His  commands  being  obeyed,  Edward  and  the  monk  were  left  alone,  when 
the  Sub-Prioi  thus  addressed  liiiu ; 
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"  What  hath  come  OTor  thee,  Ed  i-ard,  that  thy  ei 
tliy  cheek  ia  thus  changing  from  scirlet  to  pale  r  Why  didat  thou  break  ir 
eo  hastilj  and  unadvisedly  upon  tb-i  argument  with  which  I  was  prostrating 
yonder  heretic?  And  wherefore  doat  thou  not  t^^ll  thy  mother  that  her  son 
IS  restored  to  her  by  the  intercesBion,  as  Holy  Church  well  warranta  us  to 
believe,  of  Blessed  Saint  Benedict,  the  patron  of  our  Order?  For  if  ever 
my  prayers  were  put  forth  to  him  with  zoal,  it  hath  been  in  behalf  of  thia 
house,  and  thine  eyes  have  seen  the  result  —  go  tell  it  to  thy  mother," 

"  I  must  tell  her  then,"  aaid  Edward,  "  that  if  ahe  haa  regained  one  son, 
another  is  lost  to  her." 

"  What  meanest  thou,  Edward  ?  what  language  ia  thia  ?"  said  the  Sub 

"  Father,"  aaid  the  youth,  kneeling  down  to  him,  "  my  ain  and  my  shame 
shall  be   told  thee,  and   tliou  shall  witness  my  penance  with  thine   own 

"  I  comprehend  thee  not,"  aaid  the  Sub-Prior.  "  What  canst  thou  have 
done  to  deserve  auch  aelf-aecuaation  ?  —  Hast  thou  too  listened,"  he  added, 
knitting  hia  brows,  "  to  the  demon  of  heresy,  ever  most  effectual  tempter  of 
those,  who,  like  yonder  unhappy  man,  are  distinguished  by  their  love  of 
knowledge  ?" 

"  I  am  guiltless  in  that  matter,"  answered  Olendinning,  "  nor  have  pre- 
sumed to  think  otherwise  than  thou,  my  kind  father,  hast  taught  mo,  and 
than  the  Church  allows." 

"  And  what  irit  then,  my  son,"  aaid  the  Sob-Prior,  kindly,  "  which  thus 
afflicts  thy  conaeience  ?  apeak  it  to  mo,  that  I  may  answer  thee  in  the  words 
of  comfort ;  for  the  Church's  mercy  is  great  to  those  obedient  children  who 
doubt  not  her  power." 

"  My  confession  will  require  her  mercy,"  replied  Edward.  "  My  brother 
Halbect^— so  kind,  so  brave,  ao  gentle,  who  spoke  not,  thought  not,  acted 
not,  but  in  love  to  mo,  whose  hand  had  Mded  pie  in  every  difficulty,  whose 
oye  watched  over  me  like  the  eagle's  over  her  nestlings,  when  they  prove 
their  first  flight  from  the  evry  —  this  brother,  ao  kind,  so  gently  affectionate 
—  I  heard  of  his  sudden,  hia  bloody,  his  violent  death,  and  I  rejoiced  —  I 
heard  of  his  unespecfced  restoration,  and  I  sorrowed  I" 

"Edward,"  said  the  father,  "thou  art  beside  thyself — what  could  urge 
thco  to  such  odious  ingratitude?- — In  your  hurry  of  spirits  you  have  mis- 
taken the  confused  tenor  of  your  feelings  —  G!o,  my  son,  pray  and  compose 
thy  mind  —  we  will  apeak  of  thia  another  time." 

"  No,  father,  no,"  said  Edward,  vehemently,  "  now  or  never !  —  I  will  find 
the  means  to  tame  this  rebellious  heart  of  mine,  or  I  wiU  tear  it  out  of  my 
bosom  —  Mistake  its  passiona? — No,  father,  grief  can  ill  be  mistaken  for 
joy' — All  wept,  all  shrieked  around  me  —  my  mother  — the  menials  —  she 
too,  the  cause  of  my  crime  —  all  wept  —  and  1  —  I  could  hardly  disguise  mv 
brutal  and  inaano  joy  under  the  appearance  of  revenge  —  Brother,  I  said,  1 
cannot  ^ve  thee  tears,  but  I  will  give  thee  blood — Yea,  fattier,  as  I  counted 
hour  after  hour,  while  I  kept  watch  upon  the  English  prisoner,  and  said,  I 
am  an  hour  nearer  to  hope  and  to  happiness 

"  I  understand  thee  not,  Edward,"  said  the  monk,  "  nor  can  I  conceive  in 
what  way  thy  brother's  supposed  murder  should  have  affected  thee  with 
such  unnatural  joy  — Surely  the  sordid  desire  to  aucceed  him  in  hia  small 
possessions " 

"  Perish  the  paltry  trash !"  aaid  Edward,  with  the  same  emotion.  "  No, 
father,  it  waa  rivalry — it  waa  jealous  rage — it  was  the  love  of  Mar^  Avencl, 
that  rendered  me  the  unnatural  wretch  I  confess  myself  I" 

"  Of  Mary  Aveael !"  said  the  Priest — "  of  a  lady  so  high  above  either  of 
you  in  name  and  in  rank?  IIow  dared  Halbert  —  how  dared  you,  to  pre- 
sume to  lift  your  eye  to  her  but  in  honour  and  respect,  as  a  suppcior  of 
another  degree  from  yours  ?" 

t2 
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"  When  did  lovo  wait  for  the  Banotion  of  heraldry  ?"  replied  Edward ; 
"and  in  what  bat  a  line  of  dead  ancestors  wos  Marj,  our  mother's  guest 
and  foster-child,  different  from  ua,  with  whom  she  was  brought  up?  — 
Enough,  we  loved  —  we  both  loved  her !  But  the  paseioii  cf  ifalbert  was 
requited.  Ho  knew  it  not,  he  saw  it  not — hut  I  waa  sharper-eyed.  I  saw 
that  even  when  I  was  more  approved,  Halbert  was  more  beloved.  With  mo 
she  would  sit  for  hours  at  our  common  task  with  the  cold  simplicity  and 
indifference  of  a  sister,  but  with  Halbert  she  trusted  not  herself.  She 
changed  colour,  she  was  fluttered  when  ha  approached  her ;  and  when  he 
left  her,  she  was  sad,  pensive,  and  solitary,  i  bore  ail  this  —  I  saw  my 
rival's  advancing  progress  in  her  affections  — I  bore  it,  father,  and  yet  1 
hated  him  not— I  could  not  hate  him  I" 

"  And  well  for  thee  that  thou  didst  not,"  said  the  father ;  "  wild  and  head- 
strong as  thou  art,  wouldat  thou  hate  thy  brother  for  partaking  in  thine  own 
folly  f" 

"  Father,"  replied  Edward,  "  the  world  esteems  thee  wise,  apd  holds  thy 
knowledge  of  mankind  high  ;  but  thy  question  sliows  that  thou  hast  never 
loved.  It  was  by  an  effort  that  I  saved  myself  from  haling  my  kind  and 
affectionate  brother,  who,  all  unsuspicious  of  my  rivalry,  was  perpetually 
loading  me  with  kindness.  Nay,  there  were  moods  of  my  mind,  in  which 
I  could  return  that  kindness  for  a  time  with  energetic  enthusiasm.  Never 
dil  I  feel  this  so  strongly  as  on  the  night  which  parted  us.  But  I  could  not 
he\ii  rejoicing  when  ho  was  swept  from  my  path— could  not  help  sorrowing 
when  he  was  agmn  restored  to  be  a  Bturabling-block  in  my  paths." 

"  May  God  be  gracious  to  thee,  my  son  ]"  said  the  monk ;  "  this  is  an 
awful  state  of  mina.  Even  in  such  evil  mood  did  the  first  murderer  rise  up 
against  his  brother,  because  ^bel's  was  the  more  acceptable  sacrifice." 

"I  will  wrestle  with  the  demon  which  has  haunted  me,  father,"  replied 
the  youtli,  firmly — "  I  will  wrestle  with  him,  and  I  will  subdue  him.  But 
first  I  must  remove  from  the  scenes  which  are  to  follow  here.  I  oannot  en- 
dure that  I  should  see  Mary  Avenel's  eyes  again  flash  with  joy  at  the  resto- 
ration of  her  lover.  It  were  a  sight  to  make  indeed  a  second  Cain  of  mo  I 
My  fierce,  turbid,  and  transitory  joy  discharged  itself  in  a  thirst  to  commit 
homicide,  and  how  can  I  estimate  tne  frenzy  of  my  despair?" 

"  Madman  1"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  at  what  dreadful  crime  does  thy  fury 
drive?"  ^        ' 

"  My  lot  is  determined,  father,"  said  Edward,  in  a  resolute  tone ;  "  I  will 
embrace  the  spiritual  state  which  you  have  so  oft  recommended.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  return  with  you  to  Saint  Mary's,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  and  of  Saint  Benedict,  to  oner  my  profession  to  the  Abbot." 

'■  Not  now,  my  son,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  not  in  this  distemperature  of 
mind.  The  wise  and  good  accept  not  gifts  which  are  made  in  heat  of  blood, 
and  which  may  be  after  repented  of;  and  shall  we  make  our  offerings  to 
wisdom  and  to  goodness  itself  with  less  of  solemn  resolution  and  deep  de- 
votion of  mind,  than  is  necessary  to  make  them  acceptable  to  our  own  frail 
companions  in  this  valley  of  darkness  ?  This  I  say  to  thee,  my  son,  not  as 
mcauing  to  deter  thee  from  the  good  path  thou  art  now  inclined  to  prefer, 
but  that  thou  mayst  make  thy  vacation  and  thine  election  suro." 

"There  are  actions,  father,"  returned  Edward,  "which  brook  no  delay, 
iind  this  is  one.  It  must  be  done  this  very  now;  or  it  may  never  be  done. 
Let  me  go  with  you ;  let  me  not  behold  the  return  of  Halbert  into  this  house. 
Shame,  and  the  sense  of  the  injustice  I  have  already  done  him,  will  join 
with  these  dreadful  passions  which  urge  me  to  do  him  yet  farther  wrong. 
Let  me  then  go  witli  you." 

"  With  me,  my  son,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  thou  shalt  surely  go  ;  but  our 
rule,  as  well  as  reason  and  good  order,  recinirc  that  you  should  dwell  a 
space  with  us  as  a  probationer,  or  novice,  before  taking  upon  theo  those 
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final  yowB,  which,  sequestering  thee  for  ever  from  the  world,  dediuate  thea 
to  the  service  of  llenven." 

"  And  when  shall  we  set  forth,  father  7"  said  the  youth,  as  eagerly  aa  if 
llio  journey  which  he  was  now  undertaking  led  to  the  pleaeures  of  a  summer 
holiday. 

"  Even  now,  if  tiou  wilt,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  yielding  to  his  impetuosity — 
"  go,  then,  and  command  them  to  prepare  for  our  departure, — Yet  stay,"  he 
Baid,  as  Edward,  with  all  the  awakened  enthusiasm  of  his  character,  has- 
tened from  his  presence,  "  come  hither,  my  son,  and  kneel  down." 

Edward  obeyed,  and  kneeled  down  before  him.  Notwithstanding  his 
slight  figure  and  thin  features,  the  Siil>Prior  could,  from  the  energy  of  his 
tone,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  devotional  manner,  impress  his  pupils  apd 
his  penitents  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  personal  reverence.  lEs  heart 
always  was,  as  well  as  seemed  to  be,  in  the  duty  which  ho  was  immediately 
performing ;  and  the  spiritual  guide  who  thus  shows  a  deep  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  his  office,  seldom  fails  to  impress  a  similar  feeling  upon 
his  hearers.  Upon  such  occasions  as  the  present,  his  puny  body  seemed  to 
assume  more  majestic  stature — his  spare  and  emaciated  countenance  bore  a 
bolder,  loftier,  and  more  commanding  port  —  his  voice,  always  beautiful, 
trembled  as  labouring  under  the  immediate  hnpulse  of  tho  Divinity  —  and 
his  whole  demeanour  seemed  to  bespeak,  not  the  mere  ordinary  man,  but 
the  organ  of  the  Church  in  which  she  had  vested  hor  high  power  for  de- 
livering sinners  from  their  load  of  iniquity. 

"  Hast  thou,  my  f^r  son,"  said  he,  "  faithfully  recounted  the  oircum- 
stancea  which  have  thus  suddenly  determined  thee  to  a  religious  life  V 

"Tho  sins  I  have  confessed,  my  father,"  answered  Edward,  "but  I  have 
not  yet  told  of  a  strange  appearance,  which,  acting  in  my  mind,  hath,  I 
think,  aided  tu  determine  my  resolution." 

"  Tell  it,  then,  now,"  returned  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  it  is  thy  duty  to  leave  me 
uninstrueted  in  nought,  so  that  thereby  I  may  understand  the  temptation 
that  besets  thee." 

"  I  tell  it  with  unwillingness,"  said  Edward ;  "  for  although,  God  wot,  I 
speak  but  the  mere  truth,  yet  even  while  my  tongue  speaks  it  as  truth,  my 
own  ears  receive  it  aa  fable." 

"  Yet  a 

regard  as  fabulous." 

"  Know,  then,  father,"  replied  Edward,  "  that  betwixt  hope  and  despair 
— -and,  heavens!  what  a  hopel  —  the  hope  to  find  tho  corpse  mangled  and 
crushed  hastily  in  amongst  the  bloody  clay  which  the  foot  of  the  scornful 
victor  had  trod  down  upon  my  good,  my  gentle,  my  courageous  brother, — 
I  sped  to  tho  glen  called  Com-nau-shian ;  but,  as  your  reverence  has  been 
already  informed,  neither  the  grave,  which  my  unhallowed  wishes  bad  ia 
spite  of  my  better  self  longed  to  see,  nor  any  appearance  of  the  earth 
having  been  opened,  was  visible  in  the  solitary  spot  where  Martin  had,  at 
morning  yesterday,  seen  the  fatal  hillock.  You  know  your  dalesroeo,  father. 
The  place  hath  an  evil  name,  and  this  deception  of  the  sight  inclined  them 
to  leave  it.  My  companions  became  affrighted,  and  hastened  down  the  glen 
as  men  caught  ID  trespaaa.  My  hopca  were  too  much  blighted,  my  mind 
too  much  agitated,  to  fear  cither  the  living  or  the  dead.  1  dnsiuended  tho 
glon  more  slowly  thiHi  they,  often  looking  back,  and  not  ill  pli-'itsud  with  tho 
poltroonery  of  mj  companions,  which  left  me  to  my  ov.-n  perplexed  and 
moody  humour,  and  induced  them  to  hasten  into  the  broitder  dale.  They 
were  already  out  of  sight,  and  lost  amongst  the  windings  of  the  glen,  when, 
looking  back,  I  saw  a  female  form  standing  beside  the  fountain " 

"  How,  my  fair  son  ?"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  beware  you  jest  not  with  your 
prei'ent  situation  \" 

"I  jest  not,  fiitlier,"  answered  the  youth  ;  "it  m,.y  be  I  shall  never  jest 
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agiun — surely  not  for  many  a  di»v.  I  eaw,  I  say,  the  form  of  a  fomale  clad 
in  white,  Buon  as  the  Spirit  which  haunts  tho  houso  of  Avenel  ia  sunposod 
to  be.  Believe  me,  my  father,  for,  by  heaven  and  earth,  I  say  nouglit  but 
what  I  saw  with  these  ejea  I" 

"I  believe   thee,  my  son,"  said   the   monk;    "proceed  in   thy  straogo 

"  The  apparition,"  said  Edward  Glendinning,  "  sung,  and  thus  ran  her 
lay ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  hor  words  abide  by  my  remem- 
brance as  if  they  had  been  sung  to  me  from  iofaccy  upward;  — 


"  'Tis  a  wild  lay,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  and  chanted,  I  fear  me,  with  do 
good  end.  But  we  have  power  to  turn  the  machinations  of  Satan  to  his 
shame.  Edward,  thou  shalt  go  with  me  as  thou  deairest ;  thou  shalt  prove 
the  life  for  which  I  have  long  thought  thee  best  fitted  — thou  shalt  aid,  my 
son,  this  trembling  hand  of  mine  to  sustain  the  Holy  Ark,  which  bold  un- 
hallowed men  press  rashly  forward  to  touch  and  to  profane. — Wilt  thou  not 
first  see  thy  mother?" 

"  I  will  see  no  one,"  said  Edward,  hastily ;  "  I  will  riat  nothing  that  may 
shake  the  purpoae  of  my  heart.  From  Saint  Mary's  they  ahall  learn  my 
destination  —  all  of  them  ehail  learn  it.  My  mother  —  Mai^  Avenel  —  my 
restored  and  happy  brother  —  they  sh ail  all  know  that  Edward  lives  no 
longer  to  the  world  to  he  a  clog  on  their  happiness.  Mary  shall  no  longer 
Deed  to  constrain  her  looks  and  expressions  to  coldness  because  I  am  nigh. 
She  shall  no  longer " 

"My  son,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  interrupting  him,  "it  is  not  by  looking 
back  on  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  this  world,  that  we  fit  ourselves  for 
the  discharge  of  duties  which  are  not  of  it.  Go,  get  our  horses  ready,  and, 
as  we  descend  the  glen  together,  I  will  teach  thee  the  truths  through  which 
the  fatiiera  and  wise  men  of  old  had  that  precious  alchemy,  which  can  con- 
vert suffering  into  happiness." 


(Cjiaptfr  tjjE  tSljiitn-'tEljirit. 


Wblle  (he  E""(l  •liune  iJIb  noldiui  o'er  Ihe  fire ! 
Maxen,  BlKni] ;  tuIiU  clove  same  ^ill  to  clear  it. 

Edwarp,  with  the  speed  of  one  who  doubts  the  steadiness  of  his  own 
resolution,  hastened  to  prepare  the  horses  for  their  departure,  and  at  the 
iame  time  thanked  and  dismissed  the  neighbours  who  had  come  to  his 
assistance,  and  who  were  not  a  little  surprised  both  at  the  suddenness  of 
his  proposed  departure,  and  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 

"Ilere'scold  hospitality,"  quoth  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst  to  his  comrades; 
"  I  trow  the  Glendinnings  may  die  and  come  alive  right  oft,  ere  I  put  foot 
in  stirrup  again  for  the  matter." 
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Martin  soothed  then!  by  placing  food  and  liquor  before  thera.  Thej  ata 
sullenlj;,  however,  and  departed  in  bad  humour. 

The  joyful  news  that  Halbert  Gleudinning  lived,  was  quickly  communi- 
cated through  the  sorrowing  family.  Tha  mother  wept  and  thanked  Heaven 
alternately ;  until  ber  habits  of  domestic  economy  awakening  as  her  feelings 
became  calmer,  she  observed,  "  It  would  be  an  unco  task  to  mend  the  j'etts, 
and  what  were  they  to  do  while  they  were  broken  in  that  fashion?  At  open 
doors  dogs  come  in." 

Tibb  remarked,  "  She  aye  thought  Halbert  was 

to  be  killed  sae  easily  by  ony  Sir  Piercie  of  then _, ^...  _„_,  _. 

theae  Southrons  as  they  liked ;  but  they  had  not  the  pith  and  wind  of  a  oannj 
Scot,  when  it  came  to  close  grips." 

On  Mary  Avenel  the  impression  was  ineoneeivably  deeper.  She  had  but 
newly  learned  to  pray,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  prayers  had  been 
instantly  answered — that  the  compassion  of  Iloaveo,  which  she  had  learned 
to  implore  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  had  descended  upon  her  after  a  man- 
ner almost  miraculous,  and  recalled  the  dead  from  the  grave  at  the  sound 
of  her  lamentations.  There  was  a  dangerous  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  this 
strain  of  feeling,  but  it  originated  in  the  purest  devotion. 

A  silken  and  embroidered  muffler,  one  of  the  few  articles  of  more  costly 
attire  which  she  possessed,  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  wrapping  up  and 
concealing  the  sacred  volume,  which  henceforth  she  was  to  regard  as  her 
chiefeat  treasure,  lamenting  only  that,  for  want  of  a  fitting  interpreter,  much 
must  remain  to  her  a  book  closed  and  a  fountain  sealed.  She  was  unaware 
of  the  yet  greater  danger  she  incurred,  of  putting  an  imperfect  or  even  false 
sense  upon  some  of  the  doctrines  which  appeared  most  comprehensible.  But 
Heaven  had  provided  against  both  these  hazards. 

While  Edward  was  preparing  the  horses,  Christie  of  the  Clinthill  again 
solicited  his  orders  respecting  the  reformed  preacher,  Henry  Warden,  and 
again  the  worthy  monk  laboured  to  reconcile  in  his  own  mind  the  compas- 
sion and  esteem  which,  almost  in  spite  of  him,  he  could  not  help  feeling  for 
his  former  companion,  with  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  Church.  The 
unexpected  resolution  of  Edward  had  removed,  he  thought,  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  his  being  left  at  Glendearg. 

"If  I  carry  this  Well-wood,  or  Warden,  to  the  Mon.-istery,"  he  thought, 
"  he  most  die — die  in  his  heresy — perish  body  and  soul.  And  though  such 
a  measure  was  once  thought  advisable,  to  stride  terror  into  the  heretics,  jet 
such  is  now  their  daily  increasing  strength,  that  it  may  rather  rouse  them 
to  fury  and  to  revenge.  True,  he  refuses  to  pledge  himself  to  abstain  from 
sowing  his  tares  among  the  wheat ;  but  the  ground  here  is  too  barren  to 
receive  them.  I  fear  not  his  making  impression  on  these  poor  women,  the 
vassals  of  the  Church,  and  bred  up  m  due  obedience  to  her  behests.  The 
keen,  searching,  inquiring,  and  bold  disposition  of  Edward,  might  have 
afforded  fuel  to  the  fire ;  but  that  is  removed,  and  there  is  nothing  left  which 
the  flame  may  catch  to.  —  Thus  shall  he  have  no  power  to  spread  his  evil 
doctrines  abroad,  and  yet  his  life  shall  be  preserved,  and  it  may  be  his  soul 
rescued  aa  a  prey  from  the  fowler's  net.  I  will  myself  contend  with  him  in 
argument ;  for  when  we  studied  in  common.  I  yielded  not  to  him,  and  surely 
the  cause  for  which  I  struggle  will  support  me,  were  I  yet  mora  weak  than 
i  deem  myself.  Were  this  man  reclaimed  from  his  errors,  an  hundred-fold 
more  advantage  would  arise  to  the  Church  from  his  spiritual  regeneration, 
tlian  from  his  temporal  death." 

Having  finished  these  meditations,  in  which  there  was  at  once  goodness 
of  disposition  and  narrowness  of  principle,  a  considerable  portion  of  sclt^ 
opinion,  and  no  small  degree  of  self-delusion,  the  Sub-Prior  commanded  the 
prisoner  to  be  brought  into  his  presence. 

"Henrjf,"  he  said,  "whatever  a  rigid  sense  of  doty  may  demand  of  me, 
ancient  friendship  and  Christian  compassion  forbid  iiio  to  lead  thee  ti  m- 
VOL.  v.— 15 
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Bured  deoth.  Thou  wert  wont  to  be  generous,  though  stern  and  stubborn 
in  thy  resolves;  let  not  thy  sense  of  what  thine  own  thoughts  t^rm  duty, 
draw  thee  farther  than  mine  have  done,  llemembcr,  that  OTery  sheep  whom 
thou  shalt  here  lead  aatray  from  the  fold,  will  be  demanded  in  time  and 
through  eternity  of  him  who  hath  left  thee  tlie  liberty  of  "doing  such  evil. 
I  ask  no  engagement  of  thee,  save  that  thou  remain  a  prisoner  on  thy  word 
at  this  tower,  and  wilt  appear  when  summoned." 

"  Thou  hast  found  an  invention  to  bind  my  hands,"  replied  the  preacher, 
"  more  susre  than  would  have  been  the  heaviest  shackles  in  the  prison  of  thy 
convent  I  will  not  rashly  do  what  may  endanger  thee  with  thy  unhappy 
superiors,  and  I  will  be  the  more  cautious,  because,  if  we  had  farther  oppor- 
tunity of  conference,  I  tmat  thine  own  soul  may  yet  be  rescued  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning,  and  that,  casting  from  thee  the  lirery  of  Anti-Christ,  that 
trader  in  human  sins  and  human  souls,  I  may  yet  assist  thee  to  lay  hold  on 
the  Rook  of  Ages." 

The  Sub-Prior  heard  the  sentiment,  so  similar  to  that  which  had  occurred 
to  himself,  with  the  same  kindly  feelings  with  which  the  game-cock  hears 
and  replies  ta.the  challenge  of  his  rival. 

"  I  bless  God  and  Our  Lady,"  said  he,  drawing  himself  up,  "  that  my 
faith  is  already  anchored  on  that  Rock  on  which  Saint  Peter  founded  hia 
Church." 

"  It  is  a  perversion  of  the  teit,"  said  the  eager  Henry  Warden,  "  grounded 
on  a  vwn  play  upon  words — a  most  idle  paronomasia." 

The  controversy  would  have  been  rekindled,  and  in  all  probability  —  for 
what  can  insure  the  good  temper  and  moderation  of  polemics  ? — might  have 
ended  in  the  preacher's  being  transported  a  captive  to  the  Monastery,  had 
not  Christie  of  the  Clinthill  observed  that  it  was  grovring  late,  and  that  he, 
having  to  descend  the  glen,  which  had  no  good  reputation,  cared  not  greatly 
for  travelling  there  after  sunset.  The  Sub-Prior,  therefore,  stifled  his  desire 
of  argument,  and  again  telling  the  preacher,  that  he  trusted  to  his  gratitude 
and  generosity,  he  bade  him  farewell, 

"  Bo  assured,  my  old  friend,"  replied  Warden,  "  that  no  willing  act  of 
mine  shali  be  to  thy  prejudice.  But  if  my  Master  shall  place  wort  before 
me,  I  must  obey  God  rather  than  man." 

These  two  men,  both  eiceUent  from  natural  disposition,  and  acquired 
knowledge,  had  more  points  of  similarity  than  they  themselves  would  haVe 
admittedT  In  truth,  tbe  chief  distinction  betwiit  them  was,  that  the  Catho- 
lic, defending  a  religion  which  afforded  little  interest  to  the  feelings,  had, 
in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  he  espoused,  more  of  the  head  than  of  the  heart, 
and  was  politac,  cautious,  and  artful ;  while  the  Protestant,  acting  under 
the  strong  impulse  of  more  lately-adopted  conviction,  and  feeling,  as  he 
justly  might,  a  more  animated  conSdeuce  in  his  cause,  was  enthusiastic, 
eager,  and  precipitate  in  his  desire  to  advance  it.  The  priest  would  have 
been  contented  to  defend,  the  preacher  aspired  to  conquer ;  and,  of  course, 
the  impulse  by  which  the  latter  was  governed,  was  wore  active  and  more 
decisive.  They  could  not  part  from  each  other  without  a  second  pressure 
of  hands,  and  each  looked  in  the  face  of  his  old  companion,  as  he  bade  him 
adieu,  with  a  countenance  strongly  expressive  of  sorrow,  affection,  and  pity. 

Father  Eustace  then  explained  briefly  to  Dame  Glendinning,  that  this 

Eeraon  was  to  be  her  guest  for  some  days,  forbidding  her  and  her  whole 
ousehold,  under  high  spiritual  censures,  to  hold  any  conversation  with  him 
on  religious  subjects,  but  commanding  her  to  attend  to  Ms  wants  in  all  other 
particulars. 

"  May  Our  Lady  forgive  me,  reverend  father,"  said  Dame  Glendinning, 
somewhat  dismayed  at  this  intelligence,  "  but  I  must  needs  say,  that  ower 
wony  guests  have  been  the  ruin  of  mony  a  house,  and  I  trow  they  will  bring 
flown  Glendearg.  First  came  the  Lady  of  Avenel  —  (her  soui  be  at  rest  — 
she  meant  nae  ill}  —  but  she  brought  with  her  as  mony  bogles  and  fairies. 
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aa  hAe  kept  the  house  in  care  ever  since,  sae  that  wq  have  been  living  an  it 
were  in  a  dream.  And  then  came  that  English  hMght,  if  it  please  you, 
and  if  he  hasna  hilled  my  son  outright,  he  has  chased  him  aff  tho  gate,  and 
it  may  be  lang  eneugh  ere  I  see  him  again^forbj  the  damage  done  to 
outer  door  and  inner  door.  And  now  your  reverence  has  given  me  the 
charge  of  a  heretic,  who,  it  is  like,  may  bring  the  great  horned  dovil  him- 
self down  upon  us  all ;  and  they  say  that  it  is  neither  door  nor  window  will 
serve  him,  but  ho  will  take  away  the  side  of  the  auld  tower  along  with  him. 
Nevertheless,  reverend  father,  your  pleasure  is  doubtless  to  be  done  to  our 
power." 

"Go  h>,  woman,"  said  the  Sub-Prior;  "send  for  workmen  from  tho 
olacban,  and  let  them  charge  the  expense  of  their  repairs  to  the  Community, 
and  I  will  give  the  treasurer  warrant  to  allow  them.  Moreover,  in  settling 
the  rental  mails,  and  feu-duties,  thou  shall  have  allowance  for  the  trouble 
and  charges  to  which  thon  art  now  put^  and  I  wiil  cause  strict  search  to  be 
made  after  thy  son." 

The  dame  curtsied  deep  and  low  at  each  favourable  expression ;  and  when 
the  Sub-Prior  had  done  speaking,  she  added  lior  farther  hope  that  tho  Sub- 
Prior  would  hold  some  communing  with  her  gossip  the  Miller,  concerning 
the  fate  of  his  daughter,  and  expound  to  him  that  the  chanee  had  by  no 
means  happened  through  any  negligence  on  hor  part. 

"  I  sair  doubt  mc,  father,"  she  said,  "  whether  Mysie  finds  lier  way  back 
to  the  Mill  in  a  hurry ;  but  it  was  all  her  father's  own  fault  that  let  her  ma 
lamping  about  the  country,  riding  on  bare-backed  naigs,  and  never  settling 
to  do  a  turn  of  wark  within  doors,  unless  it  were  to  dress  dainties  at  dinner- 
time for  his  ain  kyte." 

"  You  remind  me,  dame,  of  another  matter  of  urgency,"  said  Father 
Eustane :  "  and,  God  knows,  too  many  of  them  press  on  me  at  this  moment. 
This  English  knight  must  be  sought  out,  and  explanation  given  to  him  of 
these  most  strange  chances.  The  giddy  girl  must  also  be  recovered.  If 
she  hath  suffered  in  re)Dntation  by  this  unhappy  mistake,  I  will  not  hold 
myself  innocent  of  the  disgrace.     Yet  how  to  find  them  out  I  know  not." 

"  So  please  you,"  said  Christie  of  the  Olinthill,  "  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
chase,  and  bring  them  back  by  fair  means  or  foul;  for  though  you  have 
always  looked  as  black  as  ni^ht  at  me,  whenever  we  hare  forgathered,  yet 
I  have  not  forgotten  that  had  it  not  been  for  yon,  my  neek  would  have  tend 
the  weight  of  my  four  quarters.  If  any  man  can  track  the  tread  of  them, 
I  will  say  in  the  face  of  both  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  and  take  the  Forest  to 
boot,  I  am  that  man.  But  first  I  have  matters  to  treat  of  on  my  master's 
score,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  ride  down  the  glen  with  you." 

"  Nay,  but  my  friend,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  thou  sbouldst  remember  I 
have  but  slender  causa  to  trust  thee  for  a  companion  through  a  place  so 
solitary." 

"Tushl  tushl"  said  the  Jackman,  "fear  me  not;  I  had  the  worst  too 
surely  to  begin  that  sport  again.  Besides,  have  I  not  said  a  dozen  of  times, 
I  owe  you  a  life?  and  when  I  owe  a  man  either  a  good  turn  or  a  bad,  I 
never  fail  to  pay  it  sooner  or  later.  Moreover,  beshrow  me  if  I  care  to  go 
alone  down  the  glen,  or  even  with  my  troopers,  who  arc,  every  ioon  of  them, 
as  much  devil's  bairns  as  myself;  whereas,  if  your  reverence,  since  that  is 
the  word,  take  beads  and  psalter,  and  I  come  along  with  jack  and  spear, 
you  will  make  tho  devils  take  the  air,  and  I  will  make  alt  human  enemies 
take  the  earth." 

Edward  here  entered,  and  toid  his  reverence  that  his  horse  was  prepared. 
At  this  instant  his  eye  caught  his  mother's,  and  the  resolution  which  he 
had  BO  strongly  formed  was  staggered  when  he  recollected  the  necessity  of 
bidding  her  fareweli.  The  Sub-Prior  saw  his  embarraflsment,  and  came  to 
his  rehef. 
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"  Dame,"  siwd  he,  "  I  forgot  to  mention  that  jour  son  Edward  goes  wiih 
me  to  Saint  Marj's,  and  will  not  return  for  two  or  three  dajs." 

"You'll  be  wishing  to  help  him  to  recoyor  hia  brother?  May  the  saints 
reward  jour  kindness  \" 

The  Sub-Prior  returned  the  benediction  which,  in  this  instance,  he  had 
not  very  well  deserved,  and  he  and  Edward  set  forth  on  their  route.  They 
were  presently  followed  by  Christie,  who  came  up  with  his  followers  at 
Buoh  &  speedy  pace,  as  intimated  sufficiently  that  his  wish  to  obtain  spiritual 
convoy  through  the  glen,  was  extremely  sincere.  He  had,  however,  othei 
matters  to  stimulate  his  speed,  for  he  was  desirous  to  communieate  to  tht 
Sub-Prior  a  meas^e  from  his  master  Julian,  connected  with  the  delivery 
of  the  prisoner  Warden ;  and  having  requested  the  Sub-Prior  to  ride  witn 
I  few  yards  before  Edward,  and  the  troopers  of  his  own  party,  he  thus 
ascd  him,  sometimes  interrupting  his  discourse  in  a  manner  testifying 
that  his  fear  of  supernatural  beings  wa3  not  altogether  lulled  to  rest  by  his 
confidence  in  the  sanctity  of  his  fellow-traveller. 

"  Mj  master,"  said  the  rider,  "  deemed  he  had  sent  you  an  acceptable 
gift  in  that  old  heretic  preacher;  but  jt  seems,  from  the  slight  care  you 
have  taken  of  him,  that  you  make  small  account  of  the  boon." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  do  not  thus  judge  of  it.  The  Community 
must  account  highly  of  the  service,  and  will  reward  it  to  thy  master  in 
goodly  fashion.  But  this  man  and  I  are  old  friends,  nnd  I  trust  to  bring 
him  back  from  the  paths  of  perdition," 

"  Nay,"  said  the  moss-trooper,  "  when  I  saw  you  shake  hands  at  the  he- 
einning  I  counted  that  you  would  fight  it  all  out  in  love  and  honour,  and 
that  there  would  bo  no  extreme  dealings  betwixt  ye  —  however  it  is  all  one 
to  my  master — Saint  Mary  I  what  call  you  yon.  Sir  Monk  ?" 

"  The  branch  of  a  willow  streaming  across  the  path  betwixt  us  and  the 
sky." 

"  Beshrew  me,"  said  Christie,  "  if  it  looked  not  like  a  man's  hand  holding 
a  sword.— But  touching  my  master,  he,  like  a  pru3ent  man,  hath  kept  him- 
self aloof  in  these  broken  times,  until  he  could  see  with  precision  what 
footing  he  was  to  stand  upon.  Right  tempting  offers  he  hath  had  from  the 
Lords  of  Congregation,  whom  you  call  heretics ;  and  at  one  time  he  was 
minded,  to  be  plain  with  you,  to  have  taken  their  way — for  he  was  assured 
that  the  Lord  James*  was  coming  this  rood  at  the  head  of  a  round  body  of 
cavalry.  And  accordingly  Lord  James  did  so  far  reckon  upon  him,  that  he 
sent  this  man  Warden,  or  whatsoever  he  his  name,  to  my  master's  protec- 
tion, as  an  assured  friend ;  and,  moreover,  with  tidings  that  he  himself  was 
marching  hitherward  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  horse." 

"  Now,  Our  Lady  forfend  I"  said  the  Sub-Prior. 

"  Amen  I"  answered  Christie,  in  some  trepidation,  "  did  your  reverence 
see  aught?" 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  replied  the  monk ;  "  it  was  thy  tale  which  wrested 
from  me  that  exclamation." 

"  And  it  was  some  cause,"  replied  he  of  the  Clinthill,  "  for  if  Lord  James 
should  come  hither,  your  Ilalldome  would  smoke  for  it^  But  he  of  good 
cheer — that  expedition  is  ended  before  it  was  begun.  The  Baron  of  Avencl 
had  sure  news  that  Lord  James  has  been  fain  to  march  westward  with  his 
merry-men,  to  protect  Lord  Scrapie  against  Cassilis  and  the  Kennedies. 
By  my  fiiith,  it  will  cost  him  a  brush;  for  wot  ye  what  they  say  of  that 

l\!ni)MriS'"  °d  ihVoruivM  u(  ciK'e. 

"  Then,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  the  Lord  James's  purpose  of  coming  south- 
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wards  being  broken,  cost  this  person,  Henry  Warden,  a  cold  reception  at 
Avenel  Castle." 

"  It  would  not  have  been  altogether  so  rough  a  one,"  eaid  the  mosa- 
trooper ;  "  for  my  master  was  in  heavy  thought  what  to  do  in  these  unsettled 
tiuiea,  and  would  soarce  have  hazarded  misusing  a  man  sent  to  him  by  so 
terrible  a  leader  as  the  Lord  James.  But,  to  speak  the  truth,  some  busy 
devil  tempted  the  old  man  to  meddle  with  my  master's  Christian  liberty  of 
hand-fasting  -with  Catherine  of  Newport.  So  that  broke  the  wand  of  peace 
between  them,  and  now  ye  may  have  my  master,  and  all  the  force  he  can 
make,  at  your  devodon,  for  Lord  James  never  forgave  wrong  done  to  him ; 
and  if  he  come  by  the  upper  hand,  he  will  have  Julian's  he^  if  there  were 
never  another  of  the  name,  as  it  ia  like  there  is  not,  excepting  the  bit  slip 
of  a  lassie  yonder.  And  now  I  have  told  jou  more  of  my  master's  affairs 
than  he  would  thank  me  for ;  but  you  have  done  me  a  frank  turn  once,  and 


I  may  need  one  at  your  hands  again." 

"  Thy  frankness,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  shall  surely  advantage  thi 
much  it  eonocrna  the  Church  in  these  broken  times  to  know  the  pi 


!3  of  those  around  na.  Bat  what  is  it  that  thy  master  especta 
from  us  in  reward  of  good  service?  for  I  esteem  him  one  of  those  who  are 
not  willing  to  work  without  their  hire." 

"  Nay,  that  I  can  tell  you  flatly ;  for  Lord  James  had  promised  him,  in 
ease  he  would  be  of  his  faction  in  these  parts,  an  easy  tack  of  the  teind- 
sheavca  of  bis  own  Barony  of  Avenel,  together  with  the  lands  of  Cranberry- 
moor,  which  lie  intersected  with  his  own.  And  he  will  look  for  no  less  at 
your  hand." 

"  But  there  is  old  Gilbert  of  Cranber^-moor,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  what 
are  we  to  make  of  him!  The  bei-etie  Lord  James  may  take  on  him  to  dis- 
pone upon  the  goods  and  lands  of  the  Halidome  at  his  pleasure,  because, 
doubtless,  but  for  the  protection  of  God,  and  the  baronage  which  yet  remain 
faithful  to  their  creed,  he  may  despoil  us  of  them  by  force ;  but  while  they 
are  the  property  of  the  Community,  we  may  not  take  steadings  from  ancient 
and  faithful  vassals,  to  gratify  the  covetousness  of  those  who  serve  God  only 
from  the  lucre  of  gain. 

'■  By  the  mass,"  said  Christie,  "  it  is  well  talking,  Sir  Priest ;  but  when 
ye  consider  that  Gilbert  baa  but  two  half-starved  cowardly^peasants  to  follow 
him,  and  only  an  auld  jaded  aver  to  ride  upon,  fitter  for  the  plough  than  for 
manly  servioe ;  and  that  the  Baron  of  Avenel  never  rides  with  fewer  than, 
ten  jacfcmen  at  his  back,  and  oftener  with  fifty,  bodin  in  all  that  effeirs  to 
war  as  if  they  were  to  do  battle  for  a  kingdom,  and  mounted  on  nags  that 
nicker  at  the  clash  of  the  sword  as  if  it  were  the  clank  of  the  lid  of  a  corn- 
cheat— I  say,  when  ye  have  computed  all  this,  ye  may  guess  what  course 
will  best  serve  your  Monastery." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  monk,  "  I  would  willingly  purchase  thy  master's  as- 
sistance on  his  own  terms,  since  times  leave  us  no  better  means  of  defence 
against  sacrilegious  spoliation  of  heresy;  but  to  take  ironi  a  poor  man  his 
patrimony " 

"  For  that  matter,"  said  the  rider,  "  his  seat  would  scarce  be  a  soft  one,  if 
my  master  thought  that  Gilbert's  interest  stood  betwist  him  and  what  he 
wishes.  The  Halidome  has  land  enough,  and  GUbert  may  be  quartered 
elsewhere." 

"We  will  consider  the  possibility  of  so  disposing  the  matter,"  said  the 
monk,  "  and  will  espeet  in  consequence  your  master's  most  active  assletanoe, 
with  all  the  followers  he  can  make,  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Halidome, 
against  any  force  by  which  it  may  be  threatened." 

"A  man's  hand  and  a  mailed  glove  oh  that,"*  said  the  jackman.    "They 
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colt  US  maraudew,  thieves,  and  what  not ;  but  the  side  we  take  we  hold  by. 
— And  I  will  be  blithe  when  my  Baron  comes  to  a  iioint  which  side  he  will 
take,  for  the  castle  is  a  kind  of  noil,  (Our  Ladj  forgive  roe  for  naming  such 
a,  word  in  this  place  1)  while  he  is  in  his  mood,  studjing  how  he  may  best 
advantage  himself.  And  now,  Heaven  bo  praised,  we  are  in  the  open  valley, 
and  I  may  swear  a  round  oath,  should  aught  happen  to  provoke  it." 

"  Mj  friend,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  thou  hast  little  merit  in  abstaining 
from  oaths  or  blasphemy,  if  it  bo  only  out  of  fear  of  evil  spirits." 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  quite  a  Church  vassal  yet,"  said  the  jackman,  "  and  if 
you  link  the  curb  too  tight  on  a  young  horse,  I  promise  you  he  will  rear  — 
Why,  it  is  much  for  me  to  forbear  old  customs  on  any  account  whatever." 

The  night  being  fine,  they  forded  the  river  at  the  spot  where  the  Sacristan 
met  with  nis  unhappy  encounter  with  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  they  arrived 
at  the  gate  of  the  Monastery,  the  porter  in  waiting  eagerly  exclaimed, 
"E«verend  father,  the  Lord  Abbot  ia  roost  ansious  for  your  presence." 

"Let  these  strangers  be  carried  to  the  great  hall,"  said  the  Sub-Prior, 
"  and  be  treated  with  the  best  by  the  cellarer ;  reminding  them,  however, 
of  that  mddesty  and  decency  of  conduct  which  becomcth  guests  in  a  house 
like  this." 

"  But  the  Lord  Abbot  demands  you  instantly,  my  venerable  brother,"  said 
Father  Philip,  arriving  in  great  haste.  "  1  have  not  seen  him  more  dis- 
couraged or  desolate  of  counsel  since  the  field  of  Pinkie-cleugh  was  stricken." 

"  I  come,  my  good  brother,  I  come,"  said  Father  Eustace.  "  I  pray  thee, 
good  brother,  let  this  youth,  Edward  Glendinning,  be  conveyed  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Novices,  and  placed  under  their  instructor.  God  hath  touched 
his  heart,  and  he  proposeth  laying  aside  the  vanities  of  the  world,  to  become 
a  brother  of  our  holy  order ;  which,  if  his  good  parts  be  matched  with  fitting 
docUity  and  humility,  he  may  one  day  live  to  adorn." 

"My  very  venerable  brother,"  exclaimed  old  Father  Nicholas,  who  came 
hobbling  with  a  third  summons  to  the  Sub-Prior,  "  I  pray  thee  to  hasten  to 
our  worshipful  Lord  Abbot.  The  holy  patroness  be  with  us !  never  saw  I 
Abbot  of  the  House  of  St.  Mary's  in  such  constemaljon ;  and  yot  I  remem- 
ber me  well  when  Father  Ingelram  had  the  news  of  Flodden-field." 

"I  oomo,  I  come,  venerable  brother,"  said  Father  Eustaoe  —  And  having 
repeatedly  ejaculated  "  I  oomel"  he  at  last  went  to  the  Abbot  in  good  earnest. 


Cjiflptn  tttE  '^tiirtq-Znnirtli. 


The  Abbot  received  his  counsellor  with  a  tremulous  eagerness  of  welcome, 
which  announced  to  the  Sub-Prior  an  extreme  agitation  of  spirits,  and  the 
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utmost  need  of  good  counsel.  There  was  naither  mazer-dish  nor  standins- 
cup  upon  the  little  tnble,  at  the  elbow  of  his  huge  chair  of  state  ;  his  heada 
alone  lay  there,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  telling  them  in  his  extremity 
of  distrosa.  Beside  the  beads  was  placed  the  mitre  of  the  Abbot,  of  an  an- 
tique form,  and  blazing  with  precious  stones,  and  the  rich  and  highl;-em- 
bossed  crosier  rested -againat  the  same  table. 

The  Sacristan  and  old  Father  Nicholas  had  followed  the  Sub-Prior  info 
the  Abbot's  apartment,  perhaps  with  the  hope  of  learning  Bomething  of  the 
important  matter  which  seemed  to  be  in  band.  —  The;  were  not  mistaken; 
for,  after  having  ushered  in  the  Sub-Prior,  and  being  themselyeB  in  the  act 
of  retiring,  the  Abbot  made  them  a  signal  to  remain. 

"  My  brethren,"  he  said,  "  it  is  ■well  known  to  you  with  what  painful  zeal 
we  have  overseen  the  weighty  affaii^  of  this  house  committed  to  our  unwor- 
thy hand- — -your  bread  hath  been  given  to  you,  and  your  water  hath  been 
Bure  —  I  have  not  wasted  the  revenues  of  the  Convent  on  vain  pleasures,  as 
hunting  or  hawking,  or  in  change  of  rich  cope  or  alb,  or  in  feasting  idle 
bards  and  jesters,  saving  those  who,  according  to  old  wont,  were  received 
in  lime  of  Christmas  and  £astcr.  Neither  have  I  enriched  either  mine  own 
relations  nor  strange  women,  at  the  einenso  of  the  Patrimony." 

"There  hath  not  been  such  a  Lord  Abbot,"  said  Father  Nicholas,  "to 
my  knowledge,  aiuce  the  days  of  Abbot  Ingelram,  who " 

At  that  portentous  word,  which  always  gjreluded  a  long  story,  the  Abbot 

"May  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul!— we  talk  not  of  him  now. — What  I 
would  know  of  ye,  my  brethren,  is,  whether  I  have,  in  your  mind,  feithfully 
discharged  the  duties  of  mine  office  ?" 

"  There  has  never  been  subject  of  complaint,"  answered  the  Sub-Prior. 

The  Saeristan,  more  diffuse,  enumerated  the  various  acts  of  indulgence 
and  kindness  which  the  mild  government  of  Abbot  Boniface  had  conferred 
on  the  brotherhood  of  Saint  Mary's  —  the  indulgerUue  —  the  gratias  —  the 
biberes — the  weekly  mess  of  boiled  almonds  —  the  enlarged  accommodation 
of  the  refectory — the  better  arrangement  of  the  cellarage— the  improvement 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Monastery  —  the  diminution  of  the  privations  of  the 
brethren. 

"You  might  have  added,  my  brother,"  said  the  Abbot,  listening  with 
melancholy  acquiescence  to  the  detail  of  his  own  merits,  "that  I  caused  to 
be  built  that  curious  screen,  which  secureth  the  cloisters  from  the  north-east 
wind.  —  But  all  these  things  avail  nothing— As  we  read  in  holy  Maccabee, 
Capia  est  ciaifasper  voluntatem  Dei.  It  hath  cost  me  no  little  thought,  no 
common  toil,  to  keep  these  weighty  matters  in  such  order  as  you  have  seen 
them^there  was  both  barn  and  binn  to'be  kept  full — Infirmary,  dormitory, 
guest-hall,  and  refectory,  to  be  looked  to — processions  to  be  made,  confessions 
to  bo  heard,  strangers  to  be  entertained,  Venice  to  be  granted  or  refused ;  and 
I  warrant  me,  when  every  one  of  you  vras  asleep  in  your  cell,  the  Abbot 
hath  lain  awake  for  a  full  hour  by  the  bell,  thinking  how  these  matters 
might  be  ordered  seemly  and  suitably." 

"  May  we  ask,  reverend  my  lord,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  what  additional 
care  has  now  been  thrown  upon  you,  since  your  discourse  seems  to  point 
that  way  ?" 

'■  Marry,  this  it  is,"  said  the  Abbot.     "  The  talk  is  not  now  of  biberes,* 
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or  of  carilas,  oi  of  boiled  almooda,  but  of  an  English  band  ooming  agaiaat 
us  from  Hexhani,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Foster ;  iior  is  it  of  the  soreonitig 
ua  from  the  east  wiad,  but  how  to  escape  Lord  James  Stewart,  who  cometb 
to  lav  waste  and  destroy  with  his  heretic  soldiers,"     , 

"  I  thought  that  purpose  bad  been  broken  by  the  feud  between  Semplo 
and  the  Kennedies,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  hastily. 

"  They  have  accorded  that  matter  at  the  expense  of  the  church  as  usual," 
said  the  Abbot;  "the  Earl  of  Cassilis  is  to  have  the  teind-sheavcs  of  his 
lands,  which  were  given  to  the  house  of  Crossraguel,  and  he  has  striclceu 
hands  with  Stewart,  who  is  now  called  Murray.  —  Ifincipes  coniienerunt 
unum  aiiversns  Dominum. — There  are  the  letters." 

The  Sub-Prior  took  the  letters,  which  had  come  by  an  express  messenger 
from  the  Primate  of  Scotland,  who  still  laboured  to  uphold  the  tottering 
fabric  of  the  system  under  which  he  was  at  length  burled,  and,  stepping 
towards  the  lamp,  read  them  with  an  air  of  deep  and  settled  attention — the 
Sacristan  and  Father  Nicholas  looked  as  helplessly  at  each  other,  as  the 
denizens  of  the  poultry-yard  when  the  hawk  soars  over  it.  The  Abbot 
seemed  bowed  down  with  the  extremity  of  sorrowful  apprehension,  but  kept 
his  eye  timorously  fixed  on  the  Sub-Prior,  as  if  striving  to  catch  some  com- 
fort from  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  When  at  length  he  beheld 
that,  after  a  second  intent  perusal  of  the  letters,  be  remained  still  silent 
and  full  of  thought,  he  asked  him  in  an  anxious  tone,  "What  ia  to  be 
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"  Our  duty  mnat  bo  done,"  answered  the  Sub-Prior,  "  and  the  rest  ie  in 
the  hands  of  God." 

"Our  duty  —  our  duty?"  answered  the  Abbot,  impatientlj';  "doubtlesa 
we  are  to  do  our  duty ;  but  what  is  that  duty  ?  or  how  will  it  serve  us  ?  — 
Will  bell,  book,  and  caudle,  drive  back  the  English  heretics  ?  or  will  Murray 
cEtre  for  psalma  and  antiphonars?  or  can  I  fight  for  the  Halidonie,  like 
Judas  Maccabeus,  against  those  profane  Nioanors?  or  send  the  Sacristan 
against  this  now  Holofernes,  to  bring  back  his  head  in  a  basket?" 

"  True,  my  Lord  Abbot,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  we  cannot  fight  with 
carnal  weapons,  it  is  alike  contrary  to  our  habit  and  vow;  but  we  can  die 
for  our  Convent  and  for  our  Order.  Besides,  we  can  arm  those  who  will 
and  can  fight.  The  English  are  but  few  in  number,  trusting,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  they  will  be  joined  by  Murray,  whose  march  Las  been  inter- 
rupted. If  loster,  with  hia  Cumberland  and  Hexham  bandits,  ventures  to 
march  into  Scotland,  to  pillage  and  despoil  our  House,  we  will  levy  our 
vassals,  and,  I  trust,  shall  be  found  strong  enough  to  give  him  battle." 

"  In  the  blessed  name  of  Our  Lady,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  think  you  that  I 
am  Petrus  Eremita,  to  go  fortli  the  leader  of  an  host?" 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Sub-Prior  "  let  -jome  man  skilled  in  war  lead  our  people 
— there  is  Julian  Avenel,    n    pp  o    d  a  Id 

"  But  a  scoffer,  a,  deba  h  d  p  n  tnd  n  b  ef,  a  man  of  Belial," 
quoth  the  Abbot. 

"  Still,"  said  the  monk  w  must  u  e  h  s  m  n  try  in  that  to  which  he 
has  been  brought  up.  Wo  can  ue  d  n  h  m  hly  and  indeed  I  already 
know  the  price  of  his  ser  e  11  e  Engl  sh  t  s  expected,  will  presently 
set  forth,  hoping  here  to  se  ze  upon  P  e  e  Shafton,  whose  refuge  being 
taken  with  us,  they  make  the  p  etext  of  th  s  unh       3-of  inroad." 

"  la  it  even  so?"  said  the  Abbot;  "I  never  judged  that  his  body  of  satin 
and  his  brain  of  feathers  boded  ua  much  good." 

"  Yet  we  must  have  his  assistance,  if  possible,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  he 
may  interest  in  our  behalf  llie  great  Piercie,  of  whose  friendship  he  boasts, 
and  that  good  and  faithful  Lord  may  break  Foster's  purpose.  I  will 
despatch  the  jackman  after  him  with  aU  speed.  —  Chiefly,  however,  I  trust 
to  the  military  spirit  of  the  land,  which  will  not  suffer  peace  to  be  easily 
broken  on  the  frontier.  Credit  me,  my  lord,  it  will  bring  to  our  side  the 
hands  of  many,  whose  hearts  way  have  gone  astray  after  strange  doctrines. 
The  great  chiefs  and  barons  will  be  ashamed  to  lot  the  vassala  of  peaceful 
monks  fight  unaided  against  the  old  enemies  of  Scotland." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  that  Foster  will  wait  for  Murray,  whose 
purpose  hitherwatd  is  but  delayed  for  a  short  space." 

"By  the  rood,  he  will  not,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  we  know  this  Sir  John 
Foster  —  a  pestilent  heretic,  he  will  long  to  deatroy  the  church  — bom  a 
Borderer,  he  will  thirst  to  plunder  her  of  her  wealth — a  Border-warden,  he 
will  be  eager  to  ride  in  Scotland.  There  are  too  many  causes  to  urge  him 
on.  If  he  joins  with  Murraj^,  he  will  have  at  best  but  an  auxiliary's  share 
of  the  spoil  —  if  ho  comes  hither  before  him,  he  will  reckon  on  the  whole 
harvest  of  depredation  as  his  own.  Julian  Avenel  alao  has,  as  I  have 
heard,  some  spite  against  Sit  John  Foster ;  thay  wUl  fight,  when  they  meet, 
with  doubie  determination,  — ■  Sacristan,  send  for  our  bailiff. — Where  is  tie 
roll  of  fencible  men  liable  to  do  suit  and  service  to  the  Halidome  ?  —  Send 
off  to  the  Baron  of  Meigallot ;  he  can  raise  threescore  horso  and  better  — 
Say  to  him  the  Monaaterj  will  compound  with  him  for  the  customs  of  hia 
bridge,  which  have  been  in  controversy,  if  he  will  show  himself  a  friend  at 
such  a  point.  —  And  now,  my  lord,  let  us  compute  our  possible  numbers, 
and  those  of  the  enemy,  that  human  blood  bo  not  spilled  in  vain — Let  us 

therefore  calculate " 

"  My  brain  is  dizzied  with  the  emergency,"  ssiid  the  poor  Abbot — "  I  am 
not,  I  think,  more  a  coward  than  others,  so  far  as  my  own  person  is  con- 
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cerned ;  but  speak  to  me  of  marohiDs  and  uoUectiug  soldiers,  and  calou- 
latiag  forces,  and  jou  ma^  as  well  tell  of  it  to  the  joungest  noviue  of  a 
niinnerj.  But  my  resolution  is  taken.— Brethren,"  he  said,  rising  up,  and 
coming  forward  with  that  dignity  which  his  comely  person  enabled  him  to 
assume,  "  hear  for  the  last  time  the  voice  of  your  Aboot  Boniface.  I  have 
dona  for  you  the  best  that  I  could ;  ia  quieter  times  I  had  perhaps  dona 
better,  for  it  was  for  quiet  that  I  sought  the  cloister,  which  has  been  to  ma 
a  place  of  turmoil,  as  much  as  if  I  had  sats  in  the  receipt  of  custom,  or 
ridden  forth  as  leader  of  an  armed  host.  But  now  matters  turn  worse  and 
worse,  and  I,  as  I  grow  old,  am  less  able  to  struggle  with  them.  Also,  it 
becomes  me  not  to  bold  a  place,  whereof  the  duties,  through  my  default  or 
misfortune,  may  be  but  imperfectly  filled  by  me.  Wherefore  I  have  le- 
solvod  to  demit  this  mine  high  office,  so  that  the  order  of  these  matters  may 
presently  devolve  upon  Father  Eustatius  here  present,  our  well-beloved  Sub- 
Prior  ;  and  I  now  rejoice  that  be  hath  not  been  provided  according  to  his 
merits  elsewhere,  seeing  that  I  well  hope  he  will  succeed  to  the  mitre  and 
staff  which  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  lay  down." 

"In  the  name  of  Our  Lady,  do  nothing  hastily,  my  lord!"  said  Father 
Nicholas  —  "I  do  remember  that  when  the  worthy  Abbot  Iiigelram,  being 
in  his  ninetieth  year— for  I  warrant  you  he  could  remember  when  Benedict 
the  Thirteenth  was  deposed — and  being  ill  at  ease  and  bed-rid,  the  brethren 
rounded  in  his  ear  that  he  were  better  resign  his  office.  And  what  said  he, 
being  a  pleasant  man  ?  marry,  that  while  he  could  crook  his  little  finger  he 
would  keep  hold  of  the  crosier  with  it." 

The  Sacristan  also  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  resolution  of  his 
Superior,  and  set  down  the  insuffieienoy  he  pleaded  to  the  native  modesty 
of  his  disposition.  The  Abbot  listened  in  downcast  silence ;  even  flattery 
couid  not  win  his  oar. 

Father  Eustace  tfiok  a  nobler  (one  with  his  disconcerted  and  dejected  Su- 
perior. "  My  Lord  Abbot,"  he  said,  "  if  I  have  been  silent  concerning  the 
virtues  with  which  you  have  governed  this  house,  do  not  think  that  I  am 
unaware  of  them.  1  know  that  no  man  ever  brought  to  your  high  otEco  a 
more  sincere  wish  to  do  well  io  all  mankind ;  and  if  your  rule  has  not  been 
marked  with  the  bold  lines  which  sometimes  distinguished  your  spiritual 
predecessors,  their  faults  have  equally  been  strangers  to  your  character." 

"  I  did  not  believe,"  said  the  Abbot,  turning  his  looks  to  Father  Eustace 
with  some  surprise,  "  that  jou,  father,  of  all  men,  would  have  done  me  this 

"  In  your  absence,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  I  have  even  done  it  more  fully. 
Do  not  lose  the  good  opinion  which  all  men  onterlain  of  you,  by  renouncing 
yonr  office  when  your  care  is  most  needed." 

"  But,  my  brother,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  I  leave  a  more  able  in  my  place." 

"That  you  do  not,"  said  Eustace;  "boeauee  it  is  not  necessary  you  should 
resign,  in  order  to  possess  the  use  of  whatever  experience  or  talent  I  may 
be  accounted  niasler  of.  I  have  been  long  enough  in  this  profession  to  know 
that  the  individual  qualities  which  any  of  us  may  have,  are  not  his  own, 
but  the  property  of  the  Community,  and  only  so  far  useful  when  they  pro- 
mote the  genera!  advantage.  If  you  care  not  in  person,  my  lord,  to  deal 
with  this  troublesome  matter,  let  me  implore  you  to  go  instantly  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  make  what  friends  you  can  io  our  behalf,  while  I  in  your  ab- 
sence will,  as  Sub-Prior,  do  my  duty  in  defence  of  the  Halidome.  If  I 
succeed,  may  the  honour  and  praise  be  jours,  and  if  I  lail,  let  the  disgrace 
and  shame  be  mine  own." 

The  Abbot  mused  for  a  space,  and  then  replied, — "  No,  Father  Eustatius, 

Jou  shall  not  conquer  me  by  yonr  generosity.  In  times  like  these,  this 
ouse  must  have  a  stronger  pilotaM  than  my  weak  hands  afford ;  and  he 
who  steers  the  vessel  must  be  chief  of  tho  crew.  Shame  were  it  to  accept 
tlie  praise  of  other  men's  labours ;  and,  ia  my  poor  mind,  all  the  praise 
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which  can  be  bestowed  on  him  who  undertakes  a.  task  bo  perilous  and  per- 

Eleiiog,  is  a  meed  beneath  his  merits.  Misfortune  to  him  would  deprive 
im  01  an  iota  of  iti  AsBume,  therefore,  your  authority  to-night,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  preparations  you  judge  neoessary.  Let  the  Chapter  be  sum- 
moned to-morrow  after  we  bate  beard  mass,  and  all  shall  bo  ordered  as  I 
have  toldyoa.  Bcnedicite,  my  brethrcnl  —  peace  he  with  you !  May  the 
new  Abbotespeotant  sieep  as  sound  as  he  who  is  about  to  resign  his 

They  retired,  affected  even  to  toare.  The  good  Abbot  had  shown  a  point 
of  his  charaeter  to  which  they  were  strangers.  Even  Father  Eustace  had 
held  his  spiritual  Superior  hitherto  as  a  good-humoured,  indolent^  self-indul- 
gent man,  whose  chief  merit  was  the  absence  of  gross  faults ;  so  that  this 
sacrifice  of  power  to  a  sense  of  duty,  even  if  a  little  alloyed  by  the  meaner 
motives  of  fear  and  apprehended  difficulties,  rmsed  him  considerably  in  the 
Sab-Prior's  estimation.  He  even  felt  an  aversion  to  profit  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Abbot  Boniface,  and  in  a  manner  to  rise  on  his  ruins ;  but  this 
sentiment  did  not  long  contend  with  those  which  led  him  to  recollect  higher 
considerations.  It  could  not  bo  denied  that  Boniface  was  entirely  unfit  for 
his  situation  in  the  present  crisis ;  and  the  Sub-Prior  felt  that  he  himself, 
acting  merely  as  a  delegate,  could  not  well  take  the  decisive  measures  which 
the  time  required ;  the  weal  of  the  Community  therefore  demanded  his  ele- 
vation. If,  besides,  there  crept  in  a  feeling  of  a  high  dignity  obtained,  and 
the  native  esultation  of  a  haughty  spirit  called  to  contend  with  the  immi- 
nent dangers  attached  to  a  post  of  such  distinction,  these  sentiments  were 
BO  cuticiugly  blended  and  amalgamated  with  others  of  a  more  disinterested 
nature,  that,  as  the  Sub-Prior  himself  was  unconscious  of  their  agency,  we, 
■who  have  a  regard  for  him,  are  not  solicitous  to  detect  it. 

The  Abbot  elect  carried  himself  with  more  dignity  than  formerly,  when 
giving  such  directions  as  the  pressing  circnmatances  of  the  times  required ; 
and  those  who  approached  him  could  perceive  an  unusual  kindling  of  his 
falcon  eye,  and  an  unusual  flush  upon  his  pale  and  faded  cheek.  Witii 
briefness  ^nd  precision  he  wrote  and  dictated  various  letters  to  difierent 
barons,  acquainting  them  with  the  meditated  invasion  of  the  Halidome  by 
the  English,  and  conjuring  them  fo  !end  aid  and  assistance  as  in  a  common 
cause.  The  temptation  of  advantage  was  held  out  to  those  whom  he  judged 
less  sensible  of  the  cause  of  honour,  and  all  were  urged  by  tlie  motives  of 
patriotism  and  ancient  animosity  to  the  English,  The  time  had  been  when 
no  such  exhortations  would  have  been  necessary.  But  so  essential  was 
Elizabeth's  aid  to  the  reformed  party  in  Scotland,  and  so  strong  was  that 
party  almost  every  where,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  a  great  many 
would  observe  neutrality  on  the  present  occasion,  even  if  they  did  not  go 
the  length  of  uniting  with  the  English  against  the  Catholics. 

When  Father  Eustace  considered  the  number  of  the  immediate  Tassals 
of  the  church  whose  ^d  he  might  legally  command,  his  heart  sunk  at  the 
thoughts  of  ranking  them  under  the  banner  of  the  fierce  an  1  prcfl  gate 
Julian  Avenel. 


in  this  important  matter  better  than  this  Avenel." — He  touched  a  bell  which 
stood  on  the  table,  and  commanded  Christie  of  the  Clinthill  to  be  brought 
before  him. — "  Thou  owest  me  a  life,"  said  he  to  that  person  on  his  entrance, 
"  and  1  may  do  thee  another  good  turn  if  thou  be'st  sincere  with  me." 

Christie  nad  already  drained  two  standing-cups  of  wine,  which  would,  on 
another  occaaiuxi,  have  added  to  the  insolence  of  his  fii.miliarity.     But  at 

J  resent  thera  was  something  in  the  augmented  dignify  of  manner  of  Father 
lustace,  which  imposed  a  restraint  ou  him.     Yet  his  answers  partook  of 
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his  usual  character  of  undaunted  asBuranoe.  Ho  profeaaed  himself  willing 
to  return  a  true  answer  to  all  inquiriea. 

"  Has  the  Baron  (bo  stylod)  of  Avenel  any  friendship  with  Sir  John 
Poster,  Warden  of  the  West  Marches  of  England  f" 

"  Such  friendship  as  ia  hetween  the  wild-cat  and  the  terrier,"  replied  the 

"  Will  ho  do  hattle  with  hiai  should  they  meet  1" 

"  Ab  surely,"  answered  Christie,  "  as  ever  cock  fought  on  ShroTetide- 

"  And  woHld  he  fight  with  Foater  in  the  Church's  quarrel?" 

"On  any  quarrel,  or  upon  no  quarrel  whatever,"  replied  the  jackman. 

"We  will  then  write  to  him,  letting  him  know,  that  if  upon  occaaionof 
an  apprehended  incursion  hy  Sir  John  Foster,  he  will  join  his  force  with 
ours,  he  shall  lead  our  men,  and  be  gratified  for  doing  so  to  the  estent  of  his 
wish.  —  Yet  one  word  more — Thou  didst  say  thou  couldat  find  out  where  the 
English  knight  Piercie  Shafton  has  this  day  fled  toV 

"  That  I  can,  and  bring  him  back  too,  fay  fair  means  or  force,  as  best  likes 
your  reverence." 

"  No  force  must  be  used  upon  him.  Within  what  lime  wilt  thou  find  him 
out  1" 

"  Within  thirty  hours,  so  he  have  not  crossed  the  Lothian  firth  —  If  it  is 
to  do  you  a  pleaaure.  I  will  set  off  directly,  and  wind  him  as  a  sleuth-dog 
tracka  the  moss-trooper,"  answered  Christie. 

"  Bring  him  hither  then,  and  thou  wilt  deserve  good  at  our  hands,  which 


may  soon  have  free  means  of  bestowing  on  thee." 
"  Thanks  to  your  reverence,  I  put  myself  in  your : 
of  the  spear  aod  snaffle  walk  something  reckles'sJy  through  life ;  but  if  a 


;e  than  he  is,  your  reverence  kn  w  h  mu  t  1  ve,  and  that's 
not  to  be  done  without  shifting,  I  trow." 

"Peace,  sir,  and  begone  on  thine  errand  —  th  u  h  It  ha  o  a  letter  from 
ua  to  Sir  Piercie." 

Christie  made  two  steps  towards  tho  door  tl  n  tnm  ng  back  and  hesi- 
tating, like  one  who  would  make  an  impertinbnt  pi  a  ant  y  f  he  dared,  he 
asked  what  he  was  to  do  with  the  wench  My  H  pp  wh  m  the  Southron 
knight  had  carried  off  with  him. 

"Am  I  to  bring  her  hither,  please  Your  reverence?" 

"Hither,  you  malapert  knave?"  said  the  churchman;  "remember  you  to 
whom  you  speak?" 

"No  offence  meant,"  replied  Christie;  "but  if  auch  is  not  your  will,  I 
would  carry  her  to  Avenel  Castle,  where  a  well-favoured  wench  was  never 
unwelcome. 

"  Brine  the  unfortunate  girl  to  her  father's  and  break  no  scurril  jeafa 
here,"  said  the  Sub-Prior  —  "See  that  thou  guide  her  in  all  safety  and 
honour." 

"In  safety,  surely,"  said  the  rider,  "and  in  such  honour  aa  her  outbreak 
has  left  her.  —  I  bid  your  reverence  farewell,  I  must  be  on  horse  before  oock- 

"  What,  in  the  dark !  —  how  knoweat  thou  which  way  to  go  ?" 
"I  tracked  the  knight's  horse-tread  as  far  as  near  to  the  ford,  as  we  rode 
along  together,"  said  Christie,  "  and  I  observed  the  track  turn  to  the  north- 
ward. He  is  for  Edinburgh,  I  will  warrant  you  —  so  soon  aa  daylight  comes 
I  will  be  on  the  road  again.  It  is  a  kenspeckle  hoof-mark,  for  the  shoe  was 
made  by  old  Eckie  of  Cannobie  —  I  would  swear  to  the  curve  of  the  caulker." 
So  saying,  he  departed. 

"  Hateful  necessity,"  said  Father  Eustace,  looking  after  him,  "  that  obliges 
us  to  use  such  implements  as  these !  But  assailed  aa  we  are  on  nil  sides, 
and  by  all  conditions  of  men,  what  alternative  is  left  us  ?  —  But  now  let  ma 
to  my  most  needful  task." 
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The  Abbot  eJect  accordingly  sate  down  to  write  letters,  arrange  orders, 
ftiid  take  upon  !iim  the  whole  charge  of  an  institution  whioii  tottered  to  its 
fall,  with  the  same  spirit  of  proud  and  devoted  fortitude  wherewith  the  com- 
roandcr  of  a  fortress,  reduced  nearly  to  the  iaat  extremity,  calcnlates  what 
means  remain  in  him  to  protract  the  fatal  hour  of  successful  storm.  In  the 
meanwhile  Abbot  Boniface,  having  given  a  few  natural  sighs  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  pre-eminence  he  had  so  long  enjoyed  amongst  his  brethren,  fell 
fast  asleep,  leaving  tlie  whole  cares  and  toils  of  office  to  his  assistant  and 
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Wb  return  to  Halbert  Glendinning,  who,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
took  the  high  road  to  Edinburgli.  His  intercourse  with  the  preacher,  Henry 
Warden,  from  whom  he  received  a  letter  at  the  moment  of  nis  deliverance, 
had  been  so  brief,  that  he  had  not  even  learned  the  name  of  the  nobleman 
to  whose  care  he  was  recommended.  Something  like  a  name  had  been  spoken 
indeed,  but  he  had  only  comprehended  that  he  wan  to  meet  the  chief  advan- 
cing towards  the  south,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  horse.  When  day  dawned 
on  nis  journey  ho  was  in  the  same  uncertainty.  A  better  scholar  would 
have  been  informed  by  the  address  of  the  letter,  but  Halbert  had  not  so  far 
profited  by  Father  Eustace's  leasons  as  to  be  able  to  decipher  it.  His  mother- 
wil  taught  him  that  he  must  not,  in  such  uncertain  times,  be  too  hastv  in 
asking  information  of  any  one ;  and  when,  after  a  long  day's  journey,  night 
surprised  him  near  a  little  village,  he  began  to  be  dubious  and  anxious  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  his  journey. 

In  a  poor  country,  hospitality  is  generally  exercised  freely,  and  Halbert, 
when  he  requested  a  night's  quarters,  did  nothing  either  degrading  or  extra- 
ordinary. The  old  woman,  to  whom  ho  made  this  request,  granted  it  tiig 
more  readily,  that  she  thought  she  saw  some  resemblance  between  Halbert 
and  her  son  Saunders,  who  had  been  killed  in  one  of  the  frays  so  common 
in  the  time.  It  is  true,  Saunders  was  a  short  square-made  fellow,  with  red 
hair  and  a  freckled  face,  and  somewhat  bandy-legged,  whereas  the  stranger 
was  of  a  brown  complexion,  tall,  and  remarkably  well-made.  Nevertheless, 
the  widow  was  clear  that  there  existed  a  general  resemblance  betwixt  her 
guest  and  Saunders,  and  kindly  pressed  him  to  share  of  her  evening  cheer. 
A  pedlar,  a  man  of  about  forty  years  old,  was  also  her  guest,  who  talked 
with  great  feeling  of  the  misery  of  pursuing  such  a  profession  as  his  in  iho 
time  of  war  and  tumult. 

"We  think  much  of  knights  and  soldiers,"  said  he;  "but  the  pedder- 
coffe  who  travels  the  land  has  need  of  more  courage  than  them  all.  1  am 
sure  he  maun  face  niair  risk,  God  help  him.  Herenave  I  come  this  length, 
trusting  the  godly  Earl  of  Murray  would  be  on  his  march  to  the  Borders, 
for  he  was  to  have  guestened  with  the  Barou  of  Avenel;  and  instead  of  that 
comes  news  that  he  has  gone  westlandways  about  some  tuilaie  in  Ayrshire. 
And  what  to  do  I  wot  not ;  for  if  I  go  to  the  south  without  a  safeguard,  the 
next  bonny  rider  I  meet  might  ease  me  of  sack  and  pack,  and  maybe  of  my 
life  to  boot ;  and  then,  if  1  try  to  strike  across  the  moors,  I  may  be  as  ill  off 
before  I  can  join  myself  to  that  good  Lord's  company." 
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No  one  ■vras  quicker  at  catching  a  hint  than  Halbert  GleBdinning.  He 
said  he  himself  had  a  desire  to  go  westward.  The  pedlar  looked  at  him 
with  a  very  doubtful  air,  when  the  old  dame,  who  perhaps  thought  her  young 
guest  reaemhled  the  umquhile  Saunders,  not  only  in  his  looks,  but  in  a  cer- 
tain pretty  turn  to  sleight-of-hand,  which  the  dotunot  was  supposed  to  have 
possessed,  tipped  him  the  wink,  and  assured  the  pedlar  he  need  have  no 
ttoubt  that  her  young  cousin  was  a  true  man. 

"  Cousin  I"  said  the  pedlar,  "  1  thought  jou  said  this  youth  had  been  a 
stranzer," 

"111  hearing  makes  ill  rehearsing,"  said  the  landlady;  "he  is  a  stranger 
to  me  by  eye-aight,  but  that  does  not  make  him  a  stranger  to  me  by  blood, 
more  especially  seeing  his  likeness  to  my  sod  Saunders,  poor  bairn." 

The  pedlar's  scruples  and  jealousies  being  thus  removed,  or  at  least 
Bilencei^  the  travellers  agreed  that  they  wonld  proceed  in  company  together 
the  next  morning  by  daybreak,  the  pedlar  acting  as  a  guide  to  Glendinning, 
and  the  youth  as  a  guard  to  the  pedlar,  until  they  should  fall  in  with  Mur- 
ray's detachment  of  horse.  It  would  appear  that  the  lady  never  doubted 
what  was  to  be  the  event  of  this  compact,  for,  taking  Glendinning  aside, 
she  charged  him,  "  to  be  moderate  with  the  puir  body,  but  at  all  events,  not 
to  forget  to  take  a  piece  of  biaok  say,  to  make  the  auld  wife  a  new  rokelay." 
Halbert  laughed  and  took  his  leave. 

It  did  not  a  little  appal  the  pedlar,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  black  heath, 
the  young  man  told  him  the  nature  of  the  commission  with  which  their 
hostess  had  charged  him.  He  took  heart,  however,  upon  seeing  the  open, 
frank,  and  friendly  demeanor  of  the  youth,  and  vented  his  exclamations  on 
the  ungrateful  old  traitress.  "I  eave  her,"  he  said,  " yesterday-e'en  naa 
farther  gane,  a  yard  of  that  very  Wack  say,  to  make  her  a  couvre-chef ;  but 
I  see  it  la  ill  done  to  teach  the  oat  the  way  to  the  kirn." 

Thus  set  at  ease  on  the  intentions  of  his  companion  (for  in  those  happy 
days  the  worst  was  always  to  be  expected  from  a  stranger),  the  pedlar  acted 
as  Halbert'a  guide  over  moss  and  moor,  over  hill  and  many  a  dale,  in  such 
a  direction  as  might  best  lead  them  towards  the  route  of  Murray's  party. 
At  length  they  arrived  upon  the  side  of  an  eminence,  which  commanded  a 
distant  prospect  over  a  tract  of  savage  and  desolate  moorland,  marshy  and 
waste — an  alternate  change  of  shingly  hill  and  level  morass,  only  varied  by 
blue  stagnant  pools  of  water.  A  road  scarcely  marked  winded  like  a  ser- 
pent through  the  wilderness,  and  the  pedlar,  pointing  to  i^  said — "The 
road  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow.  Here  we  must  wait,  and  if  Murray  and 
his  train  be  not  already  passed  by,  we  shall  soon  see  trace  of  them,  unless 
some  new  purpose  shall  have  altered  their  resolution  ;  for  in  these  blessed 
days  no  man,  were  he  the  nearest  the  throne,  as  the  Earl  of  Murray  may 
be,  knows  when  he  lays  his  head  on  his  pillow  at  night  where  it  is  to  lie 
upon  the  following  evea." 

They  paused  accordingly  and  sat  down,  the  pedlar  cautiouslj"  using  for  » 
Beat  the  bos  which  contained  his  treasures,  and  not  concealing  from  his 
oompanion  that  he  wore  under  his  cloak  a  pistolet  hanging  at  his  belt  in 
oase  of  need.  He  was  courteous,  however,  and  offered  Halbert  a  share  of 
the  provisions  which  he  carried  about  him  for  refreshment.  They  were  of 
the  coarsest  kind  — oatrbread  baked  in  cakes,  oatmeal  slaked  with  cold 
water,  an  onion  or  two,  and  a  morsel  of  smoked  ham  completed  the  feast. 
But  such  as  it  was,  no  Scotsman  of  the  time,  had  his  rank  been  much  higher 
than  that  of  Glendinning,  would  have  refused  to  share  in  it,  especially  as 
the  pedlar  produced,  wit£  a  mysterious  air,  a  tup's  horn,  which  he  carried 
slung  fromnis  shoulders,  and  which,  when  its  content*  were  examined,  pro- 
duced to  each  party  a  clam-shell-full  of  excellent  usquebaugh  —  a  liquor 
strange  to  Halbert,  for  the  strong  waters  known  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
came  from  France,  and  in  fact  such  were  but  rarely  used.  The  pedlar 
reoommended  it  as  excellent,  said  he  had  procured  it  in  his  last  visit  to  the 
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bnea  of  Doune,  where  he  had  securely  traded  under  the  safe-conduct  of  the 
Laird  of  Buchanan.  He  also  set  an  example  bo  Halbert,  bj  devoutly  emptj- 
ina  the  cup  "  to  the  speedy  downfall  of  Aati-Ohrist." 

Their  conviviality  was  Boaroe  ended,  ere  a  rising  dust  was  seen  on  the 
road  of  which  thoy  commanded  the  prospect,  and  half  a  score  of  horsemen 
were  dimly  descried  advancing  at  coneiderable  speed,  their  caaques  glancing, 
and  the  points  of  their  speara  twinkling  as  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sun, 
"These,"  s^d  the  pedlar,  "must  be  the  outscourers  of  Murray's  party; 
let  us  lie  down  in  the  peat-hag,  and  keep  ourselves  out  of  sight:" 

"And  why  sof"  s^d  Halbert;  "  let  us  rather  go  down  and  make  a  signal 
to  them." 

"  God  forbid  1"  replied  the  pedlar ;  "  do  yon  ken  so  ill  the  customs  of  our 
Scottish  nation?  That  plump  of  spears  that  are  spurring  on  bo  fast  are 
doubtless  commanded  by  some  wild  kinsman  of  Morton,  or  some  such  daring 
fear-nothing  as  neither  regards  God  nor  man.  It  is  their  business,  if  they 
meet  with  any  enemies,  to  pick  quarrels  and  clear  the  way  of  them  ;  and  the 
chief  knows  nothing  of  what  happens,  coming  up  with  his  more  discreet 
and  moderate  friends,  it  may  be  a  full  mile  in  the  rear.  Were  we  to  go 
near  these  lads  of  the  laird's  belt,  your  letter  would  do  yon  little  good,  and 
my  pack  would  do  me  muckle  biack  ill ;  they  would  tirl  every  Bteek  of 
elaitbes  from  our  back,  fling  us  into  a  moss-hag  with  a  stone  at  our  heels, 
naked  as  the  hour  that  brought  us  into  this  cumbered  and  sinful  world,  and 
neither  Murray  nor  any  other  man  ever  the  wiser.  But  if  he  did  come  to 
ken  of  it,  what  might  ho  help  it  ?  —  it  would  bo  accounted  a  mere  mistake, 
and  there  vrero  all  the  moan  made,  0  credit  me,  youth,  that  when  men 
draw  cold  steel  on  each  other  in  their  native  country,  they  neither  can  nor 
roay  dwell  deeply  on  the  offences  of  those  whoso  swords  are  useful  to  them." 
They  suffered,  therefore,  the  vanguard,  as  it  might  be  termed,  of  the  Barl 
of  Murray's  host  to  pass  forward ;  and  it  was  not  long  until  a  denser  cloud 
of  dust  began  to  arise  to  the  northward. 

"  Now,"  Beid  the  pedlar,  "  let  us  hurry  down  the  hill ;  for  to  tell  the  truth," 
said  he,  dragging  Halbert  along  earnestly,  "  a  Scottish  noble's  march  is  like 
a  serpent  —  the  head  is  furnished  with  fangs,  and  the  tail  hath  its  sting; 
the  only  harmless  point  of  access  is  the  main  body." 

"  I  will  hasten  as  fast  as  you,"  said  the  youth  ;  "  but  tell  me  why  the  rear- 
ward of  such  an  army  should  be  as  dangerous  as  the  van!" 

"Because,  as  the  vanguard  consists  of  their  picked  wild  desperates,  reso- 
lute for  mischief,  such  as  neither  fear  God  nor  regard  their  fellow-creatures, 
but  understand  themselves  bound  to  hurry  from  tlie  road  whatever  is  dis- 
pleasing to  themselves,  so  the  rear-guard  consists  of  misproud  serving-men, 
who,  being  in  charge  of  the  baggage,  take  care  to  amend  by  their  exactions 
upon  travelling-merchants  and  others,  their  own  thefts  on  their  master's 
property.  You  will  hear  the  advanced  enfans  perdus,  as  the  French  call 
them,  and  so  they  are  indeed,  namely,  children  of  the  fall,  singing  unclean 
and  fulsome  ballads  of  sin  and  harlotrie.  And  then  will  come  on  the  mid- 
dle-ward, when  you  will  hear  the  canticles  and  psalms  sung  by  the  reforming 
nobles,  and  the  gentry,  and  honest  and  pious  clergy,  by  whom  they  are 
accompanied.  And  last  of  all,  you  will  find  in  the  rear  a  legend  of  godless 
laokiea,  palfreniers,  and  horse-boys,  talking  of  nothing  but  dicing,  drinking, 
and  drabbing." 

As  the  pedlar  spoke,  they  had  reached  the  side  of  the  high-road,  and  Mur- 
ray's main  body  was  in  sight,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  horse, 
marching  with  great  regularity,  and  in  a  closely  compacted  body.  Some 
of  the  troopers  wore  the  liveries  of  their  masters,  but  this  was  not  common. 
Most  of  them  were  dressed  in  such  colours  as  chance  dictated.  But  the 
majority,  being  clad  in  blue  cloth,  and  the  whole  armed  with  cuirass  and 
back-plate,  with  sleeves  of  mail,  gauntlets,  and  poldroons,  and  either  mailed 
hose  or  strong  jack-boots,  the;  had  something  of  a  uniform  appearance. 
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Many  of  the  leadars  were  clad  in  complete  armour,  and  all  in  a.  certain 
holf-military  dress,  -which  no  man  of  quality  in  those  disturbed  times  over 
felt  him ae If  sufficiently  safe  Ui  abandon. 

The  foremost  of  this  party  immediately  rode  up  to  the  pedlar  and  to  Ha! 
bert  Glendinning,  and  demanded  of  them  who  they  were.  The  pedlar  told 
hie  story,  the  young  Glendinning  exhibited  his  letter,  which  a  gentleman 
carried  to  Murray.  In  an  instant  after,  the  word  "Halt!"  was  giten 
through  the  aquadron,  and  at  once  the  onward  heavy  tramp,  which  seemed 
the  most  distinctive  attribute  ofHhe  body,  ceased,  and  was  heard  no  more. 
The  command  was  announced  that  the  troop  should  halt  here  for  an  hour 
to  refresh  themselves  and  their ' horses.  The  pedlar  waa  assured  of  safe 
protection,  and  accommodated  with  the  use  of  a  baggage  horse.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  was  ordered  into  the  rear;  a  command  which  he  reluctantly 
obeyed,  and  not  without  wringing  pathetically  the  hand  of  Halbert  as  he 
separated  from  him. 

The  young  heir  of  Glendearg  was  in  the  meanwhile  conducted  to  a  plot 
of  ground  more  raised,  and  therefore  drier  than  the  rest  of  the  moor.  Ilere 
a  carpet  was  flung  on  the  ground  by  way  of  table-elotb,  and  around  it  ea.t 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  partaking  of  an  entertainment  as  coarse,  with 
relation  to  their  rank,  as  that  whieb  Glendinning  had  so  lately  shared. 
Murray  himself  rose  as  he  came  forward,  and  advanced  a  step  to  meet  him. 
This  celebrated  person  bad  in  his  appearance,  as  well  as  in  his  mind, 
much  of  the  admirable  qualities  of  James  V.  his  father.  Had  not  the  stain 
of  illegitimacy  rested  upon  his  birth,  he  would  have  filled  the  Scottish 
tfirone  with  as  much  honour  as  any  of  the  Stewart  race.  But  History,  while 
she  acknowledges  his  high  talents,  and  much  that  was  princely,  nay,  royal, 
in  his  conduct,  cannot  forget  that  ambition  led  him  farther  than  honour  or 
loyalty  warranted.  Brave  amongst  the  bravest,  fair  in  presence  and  in 
favour,  skilful  to  manage  the  most  intricate  aSairs,  to  attach  to  himself 
those  who  were  doubtful,  to  stun  and  overwhelm,  by  the  suddenness  and 
intrepidity  of  his  enterprises,  those  who  were  resolute  in  resistance,  he 
attained,  and  as  to  personal  merit  certainly  deserved,  the  highest  place  in 
the  kingdom.  But  he  abused,  under  the  influence  of  strong  temptation,  the 
opportunities  which  his  sister  Mary's  misfortunes  and  imprudence  threw  in 
his  way ;  he  supplanted  his  soveteign  and  benefactress  in  her  power,  and 
his  history  affords  us  one  of  those  mised  characters,  in  which  principle  was 
BO  often  sacrificed  to  policy,  that  me  must  condemn  the  statesman  while  we 
pity  and  regret  the  individual.  Many  events  in  bis  life  gave  likelihood  to 
tlie  charge  that  ho  himself  aimed  at  the  crown ;  and  it  is  too  true,  that  he 
countenanced  the  fatal  expedient  of  establishing  an  English,  that  is  a  foreign 
and  a  hostile  interest^  in  the  councils  of  Scotland.  But  his  death  may  be 
received  as  an  atonement  for  bis  offences,  and  may  serve  to  show  how  much 
more  safe  is  the  person  of  a  real  patriot,  than  that  of  the  mere  head  of  a 
faction,  who  is  accounted  answerable  for  the  offences  of  his  meanest  attend- 
When  Murray  approached,  the  yonng  rustic  was  naturally  abashed  at  the 
dignity  of  his  presence.  The  commanding  form  and  the  countenance  to 
which  high  and  important  thoughts  were  familiar,  the  features  which  bore 
the  resemblance  of  Scotland's  long  line  of  kiags,  were  well  calculated  to 
improsB  awe  and  reverence.  His  dross  had  little  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  high-born  nobles  and  barons  by  whom  he  was  attended.  A  buff  coat, 
richly  embroidered  with  silken  lace,  supplied  the  place  of  armour ;  and  a 
massive  gold  chain,  with  its  medal,  hung  round  his  neck.  His  black  velvet 
bonnet  was  decorated  with  a  string  of  large  and  fair  pearls,  and  with  a  small 
tufted  feather ;  a  long  heavy  sword  was  girt  to  his  side,  as  the  familiar  com- 
panion of  his  hand.  He  wore  gilded  spurs  on  his  boots,  and  these  com- 
pleted his  equipment. 
"  This  letter,"  he  said,  "  is  from  the  godly  preacher  of  the  word,  Henry 
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Warden,  young  man!  is  it  not  so?"  Hilberfc  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
"  And  he  writes  to  us,  it  would  aeem,  in  some  strait,  and  refers  us  to  jou 
for  the  circumstances.     Let  us  know,  I  pray  you,  how  things  stand  with 

In  some  perturbation  Halbert  Glendinning  gave  an  account  of  the  circom- 
Btances  which  had  accompanied  the  preacher's  imprisonment.  When  he 
came  to  the  discussion  of  the  handfasting  engagement,  he  was  struck  with 
the  ominous  and  displeased  expression  of  Murray's  brows,  and,  contrary  to 
all  prudential  and  politic  rule,  seeing  something  was  wrong,  yet  not  well 
aware  what  that  something  was,  had  almost  stopped  short  in  nis  narrative. 

"  What  ails  the  fool?"  said  the  Earl,  drawing  nis  dark-red  oyebrows  toge- 
tbe*,  while  the  same  dusky  glow  kindled  onhia  brow — "Hast  thou  not 
learned  to  tell  a  true  tale  without  stammering?" 

"  So  please  you,"  answered  Ilalbert,  with  considerable  address,  "  I  have 
never  before  spoken  in  such  a  presence." 

"  He  seems  a  modest  youth,"  said  Murray,  turning  to  his  nest  attendant, 
"  and  yet  one  who  in  a  good  cause  will  neither  fear  friend  nor  foe.  —  Speak 
on,  friend,  and  speak  freely." 

Halbert  then  gave  an  account  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  Julian  Arene!  and 
the  preacher,  which  the  Earl,  biting  his  iip  the  while,  compelled  himself  to 
listen  to  as  a  thing  of  indifference.  At  first  he  appeared  even  to  take  the 
part  of  the  Baron. 

"  Hairy  Warden,"  he  said,  "  is  too  hot  in  his  zeal.  The  law  both  of  God 
and  man  maketh  allowance  for  certain  alliances,  though  not  strictly  formal, 
and  the  issue  of  such  may  succeed." 


The 

most  of  ttem  answered — "  There  is  no  contravening  that ;"  but  one  or  two 
looked  on  the  ground,  and  wore  silent.  Murray  then  turned  agsun  to  Glen- 
dinning, commanding  him  to  say  what  next  chanced,  and  not  to  omit  any 
E articular.  When  he  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  Julian  had  cast  from 
im  his  concubine,  Murray  drew  a  deep  breath,  set  bis  teeth  hard,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  dagger.  Casting  his  eyes  once  more  around  the 
circle,  which  was  now  augmented  hy  one  or  two  of  the  reformed  preaohers, 
he  seemed  to  devour  his  rage  in  silence,  and  again  commanded  Hijbert  to 

Sroeeed.  When  he  came  to  describe  how  Warden  had  been  dragged  to  a 
ungeon,  the  Earl  seemed  to  have  found  the  point  at  which  he  might  give 
vent  to  his  own  resentment,  secure  of  the  sympathy  and  approbation  of  all 
who  were  present.  "Judge  you,"  he  said,  looking  to  those  around  him, 
•■judge  you,  my  peers,  and  noble  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  betwixt  me  and 
this  Julian  Avenel  —  he  hath  broken  his  own  word,  and  hath  violated  my 
safe-conduct  — and  judge  you  also,  my  reverend  brethren,  he  hath  put  his 
hand  forth  upon  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  perchance  may  sell  his  blood 
to  the  worshippers  of  Anti-Christ  I" 

"Let  him  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,"  said  the  secular  chiefs,  "  and  let 
his  tongue  be  struck  through  with  the  hangman's  flery  iron  to  avenge  hia 
perjury!" 

"Let  him  go  down  to  his  place  with  Baal's  priests,"  said  the  preachers, 
"  and  bo  his  ashes  cast  int«  Tophet !" 

Murray  heard  them  with  the  smile  of  expected  revenge ;  yet  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  female,  whose  circuuiBtancea  somewhat 
resembled  those  of  the  Earl's  own  mother,  had  its  share  in  the  grim  smilo 
which  Gurled  his  sun-burnt  cheek  and/its  haughty  lip.  To  Ilalhert  Glendin- 
ning, when  his  narrative  was  fipisbod,  he  spoke  witli  great  kindness. 

"  He  is  a  bold  and  gallaiit  youth,"  said  he  to  those  around,  "  and  formed 
of  the  stuff  which  beoupies  a  bustling  time.  There  are  periods  when  men'a 
spirits  shine  bravely  through  them.     I  will  know  something  more  of  him." 

Ho  questioned  him  more  particularly  concerning  the  Baron  of  Avenel'a 
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Jtobable  forces  —  the  strengtli  of  his  castle  —  the  dispositions  of  hit  r^it 
eir,  and  this  brought  necessarily  forward  the  sad  history  of  his  brother's 
daughter,  Mary  Avenel,  which  was  told  with  an  embarrassment  that  did  not 
escape  Murray. 

"Ha!  Julian  Arenel,"  he  said,  "and  do  you  provoke  my  resentment, 
when  you  have  so  much  more  reason  to  deprecate  my  justice !  I  knew 
■Waller  Avenel,  a  true  Scotsman  and  a  good  soldier.  Our  sister,  the  Queen, 
must  right  his  daughter ;  and  were  her  land  restored,  sLe  would  be  a  fitting 
bride  to  some  bravo  man  who  may  better  merit  our  favour  than  the  traitor 
Julian."  —  Then  looking  at  Halbert,  he  swd,  "Art  thou  of  gentle  blood, 
young  mnn  V 

Hubert,  with  a  faltering  and  uncertain  voice,  began  to  speak  of  his  distant 
pretensions  to  claim  a  descent  from  the  ancient  Glendonwjnea  of  Galloway, 
when  Murray  interrupted  him  with  a  smile. 

"Nay  —  nay  —  leave  pedigrees  to  bards  and  heralds.  In  our  da^,  each 
man  is  the  son  of  his  own  deeds.  The  glorious  light  of  reformation  hath 
shone  alike  on  prince  and  peasant;  and  peasant  as  well  as  prince  may  be 
illustrated  by  fighting  in  its  defence.  It  is  a  stirring  world,  where  all  may 
advance-themselves  who  have  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms.  TeU  me  frankly 
■ffhy  thou  hast  left  thy  father's  house." 

Halbert  Olendinning  made  a  frank  confession  of  his  duel  with  Piercie 
Shafton,  and  mentioned  his  supposed  death. 

"  By  my  hand,"  said  Murray,  "  thou  art  a  bold  sparrow-hawk,  to  match 
thoe  so  early  witJi  such  a  kite  as  Piercie  Shafton.  Queen  Elizabeth  would 
give  her  glove  filled  with  gold  crowns  to  know  that  meddling  cosoomb  Ifl  be 
under  the  sod. — W^ould  she  not,  Morton  ?" 

"  Ay,  by  my  word,  and  esteem  her  glove  a  better  git^  than  the  crowns," 
replied  Morton,  "which  few  Border  lads  like  this  fellow  will  esteem  just 
vaJuation." 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  with  this  young  homicide  ?"  said  Murray ;  "  what 
will  our  preachers  say  ?" 

"Tell  them  of  Moses  andof  Benaiah,"  said  Morton;  "it  is  but  the  smiting 
of  an  E^ptian  when  all  is  said  out." 

"Let  it  be  so,"  said  Murray,  laughine;  "but  we  will  bury  the  tale,  as 
the  prophet  did  the  body,  in  the  sand.  Iwill  take  care  of  this  ewankie.  — 
Be  near  to  us,  Glendinning,  since  that  is  thy  name.  We  retain  thee  as  a 
squire  of  our  household.  The  master  of  our  horse  will  see  thee  fully  equipped 
and  armed." 

During  the  expedition  which  ho  was  now  engaged  in,  Murray  found  seve- 
ral opportunities  of  putting  Glendinning'a  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
to  the  test,  and  he  began  to  rise  so  rapidly  in  his  esteem,  that  those  who 
tnow  the  Earl  considered  the  youth's  fortune  as  certain.  One  step  only  was 
wanting  to  rwae  him  lo  a  still  higher  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  —  it 
was  the  abjuration  of  the  Popish  religion.  The  ministerB  who  attended 
upon  Murray  and  formed  .his  chief  support  amongst  the  people,  found  an 
easy  convert  in  IlaJbert  Glendinning,  who,  from  his  earliest  days,  had  never 
felt  much  devotion  towards  the  Catholic  faith,  and  who  listened  eagerly  to 
more,  reasonable  views  of  religion.  By  thus  adopting  the  faith  of  his  master, 
he  rose  higher  in  his  favour,  and  was  constantly  about  his  person  during 
his  prolonged  stay  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  which  the  intractability  of  those 
whom  the  Earl  had  to  deal  with,  protracted  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to 
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Thk  ftutamn  of  the  year  was  well  advaaccd,  when  the  Earl  of  Horton, 
one  morning,  rather  unexpectedly,  entered  the  antechamher  of  Murray,  ia 
which  Haloort  Glendinning  was  in  wdting. 

"  Call  jour  master,  Halbert,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  I  hare  news  for  him  from 
Teviotdftle;  and  for  you. too,  Glendinning.  —  News  1  newsl  my  Lord  of 
Murray !"  he  eiclaimed  at  the  door  of  the  Earl's  bedroom ;  "  come  forth 
instantly."  The  Earl  appeared,  and  greeted  his  ally,  demanding  eagerly 
his  tidings. 

"  I  have  had  a  sure  friend  with  me  from  the  south,"  said  Morton ;  "  he 
has  been  at  Saint  Mary's  Monastery,  and  brings  important  tidings." 

"Of  what  complexion?"  said  Murray,  "and  can  you  trust  the  bearer  J" 

"  He  is  feithful,  on  my  life,"  said  Morton ;  "  I  ■wish  all  around  your  Lord- 
ship may  prove  equally  so." 

"  At  what,  and  whom,  do  you  point?"  demanded  Murray. 

"  Here  is  the  Egyptian  of  trusty  Halbert  Glendinning,  our  Southland 
Moaes,  come  alive  again,  and  flourishing,  gay  and  bright  as  ever,  in  that 
Teviotdale  Goshen,  the  Halidome  of  Kennaquhair." 

"  What  mean  you,  my  lord  ?"  said  Murray. 

"  Only  that  your  new  henchman  has  put  a  false  tale  upon  you.  Plercie 
Shafton  is  alive  and  well ;  by  the  same  token  that  the  gull  is  thought  to  be 
detained  there  by  love  to  a  miller's  daughter,  who  roamed  the  country  with 
him  in  disguise." 

"  Glendinning,"  said  Murray,  bending  his  brow  into  bis  darkest  frown, 
"thou  hast  not,  I  trust,  dared  to  bring  me  a  lie  in  thy  mouth,  in  order  to 
win  my  confidence?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Halbert^  "  I  am  incapable  of  a  lie.  I  should  choke  on 
one  were  my  life  to  require  that  I  pronounced  it.  I  say,  that  this  sword  of 
my  father  was  through  the  body — the  point  came  out  behind  his  back — the 
hilt  pressed  upon  his  breast-bone.  And  I  will  plunge  it  as  deep  in  the 
body  of  any  one  who  shall  dare  to  eharge  ma  with  falsehood." 

"  How,  fellow  I"  said  Morton,  "  wouldst  thou  beard  a  nobleman  V 

"  Be  silent,  Haibert,"  said  Murray,  "  and  you,  my  Lord  of  Morton,  for- 
bear him.     I  see  truth  written  on  his  brow." 

"  I  wish  the  inside  of  the  manuscript  may  correspond  with  the  super- 
scription," replied  his  more  auspicious  ally.  "  Look  to  it,  my  lord,  you  will 
one  day  lose  your  life  by  too  much  confldenee." 

"And  you  will  lose  your  friends  by  being  too  readily  suspicious,"  an- 
swered Murray.     "  Enough  of  this — let  me  hear  thy  tidings." 

"  Sir  John  Foster,"  said  Morton,  "  is  about  to  send  a  party  into  Scotland 
to  waste  the  Halidome." 

"  How  I  without  waiting  my  presence  and  permission !"  said  Murray — 
"  he  is  mad — will  he  come  as  an  enemy  into  the  Queen's  country  J" 

"He  has  Elizabeth's  express  orders,"  answered  Morton,  "and  they  are 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  Indeed,  his  march  has  been  more  than  once  pro- 
jected and  laid  aside  during  the  time  we  have  been  here,  and  has  caused 
much  alarm  at  Kennaquhair.  Boniface,  the  old  Abbot,  has  resigned,  and 
whom  think  you  they  hare  choaea  in  hla  place  ?" 
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"  No  one  surely,"  said  Murray ;  "  they  would  presume  to  hold  no  eleotion 
until  the  Queen's  pleasure  and  mine  were  known?" 

Morton  shrugged  his  Bhouldcra— "  They  have  chosen  the  pupil  of  old  Car- 
dinal Beatoun,  that  wily  determined  champion  of  Rome,  the  hosom-friend 
of  our  buay  Primate  of  Saint  Andrews.  Eustace,  late  the  Sub-Prior  of 
Kennaquhair,  is  now  its  Abhot,  and,  like  a  second  Pope  Julius,  is  levying 
men  and  making  musters  to  fight  with  Foster  if  he  comes  forward." 

"We  must  prevent  that  meeting,"  said  Murray,  hastily;  "whichever 
party  wins  the  day,  it  were  a,  fatal  encounter  for  us  — Who  commands  the 
troopof  the  Abbot  f" 

"  Our  faitliful  old  friend,  Julian  Avenel,  nothing  less,"  answered  Morton. 

" Glendinning,"  said  Murray,  "sound  trumpets  to  horse  directly,  and  let 
all  who  love  us  get  on  horseback  without  delay  —  Yes,  my  lord,  this  were 
indeed  a  fatal  dilemma.  If  we  take  part  with  our  English  friends,  the 
country  will  cry  shame  on  us — the  veiy  old  wives  will  attack  us  with  iieir 
roeka  and  spindles  —  the  very  stones  of'^the  street  will  rise  up  against  us — 
wo  cannot  set  our  face  to  such  a  deed  of  infamy.  And  my  sister,  whose 
confidence  I  already  have  such  difficulty  iu  preserving,  will  altogether  with- 
draw it  from  me.  Then,  were  we  to  oppose  the  English  Warden,  Elizabeth 
would  call  it  a  protecting  of  her  enemies  and  what  not,  and  We  should  lose 

"  The  she-dragon,"  sMd  Morton,  "  is  the  best  card  in  our  pacit ;  and  yet 
I  would  not  wilbngly  stand  stil!  and  sec  English  blades  carve  Soots  flesh  — 
What  say  you  to  loitering  by  the  way,  marching  far  and  easy  for  fear  of 
spoiling  our  horses?  They  might  then  fight  dog  fight  bull,  fight  Abbot 
fight  archer,  and  no  one  could  blame  us  for  what  chanced  when  wo  were 

"  All  would  blame  us,  James  Dougl.is,"  replied  Murray ;  "  we  should  lose 
both  sides  —  we  had  better  advance  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  do  what 
we  can  to  keep  the  peace  betwist  them,  —  I  would  the  nag  that  brought 
Piercie  Shaflon  hither  had  broken  his  neck  over  the  highest  heuoh  ia  North- 
umberland 1 — He  is  a  j>roper  coscomb  to  make  all  this  bustle  about,  and  to 
occasion  perhaps  a  national  wail" 

"  Had  we  known  in  time,"  said  Douglas,  "  we  might  have  had  him  privily 
waited  upon  as  ho  entered  the  Borders ;  there  are  strapping  lads  enougtt 
would  have  rid  us  of  him  for  the  lucre  of  his  spur-whang.*  But  to  the 
saddle,  James  Stewart,  since  so  the  phrase  goes.  I  hear  your  trumpets 
sound  to  horse  and  away — we  shall  soon  see  which  nag  is  best  breathed." 

Followed  by  a  train  of  about  three  hundred  well-mounted  men-at-arms, 
these  two  powerful  batons  directed  their  course  to  Dumfries,  and  from 
thence  eastward  to  Teviotdale,  marching  at  a  rate  which,  as  Morton  had 
foretold,  soon  disabled  a  good  many  of  their  horses,  so  that  when  they  ap- 
proached the  scene  of  ospected  action,  there  were  not  abovo  two  hundred 
of  their  train  remaining  in  a  body,  and  of  these  most  were  mounted  on 
Steeds  which  had  been  sorely  jaded. 

They  had  hitherto  been  amused  and  agitated  by  various  reports  concern- 
ing the  advance  of  the  English  soldiers,  and  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
the  Abbot  was  abJe  to  oppose  1o  tiem.  But  when  thej  were  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Saint  Mary's  of  Kennaquhair,  a  gentleman  of  the  country, 
whom  Murray  had  summoned  to  attend  hiio,  and  on  whoso  intelligence  ha 
knew  he  could  rely,  arrived  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  servants,  "  bloody 
with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  haste."  According  to  his  report.  Sir  John 
Foster,  after  several  times  announcing,  and  as  often  delaying,  his  intended 
incursion,  had  at  last  been  so  stung  with  the  news  that  Piercie  Sh^ton  was 
openly  residing  within  the  Ilalidome,  that  he  determined  to  execute  the 
commands  of  his  mistress,  which  directed  him,  at  every  risk,  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  Eupbuist's  person.     The  Abbot's  unceasing  exertions 
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had  collected  a  body  of  men  almoBt  equal  in  number  to  those  of  the  English 
Wiirden,  but  less  practised  in  arms.    They  wero  united  under  the  command 
of  Julian  Avenel,  and  it  was  apprehended  they  would  join  battle  upon  the 
banks  of  ft  small  stream  which  forms  the  verge  of  the  Ualidomo. 
■'  Who  knows  the  place  ?"  said  Murray. 
"  1  do,  my  lord,"  answered  Glendinning. 

"'Tia  well,"  said  the  Earl;  "take  a  score  of  the  best-mounted  horse  — 
make  what  haste  thou  canst,  and  announce  to  them  that  I  am  coming^  up 
instantly  with  a  strong  power,  and  win  out  to  pieces,  without  mercy,  which- 
ever patty  strikes  the  first  blow. — Davidson,"  said  he  to  the  gentleman  who 
brought  the  intelligence,  "thou  shalt  be  my  guide.  —  Hie  thee  on,  Glendin- 
ning—  Say  to  roster,  I  conjure  him,  as  ho  respects  his  mistress's  service, 
ttiat  he  will  leave  the  matter  in  my  bands.  Say  to  the  Abbot,  I  will  burn 
the  Monastery  over  his  head,  if  he  strikes  a  stroke  till  I  come  —  Tell  the 
dog,  Julian  Avenel,  that  he  hath  already  one  deep  score  to  settle  with  me — 
I  will  set  his  head  on  the  top  of  the  highest  pinnacle  of  Saint  Mary's,  if  he 
presume  to  open  another.  Make  haste,  and  spare  not  the  spur  for  fear  of 
spoiling  horse-flesh." 

"  Your  bidding  shall  be  obeyed,  my  lord,"  said  Glendinning ;  and  choos- 
ing those  whose  horses  were  in  best  plight  to  be  his  attendants,  ho  went 
off  ns  fast  as  the  jaded  state  of  their  cavalry  permitted.  Hill  and  hollow 
vanished  from  under  the  feet  of  the  chargers. 

They  had  not  ridden  half  the  way,  when  they  met  stragglers  coming  off 
from  uie  field,  whose  appearance  announced  that  the  conflict  was  begun. 
Two  supported  in  theic  arms  a  third,  their  elder  brother,  who  was  pierced 
with  an  arrow  through  the  body.  Halbert,  who  knew  them  to  belong  to 
the  Ilalidome,  called  them  by  their  names,  and  questioned  them  of  the  state 
of  the  affray ;  but  just  then,  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  retain  him  in  the 
saddle,  their  brother  dropped  from  the  horse,  and  they  dismounted  in  haste 
to  receive  hia  last  breath.  From  men  thus  engaged,  no  information  was  to 
be  obtained.  Glendinning,  therefore,  pushed  on  with  his  little  troop,  the 
more  aniiously,  as  he  perceived  other  stragglers,  bearing  Saint  Andrew's 
cross  upon  their  caps  and  corslets,  flying  apparently  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Most  of  these,  when  they  were  aware  of  a  body  of  horsemen  approaching 
on  the  road,  held  to  the  one  hand  or  the  other,  at  such  a  distance  as  pre- 
cluded coming  to  apoeoh  of  them.  Others,  whose  fear  was  more  intense, 
kept  the  onward  road,  galloping  wildly  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry 
them,  and  when  questioned,  only  glared  without  reply  on  those  who  spoke 
to  them,  and  rode  on  without  drawing  bridle.  Several  of  these  were  also 
known  to  Halbert,  who  bad  therefore  no  doubt,  from  the  circumatanees  in 
which  he  met  them,  that  the  men  of  the  Halidome  were  defeated.  Ha  be- 
came now  unapeakably  anxious  concerqin^  the  fate  of  hia  brother,  who,  he 
could  not  doubt,  muat  have  been  engaged  in  the  affmy.  He  therefore  in- 
creaaed  the  speed  of  his  horae,  ao  that  not  above  five  or  six  of  his  followers 
could  keep  up  with  him.  At  length  he  reached  a  little  hill,  at  the  descent 
of  which,  surrounded  by  a  aemi-cireular  sweep  of  a  amaU  stream,  lay  the 
plain  which  had  been  the  scone  of  the  skirmish. 

It  was  a  melancholy  spectacle.  War  and  terror,  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  poet,  had  rushed  on  to  the  field,  and  left  only  wounds  and  death 
behind  them.  The  batUe  had  been  stoutly  contested,  as  was  almost  always 
the  case  with  these  Border  skirmishes,  where  ancient  hatred,  and  mutual 
injuries,  made  men  atubbom  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  their  conflict. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  plain,  there  lay  the  bodies  of  several  men  who 
had  fallen  in  the  very  act  of  grappling  with  the  enemy ;  and  there  were 
seen  countenances  which  sdll  bore  the  stern  expression  of  uneitinguishablo 
hate  and  defiance,  hands  which  clasped  tho  hilt  of  the  broken  falchion,  or 
strove  in  vain  to  pluck  the  deadly  airow  from  the  wound.  Some  were 
wounded,  and,  cowed  of  the  courage  thsy  had  lately  shown,  were  begging 
v2 
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aid,  and  craTing  'wnter,  in  ft  tone  of  melancholy  depression,  whiln  others 
tried  to  teach  the  faltering  tongne  to  pronounce  some  half-forgotten  prayer, 
which,  eron  when  first  leamrf,  they  had  hut  half  understood.  Halbert, 
uncertain  what  course  he  was  neit  to  pursue,  rode  through  the  plain  to  see 
if,  among  the  dead  or  wounded,  he  could  discover  any  traces  of  his  brother 
Edward.  He  experienced  no  intorruptioa  from  the  English.  A  distant 
cloud  of  dust  announced  that  thev  were  still  pursuing  the  scattered  fugitives, 
nnd  he  guessed,  that  to  approach  them  with  his  followers,  until  they  were 
again  under  some  command,  would  be  to  throw  awaj  his  own  life,  and  thai 
of  bis  men,  whom  the  victors  would  instantly  confound  with  the  Seots, 
against  whom  thoy  had  been  Huccessful.  lie  resolved,  therefore,  to  pause 
until  Murray  came  up  with  his  forces,  to  which  he  was  the  more  readily 
moved,'  as  he  beard  the  trumpets  of  the  English  Warden  sounding  the 
retreat,  and  recalling  ftom  the  pursuit.  He  «rew  his  men  together,  and 
'made  a  stand  in  an  adrantagooua  spot  of  ground,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Soots  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  most  fiercely  disputed  wbile 
the  skirmish  lasted. 

While  he  stood  here,  HalberCs  ear  was  assailed  by  the  feeble  moan  of  a 
woman,  which  he  had  not  eipectfld  io  hear  amid  that  scene,  until  the 
retreat  of  the  foes  had  permitted  the  relations  of  the  slam  to  approach,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  them  the  last  duties.  He  looked  with  aniietj,  and 
at  lengta  observed,  that  by  the  body  of  a  knight  in  bright  armour,  whose 
crest,  though  soiled  and  broken,  still  showed  the  marks  of  rank  and  birth, 
there  sat  a  female  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  cloik,  and  holding  something 
pressed  against  her  bosom,  which  he  soon  dntovered  to  be  a  child.  He 
glanced  towards  the  English,  They  advanced  not  and  the  continued  and 
prolonged  sound  of  their  trumpets,  with  the  shouts  of  the  leaders,  announced 
that  their  powers  would  not  ba  instantly  re-assembled.  He  had,  therefore, 
a  moment  to  look  after  this  unfortunate  woman.  He  gave  his  horse  to  a 
spearman  as  he  dismounted,  end,  approaching  the  unhappy  female,  asked 
her,  in  the  most  soothing  tone  he  could  assume,  whetheJ  he  could  assist  her 
in  her  distress.  The  mourner  made  him  no  direct  answer;  but  endeavour- 
ing, with  a  trembling  and  unskilful  hand,  to  undo  the  splines  of  the  visor 
ana  gorget,  said,  in  a  tone  of  impatient  grief,  "Oh,  he  would  recover  in- 
stant^ could  I  but  give  him  air — land  and  living,  life  and  honour,  would  I 
f;lve  lor  the  power  of  undoing  these  cruel  iron  platings  that  suffocate  him  1" 
He  t^t  would  soothe  sorrow  must  not  argue  on  the  vanity  of  the  most  de- 
ceitful hopes.  The  body  lay  as  that  of  one  whose  last  draught  of  vital  air 
had  been  drawn,  and  who  must  never  more  have  concern  with  the  nether 
sky.  But  Halbert  Glendinning  failed  not  to  raise  the  visor  and  cast  loose 
the  gorget,  when,  t*  his  great  surprise,  he  recognized  the  pale  face  of  Julian 
Avenel.  His  last  fight  was  over,  the  fierce  and  turbid  spirit  had  departed 
in  the  strife  in  which  it  had  so  long  delighted. 

"Alas  I  he  is  cone,"  said  Halbert,  speaking  to  the  young  woman,  in  whom 
he  had  now  no  difficulty  of  knowing  the  unhappy  Catherine. 

"  Ob,  no,  no,  no !"  she  reiterated,  "do  not  say  so  —  he  is  not  dead  —  he  is 
but  in  a  swoon.  I  have  lain  as  long  in  one  mj^self— and  then  his  voice 
would  arouse  me,  when  he  spoke  kindly,  and  said,  Catherine,  look  up  for 
my  sake — And  look  up,  Julian,  for  mine !"  she  said,  addressing  the  senseless 
corpse ;  "  I  know  you  do  but  counterfeit  to  frighten  me,  but  I  anj  not  fright- 
ened," she  added,  with  an  hystflrical  attempt  to  laugh ;  and  then  instantly 
changing  her  tone,  entreated  him  to  "  speak,  were  it  but  to  curse  my  folly. 
Ob,  the  rudest  word  you  over  said  to  me  would  now  sound  like  the  dearest 
you  wasted  on  me  before  1  gave  you  all.  Lift  him  up,"  she^aid,  "  lift  him 
up,  for  God's  sake! — have  you  no  compassion?  lie  promised^wed  me  if 
I  bore  him  a  boy,  and  this  child  is  so  like  to  its  father  I — How  shall  he  keep 
bis  word,  if  yon  do  not  help  me  to  awaken  him? — ChrisUe  of  the  Clicthill, 
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Rowloy,  Hutcheonl  ye  were  oonatant  at  his  feasts  but  ye  fled  from  him  at 
the  fray,  falae  villains  as  ye  are !" 

"  Not  I,  by  Heaven !"  said  a  dying  roan,  vfho  made  some  shift  to  rdse 
himself  on  his  elbow,  and  discovered  to  Ilalbert  the  well-known  features  of 
Christie ;  "  1  fled  not  a  foot,  and  a  man  can  but  fight  while  his  breath  laats 
— mine  ia  going  fast. — So,  youngster,"  said  he,  looking  at  Glendinning,  and 
seeing  his  cnilitary  drosa,  "  thou  hast  ta'eu  the  basnet  at  last?  it  is  a  better 
cap  to  live  in  than  die  in.  I  would  chance  had  sent  thy  brother  here 
instead — there  was  good  in  him  —  but  thou  art  aa  wild,  and  wilt  soon  be  aa 
wicked  as  myself." 

"God  forbid  I"  aaid  Halhert,  haetily. 

"  Marry,  and  amen,  with  all  wy  heart,"  aaid  the  wounded  man,  "  there 
will  be  company  onow  without  thee  where  I  am  goin^.  Buf  God  be  praised 
I  had  no  hand  in  that  wickedness,"  said  he,  Icokmg  to  poor  Catherine; 
and  with  some  exclamation  in  hia  mouth,  that  sounded  betwixt  a  prayer  and 
a  curae,  the  soul  of  Christie  of  the  Clinthitl  took  wing  to  the  last  account. 

Deeply  wrapt  in  the  painful  interest  which  these  shocking  events  bad 
excited,  Glendinniug  forgot  for  a  moment  his  own  situation  and  duUes,  and 
was  first  recalled  to  them  by  a,  trampling  of  horae,  and  the  cry  of  Saint 
George  for  England,  which  the  English  soldiers  atiU  continued  to  use.  His 
handful  of.  men,  for  most  of  the  stragglers  had  waited  for  Murray's  coming 
up,  remained  oir  horseback,  holding  their  lances  upright,  having  no  com- 
mand either  to  submit  or  resist. 

"  There  stands  our  Captain,"  said  one  of  them,  aa  a  atrong  party  of  Eng- 
lish came  up,  the  vanguard  of  Foster's  troop. 

"  Tour  Captdn  1  with  his  sword  sheathed,  and  on  foot  in  the  presence  of 
his  enemy  ?  a  raw  soldier,  I  warrant  him,"  said  the  English  leader.  "  So ! 
bo  I  young  man,  is  your  dream  out,  and  will  you  now  answer  me  if  you  will 
fight  or  fly?" 

"  Neither,"  answered  Halbert  Glendinning,  with  great  tranquillity. 

"  Then  throw  down  thy  aword  and  yield  thee,"  answered  tie  Engliahmau. 

"  Not  till  I  can  help  myself  no  otnerwise,"  said  Halbert,  with  liie  sama 
moderation  of  tone  and  manner. 

"  Art  thou  for  thine  own  hand,  friend,  or  to  whom  dost  thou  owe  service !" 
demanded  the  English  Captain. 

"  To  the  noble  Earl  of  Murray." 

"  Then  thou  servest,"  said  the  Southron,  "  the  most  disloyal  nobleman 
who  breathes — false  both  to  England  and  Scotland." 

"  Thou  liest,"  said  Glendinning,  regardless  of  all  consequences. 

"  Ha !  art  ttiou  so  hot  now,  and  wert  so  cold  but  a  minuto  since  ?  I  lie, 
do  I  ?     Wilt  thou  do  battle  with  me  on  that  quarrel  ?" 

"With  one  to  one  —  one  to  two  —  or  two  to  fire,  as  you  list,"  said  Halbert 
Glendinning;  "grant  me  but  a  fmr  field." 

"  That  thou  shall  have.  —  Stand  back,  my  mates,"  said  the  brave  English- 
man.   "  If  I  fall,  give  him  fair  piay,  and  let  him  go  off  free  with  his  peaple." 

"  Long  life  to  the  noble  Captain  I"  cried  the  soldiers,  as  impatient  to  sea 
the  duel,  as  if  it  had  been  a  bull-baiting. 

"He  will  have  a  short  life  of  it,  though,"  aaid  the  sergeant,  "if  he,  an  old 
man  of  sisty,  ia  to  fight,  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason,  with  every  man 
he  meets,  and  especially  the  young  fellows  he  might  be  father  to.  —  And 
here  comes  the  Warden  besides  to  see  the  sword-play." 

In  fact,  Sir  John  Foster  came  up  with  a  considerable  body  of  his  horse- 
men, just  as  hia  Captain,  whose  ago  rendered  him  unequal  to  the  combat 
with  80  strong  and  active  a  youth  aa  Glendinning,  was  deprived  of  his 

"  Take  it  up  for  shame,  old  Stawarth  Bolton,"  said  the  English  Warden ; 
"and  thou,  young  roan,  tell  me  who  and  what  tJiou  art?" 

"A  follower  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  bore  his  will  to  ytur  honour," 
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answered  GlcDdiuning,  —  "  but  hore  he  comes  to  saj  it  himself;  I  see  tha 
van  of  his  horsemen  omB  over  the  hills." 

"Getinto  order,  my  masters,"  said  Sir  John  Foster  to  his  followers  ;  "jou 
that  have  broken  your  spears,  draw  joiic  swords.  We  are  something  unpro- 
Tided  for  a  second  field,  but  if  yonder  dark  cloud  on  the  hill  ed^c  bring  ua 
foul  weather,  we  must  bear  as  bravely  as  our  broken  cloaks  will  bide  it. 
Meanwhile,  SKiwarth,  we  have  got  the  deer  we  have  hunted  for  —  here  is 
Pieroio  Shafton  hard  and  fast  betwixt  two  troopers." 

"Who,  that  lad!"  said  Bolton;  "he  is  no  more  Kereie  Shafton  than  I 
am.  He  hath  his  gay  cloak  indeed  —  bat  Piercie  Shafton  is  around  dozen 
of  years  older  than  that  slip  of  ropery.  I  have  known  him  sioce  he  was 
thus  high.     Did  you  never  see  him  in  the  tilt-yard  or  in  the  presence  ?" 

"To  the  devil  with  such  vanities!"  said  Sir  John  Foster;  "when  had  I 
leisure  for  them  or  any  thing  else !  During  my  whole  life  has  she  kept  me 
to  this  hangman's  office,  chasing  thieves  one  day  and  traitors  another,  in 
daily  fear  of  my  life ;  the  lance  never  hung  up  in  the  hall,  the  foot  never 
out  of  the  stirrup,  the  saddles  never  off  my  naga'  backs ;  and  now,  because 
I  have  been  mistaken  in  the  person  of  a  man  I  never  saw,  I  warrant  me,  the 
next  letters  from  the  Privy  Conncil  will  rate  me  aa  I  were  a  dog — ^a  man 
were  better  dead  than  thus  slaved  and  haraasod." 

A  trumpet  interrupted  Foster's  complaints,  and  a  Scottish  pursuivant  who 
attended,  declared  "  that  the  noble  Earl  of  Murray  desired,  in  all  honour 
and  safety,  a  poraonal  conference  with  Sir  John  Foster,  midway  between,  their 
parties,  with  aii  of  company  in  each,  and  ten  free  minutes  to  come  and  go." 
"  And  now,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  comea  another  plague.  I  must  go 
speak  with  yonder  false  Scot,  and  ho  knows  how  to  frame  his  devices,  to  cast 
dust  in  *he  eyes  of  a  plain  man,  aa  well  as  ever  a  knave  in  the  north.  I  am 
no  match  for  him  in  words,  and  for  hard  blows  we  are  but  too  ill  provided. — 
Pursuivant,  we  grant  the  conference  —  and  yon,  Sir  Swordsman,"  (speaking 
to  young  GlendinningJ  "draw  off  with  your  troopers  to  your  own  party  — 
march  —  attend  your  Earl's  trumpet.  —  Stawarth  Boifon,  put  our  troop  in 
order,  and  be  ready  to  move  forward  at  the  wagging  of  a  finger.  —  Get  you 
gone  to  your  own  friends,  I  tell  you.  Sir  Squire,  and  loiter  not  here," 

Notwithstanding  this  peremptory  order,  HflJbert  Glendinniug  ooold  not 
help  stopping  to  cast  a  look  upon  the  unfortunate  Catherice,  who  lay  insen- 
sible of  the  danger  and  of  the  trampling  of  so  many  horses  around  her, 
insensible,  as  Uie  second  glance  assured  hj.m,  of  all  and  forever.  Glendin- 
ning  almost  rejoiced  when  he  saw  that  the  last  misery  of  life  was  over,  and 
that  the  hoofs  of  the  war-horses,  amongst  which  be  was  compelled  to  leave 
her,  could  only  injure  and  deface  a  senseless  corpse.  He  caught  the  infant 
from  her  arms,  half  ashamed  of  the  shout  of  laughter  which  rose  on  all 
sides,  at  seeing  an  armed  man  in  auch  a  situation  assume  such  an  unwonted 
and  inconvenient  burden. 

"  Shoulder  your  infant '."  cried  a  harquebusier. 
"  Port  your  infant  \"  said  a  pikeman. 

"  Peace,  ye  brutos,"  si^d  Stawarth  Bolton,  "  and  respect  humanity  in 
others  if  you  have  nono  yourselves.  I  pardon  the  lad  having  done  some 
discredit  to  my  gray  hairs,  when  I  see  him  take  oare  of  that  helpless  crea- 
ture, which  ye  would  have  trampled  upon  as  if  ye  had  been  littered  of  bitch- 
wolves,  not  born  of  women." 

While  this  passed,  the  leaders  on  either  side  met  in  the  neutral  apneo 
belwiit  the  forces  of  either,  and  the  Earl  accosted  the  Engliah  Warden; 
"  b  this  fair  or  honest  usage,  Sir  John,  or  for  whom  do  you  hold  the  Earl 
of  Morton  and  myself,  that  you  ride  in  Scotland  with  arrayed  banner,  fight, 
slay,  and  make  prisoners  at  your  own  pleasure  ?  Is  it  well  done,  think  you, 
to  spoil  our  land  and  shed  our  blood,  after  the  many  proofs  we  have  given 
to  your  mistroaa  of  our  devotion  due  to  her  will,  saving  always  the  allegiance 
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"  My  Lord  of  Miuray,"  answered  Foster,  "  all  the  world  knows  you  to  be 
a  man  of  quick  ingine  and  deep  wisdom,  and  these  sovoral  weefes  you  have 
held  me  in  hand  with  promising  to  arrest  my  sovereign  mistresa'a  rebel,  this 
Piercie  Shafton  of  Wilvorton,  and  you  have  never  kept  your  word,  alleging 
turmoils  in  the  west,  and  I  wot  not  what  other  causes  of  hinderance.  Now, 
since  he  has  had  the  insolenoe  to  return  hither,  and  live  openly  within  t«n 
miles  of  England,  I  could  no  longer,  ia  pfain  duty  t*>  my  miatrosa  and  quoen, 
tarry  upon  jour  successive  delays,  and  therefore  I  have  used  her  force  to 
take  her  rebel,  bj  the  strong  hand,  wherever  I  can  find  him." 

"And  is  Piercie  Shafton  in  your  hands,  then?"  said  the  Ear!  of  Murray. 
"Be  aware  that  I  may  not,  without  my  own  groat  shame,  suffer  you  to 
remove  him  hence  without  doing  battle." 

"  Wil!  you,  Lord  Earl,  after  dl  the  advantages  you  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Queen  of  England,  do  battle  in  the  cause  of  her  rebel?"  said 
Sir  John  Foster. 

"Not  BO,  Sir  John,"  anawered  the  Earl,  "but  I  wil!  fight  to  the  death  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  our  free  kingdom  of  Scotland." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Sir  John  Foster,  "  I  am  well  content  —  my  sword  is 
not  blunted  with  all  it  has  done  yet  this  day." 

"  By  mv  honour,  Sir  John,"  said  Sir  George  Heron  of  Chipohase,  "  there 
is  but  iittle  reason  we  should  flght  these  Scottish  Lords  e'en  now,  for  I  hold 
opinion  with  old  Stawarth  Bolton,  and  believe  yonder  prisoner  to  be  no  more 
Piercie  Shafton  than  he  is  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  you  were  but 
ill  advised  to  break  the  peace  betwist  the  countries  for  a  prisoner  of  leas 
conse(}uence  than  that  gay  mischief-makor." 

"  Sir  George,"  replied  Foster,  "  I  have  often  heard  you  herons  are  afraid 
of  hawks  —  Nay,  lay  not  haud  on  sword,  man  —  I  did  but  jest ;  and  for  thia 
prisoner,  let  him  be  brought  up  hither,  that  TOe  may  see  who  or  what  he  is 
—  always  under  assurance,  my  Lords,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  Scots. 

"  Upon  our  word  and  honour,"  said  Morton,  "  we  will  offer  no  violence." 

The  laugh  turned  against  Sir  John  Foster  considerably,  when  the  prisoner, 
being  brought  np,_  proved  not  only  a  different  person  from  Sir  Piercie  Shaf- 
ton, but  a  lemale  in  man's  attire. 

"  Pluck  the  mantle  from  the  quean's  face,  and  cast  her  to  the  horse-boys," 
said  Foster ;  "  she  has  kept  such  company  ere  now,  I  warrant." 

Even  Murray  was  moved  to  lai^hter,  no  common  thing  with  him,  at  the 
disappointment  of  the  English  Warden;  but  he  would  not  permit  any 
violence  to  be  offered  to  the  fair  Molinara,  who  had  thus  a  second  time  res- 
cued Sir  Piercie  Shafton  at  her  own  personal  risk. 

"  You  have  already  done  more  mischief  than  you  can  well  answer,"  said 
the  Earl  to  the  English  Warden,  "and  it  were  dishonour  to  me  should  I 
permit  you  to  harm  a  hair  of  this  young  woman's  head." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Morton,  "  if  Sir  John  will  ride  apart  with  me  but  for 
one  moment,  I  will  show  him  soch  reasons  as  ahall  make  him  content  t« 
depart,  and  to  refer  this  unhappy  day's  work  to  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
missioners  nominated  to  try  offences  on  the  Border." 

He  then  led  Sir  John  Foster  aside,  and  spoke  to  him  in  this  manner; — 
"  Sic  John  Foster,  I  much  marvel  that  a  man  who  knows  your  Queen  Eliza- 
beth as  you  do,  should  not  know  that,  if  you  hope  any  thing  from  her,  it 
must  be  for  doing  her  useful  service,  not  for  involving  her  in  quarrels  with 
her  neighbours  without  any  advantage.  Sir  Knight,  I  will  apeak  frankly 
what  I  know  to  be  true.  Had  jou  seized  the  true  Piercie  Shafton  by  this 
ill-advised  inroad ;  and  had  your  deed  threatoned,  as  most  likely  it  might,  a 
broach  betwixt  the  countries,  your  politic  princess  and  her  politic  council 
would  rather  have  disgraced  Sir  John  Foater  than  entered  into  war  in  his 
behalf.  But  now  that  you  have  stricken  short  of  your  aim,  you  may  rely 
on  it  you  will  have  little  thanks  for  carrying  the  matter  farther,  i  vrill 
work  thus  far  on  the  Earl  of  Murray,  that  he  wiil  undertake  to  dismiss  Sir 
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Fiercio  Shaflon  from  tto  realm  of  Scotland.  —  Be  'well  odviBQcI,  and  Ipt  the 
matter  now  pass  off — you  will  gain  nothing  by  farther  violence,  for  if  we 
fight,, you  as  the  fewer  and  the  weaker  through  your  former  action,  will 
needs  nave  the  worae."* 

Sir  John  Poster  listened  with  hia  head  declining  on  his  breast-plate. 

"It  is  a  cursed  chance,"  he  said,  "and  I  shall  have  little  thanks  for  my 
day's  work." 

He  then  rode  up  to  Murray,  and  said,  that,  in  deference  to  his  Lordship's 
presence  and  that  of  my  Lord  of  Morton,  ho  had  come  to  the  resolution  of 
withdrawing  himself,  with  his  power,  without  farther  proceedings, 

"  Stop  there.  Sir  John  Foster,"  said  Murray ;  "  I  cannot  permit  you  to 
retire  in  safety,  unless  you  leave  some  one  who  may  be  surety  to  Scotland, 
that  the  injuries  vou  have  at  present  done  us  may  be  fully  accounted  for  — 
vou  will  reflect,  that  by  permittiog  your  retreat,  I  become  accountable  to  my 
Sovereign,  who  will  demand  a  reckoning  of  me  for  the  blood  of  her  subjects, 
if  I  suffer  those  who  shed  it  to  depart  so  easily." 

"  It  shall  never  be  told  in  England,"  said  the  Warden,  "  that  John  Foster 
gave  pledges  like  a  subdued  man,  and  that  on  the  very  field  oo  which  he 
stands  victorious.  — But,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  if  Stawarth 
Bolton  wills  to  abide  with  you  on  his  own  free  choice,  I  will  say  nothing 
against  it;  and,  as  I  bethink  me,  it  were  better  he  should  stay  to  see  the 
dismissal  of  this  same  Piercie  Sbafton." 

"  I  receive  him  as  your  hostage,  uevertheless,  and  shall  treat  him  as  such," 
said  the  Earl  of  Murray.  But  Foster,  taming  away  as  if  to  give  directions 
to  Bolt«n  and  his  men,  affected  not  to  hear  this  observation. 

"There  rides  a  faithful  servant  of  his  most  beautiful  and  Sovereign 
Lady,"  said  Murray  aside  to  Morton.  "  Happy  man !  he  knows  not  whe- 
ther the  eiecutioa  of  her  commands  may  not  cost  him  his  head ;  and  yet  ha 
is  most  certain  that  to  leave  them  unexecuted  will  bring  disgrace  and  death 
\vithout  reprieve.  Happy  are  they  who  are  not  only  subjected  to  the  ca- 
prices of  Dame  Fortune,  but  held  bound  to  account  and  be  responsible  for 
them,  and  that  to  a  sovereign  as  moody  and  fickle  as  her  humorous  ladyship 
herself !" 

"We  also  have  a  female  Sovereign,  my  lord,"  said  Morton. 

*'  We  have  so,  Douglas,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  suppressed  sigh ;  "  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  long  a  female  hand  can  hold  the  reins  of  power  in  a 
realm  so  wild  as  ours.  We  will  now  go  on  to  Saint  Mary's,  and  see  our- 
selves after  the  state  of  that  House. — Uiendinning,  look  to  that  woman,  and 
protect  her. — What  the  fiend,  man,  hast  thou  got  m  thine  "arms  ? — an  infant 
as  I  live !  ^-where  couldst  thou  find  such  a  charge,  at  such  a  place  and  mo- 


is  wrapped  around  him  Uke  the  trunk  of  an  uprooted  oak  borne 
down  by  the  tempest  with  all  its  ivy  garlands.  Both  were  cold  dead.  Mur- 
ray was  touched  in  an  unwonted  degree,  remembering,  perhaps,  his  own 
birth.  "  What  have  they  to  answer  for,  Douglas,"  he  said,  "  who  thus  abuse 
the  sweetest  gifts  of  affection  ?" 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  unhappy  in  his  marriage,  was  a  libertine  in  hia 

"  You  must  ask  that  question  of  Henry  Warden,  my  lord,  or  of  John 
Knox — I  am  but  a  wild  counsellor  in  women's  matters.' 

".Forward  to  S^nt  Mary's,"  said  the  Earl ;  "pass  the  word  on — Glendin 
ning,  give  the  infant  to  this  same  female  cavalier,  and  let  it  be  taken  charge 
of.  Let  no  dishonour  bo  done  to  the  dead  bodies,  and  call  on  tUe  country 
to  bury  or  remove  them. — Forward,  I  say,  my  masters  I" 
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The  nowB  of  the  lost  battle,  so  quioily  carried  by  the  fuptives  to  the  vil- 
lage and  conveBt,  had  spread  the  greatest  alarm  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  Sacristan  and  other  monfes  counselled  flight;  the  Treasurer  recom- 
mended that  the  church  plate  should  be  offered  as  a  tribute  to  bribe  the 
EngUsh,  officer ;  the  Abbot  alone  was  unmoved  and  undaunted. 

"Mj  brethren,"  he  said,  "emoe  God  has  not  given  our  people  victory  in 
the  combat,  it  must  be  because  he  requires  of  us,  his  spiritual  soldiers,  to 
ii^ht  the  good  fight  of  martyrdom,  a  confliot  in  which  nothing  but  our  own 
faintrbearted  cowardice  can  make  u8  fail  of  victory.  Let  us  assume,  then, 
the  armour  of  fdth,  and  prepare,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  die  under  the  ruin 
of  these  shrines,  to  the  service  of  which  we  have  devoted  ourselves.  Highly 
honoured  are  we  all  in  this  distinguished  suminons,  from  our  dear  brother 
Nicholas,  whose  gray  hairs  have  been  preserved  until  they  should  be  s 


inded  by  the  crown  of  martvrdom,  down  to  my  beloved  son  Edward,  who, 
^viDg  at  the  vineyard  at  the  latest  hoar  of  the  daj    '  -.    .  - 

share  its  toils  with  those  who  hare  laboured  from  the  m 


courage,  my  children.  I  dare  not^  like  my  sainted  predecessors,  promise  to 
you  that  you  shall  be  preserved  by  miracle — I  and  you  are  alike  unworthy 
of  that  especial  interposition,  which,  in  earlier  times,  turned  the  sword  of 
sacrilege  against  the  bosom  of  tyrants  by  whom  it  was  wielded,  daunted 
the  hardened  hearts  of  horotica  with  prodigies,  and  called  down  hosts  of 
angels  to  defend  the  shrine  of  God  and  of  the  Virgin.  Yet,  by  heavenly 
aid,  you  shall  this  day  see  that  your  Father  and  Abbot  irill  not  disgrace 
the  mitre  which  sita  upon  his  brow.  Go  to  your  cells,  my  children,  and 
exercise  your  private  devotions.  Array  yourselves  also  in  «b  and  cope,  as 
for  our  most  solemn  festivals,  and  bo  ready,  when  the  tolling  of  the  largest 
bell  announces  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  to  march  forth  to  meet  them  in 
solemn  procession.  Let  the  church  be  opened  to  afford  such  refuge  as  may 
be  to  those  of  our  vassals,  who,  from  their  exertion  in  this  day's  unhappy, 
battle,  or  the  cause,  are  particularly  apprehensive  of  the  rage  of  the  enemy. 
Tell  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  if  he  has  escaped  the  fight " 

"  I  am  here,  most  venerable  Abbot,"  replied  Bir  Piercie ;  "  and  if  it  so 
seemeth  meet  to  you,  I  mill  presently  assemble  such  of  the  men  as  have 
escaped  this  escaramouohe,  and  will  renew  the  resistance,  oven  unto  the 
death.  Certes,  you  will  learn  from  all,  that  I  did  my  part  in  this  unhappy 
matter.  Had  it  pleased  Julian  Avenel  to  have  attended  to  my  counsel, 
specially  in  somewhat  withdrawing  of  his  main  battle,  even  as  you  may 
have  marked  the  heron  eschew  the  stoop  of  the  falcon,  receiving  him  rather 
upon  his  beak  than  upbn  his  wing,  affairs,  as  I  do  conceive,  might  have  had 
a  different  face,  and  we  might  then,  in  a  more  bellacose  manner,  have  main- 
tained that  affray.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  any 
thing  in  disregard  of  Julian  Avenel,  whom  I  saw  fall  fighting  manfully 
with  his  face  to  his  enemy,  which  hath  banished  from  my  memory  the  un- 
seemly term  of  '  meddling  coicomb,'  with  which  it  pleased  him  something 
rashly  to  qualify  my  advice,  and  for  which,  had  it  pleased  Heaven  and  tho 
saints  to  have  prolonged  the  life  of  that  escellent  person,  I  had  it  bound 
upon  toy  soul  to  have  put  him  to  death  with  my  own  hand." 

"  Sir  Piercie,"  said  the  Abbot,  at  length  interrupting  him,  "  our  time  al- 
lows brief  leisure  to  speak  what  mirfit  have  been." 

"You  are  right,  most  venerable  Lord  and  Father,"  replied  the  incorri- 
gible Euphuist ;  "  the  preterite,  as  grammarians  have  it,  concerns  frail  mof 
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tality  less  than  the  future  mood,  and  indeed  our  cogitationa  respect  chiefly 
the  preeeot.  In  a  word,  I  am  willing  to  head  ali  who  will  follow  me,  and 
offer  such  oppoaition  as  manhood  and  mortality  may  permit,  to  the  advance 
of  the  EngliBh,  though  the^  be  my  own  countrymen  ;  and  be  assured,  Pier- 
cie  ShafWn  will  measure  his  length,  being  five  feet  ten  inches,  on  the  ground 
as  he  stands,  rather  than  give  two  yards  in  retreat,  according  to  the  usual 
motion  in  which  we  retrograde." 

"  I  thank  you,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  and  I  doubt  not  that  yon 
would  make  your  words  good ;  but  it  is  not  the  wiJl  of  Heaven  that  carnal 
TTiapona  should  rescue  ua.  We  are  called  to  endure,  not  to  resist,  and  may 
not  waste  the  blood  of  our  innocent  commons  in  vain— Fruitless  oppoaition 
bocomas  not  men  of  our  profession ;  the;  have  my  commands  to  resign  the 
sword  and  the  spear, -^God  and  Our  Lady  have  not  blessed  our  banner." 

"Bethink  you,  reverend  lord,"  said  Piercie  Shafton,  very  eagerly,  "era 
you  resign  the  defence  that  is  in  your  power  —  there  are  many  posts  near 
the  entry  of  this  village,  where  brave  men  might  live  or  die  to  rae  advan- 
tage; and  I  have  this  additional  motive  tfl  make  defence,  —  the  safety, 
namely,  of  a  fair  friend,  who,  I  hope,  hath  escaped  the  hands  of  the  here- 

"  I  understand  you.  Sir  Piercie,"  s^d  the  Abbot — "  you  mean  the  daugh- 
ter of  our  Convent's  miller  t" 

"  Reverend  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Piercie,  not  without  hesitation,  "  the  fair 
Myslnda  is,  as  may  be  in  some  sort  alleged,  the  daughter  of  one  who  me- 
chanically preparem  corn  to  be  manipulated  iDtol)read,  without  which  we 
could  not  exist,  and  which  is  therefore  an  employment  in  itself  honourable, 
nay  necessary.  Nevertheless,  if  the  purest  sentiments  of  a  generous  mind, 
streaming  forth  Uke  the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  by  a  diamond,  may  ennoble 
one,  who  is  in  some  sort  the  daughter  of  a  molendinary  mechanic " 

"  I  have  no  time  for  ail  this.  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  be  it  enough 
ta  answer,  that  with  our  will  we  war  no  longer  with  carna!  weapons.  We 
of  the  spirituaUty  will  teach  you  of  the  temporality  how  to  die  in  cold  Mood, 
our  hands  not  clenched  for  resistance,  but  ftldod  for  prayer — our  minds  not 
filled  with  jealous  hatred,  but  with  Christian  meekness  and  forgiveness  — 
our  ears  not  deafened,  nor  our  senses  confused,  by  the  sound  of  clamorous 
instruments  of  war;  but,  on  the  contrary,  onrToices  composed  to  Halle- 
luiah, Kyrio-Eleison,  and  Salve  Regina,  and  our  blood  temperate  and  cold, 
as  those  who  think  upon  reconoiiing  themselves  with  God,  not  of  avenging 
themselves  of  their  fellow-mortals." 

"  Lord  Abbot,"  said  Sir  Piercie,  "  this  is  nothing  to  Hie  fate  of  my  Moli- 
nara,  whom  I  beseech  you  to  observe,  I  will  not  abandon,  while  golden  hilt 
and  steel  blade  bide  together  on  my  falchion.  I  commanded  her  not  to 
follow  us  to  the  field,  and  yet  methought  I  saw  her  in  her  page's  attire 
amongst  the  rear  of  the  combatants." 

"  Tou  most  seek  elsewhere  for  the  person  in  whose  fate  you  are  so  deeply 
interested,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  and  at  present  I  will  pray  of  your  knight- 
hood to  inquire  concerning  her  at  the  ohureh,  in  which  all  our  more  defence- 
less vassals  have  taken  refuge.  It  is  my  advice  to  you,  that  you  also  abide 
by  the  horns  of  tha  altai ;  and.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,"  he  added,  "  be  of  one 
thine  secure,  that  if  you  come  to  harm,  it  will  involve  the  whole  of  this 
brotherhood ;  for  never,  I  trust,  will  the  meanest  of  us  buy  safety  at  the 
espense  of  surrendering  a  friend  or  a  guest.  Leave-  us,  my  eon,  and  may 
God  he  your  aid '." 

When  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  bad  departed,  and  the  Abbot  was  about  to 
betake  himself  to  his  own  cell,  he  was  surprised  by  an  unknown  person 
anxiously  requiring  a  conference,  who,  being  admitted,  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  Henry  Warden.  The  Abbot  started  aa  he  entered,  and  exclaimed, 
iuigrily, — "Hal  are  the  few  hours  that  fat«  allows  him  who  may  last  wear 
the  mitre  of  this  house,  not  to  be  eii;nsed  from  the  intrusion  of  heresy? 
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Dost  thou  come,"  he  said,  "  to  enjoy  the  hopes  which  ftite  holds  out  tjj  thy 
demented  and  aocursed  sect,  to  see  the  bosom  of  destruction  sweep  away 
the  pride  of  old  religion  —  to  deface  our  shrines, — to  mutilate  and  lay  waste 
the  hodies  of  our  henefaotors,  as  well  as  their  sepulchrea  —  to  destroy  the 
pinnacles  and  carved  work  of  God's  house,  and  Our  Lady's?" 

"  Peace,  William  Allan  1"  said  the  Proteetant  preacher,  with  dignified 
composure;  "for  cone  of  these  purposes  do  I  come.  I  would  have  these 
statGlj  shrines  deprived  of  the  idols  which,  no  longer  simply  regarded  as  the 
effigies  of  tho  good  and  of  the  wise,  have  become  tho  objects  of  foul  idolatry. 
I  would  otherwise  have  its  omamenU  subsist,  unless  as  thoy  are,  or  may 
be,  a  snare  to  the  souls  of  men ;  and  especially  do  I  condemn  those  ravages 
which  have  been  made  by  the  heady  fury  of  the  people,  stung  into  zeal 
against  will-worship  by  bloody  persecution.  Against  such  wanton  devasta- 
tions I  lift  my  testimony." 

"  Idle  distingnieher  that  thou  art  1"  said  the  Abbot  Eustace,  interrupting 
him  ;  "  what  signifies  the  pretext  under  which  thou  dost  despoil  the  house 
of  God?  and  why  at  this  present  emergence  will  thou  insult  the  master  of 
it  by  thy  ill-omened  presence?" 

"Thou  art  unjust,  William  Allan,"  said  Warden;  "but  I  am  not  the  less 
settled  in  my  resolution.  Thou  hast  protected  me  some  time  since  at  the 
hazard  of  thy  rank,  and  what  I  know  thou  boldest  still  dearer,  at  the  risk 
of  thy  reputation  with  thine  own  sect.  Our  party  is  now  uppermost,  and, 
believe  me,  I  have  come  down  the  valley,  in  which  thou  didst  quarter  me  for 
sequestration's  sake,  simply  with  the  wish  to  keep  my  engagements  to  thee." 

"Ay,"  answered  tho  Abbot,  "and  it  may  be,  that  my  listening  to  that 
worldly  and  infirm  compassion  which  pleaded  with  me  for  thy  life,  is  now 
avenged  by  this  impending  judgment.  Heaven  hath  smitten,  it  maybe, 
the  erring  shepherd,  and  scattered  the  flock." 

"  Think  better  of  the  Divine  judgments,"  said  Warden.  "  Not  for  thy 
sins,  which  are  those  of  thy  blended  education  and  circum stances ;  not  for 
thine  own  sins,  William  Allan,  art  thou  stricken,  but  for  the  accumulated 
guilt  which  thy  mis-named  Church  hath  accumulated  on  her  head,  and  those 
of  her  votaries,  by  the  ei     " 


"  Now,  by  my  sure  belief  in  the  Roct  of  Peter,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  thott 
dost  rekindle  the  last  spark  of  human  indignation  for  which  my  bosom  has 
fuel  —  I  thought  I  might  not  again  have  felt  the  impulse  of  earthly  pi 


and  it  is  thy  voice  which  once  more  calls  me  to  the  eapression  of  human 
anger  1  yes,  it  is  thy  voice  that  comest  to  insult  me  in  ray  hour  of  sorrow, 
with  these  blasphemous  accusations  of  that  church  which  hath  kept  the  light 
of  Christianity  alive  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles  till  now." 

"  From  the  times  of  the  Aposties  ?"  said  the  preacher,  eagerly.  "Negor- 
iur,  Gulidme  Allan  —  the  primitive  church  differed  as  much  from  that  of 
Borne,  as  did  light  from  darkness,  which,  did  time  permit,  I  should  speedily 
prove.  And  worse  dost  thou  judge,  in  saying,  I  come  to  insult  thee  in  thy 
hour  of  affliction,  being  here,  God  wot,  with  the  Christian  wish  of  fulfilliug 
an  engagement  I  had  made  to  my  host,  and  of  rendering  myself  to  thy  will 
while  it  had  yet  power  to  esercise  aught  upon  me,  and  if  it  might  so  be,  to 
mitigate  in  thy  behalf  the  rage  of  the  victors  whom  God  hath  sent  as  a  scourge 
to  thy  obstinacy." 

"f  will  none  of  thy  intercession,"  said  the  Abbot,  sternly ;  "  the  dignity 
to  which  the  church  has  esalted  me,  never  should  have  swelled  my  bosom 
more  proudly  in  the  time  of  the  highest  prosperity,  than  it  doth  at  this  crisis 
—  I  ask  nothing  of  thee,  but  the  assurance  that  niy  lenity  to  thee  hath  been 
the  means  of  perverting  no  soul  to  Satan,  that  I  have  not  given  to  the  wolf 
any  of  the  stray  lambs  whom  the  Great  Shepherd  of  souls  had  ititrusto'f  to 
my  charge." 

"William  Allan,"  answered  the  Protestant,  "I  will  bo  sincere  with  liiee. 
What  I  promised  I  have  kept  —  I  have  withheld  my  voice  from  speaking 
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even  good  things.  But  it  has  pleasGd  Hoavcn  to  cull  the  maiden  Mary 
Avenel  to  a  better  sense  of  faith  than  thou  and  all  the  disciples  of  Borne  can 
teach.  Her  I  have  aided  with  my  humble  power  — I  have  extricated  her 
from  the  miichinationa  of  evil  spirits  to  'which  she  and  her  house  were 
esposed  during  the  blindness  of  their  Romish  superstition,  and,  praise  be  to 
mj  Master,  I  have  not  reaflon  to  fear  slie  will  again  be  caueht  in  thj  snares." 

"Wretched  manl"  said  the  Abbot,  unable  to  suppress  Tiis  rising  indigna- 
tion, "  is  it  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  that  you  boast  having  misled  the  soul 
of  a  dweller  in  Our  Lady's  Halidome  into  the  paths  of  foul  error  and  dam- 
ning heresy?  —  Thou  dost  urge  me,  Welhvood,  beyond  what  it  becomes  me 
t«  bear,  and  movest  me  to  employ  the  few  moments  of  power  I  may  yet 
possess,  in  removing  from  the  face  of  the  earth  one  whose  qualities,  given 
by  God,  have  been  so  utterly  perverted  as  thine  to  the  service  of  Satan." 

"  Do  thy  pleasure,"  said  the  preacher ;  "  thy  vain  wrath  shall  not  prevent 
my  doing  my  duty  to  adrantaee  thee,  where  it  may  be  done  without  neglect- 
ing my  higher  call.     I  go  to  the  Earl  of  Murray." 

Their  conference,  which  was  advancing  fast  into  bitter  disputation,  was 
here  interrupted  by  the  deep  and  sullen  toll  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  bell 
of  the  Convent,  a  sound  famous  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Community,  for 
dispelling  of  tempests,  and  putting  to  flight  demons,  but  which  n  w  ly 
announced  danger,  without  afibrding  any  means  of  warding  aga  t  t 
Hastily  repeating  his  orders,  that  all  the  brethren  should  attend  n  th 
choir,  arr^ed  for  solemn  procession,  the  Abbot  ascended  to  the  b  ttl  n  nts 
of  the  lofty  Monastery,  by  his  own  private  staircase,  and  the  m  t  the 
Sacristan,  who  had  been  in  the  act  of  directing  the  tolling  of  the  h  g  b  11 
which  fell  under  his  charge. 

"  It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  discharge  mine  office,  most  venerabl  Fath 
and  Lord,"  said  he  to  the  Abbot,  "  for  yonder  come  the  Philistines ;  but  I 
would  not  that  the  large  bell  of  Saint  Mary's  should  sound  for  the  last  time, 
otherwise  than  in  true  and  full  tone  —  I  have  been  a  sinful  man  for  one  of 
our  holy  profession,"  added  he,  looking  upward,  "yet  may  I  presume  to 
say,  not  a  bell  hath  sounded  out  of  tune  from  the  tower  of  the  house,  while 
Father  Philip  had  the  superintendence  of  the  chime  and  the  belfry." 

The  Abbot,  without  reply,  east  his  eyes  towards  the  path,  which,  winding 
around  the  mountain,  descends  upon  Konnaquh^r,  from  the  south-east,  lie 
beheld  at  a  distance  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  heard  the  neighing  of  many  horses, 
while  the  occasional  sparkle  of  the  long  line  of  spears,  as  they  came  down- 
wards into  the  valley,  announced  that  the  band  came  thither  in  arms. 

"  Shame  on  my  weakness  1"  said  Abbot  Eustace,  dashing  the  tears  from 
his  eyes ;  "  my  sight  is  too  much  dimmed  to  observe  their  motions  —  look, 
my  son  Edward,'  for  his  favourite  novice  had  again  joined  him,  "and  tell 
me  what  ensiMs  they  bear." 

"  They  are  Scottish  men,  when  all  is  done !"  esclaimed  Edward  —  "I  sea 
the  white  crosses— it  may  be  the  Western  Borderers,  or  Fernieherst  and  his 

"  Look  at  the  banner,"  said  tie  Abbot ;  "  tell  me,  what  nre  the  Wazon- 

"  The  arms  of  Scotland,"  said  Edward,  "  the  Hon  and  its  tressure,  quar- 
tered, as  I  think,  with  three  cushions — Can  it  be  the  royal  standard  t" 

"  Alas  I  no,"  sMd  the  Abbot,  "  it  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  He  hath 
assumed  with  his  new  conquest  the  badge  of  the  valiant  Randolph,  and 
hath  dropt  from  his  heroditary  coat  the  bend  which  indicates  his  own  base 
birth — would  to  God  he  may  not  have  blotted  it  also  from  his  memory,  and 
aim  as  well  at  possessing  the  name,  as  the  power,  of  a  king." 

"At  least,  my  father,"  said  Edward,  "he  will  secure  us  from  the  violence 
of  the  Southron." 

"  Ay,  my  son,  as  the  shepherd  secures  a  silly  lamb  from  the  wolf,  which 
he  destines  in  due  time  to  bis  own  banquet.     Oh  my  son,  evil  days  are  oa 
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ns  !  A  breaoli  has  been  made  in  the  walla  of  our  sanctuary- — -thy  brother 
hatli  fallen  from  the  faith.  Such  news  brought  my  last  secret  intelligence 
—  Murray  hath  already  spoken  of  rewarding  his  services  with  the  hand  of 
Mary  Avon  el." 

"Of  Mary  Arenel!"  said  the  novice,  tottering  towards  and  graaping  hold 
of  one  of  the'carred  pinnacles  which  adorned  the  proud  battlemenf, 

"  Ay,  of  Mary  Avenel,  my  son,  who  has  also  abjured  the  faith  of  her 
fathers.  Weep  not,  my  Edward,  weep  not,  my  beloved  son  I  or  weep  for 
their  apostasy,  and  not  for  their  union — Bless  God,  who  hath  called  thee  to 
himsoif,  out  of  the  tents  of  wioledness ;  but  for  the  grace  of  Our  Lady  and 
Saint  Benedict,  thou  also  hadst  been  a  castaway." 

"  I  endeavour,  my  father,"  said  Edward,  "  I  endeavour  to  forget ;  but  what 
I  would  now  blot  from  my  memory  has  been  the  thought  of  all  my  former 
life— Murray  dare  not  forward  a  match  bo  unequal  in  birth." 

"He  dares  do  what  suits  his  purpose — The  Castle  of  Avenel  ia  strong,  and 
needs  a  good  castellan,  devoted  to  his  service ;  as  for  the  difference  of  their 
birth,  he  will  mind  it  no  more  than  he  would  mind  defacing  the  natural 
regularity  of  the  ground,  were  it  neceesary  he  should  erect  upon  it  military 
lines  and  intrenMments.  But  do  not  droop  for  that  —  awaken  thy  soul 
within  thee,  my  son.  Think  you  part  with  a  vain  vision,  an  idle  dream, 
nursed  in  solitude  and  inaction.  —  I  weep  not,  yet  what  am  I  now  like  to 
lose?  —  Loolt  at  these  towers,  where  saints  dwelt,  and  where  heroes  have 
been  buried^Think  that  I,  so  briefly  called  to  preside  over  the  pious  flock, 
which  has  dwelt  here  since  the  Brat  light  of  Christianity,  may  be  this  day 
written  down  the  last  father  of  this  holy  community — Come,  let  us  descend, 
and  meet  our  fate.     I  see  them  approach  near  to  the  village." 

The  Abbot  descended,  the  novice  cast  a  glance  around  him  ;  yet  the 
sense  of  the  danger  impending  over  the  stately  structure,  with  which  he 
was  now  united,  was  unable  to  banish  the  recollection  of  Mary  Ayene!. — 
"  His  brother's  bride !"  he  pulled  tie  cowl  over  his  face,  and  followed  hia 
Superior. 

The  whole  bells  of  the  Abbey  now  added  their  peal  to  the  death-toll  of  the 
largest  which  had  so  long  sounded.     The  monks  wept  and  prayed  as  they 

rnt  themselves  into  the  order  of  their  procession  for  the  last  time,  as  seemed 
ut  too  probable. 
"It  is  well  our  Father  Boniface  hath  retired  to  the  inland,"  said  Father 
Philip ;  "  he  could  never  have  put  over  this  day —  it  would  have  broken  his 

"  God  be  with  the  soul  of  Abbot  Ingelram !"  said  old  Father  Nicholas, 
"there  were  no  such  doings  in  his  days.  —  They  say  we  are  to  be  put  forth 
of  the  cloisters ;  and  how  I  am  to  live  any  where  else  than  where  I  have 
lived  for  these  seventy  years,  I  wot  not — the  best  is,  that  I  have  -not  long  to 
live  any  where." 

A  few  moments  after  this  the  great  gate  of  the  Abbey  was  flung  open, 
and  the  procession  moved  slowly  forward  from  beneath  its  huge  and  richly- 
adorned  gateway.  Cross  and  banner,  pii  and  chalice,  shrines  containing 
relics,  and  censers  steaming  with  inoeose,  preceded  and  were  intermingled 
with  the  long  and  solemn  array  of  the  brotherhood,  in  their  long  black 
gowns  and  cowls,  with  their  white  scapularies  hanging  over  them,  the  va- 
rious officers  of  the  convent  each  displaying  his  proper  badge  of  office.  In 
the  centre  of  the  procession  came  the  Abbot,  surrounded  and  supported  by 
his  chief  assistants.  He  was  dreaaed  in  his  habit  of  high  solemnity,  and 
appeared  as  much  unconcerned  as  if  he  had  been  taking  his  usual  part  in 
some  ordinary  ceremonj.  After  him  came  the  inferior  persons  of  the  con- 
vent ;  the  novices  in  their  alba  or  while  dresses,  and  the  lay  brethren  distin- 
guished by  their  beards,  which  were  seldom  worn  by  the  Fathers.  Women 
and  children,  mixed  with  a  few  men,  came  in  the  rear,  bewailing  the  ap- 
prehended desolation  of  their  ancient  sanctuary.     They  moved,  however. 
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in  order,  and  restrained  the  marks  of  their  sorrow  ia  a  low  vailing  aunnd, 
■which  rather  mingled  with  than  interrupted  the  measured  chant  of  the 
monks. 

In  this  order  the  procession  entered  the  market-place  of  the  village  of 
Kennaquhair,  which  was  then,  as  now,  distinguished  by  an  ancient  cross 
of  curious  workmanship,  the  gift  of  some  former  monarch  of  Scotland.  Close 
hj  the  cross,  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  scarcely  less  honoured,  was  an 
immensely  iarge  oak-tree,  which  perhaps  had  witnessed  the  worship  of  the 
Druids,  ere  the  stately  Monastery  to  which  it  adjoined  had  raised  its  spires 
in  honour  of  the  Christian  faith.  Like  the  Bentaos-tree  of  the  African  vil- 
lages, or  the  Plaistow-oak  mentioned  in  White's  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,  this  tree  was  the  rendezvouB  of  the  villagers,  and  recorded  with 
peculiar  veneration  ;  a  feeling  common  to  most  nations,  and  which  perhaps 
may  he  traced  up  to  the  remote  period  when  the  patriarch  feasted  the  angels 
under  the  oak  at  Mamre.* 

The  monks  formed  themselves  each  in  their  due  place  around  the  cross, 
while  under  the  ruins  of  tha  ^ed  tree  crowded  the  old  and  the  feeble,  with 
others  who  felt  the  common  alarm.  When  they  had  thus  arranged  them- 
selves, there  was  a  deep  and  solemn  pause.  The  monks  stilled  their  chant, 
the  lay  populace  hushed  their  lamentations,  and  all  awaited  in  terror  and 
silence  the  arrival  of  those  heretical  forces,  whom  they  had  been  so  long 
taught  to  regard  with  fear  and  trembling. 

A  distant  trampling  was  at  length  heard,  and  the  glance  of  spears  was 
seen  a>  shine  through  the  trees  above  the  village.  The  sounds  increased, 
and  became  more  thiok,  one  close  continuous  rushing  sound,  in  which  the 
tread  of  hooft  was  mingled  with  the  ringing  of  armour.  ITie  horsemen 
soon  appeared  at  the  principal  entrance  which  leads  into  the  irregular 
Bquare  or  market-place  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  village.  They  entered 
two  hy  two,  slowly,  and  in  the  greatest  order.  The  van  continued  to  move 
on,  riding  round  the  open  space,  until  they  had  attained  the  utmost  point, 
and  then  turning  their  horses'  heads  to  the  street,  stood  fast ;  their  com- 
panions followed  in  th6  same  order,  until  the  whole  market-place  was  closely 
surrounded  with  soldiers ;  and  the  flies  who  followed,  making  the  same  ma- 
nceuvre,  formed  an  inner  line  within  those  who  had  first  arrived,  until  the 
place  was  begirt  with  a  quadruple  flle  of  horsemen  closely  drawn  up.  There 
was  now  a  pause,  of  which  the  Abbot  av^led  himself,  by  commanding  the 
brotherhood  to  raise  the  solemn  chant  De  profundis  clamavi.  He  looked 
around  the  armed  ranks,  to  see  what  impression  the  solemn  sounds  made  on 
them.  All  were  silent,  bat  the  brows  of  some  had  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, and  almost  all  the  rest  bore  a  look  of  indifference ;  their  course  had 
been  too  long  decided  to  permit  past  feelings  of  enthusiasm  to  be  anew 
awakened  by  a  procession  or  by  a  nymn. 

"Their  hearts  are  hardened,"  said  the  Abbot  to  himself  in  dejection, 
but  not  in  despair ;  "  it  remains  to  see  whether  those  of  their  leaders  are 
equally  obdurate." 

The  leaders,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  advancing  slowly,  and  Murray,  with 
Morton,  rode  in  deep  conversation  before  a  chosen  band  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished followers,  amongst  whom  came  Halbert  Olendlnning.  But  the 
preacher  Henry  Warden,  who,  upon  leaving  the  Monastery,  had  instantly 
joined  Ihem,  was  the  only  person  admitted  to  their  conference. 

"You  are  determined,  then,"  said  Morton  to  Murray,  "to  give  the 
heiress  of  Avenel,  with  all  her  pretensions,  to  this  nameless  and  obscure 
yonng  man  ?" 

"  Hath  not  Warden  told  you,"  said  Murray,  "  that  they  have  been  bred 
together,  and  are  lovers  from  their  youth  upward?" 

"  And  that  they  are  both,"  said  Warden,   "  by  means  which  may  be 
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almost  termed  roiraculoua,  resoued  from  the  delusions  of  Rome,  and  brought 
within  the  pale  of  the  true  church.  My  residence  at  Glendearg  hath  made 
me  well  acquainted  with  these  things.  Ill  would  it  beseem  my  habit  and 
my  calling,  to  thrust  myself  into  match-making  and  giving  in  marriage, 
hut  worse  were  it  in  me  to  see  your  lordships  do  needless  wrong  to  the 
feelings  which  are  proper  to  our  nature,  and  which,  being  indulged  honestly 
and  under  the  restraints  of  religion,  become  a  pledge  of  domestic  quiet 
here,  and  future  happiness  in  a  better  world.  I  say,  Uiat  j^ou  wilt  do  ill  to 
rend  those  ties  asunder,  and  to  give  this  maiden  to  the  kinsman  of  Lord 
Morton,  though  Lord  Morton's  kinsman  he  be." 

"  These  are  fair  reasons,  my  Lord  of  Murray,"  said  Morton,  "  why  you 
should  refuse  me  so  simple  a  boon  as  to  bestow  this  silly  damsel  upon 
young  Bennygask.  Speak  out  plainly,  my  lord  ;  say  you  would  rather  sea 
the  Castle  of  Avonol  in  the  hands  of  one  who  owes  his  name  and  esistenea 
solely  to  your  favour,  than  in  the  power  of  a  Douglas,  and  of  my  kintt- 

"  My  Lord  of  Morton,"  said  Murray,  "  I  have  done  nothing  in  this  matter 
which  should  aggrieve  you.  This  young  man  Glendinning  has  done  me 
good  service,  and  may  do  me  more.  My  promise  was  in  some  degree 
passed  to  him,  and  that  while  Julian  Avenel  was  alive,  when  aught  beside 
the  maiden's  lily  hand  would  havs  been  hard  to  come  by ;  whereas,  you 
never  tliought  of  such  an  alliance  for  jour  kinsman,  till  j'ou  saw  Julian  lie 
dead  yonder  on  the  field,  and  knew  his  land  tfl  be  a  waif  free  to  the  first 
who  could  seize  it.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you  do  leas  than  justice  to  your 
gallant  kinsman,  in  wishing  him  a  bride  bred  up_  under  the  milk-pail ;  for 
this  girl  is  a  peasant  wencn  in  all  but  the  accident  of  birth.  I  thought 
you  had  more  deep  respect  for  the  honour  of  the  Douglasses." 

"  The  honour  of  the  Douglasses  is  safe  in  my  keeping,"  answered  Morton, 
haughtily ;  "  that  of  other  ancient  families  may  suffer  as  well  as  the  name 
of  Avenel,  if  rustics  are  to  be  matched  with  the  blood  of  our  ancient 
barons." 

"  This  is  but  idle  talking,"  answered  Lord  Murray ;  "  in  times  like  these, 
we  must  look  to  men  and  not  to  pedigrees.  Hay  was  but  a  rustic  before 
the  battle  of  Loncarty  — the  bloody  yoke  actually  dragged  the  plough  ere 
it  was  emblaaoned  on  a  crest  by  the  herald.  Times  of  action  make  princes 
into  peasants,  and  boors  into  baroDS.  AUrfamilies  have  sprung  from  one 
mean  man ;  and  it  is  well  if  they  have  never  degenerated  from  his  virtue 
who  raised  them  first  from  obscurity." 

"  My  Lord  of  Murray  will  please  to  except  the  house  of  Douglas,"  said 
Morton,  haughtily  ;  "  men  have  seen  it  in  the  tree,  but  never  in  the  sapling 
— have  seed  it  in  the  stream,  but  never  in  the  fountain.*     In  the  earliest  of 

•  The  lalE  eicellenl  aiij  IslwrtoM  anuquair,  Mr.  OtoJiK  ChilnietJ,  ha)  tebaliBd  ths  ™ant  of  Ihn  Hcom 

hTdlMtoluinlnHDDB'riiHibaBQiFUmmBUaB.arThMbidd  Ihs  Ileialii|r,M whom  Amold,  AMnl  i< 

inln°«uuglTH  to  Suk  Snt  llnksr  !tae  duln  of  tilli-diwdi  to  DoD()Bida)a.'  Hmsa,  ha  mn,  Oa  IkmiLr 
iTtiK  reDDdnda  Lhelr  flunlJy  doiuli,  or  u^BoivlBdffa  ttali  olHciirB  Flanins  bb  thBlr  BiiDeBtDr.   TheatekL  iha 

EOD  Wi^UB,  wlio  iQfHil£d  flil  Btfal*,  BOllad  Unaalf.  nod  waa  namedln  oilier*,  I>«  DogllH ;"  AUd  ha  nlera 

IliipraaoBlwa  ia  one  wfaloll  I  Scotarawi  will  adaiiK  mwOUBsLf.  anj  only  apon  ODdcniable  leBlimonr :  aitd 
1  is  mat  lo  rtrong  gnranda  of  ohaUai^a,  llu  (raatnl  ■ulhor-nrtUl  all  UK  mpaet  lo  Mr.  Chalmers  whidi 
_._. —  ^_j  jc_™s L :>  :..  »^  ».._mjQ- ta  t^,  ihH  opportunhy  tfi  Pa«  UMia  [daaaihla 

^_ ^ FHs^Umr  CJrt  fkUHT  or  the  first  WiUiaani*  Dootlaa.  or 
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our  Soottiah  annaU,  the  Black  Douglas  was  powerful  and  distinguished  aa 

"  I  bond  to  the  honours  of  the  house  of  DouRlaa,"  said  Murray,  some- 
■what  ironically ;  "  I  am  conscious  we  of  the  Eojal  House  have  little  rij;ht 
to  competo  with  them  in  dignity — What  though  we  have  worn  crowns  and 
carried  sceptres  for  a  few  generations,  if  our  genealogy  moves  no  farther 
hack  than  to  the  humble  Alanua  Dapijerl"* 

Morton's  cheek  reddened  as  he  was  about  to  reply ;  but  Henry  Warden 
availed  himself  of  the  liberty  which  the  Protestant  clergj  long  possessed, 
and  exerted  it  to  interrupt  a  discussion  which  was  becoming  too  eager  and 
personal  to  be  friendly. 

"  My  lords,"  he  said,  "  I  must  be  bold  in  discharging  the  duty  of  my 
Master,  It  is  a  shame  and  scandal  to  bear  two  nobles,  whose  hands  have 
been  so  forward  in  the  work  of  reformation,  fall  into  discord  about  such 
vain  follies  as  now  occupy  your  thoughts.  Bethink  you  how  long  you  have 
thought  -with  one  mind,  seen  with  one  eye,  hoard  with  one  ear,  confirmed 
by  your  union  the  congregation  of  tlie  Church,  appalled  hy  your  joint 
authority  the  congregation  of  Anti-Christ ;  and  will  you  now  fall  into  dis- 
cord, about  an  old  decayed  castle  and  a  few  barren  hills,  about  the  loves 
and  likings  of  an  humble  spearmim,  and  a  damsel  bred  in  the  same  obscu- 
rity, or  about  the  still  vainer  questions  of  idle  genealogy  1" 

"The  good  man  hath  spoken  right,  noble  Douglas,"  said  Murray,  reach- 
ing him  his  hand,  "  our  union  is  too  essential  to  the  good  cause  to  be  broken 
off  upon  such  idle  terms  of  dissension.  I  am  fised  to  gratify  Glendinning 
in  this  matter — my  promise  is  passed.  The  wars,  in  which  I  have  had  my 
share,  have  made  many  a  family  miserable ;  I  will  at  least  try  if  I  may  not 

make  one  happy.    There  are  maids  and  manors  enow  in  Scotland. Ipn>- 

mise  you,  my  noble  ally,  that  young  Benpjgaak  shall  be  richly  wived." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Warden,  "  you  speak  nohly,  and  like  a  Christian.  Alas  I 
this  is  a  land  of  hatred  and  bloodshed — let  us  not  chase  from  thence  the  few 
traces  that  remain  of  gentle  and  domestic  love.  —  And  be  not  too  eager  for 
wealth  to  thy  noble  kinsman,  my  Lord  of  Morton,  seeing  contentment  in 
the  marriage  state  no  way  depends  on  it." 

"  If  you  allude  to  my  family  misfortune,"  said  Morton,  whose  Countess, 
wedded  by  him  for  her  estate  and  honours,  was  insane  in  her  mind,  "the 
habit  you  wear,  and  the  liberty,  or  rather  license,  of  your  profession,  pro- 
tect you  from  roy  resentment." 

"  Alas  I  ray  lord,"  replied  Warden,  "  how  quick  and  sensitive  is  our  self- 
loTB  I  When  pressing  forward  in  our  high  calling,  we  point  out  the  errors 
of  the  Sovereign,  who  praises  our  boldness  more  than  the  noble  Morton  ? 
But  touch  we  upon  his  own  sore,  which  most  needs  iancing,  and  he  shrinks 
from  the  fiuthful  chirurgeon  in  fear  and  impatient  anger  I" 

e  tbi  Biiia  whioh  were  unuitEd  to  WUllum  Oa  l)aiiili.a,'aaa  vvbien  conBtiluUd  the  Diiemal 
»,  nngulEiriy  enDoerL  ihal  tbs  laods  snnLad  hj  the  Al,bol  of  Kelsii  lo  Tbeobaldus  Rv*.- 
k"' -.'TH  uf  wKioli  WiUiun  de  Deuiclte  wu  In  poSHUlPH^    Ndy,  jl  would  mppenr,  fnrniroin- 

loDEuu  in  tlw  iiRSceoUJiisr  fauenuiiii.    But  if  WjIEIari  de  Duu^es  did  ont  Bocceeil  TlK^Miu 
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■d  aqlinuary  dBtaetsd  In  Mill  WaUar,  Ills  daieaiidiBt  Df  Allan,  ttaa 
iia  cue  Conauaror  Ilia  GattlH  uT  Oftwaatr*  In  Sbtopaldn^  and  waa  tha 
n«i!es,1>7^ai«i™.WlUUiiii,BiiHl  lirliliaeociulaoii,  Walter,  tlu 
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"  Enough  of  this,  good  and  reverend  sir,"  said  Murray ;  "  you  transgress 
the  prudence  yourself  recommended  even  now. — We  sre  now  close  upon  the 
village,  and  the  proud  Abbot  is  come  forth  at  the  head  of  bis  bive.  Thou 
hsst  pleaded  ■well  for  him,  Warden,  otherwise  I  had  taken  this  occasion  to 
pull  down  the  nest,  and  chase  away  the  rooks." 

"  Nay,  but  do  not  so,"  said  Warden ;  "  this  William  Allan,  whom  they 
call  the  Abbot  Eustatius,  is  a  man  whose  misfortunes  would  more  prejudice 
our  cause  than  his  prosperity.  You  cannot  inflict  more  than  he  will  endure ; 
and  the  more  that  he  is  made  to  bear,  the  higher  will  be  the  inQuence  of  his 
talents  and  his  courage.  In  bis  conventaai  throne  he  will  be  but  coldly 
looked  on  — disliked,  it  may  be,  and  envied.  But  turn  his  crucifix  of  gold 
into  a  crucifix  of  wood  — iet  him  travel  through  the  land,  an  oppreeeed  and 
impoverished  man,  and  his  patience,  his  eloquence,  and  learning,  will  win 
more  hearts  from  the  good  cause,  than  all  the  mitred  abbots  of  Scotland 
have  been  able  to  make  prej  of  during  the  last  hundred  years." 

"Tushl  tuahl  man,"  said  Morton,  "the  revenues  of  the  Halidome  will 


bring  more  men,  spears,  and  horses,  into  the  field  in  one  day,  than  his 
preaching  in  a  whole  lifetime.  These  are  not  the  days  of  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, when  monks  could -march  armies  from  England  to  Jerusalem ;  but  gold 
and  good  deeds  will  still  do  as  much  or  more  than  ever.  Had  Julian  Avonel 
had  but  a  score  or  two  more  men  this  morning.  Sir  John  Foster  had  not 
missed  a  worse  vrelcome.  I  say,  confiscating  the  monk's  revenues  is  draw- 
ing his  faDR- teeth." 

"  We  will  surely  lay  him  under  contribution,"  said  Murray ;  "  and,  more- 
over, if  be  desires  to  remain  in  his  Abbey,  be  will  do  well  to  produce  Piercie 
Shafton." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  they  entered  the  market-place,  distinguished  by  their 
complete  armonr  and  their  lofty  plumes,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  fol- 
lowers bearing  their  colours  and  badges.  Both  these  powerful  nobles,  but 
more  especially  Murray,  so  nearly  allied  U>  the  crown,  had  at  that  time  a 
retinue  and  household  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Scottish  royalty.  As 
they  advanced  into  the  market-place,  a  pursuivant,  pressing  forward  from 
their  train,  addressed  the  monks  in  these  words :  —  "  The  Abbot  of  Swnt 
Mary's  is  commanded  to  appear  before  the  Earl  of  Murray." 

'■  The  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's,"  said  Eustace,  "  is,  in  the  patrimony  of  his 
Convent,  superior  to  every  temporal  lord.  Let  the  Earl  of  Murray,  if  he 
seeks  him,  come  himself  to  his  presence," 

On  receiving  this  answer,  Murray  smiled  scornfully,  and,  dismounting 
from  his  lofty  saddle,  he  advanced,  aooompanied  by  Morton,  and  followed 
by  others,  to  the  body  of  monks  assembled  around  the  cross.  There  was  an 
appearance  of  shrinking  among  them  at  the  approach  of  the  heretic  lord, 
so  dreaded  and  so  powerful.  But  the  Abbot,  casting  on  them  a  glance  of 
rebuke  and  encouragement,  stepped  forth  from  their  ranks  like  a  courageous 
leader,  when  he  sees  that  hia  personal  valour  must  be  displayed  to  revive 
the  drooping  courage  of  his  followers.  "  Lord  James  Stewart,"  he  said, 
"  or  Earl  of  Murray,  if  that  bo  thy  title,  I,  Eustadus,  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's, 
demand  by  what  right  you  have  tilled  our  peaceful  village,  and  surrounded 
our  brethren,  with  these  bands  of  armed  men  ?  If  hospit:J.ity  is  sought,  we 
have  never  refused  it  te  courteous  asking  —  if  violence  be  meant  against 
peaceful  churchmen,  let  us  know  at  once  the  pretest  and  the  object?" 

"  Sir  Abbot,"  said  Murray,  "  your  language  would  better  have  become 
another  age,  and  a  presence  inferior  to  ours.  We  come  not  hero  to  reply  to 
your  interrogations,  but  to  demand  of  you  why  you  have  broken  the  peace, 
collecting  your  vassals  in  arms,  and  c-avoeating  the  Queen's  lieges,  whereby 
many  men  have  been  slain,  and  much  trouble,  perchance  breach  of  amity 
with  England,  is  likely  to  arise  ?" 

"iiipus  iiifahiila,"  answered  the  Abbot,  scornfully.  "  The  wolf  aoeused 
tlie  sheep  of  muddjing  the  sircam  when  he  drank  in  it  above  her  —  but  it 
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served  as  a  preteit  for  deTouring  her.  Conyooate  the  Queen's  lieges!  I 
did  so  to  defend  the  Queen's  land  against  foreigners.  I  did  but  toy  duty ; 
and  I  regret  I  had  not  the  means  to  do  it  more  effectually." 

"  And  was  it  also  a  part  of  your  duty  to  receive  and  harbour  tie  Queen 
of  England's  rebel  and  traitor;  and  to  inflame  a  war  betwi:it  England  and 
Scotland?"  said  Murray. 

"  In  my  younger  days,  my  lord,"  answered  tJie  Abbot,  with  the  same 
intrepidity,  "  a  war -with  England  was  no  such  dreaded  matter;  and  not 
merely  a  mitred  abbot,  bound  by  hie  rule  to  show  hospitality  and  afford 
sanctuary  to  all,  but  the  poorest  Scottish  peasant,  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  have  pleaded  fear  of  England  as  the  reason  for  shutting  his  door  against 
a  persecuted  exile.  But  in  those  olden  days,  the  English  seldoca  saw  the 
face  of  a  Scottish  nobleman,  save  through  the  bars  of  his  visor." 

"Monk!"  said  the  Earl  of  Morton,  sternly,  "this  insolence  will  little 
avail  thee ;  the  days  are  gone  by  when  Rome's  priests  were  permitted  to 
braye  noblemen  with  impunity.  Give  us  up  this  Piercie  Shafton,  or  by  my 
lather's  crest  I  will  set  thy  Abbey  in  a  bright  flame !" 

"  And  if  thou  dost.  Lord  of  Morton,  its  ruins  will  tumble  above  the  tombs 
of  thine  own  ancestors.  Be  the  issue  as  God  wills,  the  Abbot  of  Sai&t 
Mary's  gives  up  no  one  whom  he  hath  promised  to  protect." 

"  Abbot !"  said  Murray,  "  bethink  thee  ere  we  are  driven  to  deal  roughly 
—  the  hands  of  these  men,"  he  smd,  pointing  to  the  soldiers,  "  will  make 
wild  work  among  shrines  and  cells,  if  we  are  compelled  to  undertake  a 
search  for  this  Englishman." 

"  Ye  shall  not  need,"  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd ;  and,  advancing  grace- 
fully before  the  Earls,  the  Eiiphuist  flung  from  him  the  mantle  in  vrhich  he 
was  muffled,  "Via  tiie  cloud  that  shadowed  Shafton!"  stud  he;  "behold, 
my  lords,  the  Knight  of  Wilverton,  who  spares  you  the  guilt  of  violence 
and  sacrilege." 

"I  protest  before  God  and  man  agwnst  any  infraction  of  the  privileges 
of  this  house,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  by  an  .attempt  to  impose  violent  hands 

SDon  the  person  of  this  noble  knight.  If  there  be  yet  spirit  in  a  Scottish 
arliament,  wo  will  make  you  hear  of  this  elsewhere,  my  lords  1" 

"  Spare  your  threats,"  said  Murray;  "it  maybe,  my  purpose  with  Sir 
Piercie  Sha^n  is  not  such  as  thou  d<mt  suppose — Attach  nim,  pursuivant, 
as  our  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue." 

"  I  yield  myself,"  said  the  Buphuist,  "  reserving  my  right  to  defy  my 
Lord  of  Murray  and  my  Lord  of  Morton  to  single  duel,  even  as  one  gentle- 
man may  demand  satisfaction  of  another." 

"  You  shall  not  want  those  who  will  answer  your  challenge,  Sir  Knight," 
replied  Morton,  "  without  aspiring  to  men  above  thine  own  degree." 

"  And  where  am  I  to  find  these  superlative  champions,"  said  the  English 
knight,  "  whose  blood  tuns  more  pure  than  that  of  Piercie  Shaflon  t" 

"Here  is  a  flight  for  you,  my  lord  1"  said  Murray. 

"As  ever  waa  flown  by  a  wild-goose,"  said  Stawarth  Bolton,  who  had 
now  approached  to  the  front  of  the  party. 

"  Who  dared  to  say  that  word  ?"  said  the  Euphuist,  his  face  crimson  with 
rage. 

"  Tut !  man,"  said  Bolton,  "  make  the  best  of  it,  thy  mother's  father  was 
but  a  tailor,  old  OverBtitch  of  Holderness — Why,  what!  because  thou  art  a 
misproud  bird,  and  despiseth  tbine  own  natural  lineage,  and  rufflest  in  un- 
paid silks  and  velvets,  and  keepest  company  with  gallants  and  cutters,  must 
we  lose  our  memory  for  that  ?  Thy  mother,  Moll  Overstitch,  was  the  pret- 
tiest wench  in  those  parts  — she  was  wedded  by  wild  Shafton  of  Wilverton, 
who  men  say,  was  akin  to  the  Piercie  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket." 

"  Help  the  knight  to  some  strong  waters,"  said  Morton ;  "  he  hath  fallen 
from  such  a  height,  that  he  is  stunned  with  the  tumble," 

In  fact,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  looked  like  a  man  stricken  by  a  thunderbolt. 
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while,  notwithManding  the  seriouBnefla  of  the  Hceoe  hitherto,  no  one  of  those 
present,  not  even  the  Abbot  himself,  could  refrain  from  laughing  at  the 
rueful  and  mortified  espression  of  his  face. 

"Laugh  on,"  he  said  at  length,  "laugh  on,  mj  masters,"  shrugging  his 
shoulders ;  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  be  offended — yet  would  I  know  full  fain  from 
that  squire  who  is  laughing  with  the  loudest,  how  he  had  discovered  this 
unhappy  blot  in  an  otherwise  spotless  lineage,  and  for  what  purpose  he  hath 
made  ft  known  V 

"/make  it  known?"  said  Halbert  Glendinning,  in  astonishment, — for  to 
him  this  pathetic  appeal  was  made,  —  "I  never  heard  the  thing  till  thia 
moment."* 

"  Why,  did  not  that  old  rude  soldier  learn  it  from  thee  V  said  the  knight, 
in  increasing  amazement. 

"Not  I,  by  Heaven!"  said  Bolton;  "I  never  saw  the  youth  in  my  life 
before." 

"  But  you  have  seen  him  ere  now,  my  worthy  master,"  said  Dame  Glen- 
dinning, bursting  in  her  turn  from  the  crowd.  "  My  son,  this  is  Stawarth 
Bolton,  he  to  whom  we  owe  life,  and  the  means  of  preserving  it  —  if  he  be 
a  prisoner,  aa  seems  most  likely,  use  thine  interest  with  these  noble  lorda 
to  be  kind  to  the  widow's  friend." 

"  What,  my  Dame  of  the  Glen  1"  said  Bolton,  "  thy  brow  is  more  withered, 
as  well  as  mine,  since  we  met  last,  but  thy  tongue  holds  the  touch  better 
than  ray  arm.  This  boy  of  thine  gave  me  the  foil  sorely  this  morning. 
The  Brown  Varlet  has  turned  as  eWut  a  trooper  as  I  prophesied ;  and  where 
i8  White  Head  V 

"  Alas !"  said  the  mother,  looking  down,  "  Edward  has  taken  orders,  and 
become  a  monk  of  this  Abbey." 

"  A  monk  and  a  soldier  1— Evil  trades  both,  my  good  dame.  Better  have 
made  one  a  good  master  fashioner,  like  old  Overstitch,  of  Holderness.  I 
sighed  when  I  envied  you  the  two  bonny  children,  but  I  sigh  not  now  to  call 
either  the  monk  or  the  soldier  mine  own.  The  soldier  dies  in  the  field,  the 
monk  scarce  lives  in  the  cloister." 

"  My  dearest  mother,"  said  Halbert,  "  where  is  Edward — can  I  not  speak 

"  He  has  just  left  us  for  the  present,"  said  Father  Philip,  "  upon  a  message 
from  the  Lord  Abbot." 

"And  Mary,  raj  dearest  mother?"  said  Halbert. — Mary  Avenel  was  not 
far  distant,  and  the  three  were  soon  withdrawn  from  the  crowd,  to  hoar  and 
relate  their  various  chances  of  fortune. 

While  the  subordinate  personages  thus  disposed  of  themselves,  the  Abbot 
held  serious  discussion  with  the  two  Earls,  and,  partly  yielding  to  their 
demands,  partly  defending  himself  with  skill  and  eloquence,  was  enabled 
to  make  a  composition  for  his  Convent,  which  left  it  provisionally  in  no 
'■  lati on  than  before.  The  Earls  were  the  more  reluctant  to  drive 
0  extremity,  since  he  protested,  that  if  urged  beyond  what  his 

e  would  comply  with,  he  would  throw  the  whole  lands  of  the 

Monastery  into  the  Queen  of  Scotland's  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  at  her 
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pleasure.  This  would  not  have  answered  the  views  of  the  Earla,  Trho  wer« 
contented,  for  the  time,  with  a  moderate  sacrifice  of  money  and  lands. 
Matters  being  so  far  Bottled,  the  Abbot  became  anxious  for  the  fate  of  Sir 
Pieroie  Shafton,  and  implored  mercy  in  his  behalf. 

"  He  is  a  coxcomb,"  he  said,  "my  lords,  but  he  ia  a  generous,  though  a 
vain  fool ; ,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  you  have  this  day  done  him  more  pain 
than  if  you  had  run  a  poniard  into  him," 

"Kun  a  needle  into  him  you  mean,  Abbot,"  said  the  Eari  of  Morton; 
"  by  mine  honour,  I  thought  this  crandson  of  a  fashioner  of  doublets  was 
descended  from  a  crowned  head  at  JeastI" 

"I  hold  with  the  Abbot,"  said  Murray;  "there  were  little  honour  in 
Burrendering  him  to  Elizabeth,  but  he  shall  bo  sent  where  he  can  do  her  no 
injury.  Our  pursuivant  and  Bolton  shall  escort  him  to  Dunbar,  and  ship 
him  off  for  Flandors,  —  But  soft,  here  he  comes,  and  leading  a  female,  as  1 
think." 

"Lords  and  others,"  said  the  English  knight  with  great  solenmily, 
"make  way  for  the  Lady  of  Piercie  Shafton  — a  secret  which  I  listed  not 
to  make  known,  till  fate,  which  hath  betrayed  what  I  vainly  strove  to  con- 
ceal, makes  me  less  desirous  to  hide  that  which  I  now  announce  to  you." 

"It  is  Myaie  Happer,  the  Miller's  daughter,  on  my  life!"  said  Tibb 
Taoket.     "  I  thought  the  pride  of  these  Piercies  would  have  a  fa'." 

"It  is  indeed  the  lovely  Mysinda,"  said  the  knight^  "whose  merits 
towards  her  devoted  servant  deserved  higher  rank  than  he  had  to  bestow." 

"  I  suspect,  though,"  said  Murray,  "  that  we  should  not  have  heard  of 
the  Miller's  daughter  being  made  a  lady,  had  not  the  knight  proTed  to  be 
the  grandson  of  a  tailor." 

"My  lord,"  said  Piercie  Shafton,  "it  is  poor  valour  to  strike  him  that 
cannot  smite  again ;  and  I  hope  you  will  consider  what  is  due  to  a  prisoner 
by  the  law  of  arms,  and  say  nothing  more  on  this  odious  subject.  When  I 
am  once  more  mine  own  man,  I  will  find  a  new  road  to  dignity." 

"  Shape  one,  I  presume,"  said  the  Earl  of  Morton, 

"  Nay,  Douglas,  you  will  drive  him  mad,"  eaid  Murray ;  "  besides,  we 
have  other  matter  in  hand — I  must  see  Warden  wod  Glendinning  with  Ma^ 
Avene!,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  his  wife's  castle  without  delay.  It 
will  be.best  done  ere  our  forces  leave  these  parts." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Miller,  "  have  the  like  grist  to  grind ;  for  I  hope  some 
one  of  the  good  fathers  will  wed  my  wenoh  with  her  gay  bridegroom," 

"It  needs  not,"  said  Shafton;  "the  ceremonial  hath  been  solemnly 
performed," 

"  It  wiil  not  be  tho  worse  of  another  bolting,"  said  the  Miller ;  "  it  is 
always  beat  to  be  sure,  as  I  say  when  I  chance  to  take  multure  twice  from 
the  same  meal-sack," 

"  Stave  the  miller  off  him,"  said  Murray,  "  or  he  will  worry  him  dead. 
The  Abbot,  my  lord,  offers  us  the  hospitality  of  the  Convent ;  I  move  we 
should  repair  hither,  Sir  Piercie  and  all  of  us,  I  must  Icarn  to  know  the 
Maid  of  Avenel  — to-morrow  I  must  act  as  her  father  — All  Scotland  sliall 
Bee  how  Murray  can  reward  a  faithful  servant." 

Mary  Avenel  and  her  lover  avoided  meeting  the  Abbot,  and  took  up  their 
temporary  abode  in  a  house  of  the  village,  where  next  day  their  hanift  were 
united  by  the  Protestant  preacher  in  presence  of  the  two  Earls.  On  the 
same  day  Kereie  Sliaft«n  and  his  bride  departed,  under  an  escort  which  was 
to  conduct  him  to  the  seaside,  and  see  him  emt)ark  for  the  Low  Countries. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  the  bands  of  the  Earls  were  under  march 
to  the  Castle  of  Avend,  to  invest  the  young  bridegroom  with  the  property 
of  his  wife,  which  was  surrendered  to  them  without  opposition. 

But  not  without  those  omens  which  seemed  to  mark  every  remarkable 
event  which  befell  the  fated  family,  did  Mary  take  possession  of  the  ancient 
aastle  of  her  forefathers.     Tho  same  warlike  form  which  had  appeared  more 
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than  trnco  at  Glendeafg,  was  seen  by  Tibb  Tacket  and  Martin,  who  returned 
with  their  young  mistress  to  pavtake  her  altered  fortuoee.  It  glided  before 
the  oayalcade  as  thej  advanced  upon  the  long  causeway,  paused  at  each 
drawbridge,  and  flourished  its  hand,  as  in  triumph,  as  it  disappeared  under 
the  gloomy  archway,  which  was  surmounted  hj  the  insignia  of  the  house 
of  Avenol.  The  two  trusty  servants  made  their  vision  only  known  to  Dame 
Glendinning,  who,  with  much  prido  of  heart,  had  accompanied  her  son  to 
see  him  take  his  rank  among  the  barons  of  the  land,  "  Oh,  my  dear  bairn !" 
she  exclaimed,  when  she  heard  the  tale,  "the  castle  is  a  grand  place  to  be 
sure,  but  I  wish  ye  dinna  a'  desire  to  be  back  in  the  quiet  braes  of  Glen- 
dearg  before  the  play  be  played  out,"  But  this  natural  reflection,  springing 
from  maternal  ansiety,  was  soon  forgotten  amid  the  busy  and  pleasing  tasK 
of  examining  and  admiring  the  new  habitation  of  her  son. 

While  tbese  affyrs  were  passing,  Edward  had  hidden  himself  and  his 
sorrows  in  the  paternal  Tower  of  Gtlendearg,  where  every  object  was  full  of 
matter  for  bitter  reflection.  The  Abbot's  kindness  had  despatched  him 
thither  upon  pretence  of  placing  some  papers  belonging  to  tne  Abbey  in 
safety  and  secrecy ;  but  in  reality  to  prevent  his  witnessing  the  triumpfi.  of 
bis  brother.  Through  the  deserted  apartments,  the  scene  of  so  many  bitter 
reflections,  the  unhappy  youth  stalked  like  a  discontented  ghost,  conjuring 
up  around  him  at  every  step  new  suly'ects  for  sorrow  and  for  aelf-torment. 
Impatient,  at  length,  of  the  state  of  irritation  and  aconized  recollection  ia 
which  he  found  himself,  he  rushed  out  and  walked  hastily  np  the  glen,  as 
if  to  shake  off  the  load  which  hung  upon  his  mind.  The  sun  was  setting 
when  he  reached  the  entrance  of  Corri-nan-shian,  and  the  recollection  of 
what  he  had  seen  when  he  last  visited  that  haunted  ravine,  burst  on  his 
mind.  lie  was  in  a  humour,  hovrovor,  rather  to  seek  out  danger  than  to 
avoid  it. 

"  I  will  face  this  mystic  being,"  he  said ;  "  sho  foretold  the  fate  which  has 
wrapt  me  in  this  dress, — I  will  know  whether  she  has  aught  else  to  tell  me 
of  a  life  which  cannot  but  bo  miserable." 

He  failed  not  to  see  the  White  Spirit  seated  by  her  accustomed  haunt,  and 
singing  in  her  usual  low  and  sweet  tone.  While  she  sung,  she  seemed  to 
look  with  sorrow  on  her  golden  zone,  which  was  now  diminished  to  tha 
fineness  of  a.  silken  thread. 


The  Tision  seemed  to  weep  while  she  sung;  and  the  words  impressed  on 
Edward  a  melancholy  belief,  that  the  alliance  of  Mary  with  hta  brother 
might  be  fatal  to  them  both. 


Here  terminates  the  First  Part  of  the  Senedictine's  Hanuscript.  I  have 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  precise  period  of  the  story,  as  the  dates 
cannot  be  exactly  reconciled  with  those  of  the  most  accredited  histories. 
But  it  is  astonishing  how  careless  the  writers  of  ITtopia  are  upon  these 
important  subjects.  I  observe  that  the  learned  Mr.  Laurence  Templeton, 
in  his  late  publication  entitled  Ivanhoe,  has  not  only  blessed  the  bod  )f 
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Edward  the  Confessor  ■with  an.  offspring  unknown  to  history,  with  svindry 
other  solecisms  of  the  same  kind,  but  has  inverted  the  order  of  nature,  and 
feasted  his  swine  with  acnrns  in  the  midst  of  summer.  All  that  can  be 
alleged  hj  the  warmest  admirer  of  tins  author  amounts  t^  this,  —  that  the 
oiroumstanoea  objected  to  are  just  aa  true  as  the  rest  of  the  storj  ;  which 
appears  to  me  (more  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  aooms)  to  be  a  very 
imperfect  defence,  and  that  the  author  will  do  well  to  profit  by  Captain 
Absolute's  advice  to  his  servant,  and  never  tell  him  more  lies  than  are 
indispensably  necessary. 
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THE     ABBOT; 

BEII^G  THE  SEQUEL  TO  THE  MONASTERY. 


INTRODUCTION— (1831.) 

Fkom  what  33  said  in  tbo  Introduction  to  the  Monastery,  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  inferred,  that  the  Author  considered  that  romance  as  eomothing  yery 
like  a  failure.  It  is  true,  the  booksellers  did  not  complain  of  the  sale,  be- 
cause, unless  on  yery  felicitous  oeonsions,  or  on  those  which  are  equally  the 
reverse,  literary  popularity  is  not  gained  or  lost  hy  a  single  publication. 
Ijeisure  must  be  allowed  for  the  tide  both  to  flow  and  ebb.  But  I  was  con- 
scious that,  in  my  situation,  not  to  advance  was  in  some  degree  to  recede, 
and  being  naturally  unwilling  to  think  that  the  principle  of  decay  lay  in 
myself,  I  was  at  least  desirous  to  know  of  a  certainty,  whether  the  degree 
of  discountfcnance  which  I  had  incurred,  was  now  owing  tfl  an  ill-managed 
story,  or  an  ill-ehosen  subject. 

I  was  never,  I  confess,  one  of  those  who  are  willing  to  suppose  the  brains 
of  an  author  to  be  a  kind  cf  milk,  which  will  not  stand  above  a  single  . 
creaming,  and  who  are  eternally  harping  to  young  authors  to  husband  their 
efforts,  and  to  bo  chary  of  their  reputation,  lest  it  grow  backnoyed.in  the 
eyes  of  men.  Perhaps  I  was,  and  have  always  been,  the  more  indifferent 
to  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  I  might  be  hold  as  an  ftuthor,  because 
1  did  not  put  so  high  a  Talue  as  many. others  upon  what  is  termed  literary 
reputation  in  the  abstract,  or  at  least  upon  the  species  of  popularity  which 
had  fallen  to  my  shave ;  for  though  it  were  worse  than  affectation  to  deny- 
that  my  vanity  was  satisfied  at  my  sncceBs  in  the  department  in  which 
chance  had  in  some  measure  enlisted  me,  I  was,  nevertheless,  far  from 
thinking  that  the  noveUst  or  romance-writer  stands  high  in  the  Tanks  of 
literature.  But  I  spare  the  reader  farther  egotism  on  this  subject,  as  I  have 
expressed  my  opinion  very  fully  in  the  Introductory  Ipisile  to  the  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,  first  edition ;  and,  although  it  be  composed  in  nn  imaginary 
character,  it  is  as  sincere  and  candid  as  if  it  had  been  writt«n  "without  my 
gown  and  band." 

In  a  word,  when  I  considered  myself  as  having  been  unsuooessful  in  the 
Monastery,  I  was  tempted  to  try  whether  I  could  not  restore,  even  at  the 
risk  of  totally  losing,  my  so-called  reputation,  hy  a  now  hazard —  I  looked 
round  my  library,  and  could  not  but  observe,  that,  from  the  time  of  Ohnocer 
to  that  of  Byron,  the  most  popular  authors  had  been  the  most  prolific. 
Even  the  aristarch  Johnson  allowed  that  the  quality  of  readiness  and  pro- 
fusion had  a  merit  in  itself,  independent  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  com- 
position. Talking  of.  Churchill,  I  believe,  who  had  little  merit  in  his 
prejudiced  eyes,  he  allowed  him  that  of  fertility,  with  some  such  qualifica- 
tion as  this,  "Aorab-appie  can  bear  but  crabs  after  all;  but  there  is  a  great 
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difference  in  favour  of  that  which  hears  a  large  quaatiiy  of  frait,  boireTer 
indifferent,  and  that  -which  produces  only  a  few," 

Looking  more  attentively  at  the  patriarchs  of  literature,  whose  carf  er  was 
aa  long  as  it  was  brilliant,  I  thoug(it  I  perceived  that  in  the- busy  and  pro- 
longea  course' of  exertion,  there  were  no  doubt  occasional  failures,  hut  tnat 
Btill  those  who  were  fivouriteB  of  their  age  triumphed  over  these  miscar- 
riages. By  the  new  efforts  which  they  made,  their  errors  -were  obliterated, 
they  becajue  identified  with  the  literature  of  their  country,  and  after  having 
long  received  law  from  the  critics,  came  in  some  degree  to  impose  it.  And 
when  such  a  writer  was  at  length  called  from  the  scene,  his  death  first  made 
the  public  sensible  what  a  lar^  share  he  had  occupied  in  their  attention, 
I  recollected  a  passage  in  Onmm's  Correspondence,  that  while  the  unex- 
hausted Voltaire  sent  forth  tract  ator  tract  to  the  very  close  of  a  long  life, 
the  first  impression  made  by  each  as  it  appeared,  was,  that  it  was  inferior 
to  its  predecessors  ]  an  opinion  adopted  from  the  general  idea  that  the  Patri- 
arch of  Ferney  must  at  last  find  the  point  from  -which  he  was  to  decline. 
But  the  opinion  of  the  public  finally  ranked  in  suceession  the  last  of  Vol- 
taire's Essays  on  the  same  footing  with  those  which  had  formerly  charmed 
the  French  nation.  The  inference  from  this  and  similar  facts  seemed  to  me 
to  be,  that  new  works  were  often  judged  of  by  the  public,  not  so  much 
from  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  as  from  eitrinsic  ideas  which  readers  had 
previously  formed  with  regard  to  them,  and  over  which  a  writer  might  hope 
to  triumph  by  patience  and  by  eiertion.     There  is  risk  in  the  attempt ; 

But  this  is  a  chance  incident  to  every  literary  attempt,  and  by  which  men 
of  a  sanguine  tamper  are  little  moved. 

I  may  illustrate  what  I  mean,  by  the  feelings  of  most  men  in  travelling. 
If  wo  have  found  any  stage  particularly  tedious,  or  in  an  especial  degree 
interesting,  particularly  short,  or  much  longer  than  we  expected,  our  ima- 
ginations are  so  apt  to  exaggerate  tlie  original  impression,  that,  on  repeating 
the  journey,  we  usually  find  that  we  have  considerably  over-rated  the  pre- 
dominating quality,  and  the  road  appears  to  be  duller  or  more  pleasant^ 
shorter  or  more  ta^ious,  than  what  we  eipeclcd,  and,  consequently,  than 
what  is  actually  the  case.  It  requires  a  third  or  fourth  journey  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  its  beauty,  its  length,  or  its  other  attri- 

In  the  same  manner,  the  public,  judging  of  a  new  work,  which  it  receives 
perhaps  with  little  expectation,  if  surprised  into  applause,  becomes  very  often 
ecstatic,  ^ves  a  great  deal  more  approbation  than  is  due,  and  elevates  the 
child  of  ita  immediate  favour  to  a  rank  which,  as  it  affects  the  author,  it  is 
equally  difficult  l«  keep,  and  painful  to  lose.  If,  on  this  occasion,  the  author 
trembles  at  the  height  to  -which  he  is  rmsed,  and  becomes  afraid  of  the 
shadow  of  his  own  renown,  he  may  indeed  retire  from  the  lottery  with  the 
prize  which  he  has  drawn,  hut,  in  future  ages,  his  honour  will  be  only  in 
proportion  to  his  labours.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  rushes  again  into  the 
Jists,  he  is  sure  to  be  judged  with  severity  proportioned  to  the  former  farour 
of  the  public.  If  he  be  daunted  by  a  bad.  reception  on  this  second  occasion, 
he  may  again  become  a  stranger  to  the  arena.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  can 
keep  bis  ground,  and  stand  the  shuttlecock's  fate,  of  being  struck  up  and 
down,  he  vrill  probably,  at  length,  hold  with  some  certainty  the  level  in 
public  opinion  which  hi(  may  be  found  to  deserve ;  and  he  may  perhaps 
boast  of  arresting  the  general  attention,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bachelor 
Samson  Carrasco,  of  filing  the  weathercock  La  Giralda  of  Seville  for  weeks, 
months,  or  years,  that  is,  for  as  long  as  the  wind  shall  uniformly  blow  from 
one  quarter.  To  this  degree  of  popularity  the  author  had  the  hardihood  to 
aspire,  while,  in  order  to  attain  it.  be  assumed  the  daring  resolution  to  keep 
himself  in  the  view  of  the  public  by  frequent  appearances  before  them. 
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It  muBt  be  added,  that  the  author's  incognito  gave  him  greater  courage  to 
renew  hia  attempts  to  pleaae  the  puhhc,  and  an  advantage  similar  to  that 
which  Jack  the  Giant-killer  received  from  his  coat  of  darkneaa.  In  sending 
the  Abbot  forth  so  soon  after  the  Monastery,  he  had  used  the  well-known 
practice  recommended  by  Bassaoio ;  — 


And,  to  continue  the  simile,  his  shafts,  like  thoao  of  the  lesser  Ajaj 
discharged  more  readily  that  the  archer  was  as  inaccessible  to  cri 
personally  speaking,  as  the  Grecian  archer  under  his  brotlier's  sevenfold 

Should  the  reader  desire  to  know  upon  what  principles  the  Abbot  was 
expected  to  amend  the  fortune  of  the  Monastery,  I  have  first  to  request  his 
attention  to  the  Introductory  Eniatle  addressed  to  the  imaginary  Captain 
Clutterbuck ;  a  mode  by  which,  like  his  predecessors  in  this  walk  of  fiction, 
the  real  author  makes  one  of  his  dramatis  personte  the  means  of  communi- 
cating his  own  aentiments  io  the  public,  somewhat  more  artificially  than  by 
a  direct  address  to  the  readers.  A  pleasing  French  writer  of  fairy  tales. 
Monsieur  Pajon,  author  of  the  History  of  Prince  Soly,  has  set  a  diverting 
example  of  the  same  machinery,  where  he  introduces  the  presiding  Genius 
of  the  land  of  Romance  conversing  with  one    f  tl      p        na     s    f  the  tal 

In  this  Introductory  Epistle,  the  author  comm  n  at  n  nfid  nee  to 
Captain  Clutterbuck,  his  sense  that  the  White  Lady  h  d  n  t  n  t  th  taste 
of  the  times,  and  his  reason  for  withdrawing  h      f    m  th  n        The 

author  did  not  deem  it  equally  necessary  to  b      and  d        pe  t  ng  an  th 
alteration.     The  Monastery  was  designed,  at  fl    t   to  ha  nta  n  d      me 

supernatural  agency,  arising  out  of  the  fact,  that  M  1  se  bad  been  th  pla  e 
of  deposit  of  the  great  Rflhert  Bruce's  heart.  Ihe  w  t  1  unk  h  w 
from  filling  up,  in  this  particular,  the  sketch  as  it  was  orj^naliy  traced ; 
nor  did  he  venture  to  resume,  in  continuation,  the  subject  which  he  had  left 
unattempted  in  the  original  work.  Thus,  the  incident  of  the  discovery  of 
the  heart,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Monas- 
tery, is  a  mystery  unnecessarily  introduced,  and  which  remains  at  last  very 
imperfectly  explained.  In  this  particular,  I  was  happy  to  shroud  myself 
by  the  example  of  the  author  of  "  Caleb  Williams,"  who  never  condescends 
to  inform  us  of  the  actual  contents  of  that  Iron  Chest  which  makes  such  a 
figure  in  bis  interesting  work,  and  gives  the  name  to  Mr.  Oolman's  drama. 

The  public  had  some  claim  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  but  it  seemed 
indifferent  policy  in  the  author  to  give  the  explanation.  For,  whatever 
praise  may  be  due  to  the  ingenuity  which  brings  to  a  general  combination 
all  the  loose  threads  of  a  narrative,  like  the  knitter  at  the  finishing  of  her 
stocking,  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  in  many  cases  a  superior  advantage  is 
not  attained,  by  the  airof  reality  which  the  deficiency  of  explanation  attaches 
to  a  work  written  on  a  different  system.  In  life  itself,  many  things  hefalt 
every  mortal,  of  which  tlie  individual  never  knows  the  real  cause  or  origin ; 
and  were  we  to  point  out  the  most  marked  distinction  between  a  real  and  a 
fictitious  narrative,  we  would  say,  that  the  former  in  reference  to  the  remote 
causes  of  the  events  it  relates,  is  obscure,  doubtful,  and  mysterious ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  part  of  the  author's  duty  to  afford  satisfactory 
details  upon  the  causes  of  the  separate  events  ho  has  recorded,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  account  for  every  thing.  The  reader,  like  Mungo  in  the  Padlock, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  hearing  what  he  is  not  made  fully  to  comprehend. 

I  omitted,  therefore,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Abbot,  any  attempt  to 
explain  the  proviijua  story,  or  to  apologise  for  unintelligibility. 

Neither  would  it  have  been  prudent  to  have  endeavoured  to  proclaim,  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Abbot,  the  real  spring,  by  which  I  hoped  it  might 
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Bttraot  a  greater  degree  of  interest  than  itn  immediato  predecessor.  A  taking 
title,  or  the  announcement  of  a  popular  subject,  is  a  recipe  for  success  much 
in  favour  with  bookaellerB,  but  which  authors  will  aot  always  find  effioa- 
cious.     The  eauao  ia  worth  a  moment's  examination. 

There  occur  in  erery  country  some  peculiar  historical  characters,  which 
are,  like  a  spell  or  charm,  sovereign  to  excite  curiosity  and  attract  attention, 
Bipce  every  one  in  the  slightest  degree  interested  in  the  land  which  they 
belong  to,  has  heard  much  of  them,  and  longs  to  hear  more,  A  talc  turning 
on  the  fortunes  of  Alfred  or  Elizabeth  in  England,  or  of  Wallace  or  Bruce 
in  Scotland,  is  sure  by  the  very  announcement  to  excite  public  curiosity  to 
a  considerable  degree,  and  ensure  the  publisher's  being  relieved  of  the 
greater  part  of  an  impression,  even  before  the  contents  of  the  work  are 
known.  This  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  bookseller,  who  is  at  once,  to 
use  a  technical  phraao,  "brought  home,"  all  his  outlay  being  repaid.  But 
it  is  a  different  case  with  the  author,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are 
apt  to  feel  least  satisfied  with  the  works  of  which  we  have  been  induced,  by 
titles  and  laudatory  advertisements,  M  entertain  exaggerated  expectations. 
The  intention  of  the  work  has  been  anticipated,  and  miscnnceived  or  mis- 
represented,  and  although  the  difficulty  of  executing  the  work  again  reminds 
us  of  Hotspur's  task  of  "  o'er-walking  a  current  roaring  loud,"  yet  the 
adventurer  must  look  for  more  ridicule  if  he  fails,  than  applause  if  he  exe- 
cutes, his  undertaking. 

Notwithstanding  a  risk,  which  should  make  autliors  pause  ere  they  adopt 
a  theme  which,  exciting  general  interest  and  curiosity,  is  often  the  prepara- 
tive for  disappointment,  yet  it  would  be  an  injudicious  regulation  which 
should  deter  the  poet  or  painter  from  attempting  to  introduce  historical  por- 
traits, merely  from  the  difficulty  of  executing  the  task  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Something  must  be  trusted  to  the  generous  impulse,  which  often 
thrusts  an  artist  upon  feats  of  which  ho  knows  the  difficulty,  while  he  trusts 
courage  and  exertion  may  afford  the  means  of  surmounting  it. 

It  is  especially  when  ho  is  sensible  of  losing  ground  with  the  public,  that 
an  author  may  be  justified  in  using  with  address,  such  seleotiou  of  subject 
or  title  as  is  most  likely  to  procure  a  rehearing.  It  was  with  these  feelings 
of  hope  and  apprehension,  that  I  venture  to  awaken,  in  a  work  of  fiction, 
the  memory  of  Queen  Mary,  so  interesting  by  her  wit,  her  beauty,  her 
misfortunes,  and  the  mystery  which  still  does,  and  probably  always  will, 
overhang  her  history.  In  doing  so,  I  was  aware  that  failure  would  be  a 
conclusive  disaster,  so  that  my  task  was  something  like  that  of  an  enchanter 
who  raises  a  spirit  over  whom  he  is  uncertain  of  possessing  an  effectual 
control ;  and  I  naturally  paid  attention  to  such  principles  of  composition,  as 
I  conceived  were  best  suited  to  the  historical  novel. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  to  explain  the  purpose  of  composing^tho 
Abbot.  The  historical  references  arc,  as  usual,  explained  In  the  notes.  That 
which  relates  to  Queen  Mary's  escape  from  Lochleven  Castle,  is  a  mora 
minute  account  of  that  romantic  adventure,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  period. 

It  January,  ikl.  I 
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Dear  Captain  ; 

I  AM  Borry  to  observe,  by  your  lasb  favour,  thiit  you  diaapprove  of  the 
BumerouE  retroDchments  and  alterations  vbich  I  have  been  under  the  necea- 
sltT  of  making  on  the  Manuscript  of  your  friend,  the  Benodiotine,  and  I 
willingly  make  you  the  medium  of  apology  to  many,  who  have  honoured 
me  more  than  I  deserve. 

I  admit  that  my  retreDohments  have  heen  numerous,  and  leave  gaps  in  tJia 
story,  which,  in  your  original  manuscript,  would  have  run  weli-nigh  to  a 
fourth  volume,  as  my  printer  assures  me.  I  am  sensible,  besides,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  liberty  of  curtailment  you  have  allowed  me,  some  parts 
of  the  Btory  have  been  huddled  up  without  the  necessary  details.  But,  after 
all.  it  is  better  that  the  travellers  should  have  to  step  over  a  ditch,  than  to 
yn\d«  through  a  morass— that  the  reader  should  have  to  suppose  what  may 
easily  be  inferred,  than  be  obliged  to  creep  through  pages  of  dull  eipiana- 
tion.  I  have  struck  out,  for  eiample,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  White 
Lady,  and  the  poetry  by  which  it  is  so  ably  supported,  in  the  original  manu- 
script. But  you  must  allovr  that  the  public  taste  gives  little  encouragement 
ta  those  legendary  superstitions,  which  farmed  alternately  the  delight  and 
the  terror  of  our  predecessors.  In  like  manner,  much  is  omitted  illustrative 
of  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  ancient  Religion  in  Mother 
Magdalen  and  the  Abbot.  But  we  do  not  feel  deep  sympathy  at  this  period 
with  what  was  once  the  most  powerful  and  animating  principle  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  tne  Reformation,  by  which  it  was  successfully 
opposed. 

You  rightly  observe,  that  these  retrenchments  have  rendered  the  title  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  that  some  other  would  have  heen  more 
suitable  to  the  Work,  in  its  present  state,  than  that  of  Tii«  Abbot,  who 
made  so  much  greater  figure  in  the  original,  and  for  whom  your  friend,  the 
Benedictine,  seems  to  have  inspired  you  with  a  sympathetic  respect.  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  this  accusation,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  in  manner  of 
estenuation,  that  though  the  objection  might  have  been  easily  removed,  by 
giving  a  new  title  fo  the  Work,  yet,  in  doing  so,  I  should  have  destroyed  the 
necessary  cohesion  between  the  present  history,  and  its  predecessor  The 
MosASTEET,  which  I  WBS  Unwilling  to  do,  as  the  period,  and  several  of  the 
personages,  were  the  same. 

After  all,  my  good  friend,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  the  work  is 
called,  or  on  what  interest  it  turns,  provided  it  catches  the  public  attention ; 
for  the  quality  of  the  wine  (could  we  but  insure  it)  may,  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  render  the  bush  unneceaaary,  or  of  little  consequence. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  having  found  it  consistent  with  prudence 
to  establiah  your  Ttlbury,  and  approve  of  the  colour,  and  of  your  boy's 
livery,  (subdued  green  and  pink.) — As  you  talk  of  completing  your  descrip- 
tive poem  on  the  "  Ruins  of  Konnaquhair,  with  notes  by  an  Antiquary,"  I 
hope  you  have  procured  a  steady  horse. — I  remain,  with  conipiimenta  to  all 
friends,  dear  Captain,  very  m""*- 

j.uur9.  0.0.  OL'C.  ai;- 
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The  time  which  pasBea  over  our  heads  so  imperceptibly,  makes  tho  eatna 
gradual  change  id  hahita,  manners,  and  character,  as  in  personal  appear- 
ance. At  the  reTolution  of  everj  five  years  we  find  ourselves  another,  and 
yet  the  same— there  is  a  change  of  views,  and  no  less  of  tho  light  in  which 
wo  regard  them  ;  a  change  of  motives  as  well  as  of  actions.  Nearly  twice 
that  snaco  had  glided  awaj  over  the  head  of  Halbert  Glondinning  and  his 
lad^,  betwixt  the  period  of  our  former  narraljve,  in  which  they  played  a 
distinguishod  part,  and  the  date  at  which  our  present  tale  commences. 

Two  cireumstancea  onljr  had  imbittered  their  union,  which  was  otherwise 
as  happy  as  mutual  affection  could  reader  it.  Tho  first  of  these  was  indeed 
the  common  calamity  of  Scotland,  being  the  distracted  state  of  that  unhappy 
country,  where  every  man's  sword  was  directed  against  his  neighbour's 
bosom.  Glondinning  had  proved  what  Murray  expected  of  him,  a  steady 
friend,  strong  in  battle,  and  wise  in  counsel,  adhering  to  him,  from  motives 
of  gratitude,  in  situations  where  hy  hia  own  unbiassed  will  he  would  either 
have  stood  neuter,  or  have  joined  the  opposite  par^.  Hence,  when  danger 
wua  near— and  it  was  seldom  far  distant — Sir  Halbert  Glondinning,  for  he 
now  bore  the  rank  of  knighthood,  was  perpetually  summoned  to  attend  hia 
patron  on  distant  expeditions,  or  on  periioua  enterprises,  or  to  assist  him 
with  his  counsel  in  the  doubtful  intrigues  of  a  half-barbarous  court.  He 
was  thus  frequently,  and  for  a  long  space,  absent  from  his  castie  and  from 
his  lady ;  and  to  this  ground  of  regret  we  must  add,  that  their  union  had 
not  been  blessed  with  children,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Lady  of  Ave- 
nol,  while  she  was  thus  deprived  of  her  husband's  doinestio  society. 

On  such  occasions  she  lived  almost  entirely  secluded  from  the  world, 
within  tho  walla  of  her  paternal  mansion.  Visiting  amongst  neighbors  was 
a  matter  entirely  out  of  the  question,  unless  on  occasions  of  solemn  festival, 
and  then  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  near  kindred.  Of  these  the  Lady  of 
Avonel  had  none  who  sarvived,  and  the  dames  of  the  neighbouring  barons 
affected  to  regard  her  less  aa  tho  heiress  of  the  house  of  Avenel  than  as  the 
wife  of  a  peasant,  the  son  of  a  church-vassal,  raised  up  to  mushroom  emi- 
nence by  the  capricious  favour  of  Murray. 

The  pride  of  ancestry,  which  rankled  in  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  gentry, 
was  moro  openly  expressed  by  their  ladies,  and  was,  moreover,  imbittered 
not  a  little  by  the  political  feuds  of  tho  time,  for  moat  of  the  Southern  chiefs 
were  friends  to  the  authority  of  the  Queen,  and  very  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Murray.      The  Castle  of  Avenel  was,  therefore,  on  all  those  accounts    as 
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melancholy  and  solitary  a  residenoe  for  its  lady  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
SliU  it  had  the  essential  reeommendation  of  great  security.  The  reader  is 
already  aware  that  the  fortress  was  built  upon  an  islet  on  a  small  lake,  aud 
was  only  accessible  by  a  causeway,  intersected  by  a  double  ditch,  defended 
by  two  draw-bridges,  so  that  without  artillery,  it  might  in  tlioso  days  ba 
considered  aa  impregnable.  It  was  only  nncesaary,  therefore,  to  secure 
against  Burpriae,  and  the  service  of  sis  able  men  within  the  castie  was  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose.  If  more  aeriouB  danger  threatened,  an  ample 
garrison  waa  supplied  by  the  male  inhabitants  of  a  little  hamlet,  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  Ilalbert  Glendinning,  had  arisen  on  a  small  piece  of 
level  ground,  netwixt  the  lake  and  the  hdl,  nearly  adjoining  to  the  spot 
where  the  causeway  joined  the  mainland.  The  Lord  of  Avenel  had  found 
it  an  easy  matter  to  procure  inhabitants,  fis^he  was  not  only  a  kind  and 
beneficent  overlord,  but  well  qualified,  both  by  his  experience  in  arms,  his 
high  character  for  wisdom  and  integrity,  and  his  favour  with  the  powerful 
Earl  of  Murray,  to  protect  and  defend  those  who  dwelt  under  his  banner. 
In  leaving  his  castie  for  anv  length  of  time,  he  had,  therefore,  the  consola- 
tion to  reflect,  that  this  village  afforded,  on  the  elightcat  notice,  a  band  of 
thirty  stout  men,  which  waa  more  than  sufficient  for  its  defence ;  while  the 
families  of  the  villagera,  as  waa  usual  on  such  occasions,  fled  to  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  drove  their  cattle  to  the  same  places  of  shelter,  and  left 
the  enemy  to  work  their  will  on  their  miserable  cottages. 

One  gueat  only  resided  generally,  if  not  constantly,  at  the  Caatle  of  Avenel. 
Thia  was  Henry  Warden,  who  now  felt  himself  leas  able  for  the  stormy  taak 
imposed  on  the  reforming  clergy;  and  havina  by  his  zeal  ^iven  personal 
offence  to  many  of  the  leading  nobles  and  chiefs,  did  not  consider  himself  as 
perfectly  safe,  unless  when  within  the  walla  of  the  strong  mansion  of  soma 
assured  friend.  He  ceaaed  not,  however,  to  serve  his  cause  aa  eagerly  with 
hia  pen,  as  lie  had  formerly  done  with  his  tongue,  and  had  engaged  in  a 
furious  and  acrimonious  contest,  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  it 
was  termed,  with  the  Abbot  Euatntiua,  formerly  the  Sub-Prior  of  Kennaqu- 
hair.  Answers,  replies,  duplies,  tripliea,  quadruplies,  followed  thick  upon 
each  other,  and  displayed,  as  is  not  unuauai  in  controversy,  fully  as  much 
zeal  as  Chriatian  chanty.  The  disputation  very  aoon  became  as  celebrated 
as  that  of  John  Kuos  and  the  Abbot  of  Oroaragnal,  raged  nearly  as  fiercely, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  publications  to  which  it  gave  riae  may  be  aa 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  bibliographers.*  But  the  engroeaing  nature  of  hia 
occupation  rendered  the  theologian  not  the  most  interesting  companion  for 
a  solitary  female ;  and  hia  grave,  stern,  and  absorbed  deportment,  which 
seldom  snowed  any  interest,  except  in  that  which  ooncemed  his  religious 
—\,  made  his  presence  rather  add  to  than  diminish  the  gloom  which 
c  the  Caatle  of  Avenel.  To  superintend  the  tasks  of  numerous 
mestics,  was  the  principal  part  of  the  Lady's  daily  employment ; 

r  apindle  and  distaff,  her  Bible,  and  a  solitary  walk  upon  the  battlements 

of  the  caatle,  or  upon  the  causeway,  or  occasionally,  but  more  seldom,  npon 
the  banks  of  the  little  lake,  consumed  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  ao  great 
was  the  insecurity  of  the  period,  that  when  she  ventured  to  extend  her  walk 
beyond  the  hamlet,  the  warder  on  the  waloh-tower  was  directed  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  in  every  direction,  and  four  or  five  men  held  themselves  in 
readiness  to  mount  and  sally  forth  from  the  caatle  on  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  alarm. 

Thus  stood  affairs  at  the  castle,  when,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks, 
the  Knight  of  Avenel,  which  was  now  the  title  moat  frequently  given  to  Sir 
Halbert  Glendinning,  waa  daily  expected  to  return  home.  Day  after  day, 
however,  passed  away,  and  he  returned  rot.  Letters  in  those  days  were 
rarely  written,  and  the  Knight  must  have  resorted  to  a  secretary  to  express- 
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his  intentions  in  that  manner;  besideB,  intercoarse  of  all  kinds  was  preoa- 
liouB  and  unsafe,  and  no  man  eared  to  give  any  public  intimation  of  the  time 
and  direction  of  a  journey,  Binoe,  if  his  route  were  publicly  known,  it  was 
always  likely  he  might  in  that  case  meet  with  more  enemies  than  frienilB 
upon  the  road.  The  precise  day,  therefore,  of  Sir  Halbert's  return,  was  not 
fixed,  but  that  which  his  lady's  fond  expectation  had  calculated  upon  in  her 
own  mind  had  long  since  passed,  and  hope  delayed  began  to  make  the  heart 

8  upon  the  evening  of  a,  sultry  s 
k  behind  the  distant  western  moun 
took  her  solitary  walk  on  the  battlcntents  of  a  range  of  huildings,  which 
formed  the  front  of  the  castle,  where  a  flat  roof  of  flag-atones  presented  a 
broad  and  convenient  promenade.  The  level  surface  of  the  lake,  undis- 
turbed except  by  the  occasional  dipping  of  a  teal-duck,  or  cooi^  was  gilded 
with  the  beams  of  the  setting  luminary,  and  reflected,  as  if  in  a  golden 
mirror,  the  hills  amongst  which  it  lay  embossed.  The  scene,  otherwise  so 
lonely,  was  occasionally  enlivened  by  the  voices  of  the  children  in  the  vil- 
lage, which,  softened  by  distance,  rencbed  the  ear  of  the  I>ady.  in  her  soli- 
tary walk,  or  by  the  distant  call  of  the  herdsman,  as  he  guiaed  his  cattle 
from  the  glen  in  which  they  had  pastured  all  day,  to  place  them  in  greater 
security  for  the  night,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village.  The  deep 
lowing  of  the  cowe  seemed  to  demand  the  attendance  of  the  milk-maidens, 
who,  singing  shrilly  and  merrily,  strolled  forth,  each  with  her  pail  on  her 
head,  to  attend  to  the  duty  of  the  evening.  The  Lady  of  Avenel  looked  and 
listened;  the  sounds  which  she  heard  reminded  her  of  former  days,  wheji 
her  most  important  employment,  as  well  as  her  greatest  delight,  was  to 
assist  Dame  Glendinning  and  Tibb  Tackett  in  milking  the  cows  at  Glendearg. 
The  thought  was  fraught  with  roeianoholy. 

"  Why  was  I  not,"  she  said,  "  the  peasant  girl  which  in  all  men's  eyes  I 
seemed  to  be?  Halbort  and  I  had  then  spent  our  life  peacefully  in  his 
native  glen,  undisturbed  by  the  phantoms  either  of  fear  or  of  ambition.  His 
greatest  pride  had  then  been  to  show  the  fairest  herd  in  the  Halidome  ;  his 
greatest  danger  to  repel  some  pilfering  snatcher  from  the  Border;  and  the 
utmost  distance  which  would  have  divided  us,  would  have  been  the  chase 
of  some  outlyme  deer. '  But,  alas  1  what  avails  the  blood  which  Halhert  has 
shed,  and  the  dangers  which  he  encounters,  to  support  a  name  and  rank, 
dear  to  him  because  he  has  it  from  me,  but  which  we  shall  never  transmit 
to  our  posterity !  with  me  the  name  of  Avenel  must  ejpire." 

She  sighed  as  the  reflections  arose,  and,  looking  towards  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  her  eye  was  attr^ted  by  a  group  of  children  of  various  ages,  assem- 
bled to  see  a  little  ship,  constructed  by  some  village  artist,  perform  its  first 
voyawo  on  the  water.  It  was  launched  amid  the  shouts  of  tiny  voices  and 
the  clapping  of  little  hands,  and  shot  bravely  forth  on  its  voyage  with  a 
favouring  wmd,  which  promised  to  carry  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
Some  of  the  big^r  boys  ran  round  to  receive  and  secure  it  on  the  farther 
shore,  trying  Iheir  speed  against  each  other  as  they  sprang  like  young  fawns 
along  Ihe  shingly  verge  oi  the  lake.  The  rest,  for  whom  such  a  journey 
seemed  too  arduous,  remained  watching  the  motions  of  the  fairy  vessel  from 
the  spot  whore  it  had  been  launched.  The  sight  of  their  sports  pressed  on 
the  mind  of  the  childless  Lady  of  Avenel. 

"Why  are  none  of  these  prattlers  mine?"  she  continued,  pursuing  the 
tenor  of  her  melancholy  reflections.  "  Their  parents  can  scarce  find  them 
the  coarsest  food  —  and  I,  who  could  nurse  them  in  plenty,  I  am  doomed 
never  to  hear  a  child  coH  me  mother  1" 

The  thought  sunk  on  her  heart  with  a  bitterness  which  resembled  envy, 
so  deeply  is  the  desire  of  offspring  implanted  in  the  female  breast.  She 
pressed  her  hands  together  as  if  she  were  wringing  them  in  the  extremitv 
of  her  desolate  feeling,  as  one  whom  Heaven  haa  written  childless.    A  krge 
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atag-hound  of  the  greyhound  species  approached  at  this  moiueut,  and 
attracted  perhaps  ty  the  gesture,  licked  her  hands  and  pressed  his  large 
head  against  them.  He  obtained  the  desired  caresses  in  return,  but  still 
the  sad  impresaion  remained. 

"  Wolf,"  she  said,  aa  if  the  animal  could  have  understood  her  complaints, 
"  thou  art  a  noble  and  beautiful  animal ;  but,  alas  1  the  love  and  affeotiua 
tbat  I  long  to  bestow,  is  of  a  quality  higher  than  can  fall  tt  thy  share, 
thoujih  I  love  thee  much." 

And,  as  if  she  were  apologizing  to  Wolf  for  withholding  from  him  any 
p:Lr(  uf  her  regard,  she  caressed  his  proud  head  and  crest,  while,  looking  in 
her  eyes,  he  seemed  to  a^k  her  what  she  wanted,  or  what  he  could  do  to 
show  his  attachment.  At  this  moment  a  shriek  of  distress  was  heard  on 
the  shore,  from  the  playful  group  which  had  been  lately  so  joyiftl.  The 
Lady  looked,  and  saw  the  cause  with  great  agony. 

The  little  ship,  the  object  of  the  children's  deJight«d  attention,  had  stuck 
among  some  tufts  of  the  plant  which  bears  the  wate%iily,  that  marked  a 
shoal  ID  the  lake  about  an  arrow-flight  from  the  shore.  A  hardy  little  boy, 
who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  race  round  the  margin  of  the  lake,  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  strip  ofT  his  leyik-coal,  plunge  into  the  water,  and 
swim  towards  the  object  of  their  common  solicitude.  The  Srst  movement 
of  the  Jjady  was  to  call  for  help;  but  she  observed  that  the  boy  swam 
strongly  and  fearlessly,  and  as  she  saw  that  one  or  two  villagers,  who  were 
distant  spectators  of  the  incident,  seemed  to  give  themsclvea  no  uneaBioeas 
on  his  account,  she  supposed  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  exercise,  and 
that  there  was  no  danger.  But  whether,  in  swimming,  the  boy  had  struck 
bis  breast  against  a  sunken  rock,  or  whether  he  was  suddenly  taken  with 
cramp,  or  whether  he  had  over-calculated  his  own  strength,  it  so  happened, 
that  when  he  had  disembarrassed  the  little  plaything  from  the  flags  in  which 
it  was  entangled,  and  sent  it  forward  on  its  c«urse,  he  bad  scarce  swam  a 
few  yards  in  nis  way  to  the  shore,  than  he  raised  himself  suddenly  from  the 
water,  and  screamed  aloud,  clapping  his  bands  at  the  same  time  with  an 
espvession  of  fear  and  pain. 

The  Lady  of  Avenel,  instantly  taking  the  alarm,  called  hastily  to  the 
attendants  Co  get  the  boat  ready.  But  this  was  an  afiair  of  some  time.  The 
only  boat  permitted  to  be  used  on  the  lake,  was  moored  within  the  second 
cut  which  intersected  the  canal,  and  it  was  several  minutes  ere  it  could  be 
unmoored  and  got  under  way.  Meantime,  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  with  agon- 
king  anxiety,  saw  that  the  efforts  that  the  poor  boy  made  to  keep  himself 
afloat,  were  now  exchanged  for  a  faint  struggling,  which  would  soon  have 
been  over,  but  for  aid  equally  prompt  and  unhoped-for.  Wolf,  who,  like 
some  of  that  large  species  of  greyhound,  was  a  practised  water-dog,  bad 
marked  the  object  of  her  ansietj,  and,  quitting  his  mistress's  side,  had 
sought  the  nearest  point  from  which  he  could  with  safety  plunge  into  the 
lake.  With  the  wonderful  instinct  which  these  noble  animals  have  so  often 
displayed  in  the  like  circumstances,  he  swam  straight  (o  the  spot  where  his 
assistance  was  so  much  wanted,  and  seizing  the  child's  under-dress  in  hia 
mouth,  he  not  only  kept  him  afloat,  but  towed  him  towards  the  causeway. 
The  boat  having  put  off  with  a  couple  of  men,  met  the  dog  half-way,  and 
relieved  him  of  his  burden.  They  landed  on  the  causeway,  close  oy  the 
gates  of  the  castle,  with  their  yet  lifeless  charge,  and  were  there  met  by  the 
Lady  of  Avenel,  attended  by  one  or  two  of  her  maidens,  eagerly  waiting  to 
administer  assistance  to  the  sufferer. 

He  was  borne  into  the  castle,  deposited  upon  a  bed,  and  every  mode  of 
recovery  resorted  to,  which  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  and  the  skill  of 
Henry  Warden,  who  professed  some  meaical  science,  could  dictate.  For 
some  time  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  the  Lady  watehed,  with  unspeakable  earn- 
estness, the  pallid  countenance  of  the  beautiful  child.  He  seemed  about  ten 
years  old.     llis  drees  was  of  the  meanest  sort,  but  his  long  curled  hair,  and 
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the  noble  cast  of  his  features,  partook  not  of  that  pOTBrty  of  a-^ 

The  proudest  noble  in  Seotlatid  might  have  been  jet  prouder  could  he  have 
called  that  child  his  heir.  While,  with  breathloss  anxiety,  the  Lady  of 
Avenel  gazed  on  his  well-fonned  and  expreBsive  featnres,  a  slight  shade  of 
colour  returned  gradually  to  tfie  choet;  suspended  animation  became 
restored  by  degrees,  the  child  sighed  deeply,  opened  his  eyes,  ivhich  to  the 
human  countenance  produces  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  natural  landscape, 
stretched  his  arms  towards  the  Lady,  and  muttered  the  word  "Mother," 
that  epithet^  of  all  others,  which  is  dearest  to  the  female  ear. 

"God,  madam,"  said  the  preacher,  "hasrestoredtheehild  to  your  wishes; 
it  must  be  yours  so  to  bring  him  up,  that  he  may  not  one  day  wish  that  he 
had  perished  in  his  innocence." 

"It  shall  be  my  chaj^,"  said  the  Lady;  and  again  throwing  her  arms 
around  the  boy,  she  overwhelmed  him  ■with  kisses  and  caresses,  so  much  was 
she  agitated  by  the  terror  arising  from  the  danger  in  which  he  had  been 
just  placed,  and  by  joy  at  his  unexpected  deliverance. 

"  But  you  are  not  my  mother,"  said  the  boy,  recovering  his  recollection, 
and  endeavouring,  though  faintly,  to  escape  from  the  caresses  of  the  Lady 
of  Avenel ;  "  you  are  not  my  mother, — alas !  1  have  no  mother — only  I  have 
dreamt  that  I  had  one." 

"  I  will  read  the  dream  for  you,  my  love,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Avenel ; 
"and  1  will  be  myself  your  mother.  Surely  God  has  heard  my  wishes, 
and,  in  his  own  marvellous  manner,  hath  sent  me  an  object  on  which  my 
affections  may  expand  themselves."  She  looked  towards  Warden  as  she 
spoke.  The  preacher  hesitated  what  he  should  reply  to  a  burst  of  passionate 
feeling,  which,  perhaps,  seemed  to  him  more  enthusiastic  than  the  occasion 
demanded.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  large  stag-bound,  Wolf,  which,  dripping 
wet  as  he  was,  had  followed  his  mistress  into  the  apartment,  and  had  sat  by 
the  bedside,  a  patient  and  qmiet  spectator  of  all  the  means  used  for  resusci- 
tation of  the  being  whom  he  had  preserved,  now  became  impatient  of 
remaining  any  longer  unnoticed,  and  began  to  whine  and  fawn  upon  the 
Lady  with  his  great  rough  paws. 

"Yea,"  she  said,  "  good  Wolf,  and  you  shall  be  remembered  also  for  your 
day's  work;  and  I  wUl  think  the  more  of  you  for  having  preserved  the  life 
of  a  creature  so  beautiful." 

But  Wolf  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  share  of  attention  which  he 
thus  attracted;  he  persisted  in  whining  and  pawing  upon  his  mistress,  his 
caresses  rendered  still  more  troublesome  by  his  long  shaggy  hair  being  so 
much  and  thoroughly  wetted,  till  she  desired  one  of  the  aomestics,  with 
whom  he  was  familiar,  to  call  the  animal  out  of  the  apartment.  Wolf 
resisted  every  invitation  to  this  purpose,  until  his  mistress  positively  com- 
manded him  to  be  gone,  in  an  angry  tone  ;  when,  turning  towards  the  bed 
on  which  the  body  still  lay,  half  awake  to  sensation,  half  drowned  in  the 
meanders  of  fluctuating  delirium,  he  uttered  a  deep  and  savage  growl, 
curled  up  his  nose  and  fips,  showing  his  full  range  of  white  and  sharpened 
teeth,  which  might  have  matched  those  of  an  actual  wolf,  and  then,  turning 
round,  sullenly  followed  the  domestic  out  of  the  apartment. 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  the  Lady,  addressing  Warden ;  "  the  anima!  is  not 
only  so  good-natured  to  all,  but  so  particularly  fond  of  children.  What  can 
ail  him  ai  the  little  fellow  whose  life  he  has  saved  ?" 

"  Dogs,"  replied  the  preacher,  "  are  but  too  like  the  human  race  in  their 
foibles,  though  their  instinct  he  less  erring  than  the  reason  of  poor  mortal 
man  when  relying  upon  his  own  unassisted  powers.  Jealousy,  my  good 
lady,  is  a  passion  not  unknown  to  them,  and  they  often  evince  it,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  preferences  which  they  see  given  by  their  masters  to 
individuals  of  their  own  species,  but  even  when  their  rivals  are  children. 
You  have  caressed  that  child  much  and  eagerly,  and  the  d"^  considers 
himself  as  a  discarded  favourite." 
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"It  ia  a  strange  instinct,"  said  the  Lady;  "and  from  the  grayity  with 
which  you  mention  it,  my  reverend  friend,  I  would  almost  say  that  you 
Buppoeed  this  singular  joalousy  of  my  favourite  Wolf,  was  not  only  well 
founded,  but  justitiable.     But  perhaps  you  speak  in  jest  ?" 

"  I  seldom  jest,"  answered  the  preacher  ]  "  life  waa  not  lent  to  as  to  bo 
expended  in  that  idle  mirth  which  resembles  the  crackling  of  thorns  under 
the  pot.  I  would  only  have  you  derive,  if  it  so  please  you,  this  lesson  from 
what  I  have  said,  that  the  best  of  our  feelings,  when  indulged  lo  excess, 
miy  give  pain  to  others.  There  is  but  one  in  which  we  may  indulge  to  the 
ulmoBt  limit  of  vehemence  of  which  our  bosom  is  capable,  secure  that  excess 
cannot  exist  in  the  greatest  intensity  to  which  it  can  be  cscited — I  mean  the 
love  of  our  Maker." 

"  Surely,"  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  "  we  are  commanded  by  the  same 
authority  to  love  our  neighbour?" 

"  Ay,  madam,"  said  Warden,  "  but  our  love  to  God  is  to  be  unbounded — 
we  are  to  love  him  with  our  whole  "heart,  our  whole  soul,  and  our  whole 
strength.  The  love  which  the  precept  commnnda  us  to  bear  to  our  neigh- 
bour, has  affixed  to  it  a  direct  litnit  and  qualification — we  are  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourself;  as  it  is  elsewhere  explained  by  the  great  command- 
ment, that  we  must  do  unto  him  as  we  would  that  be  should  do  unto  us. 
Here  there  is  a  limit,  and  a  bound,  even  to  the  most  praiseworthy  of  our 
affections,  so  far  as  they  are  turned  upon  sublunary  and  terrestrial  objects. 
We  are  to  render  to  our  neighbour,  whatever  be  tis  rank  or  degree,  that 
corresponding  portion  of  affection  with  which  we  could  rationally  expect 
we  should  ourselves  be  regarded  by  thoae  atanding  in  the  same  relation  to 
ua.  Hence,  neither  hustmnd  not  wife,  neither  son  nor  daughter,  neither 
friend  nor  relation,  are  lawfully  to  be  made  the  objects  of  our  idolatry. 
The  Lord  our  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  will  not  endure  that  wo  bestow  on 
the  creature  that  extremity  of  devotion  which  He  who  made  us  demands  aa 
his  own  share.  I  say  to  you.  Lady,  that  even  in  the  fairest,  and  purest,  and 
most  honourable  feelings  of  our  nature,  thete  is  that  original  taint  of  sin 
whioh  ought  to  make  ua  pause  and  hesitate,  ere  we  indulge  them  to  excess." 

"  I  understand  not  this,  reverend  sir,"  said  the  Lady ;  "  nor  do  I  guess 
what  I  can  have  now  said  or  done,  to  draw  down  on  mo  an  admonition 
which  has  something  a  taste  of  reproof." 

"  Lady,"  said  Warden,  "  I  crave  your  pardon,  if  I  have  urged  aught 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  duty.  But  consider,  whether  in  the  sacred  promise 
to  be  not  only  a  protectress,  but  a  mother,  to  this  poor  child,  your  purpose 
may  meet  the  wishes  of  the  noble  knight  your  husband.  The  fondness 
wliich  you  have  lavished  on  the  unfortunate,  and,  I  own,  most  lovely  child, 
has  met  something  like  a  reproof  in  the  beating  of  your  household  dog. — 
Displease  not  your  noble  husband.  Men,  as  well  aa  animals,  are  jealous  of 
the  affeetiona  of  thoae  they  love." 

"This  is  too  much,  reverend  air,"  aaid  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  greatly 
offended.  "  You  have  been  long  our  guest,  and  have  received  from  the 
Knightof  A  venel  and  myself  that  honour  and  regard  which  your  character 
and  profession  so  justly  demand.  But  I  am  yet  to  laarn  that  we  have  at 
any  tjmo  authorised  your  interference  in  our  family  arrangeujenta,  op  placed 
you  as  a  judge  of  our  oouduot  towards  each  other.  I  pray  this  may  be 
forborne  in  future." 

"Lady,"  replied  the  preacher,  with  the  boldness  peculiar  to  the  clergy 
of  his  persuasion  at  that  time,  ■•  when  you  weary  of  my  admonitions — when 
I  sec  that  my  services  are  no  longer  acceptable  to  you,  and  the  noble  knight 
your  husband,  I  shall  know  that  my  Master  willa  mc_  no  longer  to  abide 
here ;  and,  praying  for  a  continuance  of  his  best  blessings  on  your  mmily 
I  will  then,  were  the  season  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  hour  midnight, 
walk  out  on  yonder  waste,  and  travel  forth  through  these  wild  mountains, 
M  loneiy  and  unaided,  though  far  more  helpless,  tfiaq  whw  I  first  mot  your 
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husband  in  the  valley  of  Glendearg.  But  while  I  remain  hero,  I  will  not 
see  jou  err  from  the  true  path,  do,  not  il  hair's-breodth,  without  making  the 
old  man's  Toico  and  remonstrance  hoard." 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  the  Lady,  who  both  loved  and  respected  the  good  man, 
though  sometimes  a  little  oEFended  at  what  she  conceived  to  be  an  exuberant 
degree  of  zeal,  "we  will  not  part  this  way,  my  good  friend.  Women  are 
quick  and  hasty  in  their  feelings ;  but,  believe  me,  my  wishes  and  my  pur- 
poses towards  this  child  are  such  as  both  my  husband  and  you  will  approve 
of."     The  clergymau  bowed,  and  retreated  to  his  own  apartment. 


Clinphr  tliE-  ^EFQHlt. 


When  Warden  had  left  the  apartment,  the  Lady  of  Avenel  gavo  way  to 
the  feelings  of  tenderness  which  the  eight  of  the  hoy,  his  sudden  danger, 
and  his  recent  escape,  had  inspired;  and  no  longer  awed  by  the  sternness, 
as  she  deemed  it,  of  the  preacher,  heaped  with  caresses  the  lovely  and 
interesting  child.  He  was  now,  in  some  measure,  recovered  from  the  con- 
sequences of  hie  accident,  and  received  passively,  though  not  without  wonder, 
the  tokens  of  kindness  with  which  he  was  thus  loaded.  The  face  of  the 
lady  was  strange  to  him,  and  her  dress  different  and  iiir  more  sumptuous 
than  any  he  remembered.  But  the  boy  was  naturally  of  an  undaunted 
temper ;  and  indeed  children  arc  generally  acute  physiognomists,  and  not 
only  pleased  by  that  which  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  peculiarly  quick  in 
distinguishing  and  replying  to  the  attentions  of  those  who  really  love  them. 
If  they  see  a  person  in  company,  though  a  perfect  stranger,  who  is  by 
nature  fond  of  children,  the  little  imps  seem  to  discover  it  by  a  sort  ef  free- 
masonry, while  the  awkward  attempts  of  those  who  make  advances  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  parents,  usually  fail  in 
attracting  their  remproeal  attenljon.  The  little  boy,  therefore,  appeared  in 
some  degree  sensible  of  the  lady's  caresses,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
withdrew  herself  from  his  pillow,  to  afford  him  leisure  for  necessary  repose. 

"To  whom  belongs  our  little  rescued  varlet?"  was  the  first  question 
which  the  Lady  of  Avenel  put  to  her  handmaiden  Lilias,  when  they  bad 
retired  to  the  hall. 

"  To  an  old  woman  in  the  hamlet,"  said  IJIias,  "  who  is  even  now  eomo 
so  far  aa  the  porter's  lodge  to  inquire  concerning  his'safety.  Is  it  your 
pleasure  that  she  be  admitted  1" 

"  la  it  my  pleasure  1"  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  echoing  the  question  with 
a  strong  accent  of  displeasure  and  surprise ;  "  can  you  make  any  doubt  of 
it?  What  woman  but  must  pity  the  agony  of  the  mother,  whose  heart  is 
throbbing  for  the  safety  of  a  child  bo  lovely  1" 

"  Nay,  out,  madam,  said  Lilias,  "  this  woman  is  too  old  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  child ;  I  rather  think  she  must  be  his  grandmother,  or  some  more 
distant  relation." 

"Be  she  who  she  will,  Lilias,"  replied  the  Jjady,  "she  must  have  an 
S«tung  be^rt  while  the  safety  of  i^  ores.ture  tto  lovely  ia  uncertain.    Go  in- 
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Btantly  and  bring  her  hither.  Besides,  I  would  willinglj  learn  something 
concerning  his  birth." 

Liliaa  left  the  hall,  and  presently  afterwards  returned,  ushering  in  a  tall 
female  tery  poorly  dressed,  yet  with  more  pretension  to  decency  and  clean- 
liness than  was  usually  combined  with  such  coarse  garmenta.  The  Ladj 
of  Avenel  knew  her  figure  the  instant  she  presented  herself.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  family,  that  upon  every  Sabbath,  and  on  two  evenings  ia  the 
week  besides,  Henry  Warden  preached  or  lectured  in  the  chapel  at  the 
castle.  The  extension  of  the  Protestant  faith  waa,  upon  principle,  as  well 
as  in  good  policy,  a  primary  object  witli  the  Knight  of  Arcnol.  The  inha- 
bifiintB  of  the  village  were  therefore  invited  to  attend  upon  the  instructions 
of  Ilenry  Warden,  and  many  of  them  were  speedily  won  to  the  doctrine 
which  their  master  and  protector  approved.  These  sermons,  homilies,  and 
lectures,  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Abbot  Eustace, 
or  Eustatius,  and  were  a  sufficient  spur  to  the  severity  and  sharpness  of  his 
controversy  with  his  old  feliow-collegiate ;  and,  ere  Queen  Mary  was  de- 
throned, and  while  the  Catholics  still  had  considerable  authority  in  the 
Border  provinces,  he  more  than  once  threatened  to  levy  hia  vassals,  and 
assaii  and  level  with  the  earth  that  stronghold  of  heresy  the  Castle  of 
Avenel.  But  notwithstanding  the  Abbot's  impotent  resentment,  and  notr 
withstanding  also  the  disinclination  of  the  country  to  favour  the  new  reli- 
gion, Henry  Warden  proceeded  wiftiout  remission  in  his  labours,  and 
made  weekly  converts  from  the  faith  of  Borne  to  that  of  the  reformed 
church.  Amongst  those  who  gave  most  earnest  and  constant  attendance 
ia  his  ministry,  was  the  aged  woman,  whose  form,  tall,  and  otherwise  too 
remarkable  to  be  forgotten,  the  tady  had  of  late  observed  frequently  as 
being  conspicuous  among  the  little  audience.  She  had  indeed  more  than 
onoe  desired  to  know  who  that  stately-looking  woman  was,  whose  appear- 
ance was  60  much  above  the  poverty  of  her  vestments.  But  the  reply  had 
always  been,  that  she  was  an  Englishwoman,  who  was  tarrying  for  a  season 
at  the  hamiet,  and  that  no  one  knew  more  concerning  her.  She  now  asked 
her  after  her  name  and  birth. 

"  Magdalen  Urseine  is  my  name,"  said  the  woman ;  "  I  come  of  the 
Grseinei  of  Heathergill,  in  Nicol  Forest,*  a  people  of  ancient  blood." 

"  And  what  make  you,"  continued  the  Lady,  "  so  far  distant  from  your 
home  7" 

"I  have  no  home,"  said  Magdalen  Grseme,  "it  was  burnt  by  your 
Border-riders  — my  husband  and  my  son  were  slain  —  there  is  not  a  drop's 
blood  loft  in  the  veins  of  any  ono  which  is  of  kin  to  mine." 

"  That  is  no  uncommon  fate  in  these  wild  times,  and  in  this  unsettled 
land,"  said  the  Lady ;  "  the  English  hands  have  been  as  deeply  dyed  in. 
our  blood  as  ever  those  of  Scotsmen  have  been  in  yours." 

"You  have  right  to  say  it.  Lady,"  answered  Magdalen  Grseme;  "for 
men  tell  of  a  time  when  this  castle  was  not  strong  enough  to  save  your 
fether's  life,  or  to  afford  your  mother  and  her  infant  a  place  of  refuge. 
And  why  ask  ye  me,  then,  wherefore  I  dwell  not  in  mine  own.  home,  and 
with  mine  own  people?" 

"  It  jraa  indeed  an  idle  question,"  answered  the  Lady,  "  where  misery 
60  often  makes  wanderers ;  but  wherefore  take  refuge  in  a  hostile  country ! 

"  My  neighbours  were  Popish  and  mass-mongers,"  said  the  old  woman ; 
"  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  give  me  a  clearer  sight  of  the  gospel,  and  I 
have  tarried  here  to  enjoy  the  ministry  of  that  worthy  man  Henry  Warden, 
who,  to  the  praise  and  comfort  of  many,  teacheth  the  Evangel  in  truth  and 
in  sincerity." 

"  Are  you  poor  ?"  again  demanded  the  Lady  of  Avenel. 

"  You  hear  me  ask  alms  of  no  one,"  answered  the  Englishwoman. 
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Here  there  was  a  pause.  The  mannei-  of  the  woman  was,  if  not  riisre- 
epectful,  at  least  much  less  than  gracious ;  and  she  appeared  to  give  no 
encouragement  to  farther  comraomcation.  The  Ladj  of  Avenel  renewed 
the  conrersadoQ  on  a  different  topic. 

"  Tou  have  heard  of  the  danger  in  which  your  boy  has  been  placed  ?" 

"  I  have,  Lady,  and  how  by  an  especial  providence  he  was  rescued  from 
death.     May  Heaven  make  him  thankful,  and  me !" 

"  What  relation  do  you  bear  to  him !" 

"  I  am  his  grandmother,  lady,  if  it  so  please  yon ;  the  only  relation  he 
holh  left  upon  earth  to  take  charge  of  him." 

"The  burden  of  his  maintenance  must  necessariiy  be  grievous  to  you  in 

y°;;"" ' '  "  " n .,   .  . . 

EUme  unmoved,  dry,  and 
answered  all  the  former  qu    t   n 

"If,"  said  the  Lady  of  A  n  1  y  g  andchild  could  be  received  into 
a  noble  family,  would  it  not  ad  antag    b  th  him  and  you  I" 

"  Eaoeived  into  a  noble  fam  ly  I  a  d  th  Id  worasri,  drawing  herself  up, 
and  bending  her  brows  until  he  fo  ehead  was  wrinkled  into  a  frown  of 
unusual  severity;  "and  for  what  purpose,  I  pray  you?  —  to  be  my  lady's 
page,  or  my  lord's  jackman,  to  eat  broken  victuals,  and  contend  with  other 
menials  for  the  remnants  of  the  master's  meal?  Would  jou  have  him  to 
fan  the  flies  from  my  lady's  face  while  she  sleeps,  to  carry  her  train  while 
she  walks,  to  hand  her  trencher  when  she  feeds,  to  ride  before  her  on  horse- 
back, to  walk  after  her  on  foot,  to  sing  when  she  lists,  and  to  be  silent  when 
she  bids?  —  a  verf  weathercock,  which,  though  furnished  in  appearance 
with  wings  and  plumage,  cannot  soar  into  the  air  —  cannot  fly  from  the 
spot  whei'e  it  is  perched,  but  reeeivcB  all  its  impulse,  and  performs  all  its 
revolutions,  obedient  to  the  changeful  breath  of  a  vain  woman  ?  When  the 
eagle  of  Hclvellyn  perches  on  the  tower  of  Lanercost,  and  turns  and  changes 
his  place  t«  sliovi-  how  the  wind  sits,  Roland  Grseme  shall  be  what  you  would 
make  him. 

The  woman  spoke  with  a  rapidity  and  yehemence  which  seamed  to  have 
in  it  a  touch  of  insanity;  and  a  sudden  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
child  must  necessarily  be  exposed  in  the  charge  of  such  a  keeper,  increased 
the  Lady's  desire  to  keep  him  in  the  castle  if  possible. 

"  You  mistake  me,  dame,"  she  said,  addressing  the  old  woman  ia  a  sooth- 
ing manner;  "  I  do  not  wish  jour  boy  to  he  in  attendance  on  rayself,  but 
upon  tlie  good  knight  my  husband.  Were  he  himself  the  son  of  a  belted 
earl,  he  could  not  better  be  trained  to  arms,  and  all  that  befits  a  gentleman, 
than  by  the  instructions  and  discipline  of  Sir  Halbert  Qlendinning." 

"Ay,"  answered  the  old  woman,  in  the  same  style  of  bitter  ironj',  "I 
know  the  w^es  of  that  service ;  —  a  curse  when  the  corslet  is  not  sufficiently 
brightened,  —  a  blow  when  the  girth  is  not  tightly  drawn,  — to  be  beaten 
because  the  hounds  are  at  fault,  —  to  be  reviled  because  the  foray  is  unsuc- 
cessful, —  to  stain  his  hands  for  the  master's  bidding  in  the  blood  alike  of 
beast  and  of  man, — to  be  a  butcher  of  harmless  deer,  a  murderer  and 
deiaoer  of  God's  own  image,  not  at  his  own  pleasure,  but  at  that  of  his  lord, 
^to  live  a  brawling  ruffian,  and  a  common  stabbor  —  exposed  to  heat,  to 
cold,  to  want  of  food,  to  all  the  privations  of  an  anchoret,  not  for  the  love 
of  God,  but  for  the  service  of  Satan,— to  die  by  the  gibbet,  or  in  some 
obscure  skirmish,  —  to  sleep  out  his  brief  life  in  carnal  security,  and  to 
awake  in  the  el«rnal  fire,  which  is  never  quenched." 

"  Nay,"  srud  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  "  but  to  such  unhallowed  course  of  life 
your  grandson  will  not  be  here  exposed.  My  husband  is  just  and  kind  to 
those  who  live  under  his  banner ;  and  you  yourself  well  know,  that  youth 
have  here  a  etrict  as  well  as  a  good  preceptor  in  the  person  of  our  chaplain," 

The  old  woman  appeared  to  puuse. 
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"  Tou  hiive  numed,"  she  said,  "  tlie  on!^  circumatanoe  which  can  movo 
me.  I  must  bood  onward,  the  vision  has  said  it  — I  must  not  tarry  in  the 
same  spot  —  I  must  on,  —  I  must  on,  it  is  mj  weird.  —  Swear,  then,  that 
you  will  protect  the  boy  as  if  he  were  your  own,  until  I  return  hither  and 
claim  him,  and  I  will  consent  for  a,  Gpace  to  part  with  him.  But  especially 
swear,  he  shall  not  lack  tho  instruction  of  the  godly  man  who  hath  placed 
the  gospel-truth  high  above  those  idolatrous   shavelings,  the  monks  and 

"  Bo  satisflod,  dame,"  aaid  the  Lady  of  Avenel ;  "  the  boy  shall  have  an 
much  care  as  if  he  wore  born  of  my  own  blood.     Will  you  see  him  now?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  old  woman  sternly ;  "  to  part  is  enough.  I  go  forth 
on  my  own  mission.  I  will  not  soften  my  heart  by  useless  tears  and  wail- 
ings,  as  one  that  is  not  called  to  a  duty." 

"  Will  you  not  accept  of  something  to  aid  you  in  your  pilgrimage !"  said 
the  Lady  of  Avenel,  putting  into  her  hands  two  crowns  of  the  sun.  The 
old  woman  flung  them  down  on  the  table. 

'•  Am  I  of  tho  race  of  Cain,"  she  said,  "  proud  Lady,  that  you  offer  mo 
gold  in  esohange  for  my  own  flesh  and  blood?" 

"I  had  no  such  meaning,"  said  the  Lady,  gently;  "nor  am  I  the  proud 
woman  you  t«rm  me.  AlasI  my  own  fortunes  might  have  taught  me 
humility,  even  had  it  not  been  born  with  me." 

The  old  woman  seemed  somewhat  to  relax  her  tone  of  severity. 

"You  are  of  gentle  blood,"  she  said,  "else  we  had  not  parleyed  thus 
long  together.  —  You  are  of  gentle  blood,  and  to  such,"  she  added,  drawing 
up  her  tall  form  as  she  spoke,  "pride  is  as  graceful  as  is  the  plume  upon 
the  bonnet.  But  for  these  pieces  of  gold,  lady,  you  must  needs  resume  them, 
it  money.     I  am  well  provided ;  and  I  may  not  care  for  myself, 

,         ^    I^Bt    ■■    ■  .    -       ..        T,  „,,... 


r  word.  Cause  tout  gates  to  be  opened,  and  your  bridges  to  be  lowered, 
ill  set  forward  this  very  night.  When  I  come  again,  I  will  demand  from 
a  strict  account,  for  I  have  left  with  you  the  jewel  of  my  life  I     Sleep 


:i  snatches,  food  will  aot  refresh  me,  rest  will  not  restore 
my  strength,  until  I  see  Roland  Grame.     Once  more,  farewell." 

"  Make  your  obeisance,  dome,"  said  Lilias  to  Magdalen  Greeme,  as  she 
retired,  "  make  your  obeisance  to  her  ladyship,  and  thank  her  for  her  good- 
ness, as  is  but  flttiag  and  right." 

The  old  woman  turned  short  around  on  the  officious  waiting-maid.  "Let 
her  make  her  obeisance  to  me  then,  and  I  will  return  it.  Why  should  I 
bend  to  her?  —  is  it  because  her  kirtle  is  of  sillt,  and  mine  of  blue  lock- 
erarn  ?— Go  to,  my  lady's  waiting-woman.  Know  that  the  rank  of  the  man 
rates  that  of  the  wife,  and  that  she  who  marries  a  churl's  son,  were  she  a 
king's  daughter,  is  but  a  peasant's  bride." 

Lilias  was  about  to  reply  in  great  indignation,  but  her  mistress  i 
silence  on  her,  and  commanded  that  the  old  woman  should  be  safely  ci 
ducted  to  the  mainland. 

"Conduct  her  safe!"  exclaimed  the  incenaed  waiting-woman,  while  Mag- 
dalen Grieme  left  the  apartment;  "J  say,  duck  her  in  the  loch,  and  tiien 
we  will  see  whether  she  is  witch  or  not,  as  every  body  in  the  village  of 
Loehside  will  aay  and  swear.  I  marvel  your  indyship  could  bear  so  long 
with  her  insolence."  But  the  commands  of  the  Lady  wore  obeyed,  and  tho 
old  dame,  dismissed  from  the  castle,  was  committed  to  her  fortune.  She 
kept  her  word,  and  did  not  long  abide  in  that  place,  leaving  tho  hamlet  on 
the  very  night  succeeding  the  interview,  and  wandering  no  one  asked 
whither.  Tho  Lady  of  Avenel  inquired  under  what  circumstances  she  had 
appeared  among  them,  but  could  only  ioarn  that  she  was  believed  to  be 
tho  widow  of  some  man  of  consequence  among  the  Grsemea  who  then, 
inhabited  the  Debatealilo  Land,  a  name  given  to  a  certain  portion  of  terri- 
tory which  was  the  frequent  subjoot  of  disyuto  betwin  Scotland  and  Eng- 
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land  —  that  .she  had  suffered  great  wrong  in  some  of  the  frequent  iiirnys  hy 
■which  that  unfortunate  district  was  wasted,  and  had  been  driven  from  her 
dwelling-place.  She  had  arrivod  in  the  hamlet  no  one  knew  for  what 
purpose,  and  was  held  hy  some  to  be  a  witch,  by  others  a  zealous  Protestant^ 
and  by  others  again  a  Catholic  devotee.  Her  language  waa  mysterious, 
and  her  manners  repulsive ;  and  all  that  could  he  colloet«d  from  her  con- 
versation seemed  to  imply  that  she  was  under  the  influence  either  of  a  spell 
or  of  a  vow,  —  there  was  no  saying  which,  since  she  talked  as  one  who 
acted  under  a  ~ •■■•--j-   . 

Such  were  I 
concerning  Magifalen  Grseme,  being  far  tOu  mci^.o  anu  i;uiii,iauii;Lurv  lu 
authorize  any  satisfactory  deduction.  In  truth,  the  miseries  of  the  time, 
and  the  various  turns  of  fate  incidental  to  a  frontier  country,  were  per- 
petually chasing  frorn  their  habitations  those  who  had  not  the  means  of 
defence  or  prot«otion.  These  wanderers  in  the  land  were  fo«  often  seen,  to 
excite  muon  attention  or  sympathy.  They  received  the  cold  relief  which 
WTLB  extorted  by  general  feelings  of  humanity ;  a  little  escited  in  some 
breasts,  and  perhaps  rather  chilled  in  others,  by  the  recollection  that  they 
who  gave  the  chanty  to-day  might  themselves  want  it  to-morrow.  Magda- 
len Qrseme,  therefore,  came  and  departed  like  a  shadow  from  the  noigh- 
fcourhood  of  Avenel  Castle. 

The  boy  whom  Providence,  as  she  thought,  had  thus  stranselv  placed 
under  her  care,  n-as  at  once  estabiished  a  favourite  with  the  Lady  of  the 
castle.  How  could  it  he  otherwise?  He  became  the  object  of  those  affeo- 
tionate  feelings,  which,  finding  formerly  no  object  on  which  to  expand  them- 
selves, had  increased  the  gloom  of  the  castle,  and  imbittered  the  solitude  of 
its  misttess.  To  teach  him  reading  and  writing  aa  far  as  her  skill  went,  to 
attend  to  his  childish  comforts,  to  wateh  his  boyish  sports,  became  the 
Lady's  favourite  amusement.  In  her  circumstances,  where  the  car  only 
heard  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  from  the  distant  hills,  or  the  heavy  step  of 
the  warder  aa  he  walked  upon  his  post,  or  the  half-envied  iaugb  of  her 
mniden  as  she  turned  her  wheel,  the  appearance  of  the  blooming  and 
beautiful  boy  gave  an  interest  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  who 
live  amid  gayer  and  busier  scenes.  Young  Roland  vras  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
Avenel  what  the  flower,  which  occupies  the  window  of  si 
tive,  is  tr  th    p       w'ght  by  wl    m  't  "  d      d 
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"  And  you,  too,  would  be  a  soldier,  Roland  ?"  said  the  Lady  of  Avenfl 
to  her  young  charge,  while,  seated  on  a  stone  chair  at  one  end' of  the 
battlements,  she  saw  the  boy  attempt,  with  a  long  stick,  to  mimic  the 
motions  of  the  warder,  as  he  alternately  shouldered,  or  ported,  or  sloped 

"  Yes,  Lady,"  said  the  boy, —  for  he  was  now  familiar,  and  replied  to  her 
questions  with  readiness  and  alacrity, — "  a  soldier  will  I  be ;  for  there  ne'er 
was  gentleman  but  who  belted  him  with  the  brand." 

"Thou  a  gentleman  1"  said  Liliaa,  who,  as  usual,  was  in  attendance; 
"  such  a  gentleman  as  I  would  make  of  a  bean-cod  with  a  rusty  knife," 

"Nay,  chide  him  not,  Lilias,"  said  the  Lady  of  Avenol,  "for,  beshrew 
me,  but  I  think  he  comes  of  gentle  blood  —  see  how  it  musters  in  his  face 
at  your  iiyurions  reproof." 

"  Had  Imy  will,  madam,"  answered  Lilias,  "  a  good  birchen  wand  should 
make  his  colour  muster  to  better  purpose  still." 

"On  my  word,  Lilias,"  said  the  Lady,  "one  would 'think  you  had  re- 
ceived harm  from  the  poor  boy  —  or  is  he  so  far  on  the  frosty  side  of  your 
favour  because  he  enjoys  the  sunny  side  of  mine  V 

"  Over  heavens  forbode,  my  Lady  1"  answered  Lilias ;  "  I  have  lived  too 
long  with  gentles,  I  praise  my  stars  for  it,  to  fight  with  either  follies  of 
fantasies,  whether  they  relate  to  beast,  bird,  or  boy." 

Lilias  was  a  favourite  in  her  own  class,  a  spoiled  domestic,  and  often 
accustomed  to  take  more  licence  than  her  mistress  was  at  all  times  willing 
to  encourage.  But  what  did  not  please  the  Lady  of  Avenol,  she  did  not 
choose  to  hear,  and  thus  it  was  on  the  present  occasion.  She  resolved  to 
look  more  close  and  sharply  after  the  boy,  who  had  hitherto  been  committed 
chiefly  to  the  management  of  Lilias.  He  must,  she  thought,  be  bom  of 
gentle  blood  ;  it  were  shame  to  think  otherwise  of  a  form  eo  noble,  and 
features  so  fair ; — the  very  wildness  in  which  he  occasionally  indulged,  hia_ 
contempt  of  danger,  and  impatience  of  restraint,  had  in  them  something^ 
noble ; — assuredly  the  child  was  horn  of  high  rank.  Such  was  her  conclu- 
sion, and  she  acted  upon  it  accordingly.  The  domestics  around  her,  less 
jealous,  or  less  scrupulous  than  Lilias,  acted  as  servants  usually  do,  follow- 
ing the  bias,  and  flattering,  for  their  own  purposes,  the  humour  of  the 
Lady ;  and  the  boy  soon  took  on  him  those  airs  of  superiority,  which  the 
sight  of  habitual  oeference  seldom  fails  to  inspire.  It  seamed,  in  truth,  as 
if  to  command  were  his  natural  sphere,  so  easily  did  he  use  himself  to  eiact 
and  receive  compliance  with  his  humours.  The  chaplain,  indeed,  might 
have  interposed  to  check  the  air  of  assumption  which  Roland  Grjemo  so 
readily  indulged,  and  most  probably  would  have  willingly  rendered  him 
that  tavour;  but  the  necessity  of  adjusting  with  his  brethren  some  dis- 
puted points  of  church  discipline  had  withdrawn  him  for  some  time  from 
the  castle,  and  detained  him  in  a  disbint  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Matters  stood  thus  in  the  castle  of  Avenel,  when  a  winded  bugle  sent  its 
shrill  and  prolonged  notes  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  was  replied  to 
cheerily  by  the  signal  of  the  warder.  The  Latiy  of  Avenel  knew  the 
Bounds  of  her  husband,  and  rushed  to  tfie  window  of  the  apartment  in 
which  she  was  sitting.     A  band  of  about  thirty  spearmen,  with  a  penncn 
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displayed  before  them,  wind  d     1     g  th        d     ted    h  f  the  lake,  and 

npproached  the  causeway.  A  gl  h  mm  i  t  fli  head  of  the 
patty,  his  hright  arms  cat  1         a  gl  f   h    0  toh  s  he  mored 

steadily  along.     Even  at  th  td       iw.     th    L   ly   ec  d  th    lofty  plume, 

bearing  the  mingled  colour      f  h       wn  1  1  th         f  Glen  don  wyne, 

blended  with  the  holly-branch ,  and  the  firm  seat  and  di^nifi^d  demeanour 
of  the  rider,  joined  to  the  stately  motion  of  the  dark-brown  steed,  sufficiently 
announced  flalbert  Glendinning. 

The  Lady's  first  thought  was  that  of  rapturous  joy  at  her  husband's 
return  —  her  second  was  connected  with  a  fear  whleh  had  Bometimes  in- 
truded itself,'  that  he  might  not  altogether  approve  the  peculiar  distinction 
with  which  sho  had  treated  her  orphan  ward.  la  this  fear  there  was  im- 
plied a  consciousness,  that  the  favour  she  had  shown  him  -was  escesaive ; 
for  Halhert  Glendinning  was  at  least  as  gentle  and  indulgent,  aa  he  was 
firm  and  rational  in  the  intercourse  of  his  household ;  and  to  her  in  par- 
tjcnlar,  his  conduct  had  ever  been  most  affectionately  tender. 

Yot  she  did  fear,  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  her  conduct  might  inenr 
Sir  Halbert's  censure ;  and  hastily  resolving  that  she  would  not  mention 
the  anecdote  of  the  boy  until  the  neit  day,  she  ordered  him  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  apartment  by  Lilias. 

"  I  will  not  go  with  Lilias,  madam,"  answered  the  spoiled  child,  who  had 
more  than  once  carried  his  point  by  perseverance,  and  who,  like  his  betters, 
delighted  in  the  eierciae  of  such  authority,  —  "I  will  not  go  to  Li  lias's 
gouaty  room  —  I  will  stay  and  see  that  brave  warrior  who  comes  riding  so 
gallantly  along  the  drawbridge." 

"  You  must  not  stay,  Roland,"  said  the  Lady,  more  positively  than  sho 
usually  spoke  to  her  little  favourite. 

"  I  ivill,"  reiterated  the  boy,  who  had  already  felt  his  consequence,  and 
the  probable  chance  of  success. 

"X:u  vrill,  Roland!"  answered  the  Lady,  "what  manner  of  word  b  that? 

•'  Will,"  answered  the  forward  boy,  "  is  a  word  for  a  man,  and  mnat  is 
no  word  for  a  lady." 

"  You  are  saucy,  sbrah,"  said  the  Lady  —  "  Lilias,  take  him  with  you. 

"  I  always  thought,"  said  Lilias,  smiling,  as  she  seized  the  reluctant  boy 
by  the  arm,  "  that  my  young  master  must  give  place  to  my  old  one." 

"  And  you,  too,  are  malapert,  mistress  1"  said  the  Lady ;  "  hath  the  moon 
changed,  that  ye  all  of  you  thus  forget  yourselves?" 

Lilias  m  d  ply  b  t  1  d     ff  th     b  y  wh      too  jroud  to  offer  nn 

availing  t  dtedthbft  gl  whhtmtd 

plainly  Iwwllglyhwldh        dfidh  th      t     hdhp  d 

the  pow     t    m  k    g     i  h     p      t 

The  Lady    fA         Iw  dtfidhwmhthtrfl  m 

stance  h  d  d  p      d  h         t  tl      m  m     t  wh         h         ght       t      lly  to 

have  be  tlygr       dbyhhbd        t  Btwd        t 

recover      rop  by  th     m        feel        th  t        tat  m   t  ra   1      Th 

glow  ofdpl  hd       tlftthLd         hkh         fflddpotmt 

was  not  y  t  t  rely  mp  dwh  h  hi  d  hi  tdbttll 
wearing  th  t     t   1  te    d  th       )      tm     t      H        pp 

bnnishei  th    th     ghts    f         ythgl  h         hdtohmlpdh 

iron-she  thdfro  h  m,       dk       dhmtl       d  lyf^ 

with  an  affection  which  was  at  once  evident  and  sincere.  The  warrior 
returned  her  embrace  and  her  caress  with  the  same  fondness ;  for  the  time 
which  had  passed  since  their  union  had  diminished  its  romantic  ardour, 

E3i-hapa,  but  it  had  rather  increased  its  rational  tenderness,  and  Sir  Halbert 
iendinniog's  long  and  frequent  absences  from  his  caatlo  had  prevented 
afi'ectiou  from  degenerating  by  habit  into  indifference. 
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Wiien  UiB  first  eagar  greetings  trere  paid  and  received,  the  I/ady  gaied 
fondly  on  licr  husband's  face  as  she  remarked,  "  You  are  altered,  Halbert — 
yo'j  liave  ridden  hard  and  far  to-day,  or  jou  have  been  ill  7" 

"  I  have  been  well,  Mary,"  answered  the  Knigbt,  "  passing  well  have  I 
been ;  and  a  long  ride  is  to  me,  thou  well  knowest^  but  a  thing  of  constant 
custom.  Those  who  arc  born  noble  may  slumber  out  their  lives  within  the 
walls  of  their  castles  and  manor-houses  ;  but  he  who  hath  achieved  nobility 
by  his  own  deeds  must  ever  be  in  the  saddle,  to  show  that  he  merits  his 
advancement." 

While  he  spoko  thus,  the  Lady  gazed  fondly  on  him,  as  if  endeavouring 
to  road  hia  inmost  soul;  for  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  that  of  melan- 
choly depression. 

Sir  Halbert  Gletidinning  waa  the  same,  yet  a  different  person  from  what 
he  had  appeared  in  his  early  yenre.  The  fiery  freedom  of  the  aspiring 
youth  had  given  place  to  the  steady  and  stern  composure  of  the  approved 
soldier  and  skilful  politician.  There  were  deep  traces  of  care  on  those 
noble  features,  over  which  each  emotion  used  formerly  to  pass,  like  light 
clouds  across  a  summer  sky.  That  sky  was  now,  not  perhaps  clouded,  but 
still  and  grave,  like  that  of  the  sober  autumn  evening.  The  forehead  was 
higher  and  more  bare  than  in  early  youth,  and  the  locks  which  still  clus- 
tered thick  and  dark  on  the  warrior's  head,  wore  worn  away  at  the  temples, 
not  by  age,  but  by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  steel  cap,  or  helmet.  His 
beard,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  grew  short  and  thick,  and  was 
turned  into  mustaches  on  the  upper  lip,  and  peaked  at  the  extremity.  The 
cheek,  weather-beaten  and  embrowned,  had  lost  the  glow  of  youth,  but 
showed  the  vigorous  complaiion  of  active  and  conSrmed  manhood.  Hal- 
bert Glendinning  waa,  in  a  word,  a  knight  to  ride  at  a  king's  right  hand,  to 
bear  his  banner  in  war,  and  to  be  his  counsellor  in  time  of  peace ;  for  his 
looks  expressed  the  considerate  firmness  which  can  resolve  wisely  and  dare 
boldly.  Still,  over  these  noble  features,  there  now  spread  an  air  of  de- 
jection, of  which,  perhaps,  the  owner  was  not  conscious,  but  which  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  his  ansious  and  affectionate  partner. 

"  Something  has  happened,  or  is  about  to  happen,"  said  the  Lady  of 
Avenel ;  "this  sadness  sits  not  on  your  brow  without  cause  —  misfortune, 
national  or  particular,  must  needs  be  at  hand." 

"There  is  nothinanew  that  I  wot  of,"  said  Halbert  Glendinning;  "but 
there  is  little  of  evil  which  can  befall  a  kingdom,  that  may  not  be  appre- 
hended in  this  unhappy  and  divided  realm." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  the  Lady,  "  I  see  there  hath  really  been  some  fatal 
work  on  foot.  My  Lord  of  Murray  has  not  so  long  detained  you  at  Holy- 
ropd,  save  that  he  wanted  your  help  in  some  weighty  purpose." 

"  I  have  not  been  at  Holyrood,  Mary,"  answered  the  Knight ;  "  I  have 
been  several  weeks  abroad." 

"  Abroad  I  and  sent  me  no  word!"  replied  the  Lady. 

"What  would  the  knowledge  bave  availed,  but  to  have  rendered  you  un- 
happy, my  love?"  replied  the  Knight;  "your  thoughts  would  have  con- 
verted the  sligbfeat  breeze  that  curled  your  own  lake,  into  a  tempest  raging 
in  the  German  ocean." 

"  And  have  you  then  really  crossed  the  sea  ?"  said  the  Lady,  to  whom  the 
very  idea  of  an  element  which  she  had  never  seen  conveyed  notions  of  terror 
and  of  wonder,  —  "  really  left  your  own  native  land,  and  trodden  distant 
shores,  where  the  Scottish  tongue  is  unheard  and  unknown  ?" 

"  Reaily,  and  really,"  said  the  Knight,  taking  her  hand  in  affectionate 
playfulness,  "I  have  done  this  marvellous  deed  —  have  rolled  on  the  ocean 
for  three  days  and  three  nights,  with  the  deep  green  waves  dashing  by  the 
side  of  my  pillow,  and  but  a  thin  plank  to  divide  me  from  it." 

"Indeed,  my  Halbert,"  said  the  Lady,  "that was  a  tempting  of  Divine 
Providence.     I  never  bade  you  unbuckle  the  sword  from  your  side,  or  lay 
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the  lanco  from  your  hand  — I  never  bade  you  sit  stili  when  your  honour 
colled  you  to  rise  and  ride ;  hut  are  not  hlade  and  spear  dangers  enough  for 
one  inan'^  hfe,  and  why  would  you  trust  rough  waves  and  raging  seas?" 

"  We  haie  in  Germany,  ana  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  they  ace  called," 
answered  Glendinning,  "  men  who  are  united  with  us  in  faith,  and  with 
whom  it  18  fitting  wo  should  unite  in  alliance.  To  some  of  these  I  was 
(le^patohed  on  husinpss  as  important  as  it  was  secret.  1  went  in  safety,  and 
I  returned  in  security ,  there  is  more  danger  to  a  man's  life  betwi;!t  this 
and  Holyrood,  than  are  m  all  the  seas  that  wash  the  lowlands  of  Holland." 

"  And  the  country  mj  Ilalhert,  and  the  people,"  said  the  Lady,  "are 
they  lilte  our  kindly  Scots  ?  or  what  hearing  have  they  to  strangers  ?" 

"  They  are  a  people,  Mary,  strong  in  their  wealth,  which  renders  all  other 
nations  weak,  and  weak  in  those  arts  of  war  by  which  other  nations  are 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  the  Lady. 

"  The  Hollander  and  the  Fleming,  Mary,  pour  forth  their  spirit  in  trade, 
and  not  in  war ;  their  wealth  purchases  them  the  arms  of  foreign  soldiers, 
hy  whose  aid  they  dirfcnd  it.  They  erect  dikes  on  the  sea-shore  to  protect 
the  land  which  they  have  won,  and  they  levy  regiments  of  the  stubborn 
Switzers  and  hardy  Germans  to  protect  the  treasures  which  they  have 
amassed.  And  thus  they  are  strong  in  their  weakness ;  for  the  very  wealth 
which  tempts  their  masters  to  despoil  them,  arms  strangers  in  their  behalf." 

"  The  slothful  hinds  1"  esolaimed  Mary,  thinking  and  feeling  like  a  Scots- 
woman of  the  period ;  "  have  they  hands,  and  fight  not  ibr  the  land  which 
bore  them  !     They  should  he  notched  off  at  the  elcjow !" 

"  Nay,  that  were  but  hard  justice,"  answered  her  husband ;  "  for  their 
hands  serve  their  country,  though  not  in  battle,  like  ours.  J^ook  at  these 
barren  hills,  Mary,  ahd  at  that  deep  winding  vale  by  which  the  cattle  are 
even  now  returning  from  their  scanty  browse.  The  hand  of  the  industrious 
Fleming  would  cover  these  moimtams  with  wood,  and  raise  corn  where  we 
now  see  a  starved  and  scanty  sward  of  heath  and  ling.  It  grieves  me,  Mary, 
when  I  look  on  that  land,  and  think  what  benefit  it  might  receive  from  such 
men  aa  I  have  lately  seen  —  men  who  seek  not  the  idle  fame  derived  from 
dead  ancestors,  or  the  bloody  renown  won  in  modern  broils,  but  tread  along 
the  land,  as  preservers  and  improvers,  not  as  tyrants  and  destroyers." 

"  These  amendments  would  here  be  but  a  vain  fancy,  my  Halbert," 
answered  the  Lady  of  Avenel ;  "  the  trees  would  he  burned  by  the  English 
foemen,  ere  they  ceased  to  he  shrubs,  and  the  gr^n  that  you  raised  would 
he  gathered  in  by  the  first  neighbour  that  possessed  more  riders  than  follow 
your  train.  Why  should  you  repine  at  this  ?  The  fate  that  made  you  Scots- 
man by  birth,  gave  you  head,  and  hearty  and  hand,  to  uphold  the  name  as 
it  must  needs  be  upheld." 

"  It  gave  me  no  name  to  uphold,"  said  Halbert,  pacing  the  floor  slowly ; 
"my  arm  has  been  foremost  in  every  strife  —  mv  voice  has  been  heard  in 
every  council,  nor  have  the  wisest  rebuked  me.  The  crafty  Lethington,  the 
deep  and  dark  Morton,  have  held  secret  council  with  me,  and  Grange  and 
Lindsay  have  owned,  that  in  the  field  I  did  the  devoir  of  a  gallant  knight — 
but  let  the  emergence  he  passed  when  they  need  my  head  and  hand,  and 
they  only  know  me  as  son  of  the  obscure  portloner  of  Glendearg." 

This  was  a  theme  which  the  Lady  always  dreaded;  for  the  rank  conferred 
on  her  husband,  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  powerful  Ear!  of 
Murray,  and  the  high  talents  by  which  he  vindicated  his  right  to  that  rank 
and  that  favour,  were  qualities  which  rather  increased  than  diminished  the 
envy  which  was  harboured  against  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  among  a  proud 
aristocracy,  us  a  person  originally  of  inferior  and  obscure  birth,  who  had 
risen  to  his  present  eminence  solely  by  his  personal  merit.  The  natural 
firmness  of  his  mind  did  not  enable  him  to  despise  the  ideal  advantages  of 
a  higher  pedigree,  which  were  held  in  such  universal  esteem  by  all  with 
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irtiom  he  conveTB^d ;  and  so  open  are  tbe  noblest  minda  to  jealous  incoasis' 
tencies,  that  there  were  moraents  in  which  he  felt  mortified  that  his  lady 
should  possess  those  adTantages  of  birth  and  high  descent  which  he  himself 
did  not  enjoy,  and  regretted  that  his  importance  as  tbe  proprietor  of  Avenel 
was  qualified  by  bis  possessing  it  only  as  tbe  husband  of  the  heiress.  He 
was  not, so  unjust  as  tc  permit  any  unworthy  feelings  ta  retaiu  permanent 
possession  of  his  mind,  but  yet  they  recurred  from  time  to  time,  and  did 
not  escape  his  lady's  anxious  observation. 

"Had  we  been  blessed  with  children,"  she  was  wont  on  such  owjasionB 
to  say  to  herself, "  had  our  blood  been  united  in  a  son  who  might  have  joined 
my  advantages  of  descent  with  my  husband's  personal  worth,  these  painiul 
and  irksome  reflections  had  not  disturbed  our  union  even  fur  a  moment 
But  the  existence  of  such  an  heir,  in  whom  our  aficctions,  as  well  aa  our  pre- 
tensions, might  have  centred,  has  been  denied  to  us." 

With  such  mutual  feelings,  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  it  gave  the  Lady 

Biin  to  hear  her  husband  verging  towards  this  topic  of  mutual  discontent, 
n  the  present,  as  on  other  similar  occasions,  she  endeavoured  to  divert  the 
knight's  thoughts  ftom  this  painful  channel. 

"  Hovf  can  jou,"  she  said,  "  suffer  yourself  to  dwell  upon  things  which 
profit  nothing  ?  Have  you  indeed  no  name  to  uphold  ?  You,  the  good  and 
the  brave,  the  wise  in  council,  and  the  strong  in  battle,  have  you  not  to 
support  the  reputation  your  own  deeds  have  won,  a  reputation  more  bonour- 
abie  than  more  ancestry  can  supply  ?  Good  men  love  and  honour  you,  the 
wicked  fear,  and  the  turbulent  obey  you ;  and  is  it  not  neeesBary  you  should 
eiert  yourself  to  ensure  the  endurance  of  that  love,  that  honour,  and  whole- 
some fear,  and  that  necessary  obedience  V 

As  she  thus  spoke,  the  eye  of  her  husband  caught  from  hers  courage  and 
comfort,  and  it  lightened  as  he  took  her  hand  and  replied,  "  It  is  most  true, 
my  Mary,  and  I  deserve  thy  rebuke,  who  forget  what  I  am,  in  repining 
because  I  am  not  what  I  cannot  bo,  I  am  now  what  the  most  famed  ances- 
tors of  those  I  envy  were,  the  mean  man  raised  into  eminence  by  his  own 
exertions;  and  sure  it  is  a  boast  as  honourable  to  liave  those  capacities 
which  are  necessair  to  the  foundation  of  a  family,  as  to  be  descended  from 
one  who  possessed  them  some  centuries  before.  The  Hay  of  Lonoarty, 
who  bequeathed  his  bloody  yoke  to  his  lineage, — tbe  '  dark  gray  man,'  who 
first  founded  the  house  of  Gouglas,  bad  yet  less  of  ancestry  to  boast  than  I 
have.  For  thou  knowest,  Mary,  that  my  name  derives  itself  from  a  line  of 
ancient  warriors,  although  mj  immediate  forefathers  preferred  tbe  humblo 
station  in  which  thou  didst  first  find  them ;  and  war  and  counsel  are  not 
less  proper  to  the  house  of  Glendonwyne,  even  in  its  most  remote  descend- 
ants, than  to  the  proudest  of  their  baronage."* 

He  strode  across  tbe  hall  as  he  spoke ;  and  the  Lady  smiled  internally  to 
observe  how  much  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  prerogatives  of  birth,  and  endea- 
voured Ifl-establish  his  claims,  however  remote,  to,a  share  in  them,  at  tbe 
very  moment  when  he  affected  to  hold  them  ia  contempt.  It  will  easily  he 
guessed,  however,  that  she  permitted  no  symptom  to  escape  her  that  could 
show  she  was  sensible  of  tbe  weakness  of  her  husband,  a  perspicacity  which 
perhaps  his  proud  spirit  could  not  very  easily  have  brooked. 

As  he  returned  from  the  extremity  of  tbe  hall,  to  which  he  bad  stalked 
while  in  (he  act  of  vindicating  tbe  title  of  the  house  of  Glendonwyne  in  its 
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most  remote  branches  to  the  full  priyilegea  of  atistoeraoj,  "  Where,"  he  aaid, 
"  is  Wolf?  I  have  not  seen  him  since  mj  return,  and  he  waa  usaallj  the  first 
to  wfilcome  my  home-coming." 

"Wolf,"  said  the  Lady,  with  a  slight  degree  of  emharrassmont,  for  which 
perhaps,  she  would  have  fonnd  it  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  even  to  her- 
self, "  Wolf  is  chained  up  for  the  present.  He  hath  been  surlj  to  my  pafje." 
"  Wolf  chained  up  —  and  Wolf  surly  to  your  page !"  answered  Sir  Hal- 
bert  Glendinning ;  "  Wolf  never  was  surly  to  any  one ;  and  the  chain  will 
either  break  his  spirit  or  render  him  savage  —  So  ho,  there  —  set  Wolf  free 
directly." 

He  was  obeyed ;  and  the  huge  dog  rushed  into  the  hall,  disturbing,  by  hia 
unwieldy  and  boisterous  gambols,  the  whole  economy  of  reels,  rocks,  and 
distaffs,  with  which  the  maidens  of  the  household  were  employed  when  the 
arrival  of  their  lord  was  a  signal  to  them  to  withdraw,  and  extracting  from 
Liliaa,  who  was  summoned  to  put  them  again  in  order,  the  natural  observa- 
tion, "  That  the  Laird's  pet  was  as  troublesome  as  the  lady's  page." 

"  And  who  is  this  page,  Mary  ?"  said  the  Knight,  liia  attention  .igain  called 
to  the  subject  by  the  observation  of  the  waitmg-woman,  —  "Who  is  this 
page,  whom  every  one  seems  to  weigh  in  the  balance  with  mv  old  friend  and 
favourite.  Wolf!  —  When  did  you  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  keeping  a  page, 
or  who  is  the  boy?" 

"  1  trust,  my  Halbert,"  said  the  Lady,  not  without  a  blush,  "  you  will  not 
think  your  wife  entitled  to  less  attendance  than  other  ladies  of  her  quality?" 
"  Nay,  Dame  Mary,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  it  is  enough  you  desire  such 
an  attendant.  —  Yet  I  have  never  loved  to  nurse  such  useless  menials  —  a 
lady's  page  —  it  may  well  suit  the  proud  English  dames  to  have  a  slender 
youth  (o  bear  their  trains  from  bower  to  hall,  fan  them  when  they  slamber, 
and  touch  the  lute  for  them  when  they  please  .to  listen ;  but  our  Scottish 
matrons  were  wont  to  be  above  such  vanities,  and  our  Scottish  youth  ought 
to  bo  bred  to  the  spear  and  the  stirrup." 

"Kay,  but,  my  husband,"  said  the  Lady,  "I  did  but  jest  when  I  called 
this  boy  my  page ;  he  is  in  sooth  a  little  orphan  whom  wo  saved  from  perish- 
ing inthe  lase,  and  whom  1  have  since  kept  in  the  castle  out  of  charity. — 
Lilias,  bring  little  Roland  hither." 

Boland  entered  accordingly,  and,  flying  to  the  Lady's  side,  took  hold  of 
the  pl^ts  of  her  gown,  and  then  turned  round,  and  gazed  with  an  attention 
not  unmingled  with  fear,  upon  the  stately  form  of  the  Knight.- — "  Roland," 
said  the  Ltwiy,  "go  kiss  the  hand  of  the  noble  Knight,  and  ask  him  to  be 
thy  protector."  —  But  Boland  obeyed  not,  and,  keening  his  station,  con- 
tinued to  gaze  fisediy  and  timidly  on  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning.  —  "Go  to 
the  Knight,  boy,"  said  the  Lady;  "what  dost  thou  fear,  child?  Go,  kiss 
Sir  Halbert's  hand." 

"I  will  kiss  no  hand  save  yours.  Lady,"  answored"tho  boy. 
"  Nay,  but  do  aa  you  are  commanded,  child,"  replied  the  Lady.  —  "  He  is 
dashed  by  your  presence,"  she  said,  apologizing  to  ncr  husband  ;  "  but  is  he 
not  a  handsome  boy?" 

"And  so  is  Wolf,"  said  Sir  Halbert,  as  he  patted  his  huge  four-footed 
favourite,  "  a  handsome  dog ;  but  he  has  this  aouble  advantage  over  your 
new  favourite,  that  he  does  what  he  is  commanded,  and  hears  not  when  he 
is  praised." 

"Nay,  now  you  are  displeased  with  me,"  replied  the  Lady;  "and  yet 
why  should  you  be  so  ?  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  relieving  the  distressed 
orpban,  or  in  lovine  that  which  is  in  itself  lovely  and  deserving  of  affection. 
But  you  have  seen  Mr.  Warden  at  Edinburgh,  and  he  has  set  you  against  the 
poor  boy." 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  answered  her  husband,  "  Mr.  Warden  better  knows  his 

5 lace  tJian  to  presume  to  interfere  either  in  your  affairs  or  mine.  I  neither 
lame  your  relieving  this  boy,  nor  your  kindness  for  him.     But,  I  think. 
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considering  hb  birth  and  prospects,  jou  ought  not  to  treat  him  with  injudi- 
cioua  fondness,  which  can  onlj  end  in  rendering  him  unlit  for  the  humhle 
situation  to  which  Heaven  has  designed  him." 

"Naj,  but,  my  Halhert,  do  hut  look  at  the  boy,"  said  the  Lady,  "and  seo 
whether  ho  has  not  the  air  of  being  intended  by  Heaven  for  something 
nobler  than  a  mere  peasant.  May  he  not  be  designed,  as  others  have  been, 
to  rise  out  of  a  humble  situation  into  honour  and  eminence?" 

Thus  far  had  she  proceeded,  when  the  coneciougneaa  that  she  was  treading 
upon  delicate  ground  at  once  occurred  t«  her,  and  induced  her  to  take  the  moat 
natural,  but  the  worst  of  all  courses  in  such  occasions,  whether  in  conver- 
sation or  in  an  actual  bog,  namely,  that  of  stopping  suddenly  short  in  the 
illustration  which  she  had  commenced.  Her  brow  crimsoned,  and  that  of 
Sir  Ilalbert  Glendinning  was  slightly  overcast.  But  it  was  only  for  an 
instant ;  for  he  was  incapable  of  mistaking  his  lady's  meaning,  ot'supposing 
that  she  meant  intentional  disrespect  to  him. 

■'  Be  it  as  you  please,  my  love,"  he  replied ;  "  I  owe  you  too  much  to  con- 
tradict you  in  aught  ■which  may  render  your  solitary  mode  of  life  mora 
endurable.  Make  of  this  youth  what  you  will,  and  jou  have  mv  full 
authority  for  doing  so.  But  remember  he  is  your  charge,  not  mine — remem- 
ber he  hath  limba  to  do  man's  service,  a  soul  and  a  tongue  to  worship  Ood ; 
breed  him,  therefore,  to  be  true  to  his  country  and  to  Iloaven ;  and  for  the 
rest,  dispose  of  him  as  you  list  — it  is,  and  shall  rest,  your  own  matter." 

This  conversation  decided  the  fate  of  Eoland  Grfeme,  who  from  thence- 
forward was  little  noticed  by  the  master  of  the  mansion  of  Avenel,  but 
indulged  and  favoured  by  its  mistress. 

This  situation  led  to  many  important  consequences,  and,  in  iruth,  tended 
to  bring  forth  the  character  of  the  youth  in  alt  its  broad  tights  and  deep 
shadows.  As  the  Knight  himself  seemed  tacitly  to  disclaim  alike  interest 
and  control  over  the  immediate  favourite  of  his  lady,  young  R«land  was, 
by  circumstances,  exempted  from  the  strict  discipline  to  which,  ga  the 
retainer  of  a  Scottish  man  of  rank,  he  would  otherwise  have  been  subjected, 
according  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  age.  But  the  steward,  or  master  of  the 
household  —  such  was  the  proud  title  assumed  by  the  head  domestjoof  each 

Eitty  baron  — deemed  it  not  advisable  to  interfere  with  the  lavourite  of  tho 
ady,  and  especially  since  sho  had  brought  the  estate  into  the  present  family. 
Master  Jasper  Wingato  was  a  man  experienced,  as  he  often  boasted,  in  the 
ways  of  great  families,  and  knew  how  to  keep  the  steerage  even  when  tho 
wind  and  tide  chanced  to  be  in  contradiction. 

This  prudent  personage  winked  at  much,  and  avoided  giving  opportunity 
for  farther  offence,  by  requesting  little  of  Roland  Grsenie  beyond  the  degree 
of  attention  which  he  was  himself  disposed  to  pay;  rightly  conjecturing, 
that  however  lowly  the  place  which  the  youth  might  hold  in  the  favour  of 
the  Knight  of  Avenel,  still  to  make  an  evil  report  of  him  would  make  an 
enemy  of  the  Lady,  without  securing  the  favour  of  her  husband.  With 
these  prudential  considerations,  and  doubtless  not  without  an  eye  to  his  own 
ease  and  convenience,  ho  taught  the  boy  as  much,  and  only  as  much,  as  he 
chose  to  learn,  readily  admitting  whatever  apology  it  pleased  his  pupil  to 
allege  in  excuse  for  idleness  or  negligence.  As  the  other  persons  in  tho 
castle,  to  whom  such  tasks  were  delegated,  readily  imitated  the  prudential 
conduct  of  the  major-domo,  there  was  little  control  used  towards  Roland 
Greeme,  who,  of  course,  learned  no  more  than  what  a  very  active  mind,  and 
a  total  impatience  of  absolute  idleness  led  him  to  acquire  upon  his  own 
account,  and  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions.  The  latter  were  especially 
earnest,  when  theLadjhcrsolf  condescended  to  be  his  tutress,  or  to  examine 
his  progress. 

It  followed  also  from  his  quality  as  my  Lady's  favourite,  that  Inland  was 
viewed  with  no  peculiar  good-will  by  the  followers  of  the  Knight,  many  of 
whom,  of  the  same  age,  and  apparently  similar  origin,  with  the  E>rtunat9 
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'e  obeervance  of  Uie  ancient  and  rigor-xis  dis> 
To  these,  Roland  Grreme  was  of  course  an 
object  of  eavy,  and,  in  conBequence,  of  diaiilce  and  detraction ;  but  the  youth 
jiOBBessed  qualities  which  it  was  impossible  to  depreciate.  Pride,  and  a 
sense  of  early  ambition,  did  for  him  what  severity  and  constant  instruction 
did  for  others.  In  truth,  the  youthful  Roland  displayed  that  ear|y  flexibility 
both  of  body  and  mind,  which  renders  exercise,  either  mental  or  bodily, 
rather  matter  of  sport  than  of  study ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  acquired  acci- 
dentally, and  by  starts,  those  accomplishmenta,  which  earnest  and  constant 
instruction,  enforced  by  frequent  reproof  and  occasional  chastisement,  had 
taught  to  others.  Such  military  exercises,  such  lessons  of  tha  period,  as  he 
found  it  agreeable  or  convenient  to  apply  to,  he  learned  so  perfectly,  as  to 
confound  those  who  were  ignorant  how  often  the  want  of  constant  appli- 
cation is  compensated  by  vivacity  of  talent  and  ardent  enthusiasm.  The 
lads,  therefore,  who  were  more  regularly  trained  to  arms,  to  horsemanship, 
and  to  other  necessary  exerdses  of  the  period,  while  they  envied  Roland 
Grieme  the  indulgence  or  negligence  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  treated, 
had  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  own  superior  acquirements ;  a  few  hours, 
with  the  powerful  exertion  of  a  most  energetic  will,  seemed  to  do  for  him 
more  than  the  regular  instruction  of  weeks  couid  accomplish  for  others. 

Under  these  advantages,  if,  indeed,  they  were  to  be  termed  such,  the  cha- 
racter of  young  Roland  began  to  develope  itself.  It  was  bold,  peremptory, 
decisive,  and  overbearing ;  generous,  if  neither  withstood  nor  contradicted ; 
vehement  and  passionate  if  cen^utfed  or  opposed  He  seemed  to  consider 
himself  as  attached  to  no  one  and  responsible  to  no  one  except  his  mis- 
tress, and  even  over  her  mind  he  had  gradually  acquired  that  specie*"  of 
ascendancy  which  indulgence  is  so  apt  to  occasion  And  although  the 
immediate  followers  and  dependents  ot  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  saw  his 
ascendancy  with  jealousy  and  often  took  occasion  to  mortify  his  vanity, 
there  wanted  not  those  who  wPre  willing  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  Lady 
of  Avene!  by  humouring  and  taking  part  with  the  youth  whDm  she  pro- 
tected ;  for  ^though  a  favourite,  as  Me  poet  assures  us,  has  no  friend,  he 
seldom  fails  to  have  both  followers  and  flatterers. 

The  partisans  of  Roland  Grteme  were  chiefly  to  be  found  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  hamlet  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  These  Yiflagers, 
who  were  sometimes  tempted  to  compare  their  own  situation  with  that  of 
the  iramediale  and  constant  followers  of  the  Knight,  who  attended  him  on 
bis  frequent  journeys  to  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  delighted  in  considering 
and  representing  themselves  as  more  properly  the  subjects  of  the  Lady  of 
Avenel  than  of  her  husband.  It  is  true,  her"wiBdom  and  affection  on  ail 
occasions  discountenanced  the  distinction  which  was  here  implied;  but  the 
villagers  persisted  in  thinking  it  must  be  agreeable  to  her  to  enjoy  their 
peculiar  and  undivided  homage,  or  at  least  in  acting  as  if  they  thought  so ; 
and  one  chief  mode  by  which  they  evinced  their  sentiments,  was  by  the 
respect  they  paid  to  young  Roland  Groerae,  the  favourite  attendant  of  the 
descendant  of  their  ancient  lords.  This  was  a  mode  of  flattery  too  pleasing 
to  encounter  rebuke  or  censure ;  and  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  the 

Jouth  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  party  of  his  own  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
arony  of  Avenel,  added  not  a  little  to  the  audacity  and  decisive  tone  of  a 
character,  which  was  by  nature  bold,  impetuous,  and  incontroUable. 

Of  the  two  members  of  the  household  who  had  manifested  an  early 
jealousy  of  Roland  Gr^me,  the  prejudices  of  Wolf  were  easily  overcome ; 
and  in  process  of  time  the  noble  dog  slept  with  Bran,  Luath,  and  the  cele- 
brated hounds  of  ancient  days.  But  Mr.  Warden,  the  chaplain,  lived,  and 
retained  his  dislike  to  the  youth.  That  good  man,  single-minded  and  bene- 
volent as  he  really  was,  entertained  rather  more  than  a  reasonable  idea  of 
the  respect  due  to  him  as  a  minister,  and  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  castle  wore  deference  than  the  haughty  young  page,  proud  of  his  mi» 
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tress's  favour,  and  petulant  from  youth  and  eitaation,  was  at  all  times 
willing  to  pay.  His  bold  and  free  derneanoor,  his  attachment  to  rich  dress 
and  decoration,  his  inaptitude  to  receive  instruction,  and  his  hardening 
himself  against  rebuke,  wore  cireamstanoes  which  induced  the  good  old 
man,  with  more  haste  than  charity,  to  set  the  forward  paee  down  as  a  vessel 
of  wrath,  and  to  presage  that  tiie  youth  nursed  that  pride  and  haughtiness 
of  spirit  which  goes  beforo  ruin  and  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  Roland 
evinoeti  at  times  a  marked  dislike,  and  even  something  like  contempt,  of  the 
chaplain.  Most  of  the  attendants  and  followers  of  Sir  Halhert  Glendinning 
entertained  the  same  charitable  thoughts  as  the  reverend  Mr.  Warden  ;  but 
while  Roland  was  favoured  by  their  lady,  and  endured  hj  their  lord,  they 
eaw  no  policy  in  making  their  opinions  public. 

Roland  Grteme  was  snfiicientlv  sensible  of  the  unpleasant  situation  in 
which  he  stood;  but  in  the  haughtiness  of  his  heart  Be  retorted  upon  the 
other  domestics  the  distant,  cold,  and  sarcastic  manner  in  which  they  treated 
him,  assumed  an  air  of  superiority  whioh  compelled  the  most  obstinate  to 
obedience,  and  had  the  satisfaction  at  least  to  he  dreaded,  if  he  was  heartily 

The  chaplwn's  marked  dislike  had  the  effect  of  recommending  him  to  the 
attention  of  Sir  Halbert'a  brother,  Edward,  who  now,  under  the  conventual 
appellation  of  Father  Ambrose,  continued  to  be  one  of  the  few  monks  who, 
with  the  Abbot  Eustatiua,  had,  notwithstanding  the  nearly  total  downfall 
of  their  faith  under  the  re^ncy  of  Murray,  been  still  permitted  to  linger  in 
the  cloisters  at  Kennaquhair.  Respect  to  Sir  Ilalbert  had  prevented  their 
being  altogether  driven  out  of  the  Abbey,  though  their  order  was  now  in  a 
great  measure  suppressed,  and  thev  were  interdicted  the  public  exercise  of 
flieir  ritual,  and  only  allowed  for  tneir  support  a  small  pension  out  of  their 
once  splendid  revenues.  Father  Ambrose,  thus  situated,  was  an  occasional, 
though  very  rare  visitant,  at  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  and  was  at  such  times 
observed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  Roland  GriemB,  who  seemed  to  return 
it  with  more  depth  of  feeling  than  consisted  with  his  usual  habits. 

Thus  situated,  years  glided  on,  during  which  the  Knight  of  Avenel  con- 
tinued to  act  a  frequent  and  important  part  in  the  convulsions  of  his  dis- 
tracted country ;  while  young  Graeme  anticipated,  both  in  wishes  and  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  the  age  which  should  enable  him  to  emerge  from 
the  obscurity  of  his  present  "'      ' 


Clmptn  tl|E  /nnrtji. 


Whbn  Roland  Grseme  was  a  youth  about  seventeen  years  of  ago,  he 
chanced  one  summer  momiuf;  to  descend  to  the  mew  in  which  Sir  Ilalbert 
Glendinning  kept  his  hawks,  in  order  to  superintend  the  training  of  an  eyas, 
or  young  hawk,  which  he  himself,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  neck  and  limbs, 
ha^  taken  from  the  celebrated  ejry  in  the  neighborhood,  called  Gledecraig. 
As  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  attention  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  his  favourite  bird,  he  was  not  slack  in  testifying  his  displeasure  to  the 
falconer's  lad,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  attended  upon  it. 

"  What,  ho  1  sir  knave,"  exclaimed  Roland,  "  is  it  thus  you  feed  the  eyas 
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\rith  unwashed  moat,  aa  if  jou  irere  gorging  the  foul  branohor  of  a.  'worHi- 
lesa  hoodie-crow !  by  the  mass,  and  thou  hast  neglected  its  castings  also  for 
tliese  two  dajBl  Thlnk'st  tbou  I  Tentured  my  neck  to  bring  Jhe  bird  down 
from  the  crag,  that  thou  shouldst  spoil  him  by  thy  neglect?"  And  to  add 
force  to  his  remonstrances,  he  conferred  a  cuff  or  two  on  the  negligent 
attendant  of  the  hawks,  who,  shouting  rather  louder  than  was  necessary 
under  all  the  circumstances,  brought  the  master  falconer  to  his  assistance. 

Adam  Woodcock,  the  falconer  of  Avenel,  was  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
but  so  long  in  the  service  of.  Glendinning,  that  he  had  lost  much  of  hia 
notional  attachment  in  that  which  he  had  formed  to  his  master.  He  was  a 
favourite  in  his  department,  jealous  and  conceited  of  his  skill,  as  masters  of 
the  game  usually  are ;  for  the  rest  of  his  character  he  was  a  jester  and  a 
parcel  poet,  {qualitiea  which  by  no  means  abated  his  natural  conceit,)  a  jolly 
fellow,  who,  though  a  sound  Protestant,  loved  a  flagon  of  ale  better  than'a 
long  sermon,  a  stout  man  of  his  hands  when  need  required,  true  to  hia 
master,  and  a  little  presuming  on  Lis  interest  with  him. 

Adam  Woodcock,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  by  no  means  relished 
the  freedom  used  by  young  Grieme,  in  chastising  his  assistant.  "  Iley,  hey, 
my  Lady's  page,"  said  he,  stepping  between  his  own  boy  and  Roland,  "  fair 
and  softly,  an  it  like  your  gilt  jacket  —  hands  off  is  fair  play  —  if  my  boy 
has  done  amiss,  I  canceat  him  myself,  and  then  you  may  keep  your  handa 
toft." 

"  I  will  beat  him  and  thee  too,"  answered  Eoland,  without  hesitation,  "  an 

Jou  look  not  better  after  your  business.  See  how  the  bird  is  cast  away 
otween  you.  I  found  the  careless  lurdano  feeding  him  with  unwashed 
flesh,  and  she  an  eyas."* 

"  Go  to,"  said  the  falconer,  "  thou  art  but  an  eyas  thyself,  child  lieland. 
—  What  knowest  thou  of  feeding?  I  say  that  the  eyas  should  have  her 
meat  unwashed,  until  she  becomes  a  brancher  —  'twere  the  ready  way  to 
give  her  the  frounce,  to  wash  her  meat  sooner,  and  so  knows  every  one  who 
knows  a  gled  from  a  falcon." 

"  It  is  thine  own  laziness,  thou  false  English  blood,  that  dost  nothing  but 
drink  and  sleep,"  retorted  the  page,  "  and  leaves  that  lither  lad  to  do  the 
work,  which  he  minds  as  little  as  thou." 

"  And  am  I  so  idle  then,"  said  the  lalconer, "  that  have  three  cast  of  hawlia 
to  look  after,  at  perch  and  mew,  and  to  fly  them  in  the  field  to  boot?  —  and 
is  my  Lady's  page  so  busy  a  man  that  he  must  take  me  up  short  ? — and  am 
I  of  false  English  blood?  —  I  marvel  what  blood  thou  art  —  neither  Eng- 
lander  nor  Soot  —  fish  nor  ilesh  —  a  bastard  from  the  Debateablo  Land, 
without  either  kith,  kin,  or  ally!  —  Marry,  out  upon  thee,  foul  kite,  that 
would  fain  be  a  tercel  gentle !" 

The  reply  to  thia  aaroasm  was  a  bos  on  the  ear,  so  well  applied,  that  it 
ovei-tlirew  the  falconer  into  the  cistern  in  which  water  was  kept  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hawks.  Up  started  Adam  Woodcock,  his  wrath  no  way  ap- 
peased by  the  cold  immersion,  and  seizing  on  a  truncheon  which  stood  by, 
would  have  soon  requited  the  injnry  he  had  received,  had  not  Roland  laid 
his  hand  on  his  poniard,  and  sworn  by  all  that  was  saered,  that  if  he  offered 
a  stroke  towards  him,  he  would  sheath  the  blade  in  his  bowels.  The  noiso 
was  now  so  great,  that  more  than  one  of  the  household  came  in,  and  amongst 
others  the  major-domo,  a  grave  personage,  already  mentioned,  whose  gold 
chain  and  white  wand  intimated  his  authority.  At  the  appearance  of  thia 
dignitary,  the  strife  waa  for  the  present  appeased.  He  embraced,  however, 
60  favourable  an  opportunity,  to  read  Roland  Grseme  a  shrewd  lecture  on 
the  impropriety  of  his  deportment  to  his  fellow-menials,  and  to  assure  him, 
that,  should  he  communicate  this  fray  to  his  master,  (who,  though  now  on 
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one  of  his  freqaent  expeditions,  tra'  speedily  expected  to  roturn,)  which  hut 
for  respect  to  his  Lady  he  would  moat  certainly  do,  the  residence  of  the 
culprit  in  the  Caatle  of  Avcnel  ivould  be  but  of  brief  duration.  "But, 
however,"  added  the  prudent  masier  of  the  household,  "I  will  report  the 
matter  flret  to  my  Laoy." 

"  Very  just,  very  right,  Master  Wingate,"  exclaimed  several  voiceB  to- 
gether ;  "  my  Lady  will  consider  if  daggers  are  to  be  drawn  on  ua  for  every 
idle  wfjrd,  and  whether  wo  are  to  live  in  a  ■well-ordered  household,  where 
there  is  the  fear  of  God,  or  amidst  drawn  dirks  and  sharp  knivea." 

The  object  of  this  general  resentment  darted  an  angrv  glance  around 
him,  and  suppressing  with  difSoulty  the  desire  which  urge5  him  to  reply  in 
furious  or  in  contemptuous  language,  returned  his  dagger  into  his  scabbard, 
looked  disdainfully  around  upon  the  assembled  menials,  turned  short  upon 
Lis  heel,  and  pushing  aside  those  who  stood  betwixt  him  and  the  door,  left 
the  apartment. 

"  Thia  will  be  no  tree  for  my  nest,"  said  the  falconer,  "  if  this  cock- 

"  He  struck  me  with  his  switch  jeaterday,"  aaid  one  of  the  grooma, 
"  because  the  tail  of  hia  worship's  gelding  wae  not  trimmed  altogether  so  aa 
suited  hia  humour." 

"  Andl  promiae  you,"  aaid  the  laundresa,  "  my  young  master  will  stick 
nothing  to  call  an  honeat  woman  slut  and  quean,  if  thera  be  but  a  speck  of 
soot  upon  his  band-collar." 

"If  Master  Wingate  do  not  his  errand  to  my  Lady,"  was  the  general 
result,  "there  will  bo  no  tarrying  in  the  same  house  with  Roland  Grieme." 

The  master  of  the  houaehold  heard  them  all  for  some  time,  and  then, 
motioning  for  universal  silence,  he  addressed  them  with  all  the  dignity  of 
Malvoiio  himself. — "  My  masters, —  not  forgetting  you,  my  mistresses,—  do 
not  think  the  worse  of  me  that  I  proceed  with  as  much  care  as  haste  in  this 
matter.  Our  master  is  a  gallant  knight,  and  will  have  hia  sway  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  wood  and  field,  in  hall  and  bower,  as  the  saying  ia.  Our 
Lady,  my  benison  upon  her,  is  also  a  noble  person  of  Jong  descent,  and 
rightful  heir  of  thia  place  and  barony,  and  she  also  loves  her  will ;  as  for 
that  matter,  show  me  the  woman  who  doth  not.  Now,  she  hath  favoured, 
doth  favour,  and  will  farour,  this  jack-an-ape, —  for  what  good  part  about 
him  I  know  not,  save  that  aa  one  noble  lady  will  love  a  niessan  dog.  and 
another  a  screaming  popinjay,  and  a  third  a  Barbary  ape,  bo  doth  it  please 
our  noble  dame  to  set  her  affections  upon  this  stray  elf  of  a  page,  for 
nought  that  I  can  think  of,  save  that  she  was  the  oauae  of  bis  being  saved 
(the  more'a  the  pity)  from  drowning."  And  here  Master  Wingato  made  a 
pause. 

"  I  would  have  been  his  caution  for  a  gray  groat  against  salt  water  or 
fresh,"  said  Roland's  adversary,  the  falconer;  "marry,  if  he  crack  not  a 
rope  for  stabbing  or  for  Enatchiog,  I  will  be  content  never  to  hood  hawk 

"  Peace,  Adam  Woodcock,"  said  Wingate,  waving  his  hand ;  "  I  prithee, 
peace  man — Now,  my  Lady  liking  this  springala,  aa  aforesaid,  differs 
tlieroin  from  my  Lord,  who  loves  never  a  bone  in  his  skin.  Now,  ia  it  for 
me  to  stir  up  strife  betwixt  them,  and  put  as  'twere  my  finger  betwixt  the 
bark  and  the  tree,  on  aceount  of  a  pragmatical  youngster,  whom,  neverthe- 
less, I  would  willingly  see  whipped  forth  of  the  barony!  Have  patience, 
and  this  boil  will  break  without  our  meddling.  I  have  been  in  service  since 
I  wore  a  board  on  ray  chin,  till  now  that  that  beard  is  turned  gray,  and  I 
have  seldom  known  any  one  better  themselves,  even  by  taking  the  lady's 
part  against  the  lord's;  but  never  one  who  did'not  dirk  himself,  if  ho  took 
the  lord's  against  the  lady's." 

"And  BO,"  said  Lilias,  "we  are  to  be  crowed  over,  every  one  of  us,  men 
and  women,  cock  and  hen,  by  this  little  upstart!  —  I  will  try  uUes  with 
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him  first,  I  promise  jou. — 1  fancy,  Master  Wingate,  for  as  wise  as  jou  lool:, 
you  will  be  pleuaed  to  tell  what  you  have  seen  to-day,  if  my  lady  commands 
you  J" 

"  To  Bpeak  the  truth  when  jny  lady  commandB  me,"  answered  the  pru 
doatial  major-domo,  "  ia  in  some  measure  my  duty,  Mistreaa  Liliaa ;  always 
providing  for  and  excepting  those  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  spoken  with- 
out breeaing  mischief  and  ineonvenienoo  to  myself  or  my  fellow-servants ; 
foi-  the  tongue  of  a  tale-bearer  breaketh  bones  as  well  as  Jed  dart-staff."* 

"  But  this  imp  of  Satan  is  none  of  your  friends  or  fellow-servants,"  said 
Lilias ;  "  and  I  trust  you  mean  not  to  stand  up  for  him  against  the  whela 
family  besides?" 

'■  Credit  me,  Mrs.  Lilias,"  replied  the  senior,  "  should  I  see  the  time 
fitting,  I  would  with  right  good-wiU  give  him  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of 
my  tongue." 

"  Enough  said.  Master  Wingate,"  answered  Lilias ;  "  then  trust  me  his 
song  shall  soon  be  laid.     If  mymisCr       d  t     k        wh  t      th    matt 

below  stairs  before  she  be  t^n  minut       ftm      Id        hisnb        wn 
and  my  name  ia  not  Lilias  Brad  bourn 

In  pursuance  of  her  plan,  Mistre  Ll^fldntt  p  th  If 
before  her  mistress  with  all  the  exter         f  h         j  d    f  a 

portant  secret, —  that  is,  she  hnd  th 


'  eyes  raised  up,  her  lips  pressed       i 
ved  up,  to  prevent  her  babbling,  a  d 


Jbling,  a 
diflusod  over  ber  whole  person  nnd  d  n 
"I  know  something  which  I  am  rcsol    d  n  1 1    tell  y 

Lilias  bad  rightly  read  her  mistres  t  mp  1  w  a  d  g  d  1 
was,  was  yet  a  daughter  of  grand  m     E  d         Id       t  w  t  th 

mysterious  bearing  on  tho  part  ofh     wa      gwm  t!      tlggt 

ascertain  the  secret  cause.  For  a  p  M  LI  wa  bd  te  to  all 
inquiries,  sighed,  turned  her  eyea  uphgh  ytt  h  nhpdf  th 
best,  but  had  nothiog  particular  to  comn  un      t       AH  th      as  wa>  t 

natural  and  proper,  only  stimulatfld  the  Lady  s  curiosity ;  neither  was  her 
importunity  to  be  parried  with, — "  Thank  God,  I  am  no  makebate — no  tale- 
bearer,—thank  God,  I  never  envied  any  one's  favour,  or  was  anxious  to 
propale  their  misdemeanour — only,  thank  God,  there  has  been  no  bloodshed 
end  murder  in  the  house  — that  ia  all." 

"Bloodshed  and  murder!"  eiclaimed  the  Lady,  "what  does  the  quean 
mean?  —  if  you  speak  not  pldn  out,  you  shall  have  something  you  will 
searce  be  thankful  for." 

"  Nay,  my  Lady,"  answered  Lilias,  eager  to  disburden  her  mind,  or,  in 
Chaucer's  phrase,  to  "unbuckle  her  mail,"  "if  you  bid  me  speak  out  the 
truth,  you  must  not  be  moved  with  what  might  displease  you  —  Roland 
Grasme  has  dirked  Adam  Woodstock  —  that  is  all." 

"Good  Heaven  I"  said  the  Lady,  turning  pale  as  ashes,  "is  the  man 

"  No,  madam,"  replied  Lilias,  "  hut  slain  he  would  have  been,  if  there 
had  not  been  ready  help  ;  but  may  be,  it  is  your  Ladyship's  pleasure  that 
this  young  esquire  shall  poniard  the  servants,  as  well  as  switch  and  baton 
them." 

"Go  to,  minion,"  said  the  Lady,  "you  are  saucy  —  tell  the  master  of  the 
household  to  attend  me  instantly. 

Liiias  hastened  to  seek  out  Mr.  Wingate,  and  hurry  him  to  his  lady's 
presence,  speaking  aa  a  word  in  season  to  him  on  tho  way,  "  I  have  sot  the 
stone  a-trowling,  look  that  you  do  not  let  it  stand  still." 

Tlia  steward,  too  prudential  a  person  to  commit  himself  otherwise, 
answered  by  a  sly  look  and  a  nod  of  intelligence,  and  presently  after  stood 
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in  the  presence  of  the  Lady  of  Avcoel,  with  a  look  of  great  respect  for  hia 
ladj,  partly  reiU,  partly  affected,  and  aa  air  of  great  sagacity,  which  in- 
ferred no  ordinary  eoncait  of  himself. 

"  How  is  this,  Wingato,"  said  the  Lady,  "  and  what  rule  do  you  keep  in 
the  castle,  that  the  domestics  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  draw  the  dagger 
on  each  other,  as  in  a  cavern  of  thieveB  and  murderers?  —  is  the  wounded 
man  much  hurt?  and  what  —  what  hath  become  of  the  unhappy  boj?" 

"There  is  no  one  wounded  as  yet,  madam,"  replied  he  of  the  golden 
chain ;  "  it  passes  my  poor  skill  to  say  how  many  may  he  wounded  before 
Pasche,*  if  some  rule  be  not  taken  with  this  youth — not  hut  the  youth  is  a 
fair  youth,"  he  added,  correcting  himself,  "  and  able  at  his  eiercise ;  but 
somewhat  too  ready  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  the  butt  of  his  riding- 
switch,  and  the  point  of  his  dagger." 

"  And  whose  fault  is  that,"  said  the  Lady,  "  but  yours,  who  should  have 
taught  him  better  discipline,  than  to  brawl  or  to  draw  his  dagger." 

"  If  it  please  your  Ladyship  so  to  impose  the  blame  on  me,"  answered 
the  steward,  "it  ia  my  part,  doubtless,  to  bear  it  —  only  I  submit  to  your 
consideration,  that  unless  I  nailed  his  weapon  to  the  scabbard,  I  could  no 
more  keep  it  still,  than  I  could  fix  quioksiivor,  -which  defied  even  the  skill 
of  Raymoad  LuUius." 

"  Tell  me  not  of  Eaymond  LuUius,"  said  the  Lady,  losing  patience,  "  but 
send  me  the  chaplain  hither.  You  grow  all  of  you  too  wise  for  me,  during 
joua  lord's  long  and  repeated  absences.  I  would  to  God  his  affairs  would 
permit  him  to  remain  at  home  and  rule  his  own  household,  for  it  passes  my 
wit  and  skill !" 

"  God  forbid,  my  Lady!"  said  the  old  domestic,  "that  you  should  sin- 
cerely think  what  you  are  now  pleased  to  say ;  your  old  servants  might  well 
hope,  that  after  so  many  years'  duty,  you  -would  do  their  service  more  jus- 
tice than  to  distrust  their  gray  hairs,  "because  they  cannut  rule  tiie  peevish 
humour  of  a  green  head,  which  the  owner  carries,  it  may  be,  a  brace  of 
inches  higher  than  becomes  him." 

"  Leave  me,"  said  the  Lady ;  "  Sir  Halbert's  return  must  now  be  expected 
daily,  and  he  will  look  into  these  matters  himself —  leave  me,  I  say,  Win- 
gate,  without  saying  more  of  it.  I  know  you  are  honest,  and  I  believe  the 
boy  is  petulant ;  and  yet  I  think  it  is  my  favour  which  hath  set  all  of  you 

The  stewai'd  bo-wed  and  retired,  after  having  been  silenced  in  a  second 
attempt  to  explain  the  motives  on  which  ho  acted. 

The  chaplain  arrived ;  but  neither  from  him  did  the  Lady  receive  much 
comfort.  On  the  contrary,  she  found  him  disposed,  in  plain  terms,  to  lay 
to  the  door  of  her  indulgence  al!  the  disturbances  which  the  fiery  temper  of 
Roland  Grseme  had  already  occasioned,  or  might  hereafter  occasion,  in  the 
family.  "  1  would,"  he  said,  "  honoured  Lady,  that  you  had  deigned  to  be 
ruled  by  mo  in  the  ontaet  of  this  matter,  sith  it  is  easy  to  stem  evil  in  the 
fountain,  but  hard  to  struggle  ag^nst  it  in  the  stream.  Yon,  honoured 
madam,  (a  word  which  I  do  not  use  according  to  the  vaia  forms  of  this 
world,  but  because  I  have  ever  loved  and  honoured  you  as  an  honourable 
and  elect  lady,) — you,  I  say,  madam,  have  been  pleased,  contrary  io  my  poor 
but  earnest  counsel,  to  raise  this  boy  from  his  station,  into  one  approaching 

"  What  mean  you,  reverend  sir !"  said  the  Lady ;  "  I  have  made  this 
youth  a  page — ^is  there  aught  in  my  doing  so  that  does  not  become  my 
character  and  quality?" 

"I  dispute  not,  madam,"  said  the  pertinacious  preacher,  "your  benevo- 
lent purpose  in  taking  charge  of  this  youth,  or  your  title  to  give  him  this 
idle  character  of  page,  if  such  was  your  pleasure ;  though  what  the  educa- 
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tion  of  a,  boy  in  the  train  of  n,  female  can  tend  to,  pave  to  ingraft  foppery 
and  effeminacy  on  conceit  and  arrogance,  it  passes  my  knowledgo  to  dis- 
cover. But  I  blame  you  more  directly  for  having  taken  little  care  to  guard 
him  agaioBt  the  perils  of  hia  condition,  or  to  tame  and  humble  a  spirit  natu- 
rally haughty,  overbearing,  and  impatient.  You  have  brought  into  your 
bower  a  lion's  cub ;  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  his  fur,  and  the  grace  of 
his  gambols,  you  have  bonnd  him  -with.no  fetters  befitting  the  fierceness  of 
his  disposition.  You  have  let  him  grow  up  as  unawod  as  if  he  had  been 
Btil!  a  tenant  of  the  forest,  and  now  you  are  Butprised,  and  call  out  for 
assistance,  when  he  begins  to  ramp,  rend,  and  tear,  aecording  to  his  proper 
nature." 

"  Mr.  Warden,"  said  the  Lady,  considerably  offended,  "  you  are  my  hus- 
band's ancient  friend,  and  I  believe  your  love  sincere  to  him  and  to  his 
household.  Yet  let  me  say,  that  when  I  asked  you  for  counsel,  I  expected 
not  this  asperity  of  rebuke.  If  I  have  done  wrong^  in  loving  this  poor 
orphan  lad  more  than  others  of  his  class,  I  scarce  think  the  error  merited 
such  severe  censure ;  and  if  stricter  discipline  were  required  to  keep  his  fiery 
temper  in  order,  it  ought,  I  think,  to  be  considered,  that  I  am  a  woman,  and 
that  if  I  have  erred  in  this  matter,  it  becomes  a  friend's  part  rather  to  aid 
than  to  rebuke  me.  I  would  these  evils  were  taken  order  with  before  mv 
lord's  return.  lie  loves  not  domestic  discord  or  domestic  brawls;  and  I 
would  not  willingly  that  he  thought  such  could  arise  from  one  whom  I 
favoured  —  What  do  you  counsel  me  to  do?" 

"Dismiss  this  youth  from  your  service,  madam,"  replied  the  preacher. 

"  You  cannot  bid  me  do  so,"  said  the  Lady ;  "  you  cannot,  as  a  Christian 
and  a  man  of  humanity,  bid  me  turn  away  an  unprotected  creature  again&t 
whom  my  favour,  my  injudicious  favour  if  joa  will,  has  reared  up  so  many 

"  It  is  not  necessary  you  should  altogether  abandon  him,  though  yoii 
dismiss  him  to  another  service,  or  to  a  calling  better  suiting  his  station  and 
character,"  said  the  preacher;  "elsewhere  be  may  be  an  useful  and  profitable 
member  of  the  commonweal  —  here  he  is  but  a  mafcebate,  and  a  stumbling- 
block  of  offence.  The  youth  has  snatches  of  sense  and  of  intelligence, 
though  he  lacks  industry.  I  will  myself  give  him  letters  commendatory  to 
Olearius  Schinderhausen,  a  learned  professor  at  the  famous  university  of 
Leyden,  where  they  lack  an  undor-janitor — where,  besides  gratis  instruction, 
if  God  give  him  the  grace  to  seek  it,  he  will  enjoy  five  merits  by  the  year, 
and  the  professor's  cast-off  suit^  which  he  disparts  with  biennially." 

"  This  will  never  do,  good  Mr.  Warden,"  said  the  Lady,  scarce  able  to 
suppress  a  smile ;  "  we  wiU  think  more  at  large  upon  this  mattor.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  trust  to  your  remonstrances  with  this  wild  boy  and  witli  the 
family,  for  restraining  these  violent  and  nnseemly  jealousies  and  bursts  of 
passion;  and  I  entrpat  you  to  press  on  him  and  them  their  duty  in  this 
respect  towards  God,  and  towards  their  master." 

"  You  shall  be  obeyed,  madam,"  said  Warden.  "  On  tie  next  Thursday 
I  eihort  the  family,  and  will,  with  God's  blessing,  so  wrestle  with  the  demon 
of  wrath  and  violence,  which  hath  entered  into  my  little  flock,  that  I  trust 
to  hound  the  wolf  out  of  the  fold,  as  if  he  were  chased  away  with  ban- 

This  was  the  part  of  the  conference  from  which  Mr.  Warden  derived  the 
greatest  pleasure.  The  pulpit  was  at  that  time  the  same  powerful  engine 
for  affecting  popular  feeling  which  the  press  has  since  become,  and  he  had 
been  no  unsuccessful  preacher,  as  we  have  already  seen.  It  followed  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  he  rather  over-estimated  the  powers  of  his  own 
oratory,  and,  like  some  of  his  brethren  about  the  period,  was  glad  of  aJi 
opportunity  to  handle  any  matters  of  importance,  whefier  public  or  prival*, 
the  discussion  of  which  eould  be  dragged  into  his  discourse.  In  that  rude 
age  the  delicacy  was  unknown  which  prescribed  time  and  place  to  personal 
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eibortationa ;  and  aa  the  eourtpreacher  often  addressed  the  King  individa- 
ullj,  and  diclated  to  him  the  conduct  he  ought  to  observe  in  matters  of 
state,  so  the  nohlcman  himself,  or  any  of  his  retaiaera,  were,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  feudal  caatle,  often  incensed  or  appalled,  as  the  case  mi^ht  be,  by 
the  discussion  of  their  private  faults  in  the  evening  exercise,  and  by  spiri- 
tuiil  censures  directed  against  them,  specifically,  personally,  and  by  name. 

Tile  sermon,  by  means  of  which  Henry  Warden  purposed  to  reat-ore  con- 
cord and  good  order  to  the  Caatle  of  Avenel,  bore  for  text  the  well-known 
words,  "He  who  slriketh  with  tkesvford  akall perish  &y  fke  saord,"  and  was  a 
singular  mixture  of  good  sense  and  powerful  oratory  with  pedantry  and  bal 
ta^te.  He  enlarged  a  good  deal  on  the  word  striketb,  which  he  assured  his 
hearers  comprehended  plows  given  with  the  point  as  well  as  with  the  edge, 
and  more  generally,  shooting  with  hand-gun,  cross-bow,  or  long-bow,  thrust- 
ing with  a  lance,  or  doing  any  thing  whatever  by  which  death  might  b« 
ocuasloned  ia  the  adversary.  In  the  same  manner,  he  proved  satisfactorily, 
that  the  w^ord  smord  comprehended  all  descriptions,  whether  backsword  or 
basket-hilt,  CQt-and-tbrust  or  rapier,  falchion,  or  scimitar.  "  But  if,"  he 
continued,  with  still  greater  animation,  "  the  text  includeth  in  its  anathema 
those  who  strike  with  any  of  those  weapons  which  man  hath  devised  for  the 
eiercise  of  his  open  hostility,  still  moro  doth  it  comprehend  such  as  from 
their  form  and  swe  are  devised  rather  for  the  gratification  of  privy  malice 
by  treachery,  than  for  thB  destruction  of  an  enemy  prepared  and  standing 
upon  his  defence.  Such,"  he  proceeded,  looking  sternly  at  the  place  where 
the  page  was  sealed  on  a  cushion  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  and  wearing 
in  his  crimson  belt  a  gay  dagger  with  a  gilded  hilt, — "  such,  more  especially, 
I  hold  to  be  those  implements  of  death,  which,  in  our  modern  andlantastio 
times,  are  worn  not  only  by  thieves  and  cut-throats,  to  whom  they  most 
properly  belong,  but  even  by  those  who  attend  upon  women,  and  wait  in 
the  chambers  of  honourable  ladies.  Tea,  mj  friends, — every  species  of  this 
unhappy  weap<m,  framed  for  all  evil  and  for  no  good,  is  comprehended 
under  this  deadly  denunciation,  whether  it  be  a  stilTet,  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  treacherous  Italian,  or  a  dirk,  which  is  borne  by  the  savage 
Highlandman,  or  a  whinger,  which  is  carried  by  our  own  Border  thieves 
and  cufrthroats,  or  a  dudgeon-dagger,  all  are  alike  en^nes  invented  by  the 
devil  himself,  for  ready  implements  of  deadly  wrath,  sudden  to  execute, 
and  difficult  to  be  parried.  Even  the  common  sword-and-buckler  brawler 
despises  the  use  of^auch  a  treacherous  and  malignant  instrument,  which  is 
therefore  fit  to  bo  used,  not  by  men  or  soldiers,  but  by  those  who,  trained 
under  female  discipline,  become  themselves  effeminate  hermaphrodites, 
having  female  spite  and  female  cowardice  added  to  the  infirmities  and  evil 
passions  of  their  masculine  nature." 

The  effect  which  this  oration  produced  upon  the  assembled  congregation 
of  Avenel  cannot  very  easily  be  described.  The  lady  seemed  at  onoe 
embarrassed  and  offended ;  the  menials  coold  hardly  contain,  under  an  affec- 
tation of  deep  attention,  the  joy  with  which  they  heard  the  chaplain  ianch 
his  thunders  at  the  head  of  the  unpopular  favourite,  and  the  weapon  which 
they  considered  as. a  t>adge  of  affectation  and  finery.  Mrs.  Lilias  crested 
and  drew  up  her  head  with  all  the  deep-felt  pride  of  gratified  resentment'; 
while  the  steward,  observing  a  strict  neutrality  of  aspect,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
an  old  scutolieon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall,  which  he  seemed  to 
examine  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  more  willing,  perhaps,  to  incur  the  cen- 
sure of  being  inattentive  to  the  sermon,  than  that  of  seeming  to  listen  with 
marked  approbation  to  what  appeared  so  distasteful  to  his  mistress. 

The  unfortunate  subject  of  tlie  harangue,  whom  nature  had  endowed  with 
passions  which  had  hitnerto  found  no  effectual  restraint,  couid  not  disguise 


he  lived.   Ilia  brow  grew  red,  his  lip  grew  pale,  he  set  h 
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his  hand,  and  then  with  mechaEical  readiness  grasped  tho  weapon  of  which 
the  clergyman  had  given  bo  hideous  a  character;  and  at  length,  aa  the 
preacher  heightened  the  colouring  of  his  invective,  he  felt  his  rage  become 
so  ungoTernable,  that,  fearful  of  being  hurried  into  some  deed  of  desperate 
violence,  he  rose  up,  traversed  tho  chapel  with  hasty  steps,  and  left  the 
congregation. 

The  preacher  was  surprised  into  a  sodden  pause,  while  the  fiery  youth 
shot  across  him  lilio  a  fiash  of  lightning,  regarding  him  as  he  passed,  as  if 
he  had  wished  to  dart  from  his  oyoa  the  same  power  of  blighting  and  of 
consuming.  But  no  sooner  had  ho  crossed  the  chapel,  and  shut  with 
violence  behind  him  the  door  of  the  vaulted  entrance  by  which  it  communi- 
cated with  the  castle,  than  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct  supplied  Warden 
with  one  of  those  happier  subjects  for  eloquence,  of  which  he  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  for  making  a  suitable  impression  on  his  hearers.  He  paused 
for  an  instant,  and  then  pronounced,  in  a  slow  and  solemn  voice,  the  deep 
anathema ;  "  He  hath  gone  out  from  us  because  he  was  not  of  us — the  sict 
man  hath  been  offended  at  the  wholesome  bitter  of  tho  medicine  — the 
wounded  patient  hath  flinched  from  the  friendly  knife  of  the  surgeon  —  the 
sheep  hath  fled  from  the  shoepfold  and  delivered  himself  t«  the  wolf,  because 
he  could  not  assume  the  quiet  and  humble  conduct  demanded  of  us  by  the 
great  Shepherd.  Ahl  my  brethren,  beware  of  wrath  —  beware  of  pride  — 
beware  o£^  the  deadly  and  destroying  sin  which  so  often  shows  itself  to  our 
frail  eyes  in  the  garments  of  light  1  What  is  our  earthly  honour!  Pride, 
and  pride  only  —  What  our  earthly  gifts  and  graces  ?  Pride  and  vanity. 
Voyagers  speak  of  Indian  men  who  deck  themselves  with  shells,  and  anoint 
themselves  with  pigments,  and  boast  of  their  attire  as  we  do  of  our  miser- 
able carnal  advantages  —  Pride  could  drawdown  the  morning-star  from 
Heaven  even  to  the  verge  of  the  pit  —  Pride  and  self-opinion  kindled  the 
flaming  sword  which  waves  us  off  from  Paradise  —  Pride  made  Adam 
mortal,  and  a  weary  wanderer  on  the  face  of  tho  earth,  which  ho  had  else 
been  at  this  day  tho  immortal  lord  of — Pride  brought  amongst  us  sin,  and 
doubles  every  sin  it  has  brought.  It  is  the  outpost  which  the  devil  and  the 
flesh  most  stubbornly  maintain  against  the  assaults  of  grace ;  and  until  it 
be  subdued,  and  its  barriers  levelled  with  tho  very  earth,  there  is  more  hope 
of  a  fool  than  of  the  sinner.  Bend,  then,  from  your  bosoms  this  accursed 
shoot  of  the  fatal  apple ;  tear  it  up  by  the  roots,  though  it  be  twisted  with 
the  chords  of  your  life.  Profit  by  tne  example  of  the  miserable  sinner  that 
has  passed  from  us,  and  embrace  the  means  of  grace  while  it  is  called  to- 
day—ere your  conscience  is  seared  as  with  a  fire-brand,  and  your  ears 
deafened  like  those  of  the  adder,  and  your  heart  hardened  like  the  nether 
mill-stone.  Up,  then,  and  be  doing — wrestle  and  overcome ;  resist,  and  the 
enemy  shall  flee  from  you  —  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  fall  into  t«mptatioa, 
and  let  tho  stumbling  of  others  be  your  warning  and  youreiample.  Above 
all,  rely  not  on  yourselves,  for  such  self-confidence  is  even  the  worst  symp- 
tom of  the  disorder  itself.  The  Pharisee,  perhaps,  deemed  himself  humble 
while  he  stooped  in  the  Temple,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as  other 
men,  and  even  as  the  publican.  But  while  his  knees  touched  the  marble 
pavement,  his  head  was  as  high  as  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  Temple.  Do 
not,  therefore,  deceive  yourselves,  and  offer  false  coin  where  the  purest  von 
can  present  is  but  as  dross  —  think  not  that  such  will  pass  the  Tssiy  of 
Omnipotent  Wisdom.  Yet  shrink  not  from  the  task  because  as  is  my 
bounden  duly,  I  do  not  disguise  from  you  its  difficulties  'lelf-searching  can 
do  much  —  Meditation  can  do  much  —  Grace  can  do  all  ' 

And  he  concluded  with  a  touching  and  animating  eihortation  to  his 
hearers  to  seek  divine  grace,  which  is  perfected  in  human  wakne^s 

The  audience  did  not  listen  to  this  address  without  bemg  considerably 
affected ;  though  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  feelmgs  of  triumph, 
excited  by  tho  disgraceful  retreat  of  the  favouiite  page    did  not  gieatly 
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qualify  in  the  minds  of  many  the  eshortations  of  the  preacher  to  charity 
ani?  to  humility.  And,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  thoir  countenancea  much 
resembled  the  satisfied  triumphant  air  of  a  set  of  children,  who,  having  just 
seen  a  companion  punished  for  a  fault  in  -which  they  had  no  share,  con  their 
task  with  double  glw,  both  beeauae  they  themselyes  are  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  because  the  culprit  is  in  it. 

With  very  different  feelings  did  the  Lady  of  Avenel  seek  her  own  apart 
meiit.  She  felt  angry  at  Warden  having  made  a  domestic  matter,  in  which 
she  took  a  personal  interest,  the  subject  of  such  public  discussion.  But 
this  she  knew  the  good  man  claimed  as  a  branch  of  hia  Christian  liberty  as 
a  preacher,  and  also  that  it  was  vindicated  by  the  universal  custom  of  his 
brethren.  But  the  self-willed  conduct  of  her  proteg*  afforded  her  yet  deeper 
concern.  That  he  had  broken  through  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  not 
only  the  respect  duo  to  her  presence,  but  that  which  was  paid  to  religious 
admonition  in  those  days  with  such  peculiar  reverence,  argued  a  spirit  as 
uctameable  as  hia  enemies  had  represented  him  to  poaaess.  And  yet  so  far 
as  he  had  been  under  her  own  eye,  she  had  seen  no  more  of  that  fiery  spirit 
than  appeared  to  her  to  become  his  years  and  hia  vivacity.  This  opinion 
might  be  founded  in  aome  degree  on  partiality  ;  in  aorae  degree,  too,  it 
might  be  owing  ta  the  kindnesa  and  indulgence  which  she  had  always 
extended  to  him  ;  but  still  she  thought  it  irapossible  that  ahe  could  be 
totally  mistaken  in  the  estimate  she  had  formed  of  his  character.  The 
extreme  of  violence  is  scarce  consistent  with  a  course  of  continued  hypocrisy, 
(although  Lilias  charitably  hinted,  that  iu  some  instances  they  were  happily 
united,)  and  therefore  ahe  could  not  exactly  trust  the  report  of  others  against 
her  own  experience  and  observation.  The  thoughts  of  this  orphan  boy 
clung  t*>  her  heartstrings  with  a  fondness  for  which  she  horaelf  was  unable 
to  account.  He  seemed  to  have  been  sent  to  her  by  Heaven,  to  fill  up  those 
intervals  of  languor  and  vacuity  which  deprived  her  of  much  enjoyment. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  less  dear  to  her,  because  she  well  saw  that  ho  was  a 
favourite  with  no  one  elae,  and  because  she  felt,  that  to  give  him  up  was  to 
afford  the  judgment  of  her  huaband  and  others  a  triumph  over  Iier  own ;  a 
circumstance  not  quite  indifferent  to  the  best  of  spouses  of  either  sex. 

In  short,  the  Lady  of  Avenel  formed  the  internal  resolution,  that  she 
would  not  desert  her  page  while  her  page  could  be  rationally  protected  ; 
and,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  this  might  be  done,  she  caused 
him  to  be  summoned  to  her  presence. 


(Ellttttt  llii!  Jfiftji. 


It  was  some  time  ere  Roland  Grasme  appeared.  The  messenger  (his  old 
friend  Lilias)  had  at  first  attempted  to  open  the  door  of  his  little  apartment 
with  the  charitable  purpose,  doubtless,  of  enjoying  the  confusion,  and 
marking  the  demeanour  of  the  culpriL  But  an  oblong  bit  of  iron,  ycleped 
a  bolt,  waa  passed  across  the  door  on  the  inside,  and  prevented  her  benign 
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jou  be  pleased'to  undo  the  door? — Whit  aila  you? — are  you  at  youf 
prajera  in  pritate,  to  complete  the  devotion  whiuh  you  left  unfinished  in 
public? — Surely  we  mnst  have  a  screened  seat  for  you  in  the  ehape!,  that 
your  gentility  may  be  free  from  the  eyes  of  common  folks !"  Still  no 
whisper  was  heard  in  reply.  "  Well,  master  Boiand,"  said  the  waiting- 
maid,  "I  must  tell  ray  mistress,  that  if  she  would  have  an  answer,  she 
must  either  come  herself,  or  send  those  on  errand  to  you  who  can  heat  the 
door  down." 

"  What  aaya  your  Lady  ?"  answered  the  page  from  within. 

"  Marry,  open  the  door,  and  you  shall  hear,"  answered  the  waiting-maid. 
"  I  trow  it  becomes  ray  Lady's  raesaage  to  be  listened  to  face  to  face ;  and 
I  will  not  for  your  idle  pleasure,  whistle  it  through  a  key-hole." 

"  Your  mistress's  name,"  said  the  page,  opening  the  door,  "  is  too  fair  a 
cover  for  your  impertinence — What  says  my  Lady  ?" 

"  That  you  wilf  be  pleased  to  come  to  fier  directly,  in  the  withdrawing- 
room,"  answered  Lilias.  "  I  presume  she  has  sorae  directions  for  you  con- 
cerning the  forms  to  be  observed  in  leaving  chapel  in  future." 

"  Say  to  ray  Lady,  that  I  will  directly  wait  on  her,"  answered  the  page ; 
and  returning  into  his  apartment,  he  once  more  locked  the  door  in  tho  face 
of  the  waiting-maid. 

"Bare  courtesy!"  muttered  Lilias;  and,  returning  to  her  mistress, 
acquainted  her  that  Boiand  Graeme  would  wwt  on  her  when  it  suited  his 

"  What,  is  that  his  addition,  or  your  own  phrase,  Lilias  ?"  said  the  Lady, 

iring  the  ques- 
.  artine    '    " 
than  that,  if  I  had  been,  willing  to  hear  them, —  But  here  he 
answer  for  himself." 

Roland  Grseme  entered  tho  apartment  with  a  loftier  mien,  and  soraewhat 
a  higher  colour  than  his  wont ;  there  was  embarrassment  in  his  manner, 
but  It  was  neither  that  of  fear  nor  of  penitence. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  Lady,  "  what  trow  you  I  am  ia  think  of  your 
conduct  this  day?" 

"  If  it  has  offended  you,  madam,  I  am  deeply  grieved,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  To  have  offended  me  alone,"  replied  the  Lady,  "  wore  but  little — You 
have  been  guilty  of  conduct  which  will  highly  offend  yonr  master  —  of  vio- 
lence to  your  fellow-servanta,  and  of  disrespect  to  God  himself,  in  the  person 
of  bis  ambassador." 

"  Permit  me  a^in  to  reply,"  said  the  page,  "  that  if  I  have  offended  my 
only  mistress,  friend,  and  benefactress,  it  includes  the  sum  of  my  guilt, 
and  deserves  the  sura  of  ray  penitence  —  Sir  Halbcrt  Glendinning  calls  me 
not  servant,  nor  do  I  call  hira  master — he  is  not  entitled  to  blame  rae  for 
chastising  an  insolent  groom — nor  do  I  fear  the  wratli  of  Heaven  for  treat- 
ing wtth  scorn  the  unauthorized  interference  of  a  meddling  preacher." 

The  Lady  of  Avenel  had  before  this  seen  symptoms  in  her  favourite  of 
boyish  petulance,  and  of  impatience  of  censure  or  reproof.  But  his  present 
demeanour  was  of  a  graver  and  more  determined  character,  and  she  was 
for  a  moment  at  a  loss  how  she  should  treat  the  youth,  who  seemed  to  have 
at  once  assumed  the  character  not  only  of  a  man,  but  of  a  bold  and  deter- 
mined one.  She  paused  an  instant,  and  then  assuming  the  dignity  which 
was  natural  to  her,  she  said,  "  Is  it  to  me,  Holand,  that  you  hold  this  lan- 
guage ?  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  rae  repent  tho  favour  I  have  shown 
eiu,  that  you  declare  yourself  independent  both  of  an  earthly  and  a 
eavonly  master?  Have  you  forgotten  what  you  were,  and  to  what  the 
loss  of  my  protection  would  speedily  again  reduce  you  ?" 

"  Lady,"  said  the  page,  "I  have  forgot  nothing,  I  remember  but  too 
much.     I   know,  that  but  for  you,  I  snould  have  perished  in  you  blue 
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waves,"  pointing,  as  he  spoko,  to  the  lake,  which  was  seen  th    upjh  the 
window,  agitated  by  the  western  wind.     "  Yonr  goodneaa  has  gon    ta  th 
madim  — you  have  protected  me  against  the  malice  of  others,  and  aga  n  t 
icy  own  folly.     You  are  free,  if  you  are  willing,  to  abandon  th        pi    n 
you  have  reared.     You  have  left  nothing  undone  by  him,  and  he      mpla 
of  nothing.     And  yet.  Lady,  do  not  think  I  hare  been  ungratef  1  —  I  h 
endured  something  on  my  part,  which  I  would  haye  borne  for  the  sake  of 
no  one  but  my  benefactress." 

"  For  iny  sake !"  eaid  the  Lady ;  "  and  what  is  it  that  I  can  have  lub- 
jected  you  to  endure,  which  can  be  remembered  with  other  feelings  than 
those  of  thanks  and  gratitude  V 

"  You  are  too  just,  madam,  to  require  me  to  be  thankful  for  the  cold 
neglect  with  whlcn  your  husband  has  uniformly  treated  me  —  neglect  not 
unmingled  with  fixed  aversion.  You  are  too  just,  madam,  to  require  me  to 
be  grateful  for  the  constant  and  unceasing  marks  of  scorn  and  malevolence 
with  which  I  have  been  treated  by  others,  or  for  such  a  homily  as  that  with 
which  your  reverend  chaplain  has,  at  my  eipense,  this  very  day  regaled 
the  assembled  household." 

"  Heard  mortal  ears  the  like  of  thial"  said  the  waiting-maid,  with  her 
hands  expanded  and  her  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven ;  "  he  speaks  as  if  he 
were  son  of  an  sari,  or  of  a  belted  knight  the  least  penny '." 

The  page  glanced  on  her  a  look  of  supreme  contempt,  but  vouchsafed  no 
other  answer.  His  mistress,  who  began  to  feel  herself  seriously  offended, 
and  yet  sorry  for  the  youth's  folly,  took  up  the  same  tone. 

"  Indeed,  Boland,  you  forget  yourself  so  strangely,"  said  she,  "  that  you 
will  tempt  me  to  take  serious  measures  to  lower  yott  in  your  own  opinion 
by  reducing  you  to  your  proper  station  in  society. 

"  And  that,"  added  Liltas,  "  would  be  best  done  by  turning  him  out  the 
same  beggar's  brat  that  your  ladyship  took  him  in." 

"Lilias  speaks  too  rudely,"  continued  the  Lady,  "but  she  baa  spoken 
the  truth,  young  man ;  nor  do  I  think  I  ought  to  spare  that  pride  which 
hath  so  completely  tamed  your  head.  You  have  been  tricked  up  with  line 
garments,  and  treated  like  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  until  you  have  forgot 
the  fountain  of  your  churlish  blood." 

"  Craving  your  pardon,  most  honourable  madam,  Lilias  hath  nol  spoken 
truth,  nor  does  your  ladyship  know  aught  of  my  descent,  which  should 
entitle  you  to  treat  it  with  such  decided  scorn.  I  am  no  beggar's  brat — my 
grandmother  begged  from  no  one,  here  nor  elsewhere  —  she  would  have 
perished  sooner  on  the  bare  moor.  Wo  were  harried  out  and  driven  from 
our  home  —  a  chance  which  has  happed  elsewhere,  and  to  others.  Avenel 
Castle,  with  its  lake  and  its  towers,  was  not  at  all  times  able  to  protect  its 
inhabitants  from  want  and  desolation." 

"  Hear  but  his  assurance !"  said  Lilias,  "  he  upbraids  ray  Lady  with  the 
distresses  of  her  family  I" 

"  It  had  indeed  been  a  theme  more  gratefully  spared,"  said  the  Lady, 
affected  nevertheless  with  the  allusion. 

"  It  was  necessary,  raadam,  for  my  vindication,"  said  the  page,  "  or  I  had 
not  even  hinted  at  a  word  that  might  give  you  pain.  But  believe,  honoured 
Lady,  I  am  of  no  churl's  blood.  My  proper  descent  I  know  not;  but  my 
only  relation  has  said,  and  my  heart  baa  echoed  it  back  and  attested  the 
truth,  that  I  am  sprung  of  gentle  blood,  and  deserve  gentle  usage." 

"  And  upon  an  assurance  so  vague  as  this,"  said  the  Lady,  "  do  you  pro- 
pose to  expect  all  the  regard,  all  too  privileges,  befitting  high  rank  and  dis- 
tinguished birth,  and  become  a  contender  for  concessions  which  are  only 
duo  to  the  noble  ?  Go  to,  sir,  know  yourself,  or  the  master  of  the  house- 
hold shall  make  you  know  you  are  liable  to  the  scourge  as  a  malapert  boj. 
You  have  tasted  too  little  the  discipline  fit  for  your  age  and  station." 

"  The  master  of  the  household  shall  taste  of  my  dagger,  ere  I  taste  of  hia 
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discipline,"  said  the  page,  giving  way  to  his  restrained  passion.  "Lady,  t 
have  been  too  long  the  vassal  of  a  pantoufle,  and  the  slave  of  a  eilver 
whistle.  Xou  muaP  henceforth  find  some  other  to  answer  your  call ;  and 
!et  him  be  of  birth  and  spirit  mean  enough  to  brook  the  scorn  of  your 
menials,  and  to  call  a  church  vassal  his  master." 

"  I  have  deserved  this  insult,"  said  the  Lady,  colouring  deeply,  "  for  so 
long  enduring  and  fostering  your  petulauLe  Begone,  sic.  Leave  this 
casfle  to-night — I  will  send  you  the  means  of  subsistence  till  you  find  some 
honest  mode  of  support  though  I  fear  your  ira aginary,  grandeur  will  be 
above  all  others  save  those  of  rapine  ind  violence  Begone,  six,  and  see 
my  face  no  more 

The  page  threw  himi^elf  at  her  ftct  m  an  agnny  of  sorrow.  "  My  dear 
and  honoured  mistre'is  lie  said  bat  was  unable  fo  bring  out  another 
syllable. 

"  Arise,  sir,"  said  the  Lady,  "  and  let  go  my  mantle — hypocrisy  ia  a  poor 
cloak  for  ingratitude." 

"  I  am  incapable  of  either,  madam,"  said  the  page,  springing  up  with 
the  hasty  start  of  passion  which  belonged  to  his  rapid  and  impetuous 
temper.  "  Think  not  I  meant  to  implore  permission  to  reside  here ;  it  has 
been  long  my  determination  to  leave  Avenel,  and  I  will  never  forgive 
myself  for  having  permitted  yon  to  say  the  word  begone,  ere  I  said,  'I 
leave  you,'  I  did  but  kneel  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  an  ill-considered 
word  used  in  the  height  of  displeasure,  but  which  ill  became  my  mouth,  as 
addressed  to  you.  Other  grace  I  asked  not — you  have  done  much  for  me — 
but  I  repeat,  that  you  better  know  what  you  yourself  have  done,  than  what 
I  have  suffered." 

"Roiand,"  said  the  Lady,  somewhat  appeased,  and  relenting  towards  her 
favourite,  "you  had  me  to  appeil  to  when  you  were  aggrieved.  You  were 
neither  called  upon  to  suffer  wrong,  nor  entitled  to  resent  it,  when  you  were 
under  my  protection." 

"  And  what,"  said  the  youth,  "  if  I  sustained  wrong  from  those  you 
loved  and  favoured,  was  I  to  disturb  your  peace  with  idle  tale-bearings  and 
eternal  complaints?  No,  madam;  I  have  Dorne  my  own  burden  in  silence, 
and  witiiout  disturbing  you  with  murmurs ;  and  the  respect  with  which  you 
accuse  me  of  wanting,  furnishes  the  only  reason  why  I  have  neither  ap- 
pealed to  you,  nor  taken  vengeance  at  my  own  hand  in  a  manner  far  more 
effectual.  It  is  well,  however,  that  we  part.  I  was  not  born  to  be  a 
stipendiary,  favoured  by  his  mistress,  until  ruined  by  the  calumnies  of 
others.  May  Heaven  multiply  its  choicest  blessings  on  your  honoured 
head ;  and,  for  your  sake,  upon  all  that  are  dear  to  you '." 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  when  the  Lady  called  upon  him  to 
return.  He  stood  still,  while  she  thus  addressed  him:  "It  was  not  my 
intention,  nor  would  it  be  just,  even  in  the  height  of  my  displeasure,  to 
dismiss  you  without  the  means  of  support ;  ta,ke  this  purse  of  gold." 

"  Forgive  me.  Lady,"  said  the  boy,  "  and  let  me  go  hence  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  have  not  been  degi'aded  to  the  point  of  accepting  alms. 
If  my  poor  services  can  be  placed  against  the  expense  of  my  apparel  and 
my  maintenance,  I  only  remain  debtor  to  you  for  my  life,  and  that  alone  is 
a  debt  which  I  can  never  repay;  put  up  then  that  purse,  and  only  say, 
instead,  that  you  do  not  part  from  me  in  anger." 

"  No,  not  in  anger,"  said  the  Lady,  "  in  sorrow  rather  for  your  wilful- 
ness ;  but  take  the  gold,  you  cannot  but  need  it." 

"  May  God  evermore  bless  you  for  the  kind  tone  and  the  kind  word !  but 
the  gold  I  cannot  take.  I  am  able  of  body,  and  do  not  lack  friends  so 
wholly  as  jou  may  think ;  for  the  time  may  come  that  I  may  yet  show 
myself  more  thankful  than  by  mere  words.  lie  threw  himself  on  his 
hnees,  kissed  the  hand  whioh  she  did  not  withdraw,  and  then  hastily  left 
the  apartment. 


Hosted  .vGoogle 


Lilias,  for  a  moment  or  two,  kept  her  eye  filed  on  her  mistress,  who 
looked  BO  unusually  pale,  that  she  seemed  about  to  faint ;  but  the  Lady 
instantly  recovered  herself,  and  declining  the  assiatanoo  which  her  attendant 
offered  her,  walked  to  her  own  apartment. 


CljnptEr  tjirliitif. 


Upon  the  morrow  succeeding  the  scene  we  hare  described,  .the  disgraced 
favourite  left  the  castle ;  and  at  breakfast^time  the  cautious  old  steward  and 
Mrs.  Liliaa  sat  in  the  apartment  of  the  latter  personage,  holding  grave  con- 
verse on  the  important  event  of  the  day,  sweetened  by  a  small  treat  of 
comfits,  to  which  the  providence  of  Mr.  Wingate  had  added  a  little  fiask  of 
racy  canary. 

'■  He  is  gone  at  last,"  said  the  abigail,  sipping  her  glass ;  "  and  here  is  to 
his  good  journey." 

"  Am         a  d  th    steward,  gravely ;  '■'  I  wish  the  poor  deserted  lad 

"And  1  g  n    1  k    a  wild-duck,  as  he  came,"  continued  Mrs.  Lilias ; 

"  no  loi  ng  f  d  awl  ndges,  or  pacing  along  causeways,  for  him.  My 
master  has  pu  h  d  off  n  the  boat  which  they  call  the  little  Herod,  (more 
shame  t    tb  m  f  ng  the  name  of  a  Christian  to  wood  and  iroD.J  and 

has  row  d  h  m  If  by  h  mself  to  the  farther  side  of  the  loch,  and  off  and 
away  with  1  m  if  and  1  ft  all  his  finery  strewed  about  his  room.  I  wonder 
who  is  to  clean  hia  trumpery  out  after  iiim — though  the  things  are  worth 
lifting,  too." 

"  Doubtless,  Mistress  Lilias,"  answered  the  master  of  the  household,  "  in 
the  which  case,  I  am  free  to  think,  they  will  not  long  cumber  the  floor." 

"And  now  tell  me.  Master  Wingate,"  continued  the  damsel,  "  do  not  the 
verycocklesof  your  heart  rejoice  at  tlie  house  being  rid  of  this  upstart  whelp, 
that  flung  uB  alt  into  shadow?" 

"  Why,  Mistress  Liliaa,"  replied  Wingate,  "  aa  to  rejoicing  —  those  who 
have  lived  as  long  in  great  families  as  has  boon  my  lot,  will  be  in  no  hurry 
'o  reioice  at  any  thing.  And  for  Roland  GrEeme,  though  he  may  be  a  good 
■..11 :_  .L ;.j^  yet  what  says  the  very  sooth  proverb,  'Seldom  comes 

n  better,  indeed  I"  echoed  Mrs.  Lilija,     "I  say,  never 
'  ilf  so  bad.     Ho  might  have  been  the  ruin  of  our 
.     ,  he  used  her  kerchief, )"  body  and  soul,  and  estate 

;  for  she  spent  more  coin  on  hia  apparel  than  on  any  four  servants  about 
the  house." 

"  Mistress  Lilias,"  said  the  sage  steward,  "  I  do  opine  that  our  mistroaa 
rec[uireth  not  this  pity  at  your  hands,  being  in  all  respects  competent  to  take 
care  of  her  own  body,  soul,  and  estate  into  the  bargain." 

"  You  would  not  mayhap  have  said  so,"  answered  the  waiting-woman, 
"  had  yon  seen  how  like  Lot's  wife  she  looked  when  young  miiKter  took  bis 
leave.     My  mistresa  is  a  good  lady,  and  a  virtuous,  and  a  weU-doiag  lady. 
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and  B  well-apoken  of — -but  I  would  not  Sir  Halbert  liad  seen  her  last  eren- 
iug  for  two  and  a  plack." 

"  Oh,  foj  1  foj  1  foy  1"  roiteratad  the  steward ;  "  Bervants  should  hear  and 
see.  and  say  nothing.  Besides  that,  xtiy  lady  is  utterly  devoted  to  Sir  Hal- 
bert, as  well  she  may,  being,  as  he  is,  the  most  renowned  knight  in  these 

"  Wall,  well,"  said  the  nhigail,  "  I  mean  no  more  harm ;  but  thoj  that 
seek  least  renown  abroad,  are  most  apt  to  find  quiet  at  home,  that's  all ;  and 
my  Lady's  lonesome  situation  is  to  be  considered,  that  made  her  fain  to  tako 
up  with  the  first  beggar's  brat  that  a,  dog  brought  ber  out  of  the  loeh." 

"And,  therefore,"  said  the  steward,  "I  say,  ryoice  not  too  much,  or  too 
hastily,  Mistress  Lllias ;  for  if  yonr  Lady  wished  a  favourite  to  pass  away 
the  time,  depend  upon  it,  the  tjme  will  not  pass  lighter  now  that  he  is  gone. 
So  she  will  have  another  favourite  to  choose  for  herself;  and  be  assured,  if 
she  wishes  such  a  toy,  she  will  not  lack  one." 

"And  where  should  she  choose  one,  but  among  her  own  tried  and  faithful 
servants,"  said  Mrs.  Lilias,  "  who  have  broken  her  bread,  and  drunk  her 
drink,  for  so  many  years!  I  have  known  many  a  lady  as  high  as  she  is, 
that  never  thought  either  of  a  friend  or  favourite  beyond  their  own  waiting- 
woman —  always  having  a  proper  respect,  at  the  same  time,  for  their  old 
and  faithful  master  of  the  household.  Master  Wingate." 

"  Truly,  Mistress  Lilias,"  replied  the  steward,  "  I  do  partly  see  the  mark 
at  which  you  shoot,  but  I  doubt  your  bolt  will  fall  short.  Matters  being 
with  our  Lady  as  it  likes  you  to  suppose,  it  wiU  neither  be  your  crimped 

Einners,  Mrs.  Lilias,  (speaking  of  them  with  due  respect,)  nor  my  silver 
air,  or  golden  chain,  that  will  fill  up  the  void  which  KoiaJid  Grseme  must 
needs  leave  in  our  lady's  leisure.  There  will  be  a  learned  young  divine 
with  some  new  doctrine  —  a  learned  leech  with  some  new  drug  —  a  hold 
cavalier,  who  will  not  be  refused  the  favour  of  wearing  her  colours  at  a 
running  at  the  ring  —  a  cunning  harper  that  could  harp  the  heart  out  of 
woman  s  breast,  as  they  say  Signer  David  Rizzio  did  to  our  poor  Queen ;  — 
these  are  the  sort  of  folk  who  supply  the  loss  of  a  well-favoured  favourite, 
and  not  an  old  steward,  or  a  middle-aged  waitin^woman." 

"  Wall,"  replied  Lilias,  "  you  have  oiperi  a  nee.  Master  Wingate,  and  truly 
I  would  my  master  would  leave  off  hie  picking  hither  and  thither,  and  look 
better  after  the  affairs  of  hia  household.  There  will  be  a  papestrie  among 
us  nest,  for  what  should  I  see  among  master's  olothas  but  a  string  of  gold 
beads  I  I  promise  you,  aoes  and  credos  both! — I  seized  on  them  lite  a 
falcon." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  the  steward,  sagaciously  nodding 
his  head ;  "  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  boy  had'  strange  observances  which 
savoured  of  popery,  and  that  he  was  very  jealous  to  conceal  tham.  But  you 
will  find  the  Catholic  under  the  Presbyterian  cloak  as  often  as  the  knave 
under  the  Friar's  hood — what  then  ?  we  are  all  mortal — Right  proper  beads 
they  are,"  he  added,  looking  attentively  at  them,  "  and  may  weigh  four 
ounces  of  fine  gold." 

"  And  I  will  have  them  melted  down  presently,"  she  said,  "  before  they 
be  the  misguiding  of  some  poor  blinded  soul." 

"Very  cautious,  indeed.  Mistress  Lilias,"  said  the  steward,  nodding  hia 
head  in  assent. 

"I  will  have  them  made,"  said  Mrs.  Lilias,  "into  a  pair  of  shoe-buckles; 
I  would  not  wear  the  Pope's  trinkets,  or  whatever  has  once  borne  the  shape 
of  them,  one  inch  above  my  instep,  were  they  diamonds  instead  of  gold^ — - 
But  this  is  what  has  come  of  Father  Ambrose  coming  about  the  castle,  as 
demure  as  a  cat  that  is  about  to  steal  cream," 

"  Father  Ambrose  is  our  master's  brother,"  said  the  steward  gravely. 

"  Very  true,  Master  Wingate,"  answered  the  Dame ;  "  but  is  that  a  good 
reason  why  he  should  pervert  the  king's  liege  subjects  to  papiatrle?" 
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"  Ileaven  forbid,  Mistress  Lilias,"  answered  the  sententious  major-domo ; 
' '  but  yet  there  are  worse  folk  than  the  Papists." 

"  I  wonder  where  thej  are  to  bo  found,"  said  the  waiting-woman,  with 
some  asperity ;  "  but  I  believe,  Master  Wingate,  if  one  were  to  speak  to 
vou  about  the  devil  himself,  you  would  say  there  were  worse  people  than 

"  Assuredly  I  might  say  so,"  replied  the  steward,  "  supposing  that  I  saw 
Satan  standing  at  my  elbow." 

The  waiting-worn ,m   started,  and  haying   exclaimed,  "God  bless  us!" 
added,  "I  wonder,  Master  Wingaie,  you  can  take  pleasure  in  '  '  '  '" 
one  thus." 

"  Nay,  Mistress  Lilioa,  I  had  no  such  purpose,"  was  th 
look  you  here  —  the  Papists  are  but  put  down  for  th  p 
knows  how  long  this  word  prawn*  will  last?  There  a  t  g 
earls  in  the  north  of  England,  that  abominate  the  very  w  d 
I  me.tn  the  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  E  1  n 
enough  to  shake  any  throne  in  Christendom.  Then,  h  gh 
king  be,  Gad  bless  him,  a  true  Protestant,  yet-he  is  but  a  b  y 
his  mother  that  waa  our  queen — I  trust  there  is  no  harm  to  say,  God  bless 
her  too — and  she  is  a  Catholie ;  and  many  b  g  n  to  th  nk  she  has  had  but 
hard  measure,  such  as  the  Hamilton  n  tl  w  «t  and  som  f  our  Border 
olnns  here,  and  the  Gordons  in  the  n  rth      I  11        h    g  to  see  a  new 

world ;  and  if  such  a  new  w^orld  sh  uld    h  t        m    up    t  is  like  that 

the  Queen  will  take  back  her  own  c    w     and  th  t  th     m  nd  the  cross 

will  come  up,  and  then  down  go  |    Ip  ts    G  n    a      wn     nnd  black  silk 
skull-caps." 

"  And  have  you,  Master  Jasper  W  ngat  ,  wh  h  h  d  tl  e  word,  and 
listened  unto  pure  and  precious  Mr.  Henry  Warden,  have  you,  I  say,  the 
patience  to  speak,  or  but  to  think,  of  popery  coming  down  on  us  (ike  a 
storm,  or  of  Uie  woman  Mary  again  making  the  royal  seat  of  Scotland  it 
throne  of  abomination?  No  marrel  that  you  are  so  citH  to  the  cowled 
monk.  Father  Ambrose,  when  he  comes  hither  with  his  downcast  eyes  that 
he  never  raises  to  my  Lady's  face,  and  with  his  low  sweet-toned  voice,  and 
his  benedioifes,  and  his  benisons ;  and  who  so  ready  to  take  them  kindly  as 
Master  Wingate?" 

"Mistress  Lilias,"  replied  the  butler,  with  an  air  which  was  intended  to 
close  the  debate,  "there  are  reasons  for  all  things.  If  I  received  Father 
Ambrose  debonairly,  and  suffered  him  to  steal  a  word  now  and  then  with 
this  same  Roland  Gr^me,  it  was  not  that  I  cared  a  brass  bodle  for  his 
benison  or  malison  either,  but  only  because  I  respected  my  master's  blood. 
And  who  can  answer,  if  Mai'y  come  in  again,  whether  he  may  not  be  as 
stout  a  tree  to  lean  to  as  over  his  brother  hath  proved  to  us  f  For  down 
goes  the  Earl  of  Murray  when  the  Queen  comes  by  her  own  again;  and 
good  is  his  luck  if  he  can  keep  the  head  on  his  own  shoulders.  And  down 
goes  our  Knight,  with  the  Earl,  his  patron ;  and  who  so  like  to  mount  into 
his  empty  saddle  as  this  same  Father  Ambrose?  The  Pope  of  Rome  can 
so  soon  dispense  with  his  tows,  and  then  we  should  have  Sir  Edward  the 
soldier,  instead  of  Ambrose  the  priest." 

Aneer  and  astonishment  kept  Mrs.  Lilias  silent,  while  her  old  friend,  in 
his  self-complacent  manner,  was  making  known  to  her  his  political  specu- 
lations. At  length  her  resentment  found  utterance  in  words  of  great  ire 
and  scorn.  "  What,  Master  Wingate !  have  you  eaten  my  mistress's  bread, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  master's,  so  many  years,  that  you  could  live  to  think 
of  her  being  dispossessed  of  her  own  Castle  of  Avenel,  by  a  wretched 
monk,  who  is  not  a  drop's  blood  to  her  in  the  way  of  relation  ?  I,  that  am 
but  a  woman,  would  try  first  whether  mj  rock  or  his  cowl  was  the  better 
matal.  Shame  on  jou,  MaatPT  "Wmgato !  If  I  had  not  held  yovi  as  BO  old 
an  acquaintance,  this  should  have  gone  to  my  Lady's  ears  though  I  had 
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been  called  pictthank  and  tale-pyet  for  my  pains,  as  when  I  told  of  Roland 
GrfBme  shooting  the  wild  swan.' 

Master  Wingate  was  somewhat  dismayed  at  perceiving,  that  the  details 
which  he  had  given  of  his  ftir-sightfid  political  views'  had  piodaced  on  his 
hearer  rather  suspicion  of  his  fidelity,  than  admiration  of  nls  wisdom,  and 
endeavoured,  as  hastily  as  possible,  to  apologize  and  to  explain,  although 
internally  extremely  offend  dtth       nr  bl         wivhd    med    t 

which  it  had  pleased  Mistr       LlaaBdb  folk     fh         p 

and  mentally  convinced  ththdpphtnfh  t         t 

solely  out  of  the  considerat         that    h     gh  F  1h      Amb  j  p        g 

him  to  became  the  maste      f  th      aetl     w     1 1        t      1        q         th 
vices  of  a  steward,  yet  th         f      w    t    g  w  m      w     Id         th        pp      d 
circumstances,  be  aitogeth  p    & 

After  his  explanation  had  b  d  pi       t  lly  th 

two  friends  separated ;  Lilias  to  attend  the  sdver  whistle  which  called  her 
to  her  mistress's  chamber,  and  the  sapient  major-domo  to  the  duties  of  his 
own  department.  They  parted  with  less  than  their  usual  degree  of  reve- 
rence and  regard ;  for  the  steward  felt  that  his  worldly  wisdom  was  rebuked 
by  the  more  disinterested  attachment  of  the  waiting-woman,  and  Mistress 
Lilias  Bradbourne  was  compelled  to  consider  her  old  friend  as  something 
little  better  than  a  time-server. 


Cjinphr  tjiB  &un\^. 


Old  Soita. 

While  the  departure  of  the  page  afforded  subject  for  the  conversation 
which  we  have  detailed  in  our  last  chapter,  the  late  favourite  was  far 
advanced  on  his  solitary  journey,  without  well  knowing  what  was  its  object, 
or  what  was  likely  to  be  its  end.  lie  had  rowed  the  skiff  in  which  he  left 
the  castle,  to  the  side  of  the  lake  most  distant  from  the  village,  with  the 
desire  of  escaping  from  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants.  His  pride  whispered, 
that  he  would  bov  in  his  discarded  state,  only  the  subject  of  their  wonder 
and  compassion ;  and  his  generosity  told  him,  that  any  mark  of  sympathy 
which  his  situation  should  excite,  might  be  unfavourably  reported  at  the 
castle.  Atrifling  incident  convinced  him  he  had  little  to  fear  for  his  friends 
on  the  latter  score.  He  was  met  by  a  young  man  some  years  older  than 
himself,  who  had  on  former  occasions  been  but  too  happy  to  be  permitted 
to  share  in  his  sports  in  the  subordinate  character  of  his  assistant.  Kalph 
Fisher  approached  to  greet  him,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  an  humble  friend. 

"  What,  Master  Roland,  abroad  on  this  side,  and  without  either  hawk  or 
hound  1" 

"  Hawk  or  hound,"  sMd  Roland,  "  I  will  never  perhaps  hollo  to  again.  I 
have  been  dismissed — that  is,  I  have  left  the  castle." 

Ealph  was  surprised.  "  What !  you  are  to  pass  into  the  Knight's  service, 
and  ta^e  the  blackjack  and  the  lance?" 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Roland  Graeme,  "I  am  not  —  I  am  now  leaving  the 
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"Nay,  that  is  a  question  whioli  it  craves  time  to  answer  —  I  have  tiat 
matter  to  determine  jet,"  replied  the  disgraced  favourite. 

"  S^ay,  nay,"  said  Ralph,  "  I  warrant  you  it  is  the  same  to  you  which  way 
you  go  —  my  Lady  woald  not  dismiss  you  till  she  had  put  some  lining  into 
the  pouches  of  your  doublet." 

"Sordid  slave  I"  said  Roland  Grueme,  "dost  thou  think  I  would  have 
aecepkd  a  boon  from  one  who  was  giving  me  over  a  prey  to  detraction  and 
to  ruin,  at  the  instigation  of  a  canting  priest  and  a  meddling  secving-woman? 
The  bread  that  I  had  bought  with  such  an  alms  would  have  clioked  me  at 
the  first  mouthful." 

Ralph  looted  at  his  quondam  friend  with  an  air  of  wonder  not  unmixed 
with  contempt.  "Well,"  he  said,  at  length,  "no  occasion  for  passion  — 
each  man  knows  his  own  stomach  best  —  but,  were  I  on  a  black  moor  at 
this  time  of  day,  not  knowing  whither  I  was  going,  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  a  broad  piece  or  two  in  my  pouch,  come  by  them  as  I  could.  —But 
perhaps  you  will  go  with  me  to  my  father's  —  that  is,  for  a  night,  for  to- 
morrovr  we  ospeot  my  uncle  Menelaus  and  all  his  folk ;  but,  as  I  said,  for 

The  cold-blooded  limitation  of  the  offered  shelter  to  one  night  only,  and 
that  tendered  most  unwillingly,  offended  the  pride  of  the  discarded  favourite. 

"I  would  rather flleep  on  the  fresh  heather,  as  I  have  done  many  a  night 
on  less  occasion,"  said  Roland  Grasme,  "than  in  the  smoky  garret  of  your 
fatWr,  that  smells  of  peat   smoke  and  usquebaugh  like  a  Highlander's 

"You  may  choose,  my  master,  if  you  are  so  nice,"  replied  Ralph  Fisher; 
"  you  may  be  glad  to  smell  a  peat-fire,  and  usquebaugh  too,  if  you  journey 
long  in  the  fashion  you  propose.  You  might  have  said  God-a-mercy  for  your 
proffer,  though  —  it  is  not  evei^  one  that  will  put  themselves  in  the  way  of 
ill-will  by  harbouring  a  discarded  serving-man." 

"Ralph,"  said  Roland  Grteme,  "I  would  pray  you  to  remember  that  I 
have  switched  you  before  now,  and  this  is  the  same  riding-wand  which  you 
have  tasted." 

Ralph,  who  was  a  thickset  clownish  figure,  arrived  at  his  full  strength, 
and  conscious  of  the  most  complete  personal  superiority,  laughed  contomptu- 
oubIv  at  the  threats  of  the  slight-made  stripling. 

"  It  may  ba  the  same  wand,"  he  smd,  "  but  not  the  same  hand ;  and  that 
is  as  good  rhyme  as  if  it  were  in  a  ballad.  Look  you,  my  Lady's  page  that 
was,  when  your  switch  was  up,  it  was  no  fear  of  you,  but  of  your  betters, 
that  kept  mine  down  —  and  I  wot  not  what  hinders  me  from  clearing  old 
scores  with  this  hazel  rung,  and  showing  you  it  was  your  Lady's  livery-coat 
which  I  spared,  and  not  your  flesh  and  blood,  Master  Roland." 

In  the  midst  of  his  rago,  Roland  Orteme  was  just  wise  enough  to  see,  that 
by  continuing  this  altercation,  he  would  subject  himself  to  very  rude  treat- 
ment from  the  boor,  who  was  so  much  older  and  stronger  than  himself ;  and 
while  his  antagonist,  with  a  sort  of  jeering  laugh  of  defiance,  seemed  to 
provoke  the  eontest,  he  felt  the  full  bitterness  of  his  own  degraded  condition, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal 
with  both  his  hands. 

Even  the  rough  churl  was  moved  witli  the  distress  of  his  quondam  com- 
panion. 

"Nay,  Master  Roland,"  he  said,  "I  did  but  as 'twere  jest  with  thee  —  I 
would  not  harm  thee,  man,  were  it  but  for  old  acquaintance  sake.  But  ever 
look  to  a  man's  inches  ere  you  talk  of  switching  —  why,  thine  arm,  man,  is 
but  like  a  spindie  compared  to  mine.  —  But  hark,  I  hoar  old  Adam  Wood- 
cock hollowing  to  his  hawk  —  Come  along,  man,  we  will  have  a  merry 
afternoon,  and  go  jollily  to  my  father's  in  spite  of  the  peat-smoke  and  usque- 
baugh to  boot.  Maybe  we  may  put  you  into  some  honest  way  of  winning 
your  bread,  though  it's  hard  to  come  by  in  these  broken  times." 
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The  nnfortunate  page  made  no  answer,  nor  did  he  withdraw  Ilia  hands 
from  bis  face,  and  Fisher  continued  id  what  he  imagined  a  suitable  tone  of 
comfort. 

"  Why,  man,  when  joa  were  m j  Lsdj's  minion,  men  held  you  proud, 
and  some  thought  jou  a  Papist,  and  I  wot  not  what ;  and  so,  now  that  jou 
have  no  one  to  bear  jou  out,  jou  must  be  companionable  and  hearty,  and 
wail  on  the  minister's  exam  in  alio  ris,  and  put  these  things  out  of  folk's  bead; 
and  if  he  sajs  you  are  in  fault,  jou  mustjouk  your  head  to  the  stream ;  and 
if  a  gentleman,  or  a  gentleman's  gentleman,  give  jou  a  rough  word,  or  a 
light  blow,  you  must  only  sav,  thank  you  for  dusting  my  doublet,  or  the 
like,  as  I  have  done  by  you. — But  bark  to  "Woodcock's  whistle  again.  Oomo, 
and  I  will  teaoh  you  all  the  trick  on't  as  we  go  on." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Roland  OrEcme,  endeavouring  to  assume  an  air  of 
indifference  and  of  superiority ;  "  but  I  have  another  path  before  me,  and 
were  it  otherwise,  I  could  not  tread  in  yours." 

"Very  true,  Master  Eoiand,"  rGplied  the  clown  ;  "and  every  man  knows 
his,  own  matters  best,  and  so  I  wiif  not  keep  you  from  the  path,  as  you  say. 
Give  ns  a  grip  of  your  hand,  man,  for  auld  lang  syne. — What !  not  clap  palms 
ere  we  pajt? — well,  bo  be  it  —  a  wilful  man  will  have  his  way,  and  so  fare- 
well, and  the  blessing  of  the  morning  to  you." 

"Good-morrow— good-morrow,"  said  Roland,  hastily;  and  (he  clown 
walked  lightly  off,  whistling  as  he  wont,  and  glad,  apparently,  to  be  rid  of 
an  acquaintance,  whose  claims  might  be  troublesome,  and  who  had  no  longer 
the  means  to  be  serviceable  to  him. 

Roland  Grseme  compelled  himself  to  walk  on  while  they  were  within 
sight  of  each  other,  that  his  former  intimate  might  not  augur  any  Tacillo- 
tion  of  purpose,  or  uncertainty  of  object,  from  nia  remaining  on  the  same 
spot ;  but  tile  effortwas  a  painful  one.  He  seemed  stunned,  as  it  were,  .and 
giddy;  the  earth  on  which  he  stood  felt  as  if  unsound,  and  quaking  under 
his  feet  like  the  surface  of  a  bog ;  and  he  had  once  or  twice  nearly  fallen, 
though  the  path  he  trode  was  of  firm  greensward.  He  kept  resolutely 
moving  forward,  in  spite  of  the  internal  agitation  to  which  these  symptoms 
belonged,  until  the  distant  form  of  his  acquaintance  disappeared  behind  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  when  his  heart  f^led  at  once;  and,  sitting  down  on  the  turf, 
remote  from  human  ken,  he  gave  way  to  the  natural  expressions  of  wounded 
pride,  grief,  and  fear,  and  wept  with  unrestriuned  profusion  and  unqualified 
bitterness. 

When  the  first  violent  paroiysm  of  his  feelings  had  subsided,  the  deserted 
and  friendless  youth  feit  that  mental  relief  which  usually  follows  such  dis- 
charges of  sorrow.  The  tears  continued  to  chase  each  other  down  his  cheeks, 
but  they  were  no  longer  accompanied  by  the  same  sense  of  desolation  ;  an 
.q,fflicting  ;et  milder  sentiment  was  awakened  in  his  mind,  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  benefactress,  of  the  unweaded  kindness  which  had  attached  her 
to  him,  in  spite  of  many  acts  of  provoking  petulance,  now  recollected  as 
offences  of  a  deep  dye,  which  had  protected  bim  against  the  maohinalions 
of  others,  as  well  as  against  the  coDsequences  of  bis  own  folly,  and  would 
hare  continued  1«  do  so,  had  not  tlie  excess  of  bis  presumption  compelled 
her  to  withdraw  her  protection. 

"  Whatever  indignity  I  have  borne,"  he  said,  "  has  been  the  just  reward 
of  my  own  ingratitude.  And  have  I  done  well  to  accept  the  hospitality, 
the  more  than  maternal  kindness,  of  my  protectress,  yet  to  detain  from  ber 
the  knowledge  of  my  religion?  —  but  she  shall  know  that  a  Catholic  has  as 
much  gratitude  as  a  Puritan — that  I  have  been  thoughtless,  but  not  wicked 
— that  in  my  wildest  moments  I  have  loved,  respected,  and  honoured  her — 
and  that  the  orphan  boy  might  indeed  be  heedless,  but  was  never  un- 
grateful !" 

He  turned,  aa  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  and  began  hastily 
-to  rotroad  his  footsteps  towards  the  castle.     But  he  checked  the  first  eager- 
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ness  of  his  repentant  hasto,  when  he  reflected  on  the  scorn  and  contempt 
with  which  the  family  were  likelj  to  Bee  the  return  of  the  fugitive,  hum- 
hied,  ltd  they  must  necessarily  suppose  him,  into  a  supplicant,  who  requested 
pardon  for  his  fault,  and  permission  to  return  to  his  service.  He  slackened 
his  pace,  but  he  stood  not  still. 

"I  care  not,"  he  resolutely  determined ;  "let  them  wink,  point,  nod,  sneer, 
speak  of  the  conceit  which  is  humbled,  of  the  pride  which  haa  had  a  fall — 
1  care  not ;  it  is  a  penance  duo  to  my  folly,  and  I  will  endure  it  with 
patience.  But  if  she  also,  my  benefaolresB,  if  she  also  should  think  ma 
sordid  and  weak-spirited  enough  to  be^,  not  for  her  pardon  alone,  but  for  a 
renewal  of  the  advantages  which  I  derived  from  her  favour  —  lier  suspicion 
of  mj  meanness  I  cannot — I  will  not  brook," 

lie  stood  still,  and  his  pride  rallying  with  constitutional  obstinacy  against 
his  more  just  feeling,  urged  that  he  would  incur  the  scorn  of  the  Lady  of 
Avonel,  rather  than  obbiin  her  favour,  by  following  the  course  which  the 
first  ardour  of  his  repentant  feelings  had  dictated  to  him. 

■■  If  I  had  but  some  plausible  pretext,"  he  thought^  "  some  ostensible 
reason  for  my  return,  some  excuse  to  allege  which  might  show  I  came  not 
as  a  degraded  supplicant,  or  a  discarded  menial,  I  might  go  thither — but  as 
I  am,  I  cannot — my  heart  would  leap  from  its  place  and  burst." 

As  these  thoughts  swept  through  his  mind,  something  passed  in  the  air 
so  near  him  as  U>  dazzle  his  eyes,  and  almost  to  brush  the  plume  in  his  cap. 
Ho  looked  up  —  it  was  the  favourite  falcon  of  Sb  Halbert,  which,  flying 
around  his  head,  seemed  tfl  claim  his  attention,  as  that  of  a  well-known 
friend.  Koland  extended  his  arm,  and  gave  the  accustomed  whoop,  and  the 
falcon  instantly  settled  on  his  wrist,  and  began  to  prune  itself,  glancing  at 
the  youth  from  time  to  time  an  acute  and  brilliant  beam  of  its  hazel  eye, 
which  seemed  to  ask  why  he  caressed  it  not  with  his  usual  fondness. 

"Ah,  Diamond!"  he  said,  as  if  the  bird  understood  him,  "thou  and  I 
must  be  strangers  henceforward.  Many  a  gallant  stoop  have  I  seen  thee 
make,  and  many  a  brave  heron  strike  down ;  but  that  is  all  gone  and  over, 
and  there  is  no  hawking  more  for  me  I" 

"  And  why  not,  Master  Roland,"  said  Adam  Woodcock  the  falconer,  who 
came  at  that  instant  from  behind  a  few  alder  bushes  which  had  concealed 
him  from  view,  "  why  should  there  be  no  more  hawking  for  you  ?  Why, 
man,  wha'i  were  our  life  without  owr  sports!  —  thou  know'st  the  jolly  old 
song  — 


The  voice  of  the  falconer  was  hearty  and  friendly,  and  the  tone  in  which 
lie  half-sung  half-recited  his  rude  ballad,  implied  honest  frankness  and  co:^ 
diality.  But  remembrance  of  their  quarrel,  and  its  consequences,  embar< 
rassed  Roland,  and  prevented  his  reply.     The  falconer  saw  his  hesitation, 

"  What  now,"  said  he,  "  Master  Roland?  do  you,  who  are  half  an  Eng- 
lishman, think  that  I,  who  nm  a  whole  one,  would  keep  up  anger  against 
you,  and  you  in  distress  !  That  were  like  some  of  the  Scots,  (my  master's 
reverence  always  excepted,)  who  can  be  fair  and  false,  and  wait  their  time, 
and  keep  their  mind,  as  they  say.  to  themselves,  and  t«uch  pot  and  flagon 
with  you,  and  hunt  and  hawk  with  you,  and,  after  all,  when  time  serves, 
pay  off  some  old  feud  with  the  point  of  the  dagger.  Canny  Yorkshire  has 
no  memory  for  such  old  sores.  Why,  man,  an  jou  had  hit  me  a  rough 
blow,  maybe  I  would  rather  have  taken  it  from  you,  than  a  rough  word 
from  another ;  for  you  have  a  good  notion  of  falconry,  though  you  stand  up 
for  washing  the  meat  for  the  eyases.  So  give  us  your  hand,  man,  and  bear 
no  malice.'' 
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Roland,  though  he  felt  hia  proud  blood  rebel  at  the  familiaritj  of  honest 
Adam's  address,  could  not  resist  its  downright  frankness.  Covering  his 
face  with  the  one  hand,  he  held  out  the  other  to  the  falconer,  and  returned 
■with  readiness  his  friendlj  grasp. 

"  Why,  this  is  hearty  now,"  said  Woodcock ;  "  I  always  said  you  had  a 
kind  heart,  though  you  have  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  your  disposition,  that  is 
certain.  I  camo  this  way  with  the  falcon  on  purpose  to  find  you,  and  yon 
half-bred  lubbard  told  mo  which  way  you  toot  flight.  You  ever  thought 
too  much  of  that  keatrO-kite,  Master  Koland,  and  he  knows  nought  of  sport 
after  all,  hut  what  he  caught  from  you.     I  saw  how  it  had  been  betwixt 

Jou,  and  I  sent  him  out  of  my  company  with  a  wanion — ^I  would  rather 
aye  a  rifler  on  my  perch  than  a  false  knave  at  my  elbow — and  now,  Master 
Roland,  tell  me  what  way  wing  ye  ?" 
"That  is  as  God  pleases,"  replied  the  page,  with  a  sigh  which  ho  could 


"  Nay,  man,  never  droop  a  feather  for  being  cast  off,"  said  the  falconer ; 
"who  knows  but  you  may  soar  the  better  and  fairer  flight  for  all  this  yet? 
— Look  at  Diamond  there,  'tis  a  noble  bird,  and  shows  gallantly  with  his 
hood,  and  bells,  and  jesses ;  but  there  is  many  a  wild  falcon  in  Norway  that 
would  not  change  properties  with  him  — And  that  is  what  I  would  say  of 
you.  Tou  are  no  longer  my  Lady's  p^e,  and  you  will  not  clothe  so  fair, 
or  feed  BO  well,  or  sleep  90  soft,  or  show  so  gallant — What  of  all  that!  if 
you  are  not  her  page,  you  are  your  own  man,  and  may  go  where  you  will, 
■without  minding  wnoop  or  whistle.  The  worst  is  the  loss  of  the  sport,  hut 
who  kno'ws  what  you  may  come  to?  They  say  that  Sir  Halhert  himself,  I 
speak  with  reverence,  was  onoe  glad  (o  be  The  Abbot's  forester,  and  now  he 
has  hounds  and  hawks  of  his  own,  and  Adam  Woodcock  for  a  falconer  to 
the  boot." 

"You.  are  right,  and  say  well,  Adam,"  answered  the  youth,  the  blood 
mantling  in  his  cheeks,  "  the  falcon  ■will  soar  higher  without  his  bolls  thau 
with  them,  though  the  bells  be  made  of  silver." 

"That  is  cheerily  spoken,"  replied  the  falconer;  "and  whither  now?" 

"  I  thought  of  going  to  the  Abbey  of  Kennaquhair,"  answered  Roland 
Greeme,  "to  ask  the  counsel  of  Father  Ambrose." 

"And  joy  go  with  you,"  said  (he  falconer,  "though  it  is  likely  you  may 
find  the  old  monks  in  some  sorrow ;  they  say  the  commons  are  threatening 
to  turn  them  out  of  their  cells,  and  make  a  devO's  mass  of  it  in  the  old 
church,  thinking  they  have  forborne  that  sport  too  long;  and  troth  I  am 
clear  of  the  same  opinion." 

"  Then  will  Father  Ambrose  be  the  better  of  having  a  friend  beside  him!" 
said  the  page,  manfully. 

"  Ay,  but,  my  young  fearnought,"  replied  the  falconer,  "  the  friend  wiO 
scarce  be  the  better  of  being  beside  Father  Ambrose — he  may  como  by  the 
Tedder's  lick,  and  that  is  ever  the  worst  of  the  battle." 

"  I  care  not  for  that,"  said  the  page,  "  the  dread  of  a  lick  should  not  hold 
me  back ;  hut  I  fear  I  may  bring  trouble  between  the  brothers  by  visiting 
Father  Ambrose.  I  will  tarry  to-night  at  Saint  Outhbert's  cell,  where  the 
old  priest  will  give  me  a  night's  shelter ;  and  I  will  send  to  Father  Ambrose 
to  ask  his  advice  before  I  go  down  to  the  convent." 

"  By  Our  Lady,"  said  the  falconer,  "  and  that  is  a  likely  plan — and  now," 
he  continued,  exchanging  his  frankness  of  manner  for  a  sort  of  awkward 
embarrassment,  as  if  he  nad  somewhat  to  say  that  he  had  no  ready  means 
to  bring  out — "and  now,  you  wot  well  that  I  wear  a  pouch  for  my  hawk's 
meat,*  and  so  forth ;  hut  wot  you  what  it  is  lined  with,  Master  Eoland  V 

"With  leather,  to  be  sure,'  replied  Boland,  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
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Lesitation  with  which  Adam  Woodcock  aslted  u  question  apparently  so 
simple. 

"  With  leather,  lad  ?"  eaiJ  Woodcock ;  "  ay,  and  with  silver  to  the  boot 
of  that.  See  here,"  he  said,  showing  a  secret  slit  in  the  lining  of  his  bag 
of  office — "  here  they  are,  thirty  good  Harry  groats  as  ever  were  struck  io 
hloff  old  Hal's  time,  and  ten  of  them  are  right  heartily  at  your  service; 
and  now  the  murder  is  out." 

Roland's  first  idea  was  to  refuse  his  assistance ;  but  he  reeoUeoted  the 
vows  of  humility  which  he  had  just  taken  upon  him,  and  it  occurred  that 
this  waa  the  opportunity  b>  put  his  new-formed  resolution  to  the  test. 
Assuming  a  strong  command  of  himself,  he  answered  Adam  Woodcock 
with  as  much  frankness  as  his  nature  permitted  him  to  wear,  in  doing  what 
was  so  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  that  he  accepted  thankfully  of  his  kind 
offer,  while,  to  soothe  his  own  reviving  pride,  he  could  not  help  adding, 
"  he  hoped  soon  to  requite  the  obligation." 

"  That  as  you  list — that  as  you  list,  young  man,"  said  the  falconer,  with 
glee,  counting  out  and  delivering  to  his  young  friend  the  supply  he  had 
so  generously  offered,  and  then  adding,  with  great  cheerfulneaa, — "  Now 
you  may  go  through  the  world ;  for  he  fliat  can  back  a  horse,  wind  a  horn, 
hollow  a  greyhound,  fly  a  hawk,  and.  play  at  sword  and  buckler,  with  a 
whole  pair  of  shoes,  a  green  jacket,  and  ten  lily-white  groats  in  his  pouch, 
may  bid  Father  Care  hang  himself  in  his  own  jesses.  Farewell,  and  God 
bo  with  you  1" 

So  saying,  and  as  if  desirous  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  companion,  he 
turnod  has^ly  round,  and  left  Roland  Gr^me  to  pursue  his  journey  atone. 


(ejicpUr  tliE  (Eigljtli. 
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TnE  cell  of  Saint  Cuthhert,  aa  it  was  called,  marked,  or  ■ 
mark,  one  of  those  rusting-placos,  which  that  venerable  saint  was  pleased  k 
assign  to  his  monks,  when  his  convent,  being  driven  from  Lindisfern  by  the 
Danes,  became  a  peripatetic  society  of  religionists,  and  bearing  their  patron's 
body  on  their  shoulders,  transported  him  from  place  to  place  through  Scot- 
land and  the  borders  of  England,  nntil  he  was  pleased  at  length  to  spare 
them  the  pain  of  carrying  him  fisher,  and  to  choose  his  ultimate  place  of 
rest  in  the  lordly  towers  of  Durham  The  odour  of  his  sanctity  remained 
behind  him  at  each  place  where  he  hid  granted  the  monks  a  transient 
respite  from  their  labours ;  and  proud  wore  those  who  could  assign,  as  his 
temporary  resting-place,  any  spot  within  their  vicinity  There  were  few 
cells  more  celebrated  aTid  honoured  thin  that  of  Saint  Cuthhert,  to  which 
Roland  Grteme  now  bent  his  way,  situated  considerably  to  the  north  west 
of  the  great  Abbey  of  Kennaquhair,  on  which  it  was  dependent  In  the 
neiglibourhood  were  some  of  those  recommendation o  which  weighed  with 
the  experienced  priesthood  of  Rome,  in  choosing  their  sites  for  places  of 
religion. 
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There  was  a  well,  possessed  of  some  medicinal  qualities,  which,  of  course, 
claimed  the  saint  for  its  guardian  and  patron,  and  occasioaall;  produced 
Bome  advantnge  to  the  recluse  iivho  inhabited  his  cell,  since  none  could 
reasonably  expect  to  benefit  bj  the  fountain  who  did  not  estend  their  bountv 
to  the  saint's  chaplain.  A  few  ri>ds  of  fertile  land  afforded  the  monk  bis 
plot  of  garden  ground ;  an  eminence  well  clothed  with  trees  rose  behind  the 
cell,  and  sheltered  it  from  the  north  and  the  cast,  while  the  front,  opening 
to  the  south-west,  looked  up  a  wild  but  pleasant  valley,  down  which  waa- 
dored  a  lively  brook,  which  battled  with  every  stone  that  interrupted  its 
passage.    . 

The  cell  itself  was  rather  plainly  than  rudely  constructed  —  a  low  Gothic 
building  with  two  small  apartments,  one  of  iniloh  served  the  priest  for  his 
dwelling-place,  the  other  for  his  chapel.  As  there  were  few  of  the  seeular 
clergy  who  durst  venture  to  reside  so  near  the  Border,  the  assistance  of  this 
monk  in  spiritual  affairs  had  not  been  useless  to  the  community,  while  the 
Catholic  religion  retained  the  ascendancy ;  as  he  could  marry,  christen,  and 
administer  tlie  other  sacraments  of  the  Bflman  church.  Of  late,  however, 
as  the  Protestant  doctrines  gained  ground,  he  had  found  it  convenient  to 
live  in  close  retirement,  and  to  aToid,  as  much  as  possible,  drawing  upon 
himself  observation  or  animadTcrsion.  The  appearance  of  his  habitation, 
however,  when  Roland  Grgeme  came'before  it  in  the  close  of  the  evening, 
plainly  showed  that  his  caution  had  been  finally  inefi'ectual. 

The  page's  first  movement  was  to  knock  at  the  door,  when  he  observed, 
to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  open,  not  from  being  left  unlatched,  but  because, 
boat  off  its  upper  hinge,  it  was  only  fastened  to  the  door-post  by  the  lower, 
and  could  therefore  no  longer  perform  its  functions.  Somewhat  aliirmed  at 
this,  and  receiving  no  answer  when  he  knocked  and  called,  Roland  began  to 
look  more  at  leisure  upon  the  esterior  of  the  little  dwelling  bof  h  n 
tured  to  enter  it.  The  flowers,  which  had  been  trained  with  c  g  t 
the  walls,  seemed  to  have  been  recently  torn  down,  and  tr^led  tl  d 
honoured  garlands  on  the  earth;  the  latticed  window  was  b  k  ad 
dashed  in.  The  garden,  which  the  monk  had  maintained  by  h 
labour  in  the  highest  order  and  beauty,  bore  marks  of  having  >  n  1  tely 
trod  down  and  destroyed  by  the  hoofs  of  animals,  and  the  feet  of  m 

The  sainted  spring  had  not  escaped.   It  was  wont  to  rise  beneath  pj 

of  ribbed  arches,  with  which  the  devotion  of  elder  tames  hai  secured  and  pro- 
tected its  healing  waters.  These  arches  were  now  almost  entirely  demolished, 
and  the  stones  of  which  they  Vcre  built  were  tumbled  into  the  well,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  choking  up  and  destroying  the  fountain,  which,  as  it  had 
shared  in  other  days  the  honour  of  the  saint,  was,  in  the  present,  doomed 
to  partake  his  unpopularity.  Part  of  the  roof  had  been  puUed  down  from 
the  house  itself,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  witli  crows  and  levers  upon 
one  of  the  angles,  by  which  several  large  comer-stones  had  been  forced  out 
of  their  place ;  but  the  solidity  of  ancient  miiBon-work  had  proved  too 
great  for  the  time  or  patience  of  the  assailants,  and  they  had  relinquished 
Qieir  task  of  destruction.  Such  dilapidated  buildings,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  during  which  nature  has  gradually  covered  the  effects  of  violenoa 
with  creeping  plants,  and  with  weather-stains,  exhibit,  amid  their  decay,  a 
melancholy  beauty.  But  when  the  visible  effects  of  violence  appear  raw 
and  recent,  there  is  no  feeling  to  mitigate  the  sense  of  devastation  with 
which  they  impress  the  spectators ;  and  such  was  now  the  scene  on  which 
the  youthful  page  gaied,  with  the  painful  feelings  it  was  qualified  to  escite. 

When  his  first  momentary  surprise  was  over,  Roland  Grseme  was  at  no 
loss  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  these  ravages.  The  destruction  of  the  Popish 
edifices  did  not  take  place  at  once  throughout  Scotland,  but  at  different 
times,  and  according  to  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  reformed  clergy ;  soma 
of  whom  instigated  their  hearers  to  these  ajjts  of  demolition,  and  others, 
with  better  titsto  and  feeling,  endeavoured  to  protect  the  ancient  shrines, 
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while  they  desired  to  see  them  purified  from  the  objects  which  had  attracted 
idoiatcoua  devution.  From  time  to  time,  therefore,  the  populace  of  the 
Scottish  towns  and  yiilages,  when  instigated  either  by  their  own  feelings  of 
abhorrence  for  Popish  auperstition,  or  by  the  doctrines  of  the  more  zealoua 
preachers,  resumed  the  work  of  destruction,  and  eieriased  it  upon  some 
Eequestered  church,  chapel,  or  cell,  which  had  escaped  the  first  burst  of 
their  indignation  against  the  religion  of  Rome.  In  many  places,  the  vices 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  arising  out  of  the  wealth  and  the  corruption  of  that 
tremendous  hierarchy,  furnished  too  good  an  apology  for  wreaking  Tcn- 
eeance  upon  the  splendid  edifices  which  they  inhabited ;  and  of  this  an  old 
Scottish  historian  gives  a  remarkable  instance. 

"  Why  mourn  ye,"  said  an  aged  matron,  seeing  the  discontent  of  some  of 
the  citizens,  while  a  stately  convent  was  burnt  by  the  multitude,  —  "  why 
mourn  ye  for  its  destruction  t  If  you  knew  half  the  flagitious  wickedness 
which  has  been  perpetrated  within  that  house,  you  would  rather  bless  the 
divine  judgment,  which  permits  not  even  the  senseless  walls  that  screened 
such  profligacy,  any  longer  to  cumber  Christian  ground." 

Bub  allhouKb,  in  many  instances,  the  destraotion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
buildings  mi^t  be,  in  the  matron's  way  of  judging,  an  act  of  justice,  and 
in  others  an  act  of  policy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  humour  of  demolishing 
monuments  of  ancient  piety  and  munificence,  and  that  in  a,  poor  country 
like  Scotland,  where  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being  replaced,  was  both 
useless,  misohievnus,  and  barbarous. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  unpretending  and  quiet  seclusion  of  the  monk 
of  Saint  Cuthbert's  had  hitherto  saved  him  from  tho  general  wreck ;  but  it 
would  seem  ruin  had  now  at  length  reached  him.  Ansious  to  discover  if  he 
had  at  least  escaped  personal  harm,  Roland  Grsemo  entered  the  half  ruined 

The  interior  of  the  building  was  in  a  sfato  which  fully  justified  tho 
opinion  he  had  formed  from  its  eitornal  injuries.  The  few  rude  utensils  of 
the  solitary's  hut  were  broken  down,  and  lay  scattered  on  the  floor,  where 
it  seemed  as  if  a  fire  had  been  made  with  some  of  the  fraaments  to  destroy 
the  rest  of  his  property,  and  to  consume,  in  uarticular,  the  rude  old  image 
of  Saint  Cuthbert,  m  its  episcopal  habit,  whicn  lay  on  the  hearth  like  Dagoa 
of  yore,  sha'.tered  with  the  aso  and  scorched  with  the  flames,  but  only  par- 
tially destroyed.  In  the  little  apartment  which  served  as  a  chapel,  the  aliar 
was  overthrown,  and  the  four  hage  stones  of  which  it  had  been  once  com- 
posed lay  scattered  around  the  floor.  The  large  stono  crucifix  which  occu- 
pied the  niche  behind  the  altar,  and  fronted  the  supplicant  while  he  paid  his 
devotion  there,  had  been  pulled  down  and  dashed  by  its  own  weight  into 
three  fra^mente.  There  were  marks  of  sledge-hammers  on  each  of  these ; 
yet  the  image  had  been  saved  from  utter  demolition  by  the  size  and 
strength  of  tho  remaining  fragments,  which,  though  much  injured,  retained 
enough  of  tho  .original  sculpture  to  show  what  it  had  been  Intended  to 
represent.* 

Roland  Graime,  secretly  nursed  in  the  tenets  of  Rome,  saw  with  horror 
the  profanation  of  the  most  sacred  emblem,  according  to  his  creed,  of  our 
holy  religion. 

"  It  is  the  badge  of  our  redemption,"  ho  said,  "  which  tho  felons  have 
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dared  to  violate  —  would  to  Ood  my  weak  ati-eogth  were  able  to  replace  it^ 

my  humble  strawgtli,  to  atone  for  the  Baerilege  !" 

lie  stooped  to  the  task  he  £rst  meditated,  and  with  a  sudden,  and  to  him- 
self  almost  an  incredible  eaertioa  of  power,  he  lifted  up  the  one  eitremity  of 
the  lower  shaft  of  the  cross,  aod  rested  it  uptn  the  edge  of  the  large  stone 
which  served  for  ita  pedestal.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  applied  hia 
force  to  the  other  extremity,  and,  to  his  own  astonishment,  succeeded  so  fat 
as  to  erect  the  lower  end  of  the  limb  int«  the  socket,  out  of  which  it  had 
been  forced,  and  to  place  this  fragment  of  the  image  upright. 

While  he  was  employed  in  this  labour,  or  rather  at  the  very  moment 
■when  he  had  accomplished  the  elevation  of  the  fragment,  a  voice,  in  thrilEng 
and  well-known  accents,  spoke  behind  him  these  words : — "  Well  done,  thou 
good  and  ftuthful  servant  1  Thus  would  I  again  meet  the  child  of  my  love 
— the  hope  of  my  aged  eyes." 

Bolaad  turned  round  in  astonishment,  and  the  tall  commanding  form  of 
Magdalen  Grsemo  stood  beside  hira.  She  was  arraj-cd  in  a  sort  of  loose 
haliit,  in  form  like  that  worn  by  penitents  in  Catholic  countries,  but  black 
in  colour,  and  approaching  as  near  to  a  pilgrim's  cloak  aa  it  was  safo  to 
wear  JQ  a  country  where  the  suspicion  of  Camolic  devotion  in  many  places 
endangered  the  safety  of  those  who  were  suspected  of  attachment  to  the 
ancient  faith.  Boland  Grieme  threw  himself  at  her  feet.  She  raised  and 
.  embraced  him,  with  afiection  indeed,  but  not  unmixed  with  gravity  which 
amounted  almost  to  sternness. 

"  Thou  hast  kept  well,"  she  said,  "  the  bird  in  thy  bosom.*  As  a  boy,  as 
a  youth,  thou  hast  held  fast  thy  faith  amongst  heretics — thou  hast  kept  thy 
secret  and  mine  own  amongst  thine  enemies.  I  wept  when  I  parted  from 
you  —  I  who  seldom  weep,  then  shed  tears,  less  for  thy  deati  than  for  thy 
spiritual  danger —  I  dared  not  even  see  thee  to  bid  thee  a  last  farewell  — 
my  grief,  my  swelling  grief,  had  betrayed  me  to  these  heretics.  But  thou, 
hast  boon  faithful  —  down,  down  on  thy  knees  before  the  holy  sign,  which 
evil  men  injure  and  blaspheme ;  down,  and  praise  saints  and  angels  for  the 
grace  they  have  done  thee,  in  preserving  thee  from  the  leprous  plague  which 
cleaves  to  the  house  in  which  thou  went  nurtured !" 

"If,  my  mother  —  so  I  must  ever  call  you,"  replied  Graeme,^ "if  I  am 
returned  such  as  thou  wouldst  wish  me,  thou  must  thank  the  care  of  the  pious 
father  Ambrose,  whose  instructions  confirmed  your  early  precepts,  and 
taught  me  at  once  to  be  faithful  and  to  be  silent." 

"Be  he  blessed  for  it,"  said  she ;  " blessed  in  the  cell  and  in  tho  field,  in 
the  pulpit  and  at  the  nitar  —  the  saints  rain  blessings  on  him!  — they  are 
just,  and  employ  his  pious  care  to  counteract  the  evus  which  his  detested 
brother  works  agiunst  tho  realm  and  tho  church,  —  but  he  knew  not  of  thy 
lineage  ?" 

"I  could  not  myself  tell  him  that,"  answered  Roland.  "I  knew  but 
darkly  from  your  words,  that  Sir  Halbcrt  Glendinning  holds  mine  inherit- 
ance, and  that  I  am  of  blood  as  noble  as  runs  in  the  veins  of  any  Scottish 
Baron  —  these  are  things  not  to  be  forgotten,  but  for  the  esplanationi  must 
now  look  to  you." 

"And  when  time  suits,  thou  shalt  not  look  for  it  in  vain.  But  men  say, 
my  son,  that  thou  art  bold  and  sudden ;  and  those  who  bear  such  tempers 
are  not  lightly  to  be  trusted  with  what  will  strongly  move  them." 

"  Say  rather,  my  mother,"  returned  Boland  Grseme,  "  that  I  am  laggard 
and  cold-blooded  —  what  patience  or  endurance  can  you  require  of  which  he 
is  not  capable,  who  for  years  has  heard  his  religion  ridiculed  and  insulted, 
yet  failed  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  the  blasphemer's  bosom !" 

"  Be  contented,  my  child,"  replied  Magdalen  Grieme ;  "  the  time,  which 
then  an4  even  now  demands  patience,  will  soon  ripen  to  that  of  effort  and 
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action. — great  events  are  on  the  wiog,  and  thou, — thou  ehalt  have  thy  share 
in  advanciog  them.  Thou  hast  relinquished  the  service  of  the  Lady  of 
Avcnel  ?" 

"  I  have  been  dismissed  from  it,  my  motJier — I  have  lived  to  he  dismissod, 
aa  if  I  vrere  the  meanest  of  the  train." 

"It  is  the  better,  my  child,"  replied  she;  "thy  mind  vrill  he  the  more 
hardened  to  undertake  that  which  must  he  performed." 

"  Let  it  be  nothing,  then,  against  the  Lady  of  Avenel,"  said  the  page, 
"as  thy  look  and  words  seem  to  imply.  I  have  eat«n  her  bread  —  I  have 
experienced  her  favour  —  I  will  neither  injure  nor  betraj  her." 

"Of  that  hereafter,  my  son,"  said  she;  "but  learn  this,  that  it  is  not  for 
thee  to  capitulate  in  thy  duty,  and  to  say  this  will  I  do,  and  that  will  I 
leave  undone— No,  Roland  I  God  and  man  will  no  longer  abide  the  wicked- 
ness of  this  generation.  Seest  thou  these  fragments -:- knowest  thou  what 
they  represent?  — and  canst  thou- think  it  is  for  thee  to  make  distinctions 
amongst  a  race  so  accursed  by  Heaven,  that  they  renounce,  violate,  blas- 
pheme, and  destroy,  whatsoever  we  are  commanded  to  belioTe  in,  whatso- 
ever we  are  commanded  to  reverence !" 

Aa  she  spoke,  she  bent  her  head  towards  the  broken  image,  with  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  strong  resentment  and  zeal  were  mingled  with  an  expres- 
sion of  ecstatic  devotion ;  she  raised  her  left  hand  aloft  as  in  the  act  of 
making  a  vow,  and  thus  proceeded ;  "  Bear  witness  for  me,  blessed  symbol 
of  our  salvation,  bear  witness,  holy  saint,  within  whose  violated  temple  we 
stand,  that  as  it  is  not  for  vengeance  of  my  own  that  my  hate  pursues  these 
people,  BO  neither,  for  any  favour  or  earthly  affection  towards  any  amongst 
them,  will  I  withdraw  my  hand  from  the  plough,  when  it  shall  pass  through 
the  devoted  furrow !  Bear  witness,  holy  saint,  once  thyself  a  wanderer  and 
fugitive  as  we  are  now— bear  witness.  Mother  of  Mercy,  Queen  of  Heaven 
— bear  witness,  saints  and  angels  1" 

In  this  high  ti^n  of  enthusiasm,  she  stood,  raising  her  eyes  through  the 
fractured  roof  of  the  vault,  to  the  stars -which  now  began  to  twinkle  through 
the  pale  twilight,  while  the  long  gray  tresses  which  hung  down  over  her 
shottiders  waved  in  the  night-breeze,  which  the  chasm  and  fractured  win- 
dows admitted  freely. 

Roland  Grserae  was  too  much  awed  by  early  habits,  as  well  as  by  the 
mysterious  import  of  her  words,  to  ask  for  farther  explanation  of  the  pur- 

gose  she  obscurely  hinted  at.    Nor  d  d   h    fa  th     p         h  m   n  th        bj    t 
>r,  having  concluded  her  prayer  or    ht    tat         b      I    p    g  h      h     d   to- 
gether with  solemnity,  and  then  si  h        It  w  th  th  h    ag    n 
addressed  her  grandson,  in  a  tone  n         adptdtotl         dayb      n 
of  life, 

"  Thou  must  hence,"  she  said,  'Rlndth       mth  btnttll 

morning  —  And  now,  how  wilt  tliou  hf  f  th  n  It  q  at  — th  u 
hast  been  more"  softly  bred  than  when  wi,  were  eompanio  s  in  the  misty 
hills  of  Cumberland  and  Liddesdalc." 

"I  have  at  least  preserved,  my  good  mother,  the  habits  which  I  then 
learned  —  can  lie  hard,  feed  sparingly,  and  think  it  no  hardship.  Sines  I 
was  a  wanderer  with  thee  on  the  hills,  I  have  been  a  hunter,  and  fisher,  and 
fowler,  and  each  of  these  is  accustomed  to  sleep  freely  in  a  worse  shelter 
than  sacrilege  has  left  us  here." 

"Than  sacrilege  has  left  us  here!"  said  the  matron,  repeating  his  words, 
and  pausing  on  them.  "  Most  true,  my  son ;  and  God's  faithful  children 
are  now  worst  sheltered,  when  they  lodge  in  God's  own  house  and  the 
demesne  of  his  blessed  saints.  We  shall  sleep  cold  here,  under  the  wk'^'' 
wind,  which  whistles  through  the  breaches  which  heresy  has  made.  They 
shall  lie  warmer  who  made  them— ay,-  and  through  a  long  hereafter." 

Notwithstanding  the  wild  and  singular  expression  of  tliis  female,  she  ap- 
peared to  retain  towards  Roland  Grteme,  in  a  strong  degree,  that  affectionate 
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and  sedulous  lovo  wiiieh  women  boar  to  their  nurslings,  and  tlie  children 
dependent  on  their  care.  It  seemed  as  if  she  would  not  permit  him  to  do 
aught  for  himself  which  in  former  dajs  her  attention  had  been  used  to  do 
for  him,  and  that  she  considered  the  tall  sti'ipling  before  her  as  being 
cqnallj  dependent  on  her  careful  attention  as  when  he  was  the  orphan  child, 
who  had  owed  all  to  her  affectionate  solicitude. 

""What  hast  thou  to  eat  now?"  she  said,  as,  leaving  the  chapel,  they 
went  into  the  deserted  habitation  of  the  priest;  "or  what  means  of  kindling 
a  fire,  to  defend  thee  from  this  raw  and  inclement  air  ?  Poor  child !  thou 
hast  made  slight  provision  for  a  long  journey ;  nor  hast  thou  skill  to  help 
thyself  by  wit,  when  means  are  scanty.  But  Our  Lady  has  placed  by  thy 
side  one  to  whom  want,  in  all  its  forms,  is  as  familiar  as  plenty  and  splen- 
dour have  formerly  been.  And  with  want,  Koland,  come  the  arts  of  which 
she  is  the  inventor." 

With  an  active  and  officious  diligence,  which  strangely  contrasted  with 
her  lato  abstracted  and  high  -tone  of  Catholic  devotion,  she  sot  about  her 
domestic  arrangements  for  the  evening.  A  pouch,  which  was  hidden  under 
her  garment,  produced  a  flint  and  steel,  and  from  the  scattered  fragments 
around  (tJiose  pertaining  to  the  image  of  Swnt  Cuthbert  scrupulously  ex- 
cepted) she  obtained  splinters  sufficient  to  raise  a  sparkling  and  cheerful  Eie 
on  the  hearth  of  the  aeserted  cell. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  "  for  needful  food," 

"Think  not  of  it,  mother,"  saidBolaad,  "unless  you  yourself  feel  hunger. 
It  is  a  little  thing  for  me  to  endure  a  night's  abstinence,  and  a  small  atone- 
ment for  the  necessary  transgression  of  the  rules  of  the  Church  upon  which 
I  was  compelled  during  my  stay  in  the  castle," 

mother  k 

affectionate  inconaistfincy,  totally  different  from  her  usual  t 
added,  "Boland,  you  must  not  fast;  you  havo  dispensation  ;  you  are  yonng. 
and  to  youth  food  and  sleep  are  necessaries  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  Hus- 
band your  strength,  my  child, — your  sovereign,  your  religion,  your  country, 
require  it.  Let  age  macerate  by  fast  and  vigil  a  body  which  can  only  suffer ; 
lot  youth,  in  those  active  times,  nourish  the  limbs  and  the  strength  which 
action  requires," 

While  she  thus  spoko,  the  scrip,  which  had  produced  the  means  of  strik- 
ing Are,  furnished  provision  for  a  meal ;  of  which  she  herself  scarce  partook, 
but  anxiously  watched  her  charge,  taking  a  pleasure,  resomblinff  that  of  an 
epicure,  in  each  morsel  which  he  swallowed  with  a  youthful  appetite  which 
abstinence  had  rendered  unusually  sharp.  Roland  readily  obeyed  her 
reeommendationa,  and  ate  the  food  which  she  ho  affectionately  and  earnestly 
placed  before  him.  But  she  shook  her  head  when  invited  by  him  in  return 
to  partake  of  the  refreshment  her  own  cares  had  furnished ;  and  when  hia 
Bolioitude  became  more  pressing,  she  refused  him  in  a  loftier  tone  of  rojee- 

"  Young  man,"  she  said,  "  you  know  not  to  whom  or  of  what  you  speak. 
They  to  whom  Heaven  declares  its  purpose  must  merit  its  communication 
by  mortifying  the  senses  ;  they  have  that  within  which  requires  not  the  su- 
perfluity of  earthly  nutriment,  which  is  necessary  to  those  who  are  without 
the  sphere  of  the  Vision.  To  Uiem  the  watch  spent  in  prayer  is  a  refresh- 
ing slumber,  and  the  sense  of  doing  the  will  of  Heaven  is  a  richer  banouet 
than  the  tables  of  monarchs  can  spread  before  them  1  —  But  do  thou  sleep 
soft,  my  son,"  she  said,  relapsing  from  the  tone  of  fanaticism  into  that  of 
maternal  affection  and  tenderness;  "do  thou  sleep  sound  while  life  is  but 
young  with  thee,  and  the  cares  of  the  day  can  be  drowned  in  the  slumbers 
of  the  evening.  Different  is  thy  duty  and  mine,  and  as  different  the  means 
by  which  we  mast  qualify  and  strengthen  ourselves  to  perform  it.  From 
thee  is  demanded  strength  of  bjJy — frun  me,  strength  of  soul," 
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When  she  thus  spoke,  she  prepared  with  ready  address  &  pallet-couch, 
composed  partly  of  the  dried  leave.-  which  had  once  famished  a  bed  to  the 
Hulitnry,  and  the  guests  who  ocoaaio^ially  received  his  hospitality,  and  which, 
neglected  by  the  destroyers  of  his  humble  ceil,  had  remained  little  disturbed 
in  the  comer  allotted  for  them.  To  these  her  care  added  some  of  the  ves- 
tures which  lay  torn  and  scattered  on  the  floor.  With  a  zealous  hand  she 
selected  all  such  as  appeared  to  have  made  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  vest^ 
menfs,  laying  them  aside  as  sacred  from  ordinary  purposes,  and  with  the 
rest  she  made,  with  dexterous  promptness,  such  a  bed  as  a  weary  man 
might  willingly  stretch  himself  on ;  and  during  the  time  she  was  preparing 
it,  rejected,  even  with  acrimony,  any  attempt  which  the  youth  made  to  as- 
siat  her,  or  any  entreaty  which  he  urged,  that  she  would  accept  of  the  place 
of  rest  for  her  own  use.  "  Sleep  thou,"  siud  she,  "  Roland  Grfeme,  sleep 
thou  —  the  persecuted,  the  disinherited  orphan  — the  son  of  an  ill-&ted 
mother — sleep  thou !     I  go  to  pray  in  the  chapel  beside  theo." 

The  manner  was  too  enthusijistioally  earnest,  too  obstinately  firm,  to 
permit  Roland  Grajme  to  dispute  her  will  any  farther.  Yet  he  felt  some 
shame  in  giving  way  to  it.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  forgotten  the  years  that 
had  passed  away  since  their  parting ;  and  expected  to  meet,  in  the  tall, 
indulged,  and  wilful  youth,  whom  she  had  recovered,  the  passive  obedience 
of  the  child  whom  she  had  left  in  the  Castle  of  Avenel.  This  did  not  fail 
to  hurt  her  grandson's  characteristic  and  constitutional  pride.  Ho  obeyed, 
indeed,  awed  into  submission  by  tho  sudden  recurrence  of  former  subordi- 
nation, and  by  feelings  of  affection  and  gratitude.  Still,  however,  he  felt 
the  yoke. 

"Have  I  relinquished  the  hawk  and  the  hound,"  he  said,  "to  become 
the  pupil  of  her  pleasure,  as  if  I  were  still  a  child?— I,  whom  even  my 
envious  males  allowed  to  be  superior  in  those  exercises  which  they  took 
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most  pains  to  acquire,  and  which  came  to  me  naturally,  as  if  a  knowledge 
of  them  had  been  my  birthright  ?  This  may  not,  and  must  not  be.  I  will 
be  no  reclaimed  sparrow-hawK,  who  is  carried  hooded  on  a  woman's  wrist, 
and  has  his  q«arry  only  shown  to  him  when  his  eyes  aro  uncovered  for  hia 
flight.     I  will  know  her  purpose  ere  it  is  proposed  to  me  to  aid  it." 

These,  and  other  thoughts,  streamed  through  the  mind  of  Roland  Grieme ; 
and  although  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  it  was  long  cro  he  could 
le  himself  to  rest. 


iCjinfttt  tjii  Shtl). 


Attek  passing  the  night  in  that  sound  sleep  for  which  agitation  and 
fatigue  had  prepared  him,  Roland  was  awakened  by  tho  fresh  morning  air, 
and  by  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Hia  first  feeling  was  that  of  sorprise; 
for,  instead  of  looking  forth  irom  a  turret  window  on  the  Lake  of  ATeael, 
which  was  the  prospect  his  former  apartment  aflbrtied,  an  unlatticed  a])or- 
tare  gave  him  the  view  of  the  demolished  garden  of  the  banished  anchorite. 
He  sat  up  on  his  couch  of  leaves,  and  arranged  in  his  memory,  not  without 
wonder,  the  singular  events  of  the  preceding  day,  which  appeared  the  more 
surprising  the  more  he  considered  them.    He  had  lost  (he  protectress  of  his 

touth,  and,  in  the  same  day,  he  had  recovered  the  guide  and  guardian  of 
is  childhood.     The  former  deprivation  he  felt  ouglit  to  be  matter  of  un-' 
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ceasing  regret,  niid  it  seemed  as  if  tlio  latter  could  hardly  bo  the  subject  of 
unraised  self-coogratuiatioa.  He  remembered  this  person,  who  had  stood 
to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  mother,  as  equally  affectionate  in  her  attention, 
and  absolute  in  her  authority.  A  singular  miiture  of  love  and  fear  attended 
upon  his  early  remembrances  as  they  were  connected  with  her ;  and  the 
fear  that  she  might  desire  to  resume  the  same  absolute  control  over  his 
motions — a  fear  which  her  conduct  of  yesterday  did  not  tend  much  to  dissi- 
pate— weighed  heavily  against  the  joy  of  tliis  second  meeting. 

"  She  cannot  mean,"  said  his  rising  pride,  "  to  lead  and  direct  me  as  a 
pupil,  when  I  am  at  the  age  of  judging  of  mj  own  actions? — this  she 
cannot  mean,  or  meaning  it,  will  feel  herself  strangely  deceived." 

A  sense  of  gratitude  towards  the  person  against  whom  his  heart  thus 
rebelled,  checked  his  course  of  feeling.  He  resisted  the  thoughts  which 
involuntarily  arose  in  his  mind,  as  be  would  have  resisted  an  actual  insti- 
gation of  the  foul  fiend ;  and,  to  aid  him  in  his  struggle,  he  felt  for  hia 
beads.  But,  in  hie  hasty  departure  from  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  ho  had 
forgotten  and  left  them  behind  him. 

"This  is  yet  worse,"  he  said;  "but  two  things  I  learned  of  her  under 
the  most  deadly  charge  of  secrcey — to  teli  my  beads,  and  to  conceal  that  I 
did  so ;  and  I  have  kept  my  word  till  now ;  and  when  she  shall  ask  me  for 
the  rosary,  I  must  say  I  have  forgotten  it  I  Do  I  deserve  she  should  believe 
me  when  I  say  I  have  kept  the  secret  of  my  faith,  when  I  set  so  light  by 
its  symbol  ?" 

He  paced  the  floor  in  anxious  agitation.  In  fact,  his  attachment  to  his 
faitJi  was  of  a  nature  very  difTerent  from  that  which  animated  the  en- 
thusiastic matron,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  it  would  have  been  his  laat 
thought  to  relinquish. 

The  early  charges  impressed  on  him  by  his  grandmother,  bad  been  in- 
stilled into  a  mind  and  memory  of  a  character  peculiarly  tenacious.  Child 
as  he  was,  ho  was  proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  discretion,  and 
resolved  to  show  that  it  had  not  been  rashly  intrusted  to  him.  At  the  same 
time,  his  resolution  was  no  more  than  that  of  a  child,  and  must,  neeessarily, 
liaTO  gradually  faded  away  under  the  operation  both  of  precept  and 
example,  during  his  residence  at  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  but  for  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Father  Ambrose,  who,  in  his  lay  estate,  had  been  called  Edward 
Glendinning.  This  zealous  monk  had  been  apprized,  by  an  unsigned  letter 
placed  in  his  hand  by  a  pilgrim,  that  a,  child  educated  in  Uie  Catholic  faith 
was  now  in  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  perilously  situated,  (so  was  the  scroll 
expressed,)  as  ever  the  three  children  who  were  cast  into  the  fierr  furnace 
of  peraecution.  The  letter  threw  upon  Father  Ambrose  tiie  fault,  should 
this  solitary  Iamb,  unwUlingly  left  within  the  demesnes  of  the  prowling 
wolf,  become  his  final  prey.  There  needed  no  farther  eshortation  to  the 
monk  than  the  idea  that  a  soul  might  be  endangered,  and  that  a  Catholic 
might  become  an  apostate ;  and  he  made  his  visits  more  frequent  than  usual 
to  the  castle  of  Avenel,  lest,  through  want  of  the  private  encouragement 
and  instruction  which  he  always  found  some  opportunity  of  dispensing,  the 
church  should  lose  a  proselyte,  and,  according  to  tie  Eomist  creed,  the 
devi!  acquire  a  soul, 
IU1( 


Stili  these  interviews  were  rare  ;  and  though  they  encouraged  the  solitary 
boy  to  keep  his  secret  and  hold  fast  his  religion,  they  were  neitber  frequent 
nor  long  enough  to  inspire  him  with  any  thing  beyond  a  blind  attachment 
to  the  observances  which  the  priest  recommended.  He  adhered  to  the 
forms  of  his  religion  rather  because  he  felt  it  would  be  dishonourable  to 
change  that  of  his  fathers,  than  from  any  rational  conviction  or  sincere 
belief  of  its  mysterious  doctrines.  It  was  a  prinoinal  part  of  the  distinction 
which,  in  his  own  opinion,  singled  him  ont  from  those  with  whom  he  lived, 
and  eavo  him  an  additional,  though  an  internal  and  concealed  reason,  for 
ng  those  of  the  iioosehold  who  showed  an  undisguised  dislike  of 
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him,  and  for.  hardening  himself  aganst  the  instructions  of  the  chaplain, 
Henry  Warden, 

"  The  fanatic  preacher,"  he  thought  within  himself,  during  some  one  of 
the  chaplain's  frequent  discourses  against  the  Chureh  of  Rome,  "  he  little 
knows  whose  ears  are  receiving  his  profane  doctrine,  and  with  what  eon- 
tempt  and  abhorrence  they  hear  hia  blasphemies  against  the  holy  religion 
bj  which  kinea  have  been  crowned,  and  fur  which  martyrs  have  died  ['' 

But  in  such  proud  feelings  of  defiance  of  hereay,  as  it  was  termed,  and 
of  its  profesBors,  which  associated  the  Catholic  religion  with  a  sense  of 
generous  independence,  and  that  of  the  Protesfemts  with  the  subjugation  of 
his  mind  and  temper  to  the  direction  of  Mr.  Warden,  began  and  ended  the 
faith  of  Eoland  GrEeme,  who,  independently  of  the  pride  of  singularity, 
sought  not  to  understand,  and  had  no  one  to  expound  t«  him,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  tenets  which  he  professed,  Hia  regret,  therefore,  at  missing 
the  rosary  which  had  been  conveyed  tf>  him  through  the  hands  of  Father 
Ambrose,  was  rather  the  shame  of  a  soldier  who  baa  dropped  his  cockade, 
or  badge  of  aorvice,  than  that  of  a  zealous  votary  who  had  forgotten  a 
visible  symbol  of  his  religion. 

Ilia  thoughts  on  the  subject,  however,  were  mortifying,  and  the  more  so 
from  apprehension  that  his  negligence  must  reach  the  ears  of  his  relative. 
He  felt  (t  could  be  no  one  but  her  who  had  secretly  transmitted  these  beads 
to  Father  Ambrose  for  bia  use,  and  that  his  carelessness  was  hut  an  in- 
diflerent  requital  of  her  kindness. 

"  Nor  will  she  omit  to  ask  mo  about  them,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  for  hers 
is  a  zeal  which  age  cannot  quell ;  and  if  she  has  not  quitted  her  wont,  my 
answer  will  not  fail  fa)  incense  her." 

While  he  thus  communed  with  himself,  Magdalen  Grseme  entered  the 
apartment.  "  Ihe  blessing  of  the  morning  on  your  youthful  head,  my 
son,"  she  said,  with  a  solemnity  of  expression  which  thrilled  the  youth  Ut 
the  heart,  so  sad  and  earnest  did  the  benediction  flow  from  her  hps,  in  a 
tone  where  devotion  was  blended  with  affection.  "And  thou  haet  started 
thus  early  from  thy  couch  to  catch  the  first  breath  of  the  dawn!  But  it  is 
not  well,  my  Eoland.  Enjoy  slumber  while  thou  canst;  the  time  is  not  far 
behind  when  the  waking  eye  must  be  thy  portion,  as  well  as  mine." 

She  ntterod  these  words  with  an  affectionate  and  anxious  tone,  which 
showed,  that  devotional  as  were  the  habitual  esoreises  of  her  mind,  the 
thoughts  of  her  nucisliug  yet  bound  her  to  earth  with  the  cords  of  human 
affection  and  passion. 

But  she  abode  not  long  in  a  mood  which  she  probably  regarded  as  a 
momentai-y  dereliction  of  her  imaginary  high  calling—  "  Come,"  she  said, 
"youth,  up  and  be  doing— It  is  time  that  we  1 -^---^-.-  ■> 

"  And  whither  do  we  go  V  said  the  young  i 
of  our  journey !" 

The  matron  stepped  back,  and  gazed  on  him  with  surprise,  not  unmingled 
with  displeasure. 

'■  To  what  purpose  auch  a  question  ?"  she  said ;  "  is  it  not  enough  that  I 
lead  the  way?  Hast  thou  lived  with  heretics  till  thou  hast  learned  to  instal 
the  vanity  of  thine  own  private  judgment  in  place  of  due  honour  and 
ohedienco?" 

"  The  time,"  thought  Roland  Grieme  within  himself,  "  is  already  come, 
when  I  must  establish  my  freedom,  or  be  a  willing  thrall  for  ever  — I  feel 
that  I  must  speedily  look  to  it." 

She  instantly  fulfilled  his  foreboding,  by  recurring  to  the  theme  by  which 
her  thoughts  seemed  most  constantly  engrossed,  although,  when  she  pleased, 
no  one  could  ao  perfectly  disguise  her  i-eligion. 

"Thy  beads,  my  son — hast  thou  told  thy  beads?" 

Roland  Grteme  coloured  high  ;  he  felt  the  storm  was  approaching,  but 
Bcorned  to  avert  It  by  a  falsehood. 
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"  I  hare  forgntten  my  rosary,"  te  said,  ''at  the  Castle  of  Avenel." 

"  Forgotten  thy  rosary !"  sue  esclaimed ;  "  false  both  to  religion  and  to 
natural  duty,  hast  thou  lost  what  waa  sent  bo  far,  and  at  such  risk,  a  token 
of  the  ttueat  affection,  that  should  have  been,  every  bead  of  it,  as  dear  to 
thee  as  thine  eyeballs  ?" 

"  I  am  grieved  it  should  have  so  chanced,  mother,"  replied  the  youth, 
"  and  much  did  I  value  the  token,  aa  coming  from  you.  For  what  remains, 
I  trust  to  win  gold  enough,  when  I  push  my  way  in-  the  world;  and  till 
then,  beads  of  black  oak,  or  a  rosary  of  nuts,  must  serve  the  turn." 

"  Hear  him !"  said  his  grandmother ;  "  young  as  he  is,  he  hath  learned 
already  the  lessons  of  the  devil's  school  I  The  rosary,  consecrated  by  the 
Holy  Father  himself,  and  sanctified  by  his  blessing,  is  but  a  few  knobs  of 
gold,  whose  value  may  be  replaced  by  the  wages  of  his  profane  labour,  and 
whose  virtue  may  be  supplied  by  a  string  of  hazel-nuts ! — This  is  heresy — 
So  Henry  Warden,  the  wolf  who  ravages  the  Book  of  the  Shepherd,  hath 
taught  thee  to  speak  and  to  think." 

"  Mother,"  said  Eoland  Grtemo,  "  I  am  no  heretic ;  I  believe  and!  pray 
according  tfl  the  rules  of  our  church — This  misfortune  I  regret,  but  I  cannot 
amend  it." 

"Thou  canst  repent  it,  though,"  replied  his  spiritual  directress,  "repent 
it  in  dust  and  aahes,  atone  for  it  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  penance,  instead 
of  looking  on  me  with  a  countenance  as  light  as  if  thou  hadst  lost  hut  a 
button  from  thy  cap." 

"  Mother,"  said  Roland,  "  be  appeased ;  I  will  remember  my  fault  in  the 
next  confession  which  I  have  space  and  opportunity  to  make,  and  will  do 
whatOTCr  the  priest  may  require  of  me  in  atonement.  For  the  heaviest 
fault  I  can  do  no  more.  —  But,  mother,"  ho  added,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  let  me  not  incur  your  farther  displeasure,  if  I  ask  whither  our  journey  is 
bound,  and  what  is  its  object.  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  man,  and  at 
mv  own  disposal,  with  down  upon  my  chin,  and  a  sword  hy  my  side —  I 
ivfll  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  you  to  do  your  pleasure ;  but  I  owe  it 
""  ■    inquire  the  purpose  and  direction  of  our  travels." 

I  it  to  yourself,  ungrateful  boy?"  replied  his  relative,  passion 
rapiaiy  supplying  the  colour  which  age  had  long  chased  from  her  features, 

—  "to  yourself  you  owe  nothing  —  you  can  owe  nothing  — to  mo  you  owe 
every  thing  —  your  life  when  an  infant  —  your  support  while  a  ohild  —  the 
means  of  instruction,  and  the  hopes  of  honour  —  and,  sooner  than  thou 
shonldst  abandon  the  noble  cause  to  which  I  have  devoted  thee,  would  I  see 
thee  lie  a  corpse  at  my  feet !" 

Koland  was  alarmed  at  the  vehement  agitation  with  which  she  spoke,  and 
whicii  threatened  to  overpower  her  aged  frame ;  and  he  hastened  to  reply, 

—  "I  forget  nothing  of  what  I  owe  to  you,  my  dearest  mother  —  show  me 
how  my  blood  can  testify  my  gratitude,  and  you  shall  judge  if  I  spare  it. 
But  blindfold  obedience  has  in  it  as  little  merit  as  reason." 

"  Saints  and  angels !"  replied  Magdalen,  "  and  do  I  iiear  these  words  from 
the  chad  of  my  hopes,  the  nursling  by  whose  bed  I  have  kneeled,  and  for 
whose  weal  I. have  wearied  every  saint  in  heaven  with  prayers?  lloland, 
by  obedience  only  canst  thou  show  thy  affection  and  thy  gratitude.  What 
avails  it  that  you  might  perchance  adopt  the  course  I  propose  to  thee,  were 
it  to  bo  fully  ciplained?  Thou  wouldst  not  then  follow  my  command,  hut 
thine  own  judgment ;  thou  wouldst  not  do  the  will  of  Heaven,  communi- 
cated through  thy  beet  friend,  to  whom  thou  owest  thine  all ;  bnt  thou 
wouldst  observe  the  blinded  dictates  of  thine  own  imperfect  reason.  Hear 
me,  Roland !  a  lot  calls  thee— solicits  thee — demands  thee — the  proadeat  to 
which  man  can  be  destined,  and  it  uses  the  voice  of  thine  earliest,  thy  best, 
thine  only  friend— Wilt  thou  resist  it?  Then  go  thy  way  ~  leave  me  here 
— my  hopes  on  earth  are  gone  and  withered — I  will  kneel  me  down  before 
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yonder  profaned  altar,  and  when  the  raging  heretics  return,  they  shall  dye 
it  with  the  Llood  of  a  martyr." 

"  But,  my  dearest  mother,"  said  Roland  Grseme,  whose  early  recollections! 
of  her  Tiolenoe  were  formidably  renewed  by  these  wild  expressions  of  recfc- 
lesg  passion,  "I  will  not  forsake  you — I  will  abide  with  you — worlds  shall 
not  force  mc  from  jour  side — I  will  protect — I  will  defend  you— I  will  live 
with  you,  and  die  lor  you  1" 

"  One  word,  my  son,  were  worth  all  these — aay  only,  '  I  will  obey  you.' " 

"  Doubt  it  not,  mother,"  replied  the  youth,  "  I  will,  and  that  with  all  mj 
heart;  only " 

"Nay,  I  receiye  no  qualifications  ofthypromisB,"  said  Magdalen  Grseme, 
catching  at  the  word,  "the  obedienoe  winch  I  require  is  absolute;  and  a 
blessing  on  thee,  thou  darling  memory  of  mj  beloved  child,  that  thou  hast 
power  to  make  a  promise  so  hard  to  human  pride!  Trust  mc  well,  that  in 
the  design  in  which  thou  doat  embark,  thou  hast  for  tJiy  partners  the  mighty 
and  the  valiant,  the  power  of  the  church,  and  the  pride  of  the  noble.  Suc- 
ceed or  fail,  live  or  die,  thy  name  shall  be  among  those  with  whom  success 
or  failure  ia  alike  glorious,  death  or  life  alike  desirable.  Forward,  then, 
forward!  life  ia  short,  and  our  plan  is  laborious — Angels,  saints,  and  the 
whole  blessed  host  of  Ijgayen,  have  their  eyes  ercn  now  on  this  barren  and 
blighted  land  of  Scotland— What  say  I?  on  Scotland!— their  eye  is  on  us, 
Roland  —  on  the  frail  woman,  on  the  inexperienced  youth,  who,  amidst  the 
ruins  which  sacrilege  hath  made  in  the  noly  place,  devote  themselves  to 
God's  cause,  and  that  of  their  lawful  Sovereign.  Amen,  so  be  it!  The 
blessed-eyes  of  saints  and  martyrs,  which  see  our  resolve,  shall  witness  the 
execution ;  or  their  ears,  which  hear  our  vow,  ehall  hear  our  death-groan, 
drawn  in  the  sacred  cause!" 

While  thus  speaking,  sho  held  Roland  GrEerae  firmly  with  one  hand,  while 
she  pointed  upward  with  the  other,  to  leave  him,  as  it  were,  no  means  of 
protest  against  the  obtestation  to  which  be  was  thus  made  a  party.  When 
she  had  finished  her  appeal  to  Heaven,  she  left  him  no  leisure  tor  farther 
hesitation,  or  for  asking  any  explanation  of  her  purpose ;  but  passing  with 
the  same  ready  transition  as  formerly,  to  the  solicitous  attentions  of  an 
nnsious  parent,  overwhelmed  him  with  questione  ooneerniDg  his  residence  in 
the  Castle  of  Avenel,  and  the  qualities  and  accomplishments  he  had  acquired, 

"  It  is  well,"  she  said,  when  she  had  exhausted  her  inquiries,  "  my  gay 
goss-hawk*  hath  been  well  trained,  and  will  soar  high ;  but  those  who  bred 
him  will  have  cause  to  fear  as  well  as  to  wonder  at  his  flight. — Let  us  now," 
she  said,  "  to  our  morning  meal,  and  care  not  though  it  be  a  scanty  one.  A 
few  hours'  walk  will  bring  us  to  more  friendly  quarters." 

They  broke  their  fast  accordingly,  on  such  fragments  as  remained  of  their 
yesterday's  provision,  and  immediately  set  out  on  their  farther  journey. 
Magdalen  Graeme  led  the  way,  with  a  firm  and  active  step  much  beyond 
her  years,  and  Koland  Grjeme  followed,  pensive  and  anxious,  and  far  from 
satisfied  with   the  state   of  dqjendence  to  which  he  seemed  again  to  be 

"  Am  I  for  ever,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  to  be  devoured  with  the  desire  of 
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In  the  course  of  their  journey  the  trayellerB  spoke  little  to  each  other. 
Magdalen  Grseme  chanted,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  low  voice,  a  part  of  Home 
one  of  those  beautiful  old  Latin  hjmns  which  belong  to  the  Catholic  Eervice, 
muttered  an  Ave  or  a  Credo,  and  so  passed  on,  lost  in  da votional' contempla- 
tion. Themeditationsof  her  grandson  were  more  bent  on  mundane  matters; 
and  many  a  time,  as  a  muor-f'owl  arose  from  the  heath,  and  shot  alone  the 
moor,  uttering  his  bold  crow  of  defiance,  he  thought  of  the  jolly  Adam 
'Woodcock,  and  his  tjTisty  goss-hawk ;  or,  as  they  passed  a  thicket  where 
the  low  trees  and  bushes  were  intermingled  witiv  tall  fern,  furze,  and 
broom,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  and  intricate  cover,  his  dreams  were  of  a  roe- 
buck and  a  brace  of  ga^e-hounda.  But  frequently  his  mind  returned  to  the 
benevolent  and  kind  mistross  whom  be  had  left  behind  him,  offended  justly, 
and  unreconciled  by  any  effort  of  his. 

"My  atep  would  be  lighter,"  he  thou^...,     

I  but  nave  returned  to  see  her  for  one  instant,  and  U 
boy  was  wild,  but  not  ungrateful  I" 

Travelling  in  these  divers  moods,  about  the  hour  of  noon  they  reached  a 
small  strag^ing  village,  in  which,  as  usual,  were  seen  one  or  two  of  those 
predominating  towers,  or  peel  houses,  which,  for  reasons  of  defence  else- 
where detailed,  were  at  tiiat  time  to  be  found  in  every  Border  hamlet.  A 
brook  flowed  beside  the  village,  and  watered  the  valloy  in  which  it  stood. 
There  was  also  a  mansion  at  the  end  of  the  village,  and  a  little  way  sepa- 
rated from  it,  much  dilapidated,  and  in  very  bad  order,  but  appearing  to 
have  been  the  abode  of  persons  of  some  consideration.  The  situation  was 
agreeable,  being^an  angle  formed  by  the  stream,  bearing  three  or  four  large 
aycamoro  troea,  which  were  in  full  leaf,  and  served  to  relieve  the  dark 
appearance  of  the  mansion,  which  was  built  of  a  deep  red  stone.  The 
house  itself  was  a  large  one,  but  was  bow  obviously  too  big  for  the  inmates ; 
several  windows  were  built  up,  especially  those  which  opened  from  the 
lower  atory;  others  were  bloolcaded  in  a  less  substantial  manner.  The 
court  before  the  door,  which  had  once  been  defended  with  a  species  of  low 
outer-wall,  now  ruinous,  was  paved,  but  the  stones  were  completely  covered 
with  long  gray  nettles,  thistles,  and  other  weeds,  which,  shooting  up  betwist 
the  flags,  had  displaced  many  of  them  from  their  level.  Even  matters  de- 
manding more  peremptory  attention  had  been  left  neglected,  in  a  manner 
which  argued  sloth  or  poverty  in  the  extreme.  The  stream,  undermining  a 
part  of  the  hank  near  an  angle  of  the  ruinous  waU,  had  brought  it  down, 
with  a  corner  turret,  the  ruins  of  which  lay  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
current,  interrupted  by  the  ruins  which  it  had  overthrown,  and  turned  yet 
nearer  to  the  site  of  the  tower,  had  greatly  enlarged  the  breach  it  had 
■made,  and  was  in  the  process  of  undermining  the"  ground  on  which  the 
house  itself  stood,  unless  it  were  speedily  protected  by  sufficient  bulwarks. 

All  liis  attracted  Roland  Grseme's  observation,  as  they  approached  the 
dwelling  by  a  winding  path,  which  gave  them,  at  intervals,  a  view  of  it 
from  different  points. 

"  If  we  go  to  yonder  house,"  he  said  to  his  mother,  "  I  trust  it  is  but  for 
a  short  visit.  It  looks  as  if  two  raiuy  days  from  the  north-west  would  send 
the  whole  into  the  brook." 
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"Yon  see  tut  with  the  eyea  of  the  body,"  said  the  old  woman;  "God 
will  defend  his  own,  though  it  be  forsaken  and  despised  of  men.  Better  to 
dwell  on  the  sand,  ander  his  law,  than  fly  to  the  roclt  of  human  trust." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  they  entered  the  court  before  the  old  mansion,  and 
Boland  could  observe  that  the  front  of  it  had  formerly  been  considerably 
ornamented  with  carved  work,  in  the  same  dark-coloured  freestone  of  which 
it  was  built.  But  all  these  ornaments  had  been  broken  down  and  destroyed, 
and  only  the  shattered  vestiges  of  niches  and  entablatures  now  strewed  the 
place  which  they  had  once  occupied.  Tho  larger  entrance  in  front  was 
walled  up,  bat  a  little  footpath,  which,  from  its  appearance,  seemed  to  be 
rarely  trodden,  led  to  a  small  wicket,  defended  by  a  door  well  clenched 
with  iron-headed  nails,  at  which  Magdalen  Grseme  knocked  three  tiroea, 
pausing  betwixt  each  knock,  until  she  heard  an  answering  tap  from  within. 
At  the  last  knock,  the  wicket  was  opened  by  a  pale  thin  female,  who  said, 
"  Benedidi  qui  veni^ni  in  nomine  Domini."  They  entered,  and  the  portress 
hastily  shut  behind  them  the  wicket,  and  made  iast  the  massive  fastenings 
by  which  it  was  secured. ' 

The  female  led  the  way  through  a  narrow  entrance,  into  a  vestibule  of 
some  extent,  paved  with  stone,  and  having  benches  of  the  same  solid  mate- 
rial ranged  around.  At  tl:e  uppei'  end  was  an  oriel  window,  but  some  of 
the  intervals  formed  by  the  stone  shafts  and  mullions  were  blocked  up,  so 
that  the  apartment  was  very  gloomy. 

Hero  they  stopped,  and  tie  mistress  of  the  mansion,  for  such  she  was, 
embraced  Magdalen  Grjeme,  and  greeting  her  by  the  title  of  sietfr,  kissed 
her  with  much  solemnity,  on  either  side  of  the  face. 

"  The  blessing  of  Our  Lady  be  upon  you,  my  sister,"  were  her  next 
words  ;  and  they  left  no  doubt  upon  Koland'a  mind  respecting  the  religion 
of  their  hostess,  even  if  he  could  have  suspected  his  venerable  and  zealous 
i;uide  of  resting  elsewhere  than  in  the  habitation  of  an  orthodox  Catholic 
They  spoke  together  a  few  words  in  private,  during  which  he  had  leisure  to 
remark  more  particularly  the  appearance  of  his  grandmother's  friend 

Her  age  might  be  betwist  fifty  and  sixty  j  her  looks  had  a  mixture  of 
melancholy  and  unhappiness  that  bordered  on  discontent,  and  obscured  the 
remains  of  beauty  which  age  had  still  left  on  her  features.  Her  dress  was 
of  the  plainest  and  moat  ordinary  description,  of  a  dark  colour,  and,  like 
Magdalen  Grisme's,  something  approaching  to  a  religious  habit.  Strict 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  person,  seemed  to  intimate,  that  if  poor,  she 
was  not  reduced  to  squalid  or  heart-broken  distress,  and  that  she  was  still 
sufficiently  attached  to  life  to  retain  a  tasto  for  its  decencies,  if  not  its  ele- 
gancies. Her  manner,  as  well  as  her  features  and  appearance,  argued  an 
original  condition  and  education  far  above  the  meanness  of  her  present  ap- 
pearance. In,  short,  the  whole  figure  was  such  as  to  excite  the  idea,  "That 
female  must  have  had  a  history  worth  knowing."  While  Eoland  Groeme 
was  making  this  very  refleotion,  the  whispers  of  the  two  females  ceased  and 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  approaching  him,  looked  on  his  la(,e  and  person 
with  much  attention,  and,  as  it  seemed,  some  interest. 

"This,  then,"  she  said,  addressing  his  relative,  "is  thf  chill  of  th  ne 
unhappy  daughter,  sister  Magdalen;  and  him,  the  only  shoot  from  your 
ancient  tree,  you  are  willing  to  devote  to  the  Good  Cause? 

"  Yes,  by  the  rood,"  answered  Magdalen  Grseme,  in  her  usual  tone  of 
resolved  determination,  "to  the  goott  cause  I  devote  him  ficsh  and  ft.ll 
sinew  and  limb,  body  and  soul." 

"  Thou  art  a  happy  woman,  sister  Magdalen,"  answere  1  hT  c  mpanion 
"  that,  lifted  so  high  aboTe  human  affection  and  human  feehng  thou  canst 
bind  such  a  victim  to  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Had  I  been  called  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice  —  to  plunge  a  youth  so  young  and  fa  r  into  tho  [lots  and 
bloodthirsty  dealings  of  the  time,  not  the  patriarch  Abraham,  when  he  led 
Isaac  up  tho  mountain,  would  have  rendered  more  meUinehoiy  obedience." 
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Sbe  tbeQ  contiouGil  to  look  at  Boland  with  a  mournful  nspect  of  compaB- 
eion,  until  the  intentoess  of  bcr  gaze  occasioned  his  colour  to  rise,  and  he 
was  about  to  move  out  of  its  influence,  ivhen  he  waa  stopped  by  his  grnnd- 
mother  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  divided  the  hair  upon  bis 
forehead,  which  was  now  crimson  with  basbfulnesa,  while  she  added,  with 
a  mixture  of  proud  affection  and  firm  resolution,  —  "  Ay,  look  at  him  well, 
my  sister,  for  on  a  fairer  face  thine  eye  never  rested.  I  too,  when  I  first 
saw  him,  after  a  long  separation,  felt  as  the  worldly  feol,  and  was  half 
shaken  in  my  purpose.  But  no  wind  can  tear  a  leaf  from  the  withered  tree 
which  has  long  been  stripped  of  its  foliage,  and  no  mere  human  casualty 
can  awaken  the  mortal  feelings  which  have  long  slept  in  the  calm  of  devo- 

While  the  old  woman  thus  spoke,  her  manner  gave  the  lie  to  her  asser- 
tions, for  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  while  she  added,  "  But  the  fairer  and  the 
more  spotless  the  victim,  is  it  not,  my  sisl^r,  the  more  worthy  of  acceptance  ?" 

She  seemed  glad  to  escape  from  the  sensations  which  agitated  her,  and ' 
instantly  added,  "  He  will  escape,  my  sister  —  there  will  boa  ram  caught  in 
the  thicket,  and  the  band  of  our  revolted  brethren  shall  not  be  on  the  youth- 
ful Joseph.  Heaven  can  defend  its  own  rights,  even  by  means  of  babes  and 
sucklings,  of  women  and  beardless  boys." 

"  Heaven  hath  left  us,"  said  the  other  female ;  "  for  our  sins  and  our 
fathers'  the  succours  of  the  blessed  Sainta  have  abandoned  this  accursed 
land.  We  may  win  the  crown  of  Martyrdom,  but  not  that  of  earthly  triumph. 
One,  too,  whose  prudence  was  at  this  deep  crisis  so  indispensable,  has  been 
called  to  a  better  world.     The  Abbot  Eustatius  is  no  more." 

"  May  his  soul  have  mercy  I"  said  Magdalen  Graeme,  "  and  may  Heaven, 
too,  have  mercy  upon  us,  who  linger  behind  in  this  bloody  land  1  His  lose 
is  indeed  a  perilous  blow  to  our  enterprise ;  for  who  remains  behind  pos- 
sessing his  far-fetched  experience,  his  self-devoted  zeal,  liis  consummate 
wisdom,  and  his  undaunted  courage  I  He  hath  fallen  with  the  church's 
standard  in  bis  hand,  but  Qod  will  raise  up  another  to  lift  the  blessed  ban- 
ner.    Whom  have  the  Chapter  elected  in  his  room  ?" 

"  It  is  rumoured  no  one  of  the  few  remaining  brethren  dare  accept  the 
office.  The  heretics  have  sworn  that  they  will  permit  no  future  election, 
and  will  heavily  punish  any  attempt  to  create  a  new  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's. 
Conjuraverttnt  inter  eeprineipea,  dicentes,  Frmiciamus  laqueos  ^vs." 

"  Quouisgue,  Dominei"  —  ejaculated  Magdalen;  "this,  my  sister,  were 
indeed  a  perilous  ajid  fatal  breach  in  our  band ;  but  I  am  firm  in  my 
belief,  that  another  will  arise  in  the  place  of  him  so  untimely  removed. 
Where  is  thy  daughter  Catharine?" 

"  In  the  parlour,"  answered  the  matron,  "  bnt" She  looked  at  Roland 

Gr^me,  and  muttered  something  in  the  ear  of  her  friend. 

"  Fear  it  not,"  answered  Magdalen  Grwmc,  "  it  is  both  lawful  and  neces- 
sary—fear  nothing  from  him  —  I  would  he  were  as  well  grounded  in  the 
faitn  by  which  alone  comes  safety,  as  he  is  free  from  thought,  dooJ,  or  speech 
of  villany.  Therein  is  the  heretics'  discipline  to  be  commended,  my  sister, 
that  they  train  up  their  yonth  in  strong  morality,  and  choke  up  every  inlet 
to  youthful  folly." 

"  It  is  but  a  cleansing  the  outside  of  the  cup,"  answered  her  friend,  "  a 
whitening  of  the  sepulchre ;  but  he  shall  see  Catharine,  since  you,  sister, 
judge  it  safe  and  meet.  —  Follow  us,  youth,"  she  added,  and  led  Ihe  way 
from  the  apartment  with  her  friend.  These  were  the  only  words  which  tlin 
matron  had  addressed  to  Roland  Orieme,  who  obeyed  them  in  silence.  As 
they  paced  through  several  windine  passages  and  waste  apartments  with  a 
very  alow  step,  the  young  page  had  leisure  to  make  some  reflections  on  his 
situation,  —  reflections  of  a  nature  which  his  ardent  temper  considered  as 
specially  disagreeable.  It  seemed  he  had  now  got  two  mintrpsses,  or  tutor- 
esses, instead  of  one,  both  elderly  women,  and  both,  it  would  seem,  in  league 
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to  direct  bia  motions  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  snd  for  the  accom- 
pSiahment  of  plans  to  which  he  was  no  party.  This,  he  thought,  was  too 
much ;  arguing  reasonably  enough,  that  whatever  right  his  grandmother  and 
bencfaotress  had  to  guide  his  motions,  she  was  neither  entitled  to  transfer 
her  authority  or  divide  it  with  another,  who  seemed  to  assume,  without  cere- 
mony, the  same  tone  of  absolute  command  over  him. 

"  But  it  shall  not  long  continue  thus,"  thought  Roland ;  "  I  will  not  he 
all  my  life  the  slave  of  a  woman's  whistle,  to  go  when  she  bids,  and  come 
when  she  calls.  No,  by  Saint  Andrew !  the  hand  that  can  hold  the  lance  is 
above  the  control  of  the  distaff.  I  will  leave  them  the  eli^p'd  collar  in  their 
hands  on  tie  first  opportunity,  and  let  them  execute  their  own  devices-by 
their  own  proper  force.  It  may  save  them  both  from  peril,  for  I  guess  what 
they  meditate  is  not  likely  to  prove  either  safe  or  easy  —  the  Earl  of  Murray 
and  his  heresy  are  too  well  rooted  to  be  grubbed  up  by  two  old  women." 

As  he  thus  resolved,  they  entered  a  low  room,  in  which  a  third  female 
was  seated.  This  apartment  was  the  first  he  had  observed  in  the  mansion 
which  was  furnished  with  moveable  seats,  and  with  a  wooden  table,  over 
which  was  laid  a  piece  of  tapestry.  A  carpet  was  spread  on  the  floor,  there 
was  a  grate  in  the  chimney,  and,  in  brief,  tho  apartment  had  the  air  of  being 
habitable  and  inhabited. 

But  Roland's  eyea  found  bettor  employment  than  to  make  observations 
on  the  accommodations  of  the  chamber ;  for  this  second  female  inhabitant 
of  the  mansion  seemed  something  very  different  from  any  thing  he  had  yet 
seen  there.  At  his  first  entry,  she  had  greeted  with  a  silent  and  tow  obei- 
sance the  two  aged  matrons,  then  glancing  her  eyes  towards  Boland,  she 
adjusted  a  veil  which  hung  back  over  her  shoulders,  so  as  to  bring  it  over 
her  face ;  an  operation  which  she  performed  with  much  modesty,  but  withr 
out  either  afiected  hast«  or  embarrassed  timidity. 

During  this  manceuvre  Roland  had  time  to  observe,  that  the  face  waa  that 
of  a  girl  apparently  not  much  past  sixteen,  and  that  the  eyes  were  at  once 
soft  and  brilliant.  To  these  very  favourable  observations  was  added  the 
certainty  that  the  fair  object  to  whom  they  referred  possessed  an  excellent 
shape,  bordering  perhaps  on  enbonpoiitt,  and  therefore  rather  that  of  a  Ilebe 
than  of  a  Sylph,  but  beautifully  formed,  and  shown  to  great  advantage  by 
the  close  jacket  and  petticoat  which  she  wore  after  a  foreign  fashion,  the 
last  not  quite  long  enough  to  conceal  a  very  pretty  foot,  which  rested  on  a 

bar  of  the  table  at  which  ehe  sate;  her  rr — ■" '  ^ " 

busily  employed  in  repairing  ■ '       ' 
which  exhibited  several  deploi 
skill  of  the  most  expert  seamstress. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  was  by  stolen  glances  that  Roland  Grairaa 
contrived  to  ascertain  these  interesting  particulars ;  and  he  thought  he  could 
once  or  twice,  notwithstanding  the  texture  of  the  veil,  detect  the  damsel  in 
the  act  of  taking  similar  cognizance  of  his  own  person.  The  matrons  in  the 
meanwhile  continued  their  separate  conversation,  eyeing  from  time  to  time 
the  young  people,  in  a  manner  which  left  Roland  in  no  doubt  that  they  wore 
the  subject  of  their  conversation.  At  length  he  distinctly  heard  Magdalen 
GrEeme  say  these  words  —  "  Nay,  my  sister,  we  must  give  them  opportunity 
to  speak  together,  and  to  become  acquainted ;  they  must  be  personally  known 
to  each  other,  or  how  shall  they  be  able  to  execute  what  they  are  intrusted 

It  seemed  as  if  the  matron,  not  fully  satisfied  with  her  friend's  reasoning, 
continued  to  offer  some  objections ;  but  they  were  borne  down  by  her  more 
dictatorial  friend. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  she  said,  "  my  dear  sister ;  let  us  therefore  go  forth  on 
the  balcony,  to  finish  our  conversation. — And  do  you,"  she  said,  addressing 
Roland  and  the  girl,  "  become  acquainted  with  each  other." 

With  this  she  stepped  up  to  tho  young  woman,  and  raisingher  veil,  dis- 
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coyersd  features  which,  -whatover  might  he  their  ordinary  complexion,  were 
now  covered  'vrith  o,  uDiversal  blush. 

"  Licifum  sii,"  said  Magdalen,  looking  at  the  other  matron. 

"  Vix  UcUum,"  replied  the  other,  with  reluctant  and  hesitaung  acquieB- 
cence;  and  o^in  adjasting  the  veil  of  the  blushing  girl,  she  dropped  it  so 
as  to  ahade,  though  not  to  conceal  her  countenance,  and  whispered  to  her, 
in  a  tone  loud  enough  for  the  page  to  hear,  "Remember,  Catharine,  who 
thou  art,  and  for  what  destined." 

The  matron  thea  retreated  -wiili  Magdalen  Graeme  through  one  of  the 
casements  of  the  apartment,  that  opened  on  a  large  broad  balcony,  which, 
with  its  ponderous  balustrade,  had  once  run  along  the  whole  sooth  front  of 
the  building  which  faced  the  brook,  and  formed  a  pleasant  and  commodiouB 
walk  in  the  open  air.  It  was  now  in  some  places  deprived  of  the  balustrade, 
in  others  broken  and  narrowed  ;  but,  ruinous  as  it  was,  could  still  be  used 
as  a  pleasant  promenade.  Here  then  walked  the  two  ancient  dames,  busied 
in  thtir  private  conversation ;  yet  not  so  much  so,  but  that  Roland  could 
observe  the  matrons,  as  their  thin  forms  darkened  the  casement  in  passing 
or  repassing  before  it,  dart  a  glance  into  the  apartment,  to  see  how  matters 
wore  going  on  there. 
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Catherine  was  at  the  happy  age  of  innocence  and  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
when,  after  the  first  moment  of  embarrassment  was  over,  a  situation  of 
awkwardness,  like  that  in  which  she  was  suddenly  left  to  make  acquaint 
ance  with  a  handsome  youth,  not  even  known  to  her  by  name,  struck  her,  in 
spite  of  herself,  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view.  She  bent  her  beautiful  ejea 
upon  the  work  with  which  she  was  busied,  and  with  infinite  gravity  sate  out 
the  two  first  turns  of  the  matrons  upon  the  balcony  ;  but  then,  glancing  her 
deep  blue  eye  alittle  towards  Boland,  and  observing  the  embarrassment  under 
which  he  laboured,  now  shifting  on  his  chair,  and  now  dangling  his  cap,  the 
whole  man  evincing  that  he  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  how  to  open  the  convex 
sation,  she  could  keep  her  composure  no  longer,  but  after  a  vain  struggle 
broke  out  into  a  sincere,  though  a  very  involuntary  fit  of  laughing,  so  richly 
accompanied  by  the  laughter  of  her  merry  eyes,  which  actually  glanced 
through  the  tears  which  the  effort  filled  them  with,  and  by  the  waving  of 
her  rich  tresses,  that  the  goddess  of  smiles  horscif  never  looked  more  lovely 
than  Catherine  at  that  moment.  A  court  page  would  not  have  left  her  long 
alone  in  her  mirth ;  but  Roland  was  countrj-bred,  and,  besides,  having 
some  jealousy  as  well  as  baahfulness,  he  took  jt  into  his  head  that  he  was 
himself  the  object  of  her  inextinguishable  laughter.  His  endeavours  to 
sympathize  with  Catherine,  therefore,  could  carry  him  no  farther  than  a 
forced  giggle,  which  had  more  of  displeasure  than  of  mirth  in  it,  and  which 
80  much  enhanced  that  of  the  girl,  that  it  seemed  to  render  it  impossible 
for  her  ever  to  bring  her  laughter  to  an  end,  with  whatever  anxious  pains 
she  laboured  to  do  so.  For  every  one  baa  felt,  that  when  a  parosysin  of 
laughter  has  seized  him  at  a  misbecoming  time  and  place,  the  efforts  which 
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he  made  to  Evippress  it,  nay,  the  very  aenso  of  the  impropriety  of  giving  way 
to  it,  tend  only  to  augment  and  prolong  the  iireBistible  imoulse. 

It  waa  undoubtedly  lucky  for  Catherine,  as  well  aa  for  Roland,  that  the 
latter  did  not  share  in  the  e^icessivo  mirth  of  the  former.  For,  seated  as 
she  waa,  with  her  back  to  the  casement,  Catherine  could  easily  escape  the 
observation  of  the  two  matrons  during  the  course  of  their  promenade ; 
whereas  Grfeme  waa  so  placed,  with  his  side  to  the  window,  that  his  mirth, 
had  ho  shared  that  of  his  companion,  would  have  been  instantly  visible, 
and  could  not  have  failed  to  give  offence  to  the  personages  in  question.  He 
sate,  however,  with  some  impatience,  until  Catherine  had  exhausted  either 
her  power  or  her  desire  of  laughing,  and  waa  returning  with  good  grace  to 
the  exercise  of  her  needle,  and  then  he  observed  with  some  dryness,  that 
"there  seemed  no  groat  occasion  to  recommend  to  them  to  improve  their 
acquaintance,  as  it  seemed,  that  they  were  already  tolerably  familiar." 

Catherine  had  an  extreme  desire  to  set  off  upon  a  fresh  score  but  sho 
repressed  it  strongly,  and  fixing  h        y  h     w    k      pi    d  by      king 

his  pardon,  and  promising  to  avoid  ft         ff 

Roland  had  sense  enough  to  foci,  tit  fffdddg    ty  was    ery 

"much  misplaced,  and  that  it  was  wth  ydffretb  h         ght  to 

meet  the  deep  biue  eyes  which  hdbm  h       h      tybd  the 

laughing  scene.  ■  He  tried,  therefo  to  t  t  h  If  w  11  he 
could  from  his  blunder,  by  aasumi  g  t«  frrpdtgty  and 
requeating  to  know  of  tho  nympl        h         t  waa  h      pi  th  t  they 

should  proceed  in  improving  tho       q  aint  h    h  h  d      m  d  so 

merrily. 

"That,"  she  aiud,  "you  mustyo        If  die  jhj.Ih         gea 

step  too  far  in  opening  our  interview 

"  Suppose,"  said  Eoland  Grmme,  "  we  should  begin  as  in  a  tale-book,  by 
asking  each  other's  names  and  histories?" 

"  It  is  right  well  imagined,"  said  Catherine,  "  and  shows  an  argute  judg- 
ment. Do  you  begin,  and  I  will  listen,  and  only  put  in  a  question  or  two 
at  the  dark  parts  of  the  story.  Come,  unfold  then  your  name  and  history, 
my  new  acquaintance." 

"I  am  called  Roland  Grieme,  and  that  tall  woman  is  my  grandmother." 

"And  your  tutoress?  —  good.     Who  are  your  parents?" 

"They  are  botii  dead,"  replied  Roland. 

"  Ay,  but  who  were  they  ?  you  hid  parents,  I  presume  t" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Eoland,  "  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  much 
of  their  history.  My  father  was  a  Scottish  knieht,  who  died  gallantly  in 
his  stirrups  —  wy  mother  was  a  GTseme  of  Hathergili,  in  the  Debateable 
Land  —  most  of  her  family  were  killed  when  the  Dehateable  country  was 
burned  by  Lord  Maswell  and  Ilerries  of  Caerlaverock." 

"  Is  it  long  ago  I"  said  the  damsel. 

"Before  I  waa  born,"  answered  the  page. 

"  That  must  be  a  great  while  sineo,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head  gravely; 
"  look  you,  I  cannot  weep  for  them." 

"  It  needs  not,"  said  the  youth,  "  they  fell  with  honour." 

"  So  much  for  your  lineage,  fair  sir,"  replied  his  companion,  "  of  whom. 
I  like  the  living  specimen  (a  glance  at  the  casement)  far  less  than  those 
that  are  dead.  Your  much  honoured  grandmother  looka  aa  if  ahe  could 
make  one  weep  in  sad  earnest.  And  now,  fair  sir,  for  your  own  person  — 
if  you  tell  not  the  tale  faster,  it  will  be  cut  short  in  the  middle ;  Mother 
Bridget  pauses  longer  and  longer  every  time  she  passes  the  window,  and 
with  her  there  is  as  little  mirth  as  in  the  grave  of  your  ancestors." 

"  My  lale  is  soon  told  —  1  waa  introduced  into  the  castle  of  Avene]  to  bo 
page  to  the  lady  of  tho  mansion." 

"  She  is  a  strict  Huguenot,  is  she  not  f "  said  the  maiden. 

"As  strict  as  Calviu  hiniaelf.     But  my  grandmother  can  play  the  puri- 
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tau  when  it  suits  her  purpose,  and  she  had  Bome  plan  of  her  own,  fof 
quartering  me  in  the  Castle  —  it  would  have  failed,  however,  after  we  had 
remained  several  weeks  at  the  hamlet,  but  for  an  unexpected  master  of 


"  And  who  was  that  ?"  said  the  girl. 

"A  large  black  dog,  Wolf  by  name,  who  brought  me  into  the  castie  ono 
day  in  hia  mouth,  like  a  hurt  wild-duck,  and  presented  me  to  the  lady." 

"  A  most  respectable  introduction,  truly,"  said  Catherine ;  "  and  what 
might  you  learn   at  this   same  castle?     I  love  dearly  to  know  what  my 

"  To  fly  a  hawk,  hoEow  to  a  ho  d  back  a  horse  and  w'  Id  hnee  bow 
and  brand." 

"  And  to  boast  of  all  tl      wh  n  y       h         !  d    t  d  C  th 

"which,  in  France  at  least         h  t  plhmtfig        Bt 

proceed,  fair  sir;  how  cam    yHf,         tldd  lUg 

not  lady  to  receive  and  kp         thfmly         pi  j 

Catholic  page?" 

"  Because  they  knew  not  th  t  p  t  f  my  Itywllfm  f  yl 
have  been  taught  to  keep  secret — and  because  my  grand  dame  s  turnier 
zealous  attendance  on  their  heretic  chapl^n,  had  laid  all  this  suspicion  to 
sleep,  most  fair  CallipoHs,"  said  the  page;  and  in  so  saying,  he  edged  hia 
chair  towards  the  seal  of  the  fair  querist. 

"  Nay,  but  keep  your  distance,  most  gallant  sir,"  answered  the  blue-eyed 
maiden,  "for,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  these  reverend  ladies  will  soon  in- 
terrupt our  amicable  conference,  if  the  acquaintance  they  recommend  shall 
seem  to  proceed  beyond  a  certain  point — so,  fair  sir,  be  pleased  to  abide  by 
your  station,  and  reply  to  my  questions. —  By  what  achievements  did  you 
prove  the  qualities  of  a  page,  which  you  had  thu^happily  acquired  V 

Boland,  who  began  to  enter  into  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  damsel's  con- 
versation, replied  tfl  her  with  becoming  spirit. 

"In  no  feat,  fair  gentlewonian,  was  I  found  inexpert,  wherein  there  wm 
mischief  implied.  I  shot  swans,  hunted  cats,  frightened  serving-women, 
chased  the  deer,  and  robbed  the  orchard.  I  say  nothing  of  tormenting  the 
chaplain  in  various  ways,  for  that  was  my  duty  as  a  good  Catholic." 

"Now,  as  I  am  a  gentlewoman,"  said  Catherine,  "I  think  these  heretics 
have  done  Catholic  penance  in  entertaining  so  all-accomplished  a  serving- 
man  1  And  what,  fair  sir,  might  have  been  the  unhappy  event  which  de- 
prived them  of  an  inmate  altogether  so  estimable?" 

"  Truly,  fair  gentlewoman,"  answered  the  youth,  "  your  real  proverb  says 
that  the  longest  lane  will  have  a  turning,  and  mine  was  more  —  it  was,  in 
fine,  a  turning  off." 

"Good!"  said  the  merry  young  maiden,  "it  is  an  apt  play  on  the  word 
—and  what  occasion  was  taken  for  so  important  a  catastrophe? — Nay,  start 
not  for  my  learning,  I  do  know  the  schools — in  plain  phrase,  why  were  you 
sent  from  sen-ice?" 

The  page  shrugged  his  sbouldera  while  he  replied,  —  "A  short  tale  is 
soon  told — and  a  short  horse  soon  curried.  I  made  the  falconer's  boy  taste 
of  my  switch — the  falconer  threatened  to  make  mo  brook  hia  cudgel — he  is 
a  kindly  clown  as  well  as  a  stout,  and  I  would  rather  have  been  cudgelled 
by  him  than  any  man  in  Christendom  to  choose^but  I  knew  not  his 

Iualities  at  that  time— ^o  I  threatened  to  make  him  brook  the  stab,  and  my 
lady  made  me  brook  the  '  Begone ;'  so  adieu  to  the  page's  office  and  the 
fair  Castle  of  Avenel  —  I  had  not  travelled  far  before  I  met  my  venerable 
parent — And  so  tell  your  tale,  fair  gentlewoman,  for  mine  is  done." 

"A  happy  grandmother,"  said  the  maiden,  "who  had  the  luck  to  find 


the  atray  page  just  when  his  mistress  had  slipped  his  leash,  and  a  most 
lucky  page  that  has  jumped  at  once  from  a  page  to  an  old  lady's  gentleman- 
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All  thia  is  nothing  of  your  history,"  answered  Roland  Glrieine,  who 
began  to  be  much  interested  in  the  congenial  vivacity  of  this  facetious 
young  gentlewoman, — "  tale  for  tsle  is  fellow-traveller's  justice." 

"  Wait  till  we  are  fellow-travellers,  then,"  replied  Catherine. 

"  Nay,  you  escape  me  not  bo,"  said  the  page ;  "  if  you  deal  not  justly  by 
mo,  I  will  call  out  to  Dame  Bridget,  or  whatever  your  dame  be  called,  and 
proclaim  you  for  a  cheat." 

"You  shall  not  need,"  answered  the  maiden — "my  history  is  the  counter- 
part of  your  own ;  the  same  words  might  almost  serve,  change  but  dress 
and  niime.     I  am  called  Catherine  Seyton,  and  I  also  am  an  orphan." 

"  Have  your  parents  been  long  dead !" 

"  This  is  the  only  question,"  said  she,  throwing  down  her  fine  eyes  with 
a  sudden  expression  of  sorrow,  "  that  is  the  only  question  I  cannot  laugh  at." 

"And  Dame  Bridget  is  your  grandmother?" 

The  sudden  cloud  passed  away  like  that  which  crosses  for  an  instant  the 
sumraer  sun,  and  she  answered  with  her  usual  lively  expression,  "Worse 
by  twenty  degrees^Dame  Bridget  is  my  maiden  aunt." 

"  Over  gods  forbode  1"  said  Roland — "  Alas !  that  you  have  such  a  tale  to 
telll  and  what  horror  comes  nest?" 

"  Your  own  history,  csaotly.     I  was  taken  upon  trial  for  service^—" 

"And  turned  off  for  pinching  fie  duenna,  or  affronting  my  lady's  wait- 
ing-woman?" 

"Nay,  our  history  varies  there,"  said  the  damsel — "  Our  mistress  broke 
up  house,  or  had  her  house  broke  up,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and  I  am  a 
free  woman  of  the  forest." 

"  And  I  am  as  glad  of  it  as  if  any  one  had  lined  my  doublet  with  cloth 
of  gold,"  said  the  youth. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  mirth,"  said  she,  "  but  the  matter  is  not  likely  to 

"Nay,  but  go  on,"  said  the  page,  "for  you  will  be  presently  interrupted; 
the  two  good  dames  have  been  soaring  yonder  on  the  balcony,  lite  two  old 
hooded  crows,  and  their  croak  grows  hoarser  as  night  comes  on ;  they  will 
wing  to  roost  presently. — This  mistress  of  yours,  fair  gentlewoman,  'who 
was  she,  in  God's  name?" 

"Oh,  she  has  a  fair  name  in  the  world,"  replied  Catherine  Seyton.  "Few 
ladies  kept  a  fairer  house,  or  held  more  gentlewomen  in  ber  household;  my 
aunt  Bridget  was  one  of  her  housekeepers.  We  never  saw  our  mistress's 
blessed  face,  to  be  sure,  but  we  heard  enough  of  her ;  were  up  early  and 
down  late,  and  were  kept  to  long  prayers  and  light  food." 

"  Out  upon  the  penurious  old  beldam !"  said  the  page. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  blaspheme  not  1"  said  the  girl,  with  an  expression 
of  fear. — "  God  pardon  us  both  1  I  meant  no  harm.  I  speak  of  our  blesaed 
Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna!  — may  God  forgive  me  that  I  spoke  so  lightly, 
and  made  you  do  a  great  sin  and  a  great  blasphemy.  This  was  her  nunnery, 
in  which  there  were  twelve  nuns  and  an  abbess.  My  aunt  was  the  abbess, 
till  the  heretics  turned  all  adrift." 

"And  where  are  your  companions?"  asked  the  youth. 

"  With  the  last  year's  snow,"  answered  the  maiden ;  "  east,  north,  south, 
and  west  —  some  to  France,  some  to  Flanders,  some,  I  fear,  into  the  world 
and  its  pleasures.  We  have  got  permission  to  remmn,  or  rather  our  re- 
maining has  been  connived  at,  for  laj  aunt  has  great  relations  among  the 
Kerrs,  and  they  have  threatened  a  death-feud  if  any  one  touches  us ;  and 
bow  and  spear  are  the  best  warrant  in  these  times." 

"  Nay,  tlien,  you  sit  under  a  sure  shadow,"  said  the  youth ;  "  and  I  sup- 

Eoae  you  wept  yourself  blind  when  Saint  Catherine  broke  up  housokeepmg 
efore  jou  had  taken  arles  *  in  hor  service  ?" 
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"Hush!  for  Heaiien'a  sake,"  said  the  damsel,  oroaaing  herself;  "  no  more 
of  that!  but  I  have  not  quito  cried  my  eyes  out,"  said  ehe,  turoiog  them 
upon  him,  and  iastantJj  again  bending  them  upon  her  work.  It  was  one 
of  those  glances  which  would  require  the  threefold  plate  of  brass  around 
the  heart,  more  than  it  is  needed  by  the  mariners,  to  whom  Horace  reeem- 
mends  it.     Our  youthful  page  had  no  defence  whatever  to  o£fer. 

"  What  say  you,  Catherine,"  he  said,  "  if  we  two,  thus  strangely  turned 
out  of  service  at  the  eame  time,  should  give  our  two  most  venerable  duennas 
the  torch  to  hold,  while  we  walk  a  merry  measure  with  each  other  over  the 
floor  of  this  weary  world  J" 

"  A  goodly  proposal,  truly,"  said  Catherine,  "  and  worthy  the  mad-cap 
brain  of  a  discarded  page !  —And  what  shifts  does  your  worship  propose 
we  should  live  by?  —  by  singing  ballads,  cutting  purees,  or  swaggering  on 
the  highway?  for  there,  I  chink,  you  would  find  your  most  productive 
exohsquer." 

"  Choose,  you  proud  peat !"  said  the  page,  drawing  off  in  huge  disdain  at 
the  calm  and  unembarrassed  ridicule  with  which  his  wild  proposal  was 
received.  And  as  he  spoke  the  words,  the  casement  was  again  darkened 
by  the  forms  of  the  matrons  — it  opened,  and  admitted  Magdalen  Gratme 
and  the  Mother  Abbess,  so  we  must  now  style  her,  into  the  apartment. 


Cljniittt  tjii  fmtlftli. 


Whem  the  matrons  re-entered,  and  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  wliich 
we  have  detailed  in  the  last  chapter.  Dame  Magdalen  Grteme  thus  addressed 
her  grandson  and  his  pretty  companion:  "Have you  apoke  together,  my 
children  ?  —  Have  you  become  known  to  each  other  as  fellow-travellers  on 
the  same  dark  and  dubious  road,  whom  chance  hath  brought  together,  and 
who  study  to  learn  the  tempers  and  dispositions  of  those  by  whom  their 
perils  are  to  be  shared?" 

It  was  seldom  the  light-hearfed  Catharine  could  suppress  a  jest,  so  that 
she  often  apoke  when  she  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  holding  her 
peace. 

"Your  grandson  admires  the  journey  which  yon  propose  so  very  greatly, 
that  ha  was  even  now  preparing  for  setting  out  upon  it  instantly.' 

"  This  is  to  be  too  forward,  I&land,"  said  the  aame,  addressing  him,  "  as 
yesterday  yon  were  over  slack — the  just  mean  lies  in  obedience,  which  both 
waits  for  the  signal  to  start,  and  obeys  it^hen  given. — But  once  again,  my 
children,  have  you  so  perused  eaoh  other's  countenances,  that  when  you 
meet,  in  whatever  diaguise  the  times  may  impose  upon  you,  you  may  recog- 
nize each  in  the  other  the  secret  agent  of  the  mighty  work  in  which  you  are 
to  be  leagued? — Look  at  each  other,  know  each  line  and  lineament  of  each 
other's  countenance.  Learn  to  distinguish  by  the  step,  by  theaound  of  the 
voice,  by  the  motion  of  the  hand,  by  the  glance  of  the  eye,  the  partner 
whom  Heaven  hath  sent  to  aid  in  working  its  will.  —  Wilt  tliou  know  that 
maiden,  whensoever,  or  wheresoever  you  sliall  again  meet  her,  my  Roland 
Grseme  ?" 
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As  readily  as  truly  did  Roland  answer  in  the  affirmative.  "And  thou, 
my  daughter,  irilt  thou  again  remember  the  features  of  this  youth?" 

"  Truly,  mother,"  replied  Catherine  Sejton,  "  I  have  not  seen  so  many 
men  of  late,  that  I  should  immediately  forget  your  grandson,  though  I  mark 
not  much  about  him  that  is  deserving  of  espeoial  remembrance." 

"Join  hands,  then,  my  children,"  said  Magdalen  Grieme;  but,  in  saying 
BO,  was  interrupted  by  her  companion,  ■whoso  conventual  prejudices  had 
been  gradually  giving  her  more  and  more  uneasiness,  and  who  could  remain 
acquiescent  no  longer. 

"  Nay,  my  good  sister,  you  forget,"  said  she  to  Magdalen,  "  Catharine  is 
the  betrothed  bride  of  Heaven — these  intimacies  cannot  be." 

"  It  is  in  the  cause  of  Heaven  that  I  command  them  to  embrace,"  said 
Magdalen,  with  the  full  force  of  her  powerful  voice ;  "  the  end,  sister,  sanc- 
tifies the  means  we  must  use." 

"They  call  me  Jjady  Abbess,  or  Mother  at  the  least,  who  address  me," 
said  Dame  Bridget,  drawing  herself  up,  as  if  offended  at  her  friend's  au- 
thoritative manner  —  "  the  Lady  of  Heathergili  forgets  that  she  speaks  to 
the  Abbess  of  Saint  Catherine." 

"  When  I  was  what  you  call  mo,"  said  Magdalen,  "  you  indeed  were  the 
Abbess  of  Saint  Catherine,  but  both  names  are  now  gone,  with  all  the  rank 
that  the  world  and  that  the  church  gave  to  them ;  and  we  are  now,  to  the 
eye  of  human  juderaent,  two  poor,  despised,  oppressed  women,  dragging 
our  dishonoured  old  age  to  a  humble  grave.  But  what  are  we  in  the  eye 
of  Heaven?  —  Ministers,  sent  forth  to  work  his  will,  —  in  whose  weakness 
the  strength  of  the  church  shall  be  manifested — before  whom  shall  be  hum- 
bled the  wisdom  of  Murrav,  and  the  dark  strength  of  Morton,  —  And  to 
such  wouldst  thou  apply  the  narrow  rules  of  thy  cloistered  seclusion?  — 
or,  hast  thou  forgotten  the  order  which  I  showed  thee  from  thy  Superior, 
subjecting  thee  to  me  in  these  matters?" 

"  On  thy  head,  then,  he  the  scandal  and  the  sin,"  said  the  Abbess,  sul- 

"  On  mine  be  they  both,"  said  Magdalen.  "  I  say,  embrace  each  other, 
my  children." 

But  Catherine,  aware,  perhaps,  how  the  dispute  was  likely  to  terminate, 
had  escaped  from  the  apartment,  and  so  disappointed  tiie  grandson,  at  least 
as  much  as  the  old  matron. 

"She  is  gone,"  said  the  Abbess,  "to  provide  some  little  refreshment. 
But  it  will  have  little  savour  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  world ;  for  I,  at  least, 
cannot  dispense  with  the  rules  to  which  I  am  vowed,  because  it  is  the  will 
of  wicked  men  to  break  down  the  sanctuary  in  which  they  wont  to  ba 
observed." 

"  It  is  woll,  my  sister,"  replied  Magdalen,  "  to  pay  each  even  the  smallest 
tithes  of  mint  and  cummin  which  the  church  demands,  and  I  blame  not  tby 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  rules  of  thine  order.  But  they  were  estab- 
lished by  the  church,  and  for  the  church's  benefit;  and  reason  it  is  that 
they  should  give  way  when  the  salvation  of  the  church  herself  is  at  stake." 

The  Abbess  made  no  reply. 

One  more  acquainted  with  human  nature  than  the  inexperienced  page, 
might  have  found  amusement  in  comparing  the  difierent  kinds  of  fanati- 
cisms which  these  two  females  eihibited.  The  Abbess,  timid,  narrow- 
minded,  and  discontented,  clung  to  ancient  usages  and  pretensions  which 
were  ended  by  the  Reformation ;  and  was  in  adversity,  as  she  had  been  in 
prosperity,  scrupulous,  weak-spirited,  and  bigoted.  While  the  fiery  and 
more  lofty  spirit  of  her  companion  sujjgestcd  a  wider  field  of  effort,  and 
would  not  be  limited  by  ordinaiy  rules  in  the  extraordinary  schemes  which 
were  suggested  by  her  bold  and  irregular  ima^nation.  But  Roland  Grceme, 
instead  of  tracing  these  peculiarities  of  character  in  the  two  old  dampa,  only 
waited  with  great  ansietj  lor  the  return  of  Catherine,  oapccting  probably 
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that  the  proposal  of  the  fraternal  embrace  would  be  renewed,  as  bis  grand- 
mother seemed  disposed  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand. 

His  espoctatiyns,  or  hopes,  if  we  maj  call  them  ho,  were,  however,  dis- 
appointed ;  for,  when  Catherino  re-entered  on  the  summons  of  the  Abhess, 
and  placed  on  the  table  an  earthen  pitcher  of  water,  and  four  wooden  plat- 
ters, with  cups  of  the  same  materials,  the  Bamo  of  Heathorgill.  satisfied 
with  the  arbitrary  mode  in  which  sha  had  borne  down  the  opposition  of  the 
Abbess,  pursued  her  viotorr  no  farther — a  moderation  for  which  her  grand- 
son, in,  his  heart,  returned  her  but  slender  thanks. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Catherine  continued  to  place  upon  the  table  the  slender 
preparations  for  the  meal  of  a,  recluse,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
colewort,  boiled  and  served  up  in  a  wooden  platter,  having  no  better  sea- 
soning than  a  little  salt,  and  no  better  accompaniment  than  some  coarse 
barley-bread,  in  very  moderate  quantity.  The  water-pitcher,  already  men- 
tioned, furnished  the  only  beverage.  After  a  Latin  grace,  delivered  by  the 
Abbess,  the  guests  sat  down  tD  their  spare  entertainment.  The  simplicity 
of  the  fare  appeared  to  produce  no  distaste  in  the  females,  who  ate  of  it 
moderately,  but  with  the  usual  appearance  of  appetite.  But  Roland  Grseme 
had  been  used  bi  better  cheer.  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  who  affected  even 
an  unusual  degree  of  nobleness  in  his  housekeeping,  maintained  it  in  a 
style  of  genial  hospitality,  which  rivalled  that  of  the  Northern  Barons  of 
England.  He  might  think,  perhaps,  that  by  doing  so,  he  acted  jet  more 
completely  the  part  for  which  he  was  born  —  that  of  a  great  Baron  and  a 
leader.  Two  bullocks,  and  sis  sheep,  weekly,  were  the  lulowanee  when  the 
Baron  was  at  home,  and  the  number  -woe  not  greatly  diminished  durinfj  his 
absence.  A  boll  of  malt  was  weekly  brewed  into  ale,  which  was  used  by 
the  household  at  discretion.  Breaa  was  baked  in  proportion  for  the  con- 
sumption of  his  domestics  and  retainers;  and  in  this  scene  of  plenty  had 
Roland  Grteme  now  lived  for  several  years.  It  formed  a  bad  introduction 
to  lukewarm  greens  and  spring-water  ;  and  probably  his  countenance  indi- 
cated some  sense  of  the  difference,  for  the  Abbess  observed,  "  It  would  seem, 
my  son,  that  the  tables  of  the  heretic  Baron,  whom  you  have  so  long  fol- 
lowed, are  more  daintily  furnished  than  those  of  the  suffering  daughters  of 
the  church ;  and  yet,  not  u^Kin  the  most  solemn  nights  of  festival,  when  the 
nuns  wore  permitted  to  eat  their  portion  at  mine  own  table,  did  I  consider 
the  catea,  which  were  then  served  up,  as  half  bo  delicious  as  these  veeeta- 
bles  and  this  water,  on  which  I  prefer  to  feed,  rather  than  do  aught  which 
may  derogate  from  the  strictness  of  my  vow.  It  shall  never  be  said  that 
the  mistress  of  this  house  made  it  a  house  of  feasting,  when  days  of  dark- 
ness and  of  affliction  were  hanging  over  the  Holy  Church,  of  which  1  am 
an  unworthy  member." 

"  Well  hast  thou  said,  my  sister,"  replied  Magdalen  Grjeme ;  "  but  now  it 
is  not  only  time  to  suffer  in  the  good  cause,  but  to  act  in  it.  And  since  our 
pilgrim's  meal  is  finished,  lot  us  go  apart  to  prepare  for  our  journey  to- 
morrow, and  to  advise  on  the  manner  in  which  tJieso  children  shall  he 
employed,  and  what  measures  we  can  adopt  to  supply  their  thoughtlessness 
and  lack  of  discretion." 

Notwithstanding  his  indifferent  cheer,  the  heart  of  Roland  Grfeme  bounded 
high  at  this  proposal,  which  he  doubted  not  would  lead  to  another  teie-d-iile 
betwixt  him  and  the  pretty  novice.  But  he  waa  mistaken.  Catherine,  it 
would  seem,  had  no  mind  so  far  to  indulge  him  ;  for,  moved  either  by  deli- 
cacy or  caprice,  or  some  of  those  indescribable  shades  batwist  the  one  and 
theother,  with  which  women  love  to  tease,  and  at  the  same  time  to  captivate, 
the  ruder  sei,  she  reminded  the  Abbess  that  it  was  necessary  she  should 
retire  an  hour  before  sespers  ;  and,  receiving  the  ready  and  approving  nod 
of  her  Superior,  she  arose  to  withdraw.  But  before  leaving  the  apartment,  she 
made  obeisance  to  the  matrons,  bending  herself  till  her  iiands  touclied  her 
kpees,  and  then  made  a  lesser  reverence  to  Roland,  which  consisted  in  a 
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Blight  bend  of  the  body  and  gentle  depression  of  the  head.  This  she  per- 
formed very  demurely  ;  but  the  party  on  whom  tho  salutation  was  conferred, 
thought  he  could  diecern  in  her  manner  an  arch  and  mischievous  eiultittioa 
over  his  secret  disappointment.^ '■The  devil  take  the  sauey  girl,"  ha 
thought  in  hia  heart,  though  the  presence  of  the  Abbess  should  hav 
repressed  all  such  profane  imaginations,  —  "  i '  ' 
laughing  hyjena  that  the  atory-books  tell  of — 
not  forget  her  this  night  at  least." 

The  matrons  now  retired  also,  giving  the  page  to  understand  that  he  was 
on  no  account  to  atir  from  the  convent,  or  to  show  himself  at  the  windows, 
the  Abbess  assigning  as  a  reason,  the  readiness  with  which  the  rude  heretics 
caught  at  every  occasion  of  scandalizing  the  religious  orders, 

'■  This  is  worse  than  the  rigour  of  Mr.  Heniy  Warden,  himself,"  said  tha 
page,  when  he  was  left  alone ;  "  for,  to  do  him  justice,  however  strict  in 
requiring  the  most  rigid  attention  during  the  time  of  his  homilies,  he  left 
us  to  the  freedom  of  our  own  wills  afterwards  —  ay,  and  would  take  a  share 
in  our  pastimes,  loo,  if  ha  thought  them  entirely  innocent.  But  these  old 
women  are  utterly  wrapt  np  in  gloom,  mystery  and  self-denial. — Well,  then, 
if  I  must  neither  stir  out  of  the  gaf«  nor  look  out  at  window,  I  will  at  least 
see  what  the  inside  of  the  house  contains  that  may  help  to  pass  away  one's 
time  —  peradventure  I  may  light  on  that  blue-eyed  laugher  in  some  comer 

Going,  therefore,  out  of  the  chamber  by  tha  entrance  opposite  to  that 
through  which  the  two  matrons  had  departed,  (for  it  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed that  he  had  no  desire  to  intrude  on  their  privacy,)  he  wandered  from 
one  chamber  to  another,  through  the  deserted  edifice,  seeking,  with  boyish 
eagerness,  some  source  of  interest  and  amusement.  Here  he  passed  through 
a  long  gallery,  opening  on  either  hand  into  the  little  cells  of  the  nuns,  all 
deserted,  and  deprived  of  the  few  trifling  articles  of  furniture  which  the 
rules  of  the  order  admitted. 

"The  birds  are  flown,"  thought  the  page;  "but  whether  they  will  Snd 
themselves  worse  off  in  the  open  air  than  in  these  damp  narrow  cages,  I 
leave  my  Ladjr  Abbess  and  my  venerable  relative  to  settle  betwist  them. 
I  think  tho  wdd  young  lark  whom  they  have  left  behind  them,  would  like 
best  to  sing  under  God's  free  sky." 

A  winding  stair,  strait  and  narrow,  as  if  to  remind  the  nuns  of  their 
duties  of  fast  and  maceration,  led  down  to  a  lower  suite  of  apartments, 
which  occupied  the  ground  story  of  the  house.  These  rooms  were  even 
more  ruinous  than  those  which  h'e  had  left;  for,  having  encountered  the  first 
fury  of  tha  assailants  by  whom  tha  nunnery  had  been  wasted,  the  windows 
hod  been  dashed  in,  the  doors  broken  down,  and  even  tha  partitions  betwixt 
the  apartments,  in  some  places,  destroyed.  As  he  thus  stalked  from  deso- 
lation to  desolation,  and  began  to  think  of  returning  from  so  uninteresting 
a  research  to  the  chamber  which  he  had  left,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
low  of  a  cow  very  close  to  him.  The  sound  was  so  unexpected  at  the  time 
and  place,  that  Roland  Graeme  started  as  if  it  had  been  the  voice  of  a  lion, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  light  and 
lovely  form  of  Catherine  Seytbn  presented  itself  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment from  which  the  sound  had  issued. 

"Good  even  to  you,  valiant  champion  1"  said  she:  "since  the  days  of 
Guy  of  Warwick,  never  was  one  more  worthy  to  encounter  a  dun  cow." 

"  Cow  ?"  said  Roland  Grseme,  "  by  my  faith,  I  thought  it  had  been  the 
devil  that  roared  so  near  me.     Who  ever  heard  of  a  convent  containing  a 

"  Cow  and  calf  may  come  hither  now,"  answered  Catherine,  "  for  we  have 
no  means  to  keep  out  either.  But  I  advise  you,  kind  sir,  to  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  you  came." 

"Not  till  I  soo  your  charge,  fair  sister,"  answered  Roland,  and  made  his 
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way  into  the  apartment,  in  spito  of  the  half  aerioaa  half  laughing  remon- 
Btraacea  of  the  girl. 

The  poor  solitary  cow,  now  the  only  severo  recluse  within  the  nunnery, 
■was  quartered  in  a  spacious  chamber,  which  had  once  been  the  refectory  of 
the  oonyent.  The  roof  was  graced  with  groined  arches,  and  the  wall  with 
niches,  from  which  the  images  had  been  pulled  down.  These  remnants  of 
architectural  ornaments  were  strangely  oontraated  with  the  rude  crib  con- 
structed for  the  cow  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  the  stack  of  fodder 
■which  was  piled  beside  it  for  her  food.* 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  page,  "  Crombie  is  more  lordly  lodged  than  any 
one  hero  I" 

"  You  had  best  remain  ■with  her,"  said  Catherine,  "  and  supply  by  your 
filial  attentions  the  oSspring  she  has  had  the  ill  lack  to  lose." 


"  I  will  remain,  at  least,  to  help  you  hi  prepare  her  night's  lair,  pretty 
Catherine,"  said  Roland,  seizing  upon  a  pitch-fork. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Catherine  ;  "for,  besides  that  you  know  not  in'the 
least  how  to  do  her  that  service,  you  wiU  bring  a  chiding  my  way,  and  I  get 
enough  of  that  in  the  regular  course  of  things." 

"What!  ibr  accepting  my  assistance!"  said  the  page, — "for  accepting 
my  assistance,  who  am  to  be  your  confederate  ia  some  deep  matter  of  im- 
port? That  were  altogether  unreasonable — and,  now  I  think  on  it,  tell  mo 
if  you  can,  what  is  this  mighty  emprise  to  which  I  am  destined?" 

"  Bobbing  a  bird's  nest,  I  should  suppose,"  said  Catherine,  "  considering 
the  champion  whom  they  have  selected." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  youth,  "  and  he  that  has  taken  a  falcon's  nest  ia 
the  Scaurs  of  Polmoodie,  has  done  something  to  brag  of,  my  fair  sister. — 
But  that  is  all  over  now  —  a  murrain  on  the  nest,  and  the  eyases  and  their 
food,  washed  of  unwashed,  for  it  was  all  anon  of  cramming  these  worthless 
kites  that  I  was  sent  upon  my  present  travels.  Save  that  I  have  met  with 
you,  pretty  sister,  I  could  eat  my  dagger-hilt  for  veiation  at  my  own  folly. 
But,  as  wo  are  to  be  fellow-travellers " 

"  Fellow-labourers  I  not  fellow-travellers  I"  answered  the  girl;  "for  to 
your  comfort  be  it  known,  that  the  Lady  Abbess  and  I  set  out  earlier  than 
you  and  your  respected  relative  to-morrow,  and  that  I  partly  endure  your 
oompanv  at  present,  because  it  may  be  long  era  wo  meet  again." 

"BjSaiot  Andrew,  but  it  shall  not  though,"  answered  Roland;  "Iwill 
not  hunt  at  all  unless  we  are  to  hunt  in  couples." 

"  I  suspect,  in  that  and  in  other  points,  we  must  do  as  we  are  bid,"  replied 
the  young  lady.  —  "  But,  hark  I  I  hear  my  aunt's  Toice." 

The  old  lady  entered  in  good  earnest,  and  darted  a  severe  glance  at  her 
niece,  while  Koland  had  the  ready  wit  to  busy  himself  about  tte  halter  of 
the  cow. 

"  The  young  gentleman."  said  Catherine,  gravely,  "  is  helping  me  to  tie 
the  cow  up  faster  to  her  stake,  for  I  find  that  last  night  when  she  put  her 
head  out  of  window  and  lowed,  she  alarmed  the  whole  village  ;  and  we  shall 
be  suspected  of  sorcery  among  the  heretics,  if  they  do  not  discover  the  causa 
of  the  apparition,  or  lose  our  cow  if  they  do." 

"  Relieve  yourself  of  that  fear,"  said  the  Abbess,  somewhat  ironically ; 
"  the  person  to  whom  she  is  now  sold,  oomes  for  the  aninal  presently." 
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"Good  niglit,  then,  ray  poor  companion,"  said  Catherine,  patting  the 
animal'a  shouIderB;  "I  hope  thou  hast  fallen  into  kind  hands,  for  mj  hap- 
piest houra  of  late  have  been  spent  in  tending  thee  —  I  would  I  had  been 
bom  to  no  better  task  1" 

"  Now,  out  upon  thee,  mean-spirited  wench  I"  said  the  Abbess ;  "  is  that 
a  speech  worthy  of  the  name  of  Seyton,  or  of  the  mouth  of  a  sister  of  this 
house,  iroadina  the  path  of  election  —  and  to  be  spoken  before  a  stranger 
youth,  U)ot — Go  to  my  oratory,  minion — there  read  your  Hours  till  I  como 
thither,  when  I  will  read  you  such  a  lecture  as  shtul  make  you  prize  the 
bleaaings  which  you  possess." 

Catherine  was  about  to  withdraw  in  silence,  easting  a  half  sorrowful  half 
comic  glance  at  Roland  Grseme,  which  seemed  to  say  —  "  You  see  to  what 
your  untimely  visit  has  exposed  roe,"  when,  snddenlj'  changing  her  mind, 
hhe  came  forward  to  the  page,  and  extended  her  hand  as  she  bid  him  good 
evening.  Their  palms  had  pressed  each  other  ere  the  astonished  matron 
could  interfere,  and  Catherine  had  time  to  say  —  "Forgive  me,  mother;  it 
is  long  since  we  have  seen  a  faw)  that  looked  with  kindness  on  us.  Since 
these  disorders  have  broken  up  our  peaceful  retreat^  all  has  been  gloom  and 
malignity,  I  bid  this  youth  kindly  farewell,  because  he  has  come  hither  in 
kindness,  and  because  the  odds  are  great,  that  we  may  never  a^in  meet  in 
this  world.  I  guess  better  than  he,  tiiat  the  schemes  on  which  you  are 
rushing  are  too  mighty  for  your  management,  and  that  you  are  now  setting 
the  stone  a-rolling,  which  must  surely  crush  you  in  its  descent.  I  bid  fare- 
well," she  added,  "  to  my  fellow-victim  I" 

This  was  spoken  with  a  tone  of  deep  and  serious  feeling,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  levity  of  Catherine's  manner,  and  plainly  showed, 
that  beneath  the  giddiness  of  estreme  youth  and  total  inexperience,  there 
lurked  in  her  bosom  a  deeper  power  of  sense  and  feeling,  than  her  conduct 
had  hitherto  expressed. 

The  Abbess  remained  a  moment  silent  after  she  had  left  the  room.  The 
proposed  rebuke  died  on  her  tongue,  and  she  appeared  struck  with  the  deep 
and  foreboding  tone  in  which  her  niece  had  spoken  her  good-even.  She  led 
the  way  in  sileuce  to  the  apartment  which  they  had  formerly  oocupied,  and 
where  there  was  prepared  a  small  refection,  as  the  Abbess  termed  it,  con- 
sisting of  milk  and  barley-bread.  Magdalen  Grseme,  summoned  to  take 
share  in  this  collation,  appeared  from  an  adjoining  apartment,  but  Catherine 
was  seen  no  more.  There  was  little  said  during  the  hasty  meat,  and  after 
it  was  finished,  Roland  G^a^me  was  dismissed  to  £e  nearest  cell,  where  some 
preparations  had  been  made  for  his  repose. 

The  strange  circumstances  in  which  be  found  himself,  had  their  usual 
effect  in  preventing  slumber  from  hastily  descending  on  him,  and  he  could 
distinctly  hear,  bj  a  low  but  earnest  murmuring  in  the  apartment  which  he 
had  left,  that  the  matrons  continued  in  deep  consultation  to  a  late  hour. 
As  they  separated  he  heard  the  Abbess  distinctly  express  herself  thus ;  "In 
a  word,  niy  sister,  I  venerate  your  eharaoter  and  the  authority  with  which 
jny  Superiors  have  invested  you  ;  yet  it  seems  to  me,  that,  ere  en{«rinK  on 
this  perilous  course,  we  should  consult  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church." 

"  And  how  and  where  are  we  to  find  a  faithful  Bishop  or  Abbot  at  whom 
to  ask  counsel?  The  faithful  Eustatius  is  no  more  —  he  is  withdrawn  tiom 
a  world  of  evil,  and  from  the  tyranny  ^  heretics.  May  Heaven  and  oui 
Lady  assoilzie  him  of  his  sins,  and  abridge  the  penance  of  his  mortal  infirm- 
ities 1 —  Where  shall  we  find  another,  wiU>  whom  to  take  counsel?" 

"  Heaven  will  provide  for  the  Church,"  swd  the  Abbess ;  "  and  the  faith- 
ful fathers  who  yet  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  house  of  Kennaquhair, 
will  proceed  to  elect  an  Abbot.  They  will  not  suffer  the  staff  to  fall  down, 
or  the  mitro  to  bo  unfilled,  for  the  threats  of  heresy." 

"That  will  I  learn  to-morrow,"  said  Magdalen  Gramme ;  "yet  who  now 
takes  the  office  of  an  hour,  save  to  partake  with  the  spoilers  in  their  work 
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of  plunder  ?  —  to-morrow  will  tell  us  if  one  of  the  thousand  saints  who  are 
sprung  from  the  House  of  Saint  Mary's  continues  to  look  down  on  it  in  ita 
misery.  —  Farewell,  my  sister — we  meet  at  Edinburgh." 

"  Benedioito !"  answered  the  Abbess,  and  they  parted. 

"  To  Kennaquhair  and  to  Edinburgh  we  bend  our  iray,"  thought  Eoknd 
GrfBDie.  "  That  information  have  I  purchased  by  a  sleepless  hour — it  suits 
well  with  my  purpose.  At  Kennaqimair  I  shall  see  Father  Ambrose ;  —  at 
Edinburgh  I  shall  find  the  means  of  shaping  my  own  course  through  this 
bustling  world,  without  burdening  my  affectionate  relation — at  Edinburgh, 
too,  I  shall  see  again  the  witching  novice,  with  her  blue  eyes  and  her  pro- 
roking  smile,"  —  He  fell  asleep,  and  it  was  to  dream  of  Catherine  Sejton. 


(TjiitptEr  tl]£  'lljiiiuiitlr. 


lioLAND  Grsme  slept  lonp  and  sound,  and  the  sun  was  high  over  tlie 
horiion,  when  the  voice  of  his  companion  summoned  him  to  resume  their 
pilgrimage ;  and  when,  hastily  arranging  his  dress,  he  went  to  attend  her 
call,  the  enthusiastic  matron  stood  already  at  ihe  threshold,  prepared  for 
her  journey.  There  was  in  all  the  deportment  of  this  remarkable  woman, 
a  promptitude  of  execution,  and  a  sternness  of  perseverance,  founded  on 
the  fanaticism  which  she  nursed  so  deeply,  and  which  seemed  to  absorb  all 
the  ordinary  purposes  and  feelings  of  mortality.  One  only  human  affection 
gleamed  through  her  enthusiastic  energies,  like  the  broken  glimpses  of  the 
(on  through  the  rising  clouds  of  a  storm.  It  was  her  maternal  fondness  for 
lier  grandson — a  fondness  carried  almost  to  the  verge  of  dotage,  in  eircum- 
itaiioes  where  the  Catholic  religion  was  not  concerned,  but  which  gave  way 
instantly  when  it  chanced  either  to  thwart  or  come  in  oontaot  with  the  more 
settled  purpose  of  her  soul,  and  the  more  devoted  duty  of  her  life.  Her  life 
the  would  willingly  have  laid  down  to  save  the  earthly  object  of  her  affec- 
tion ;  but  that  objoct  itself  she  was  ready  to  hazard,  and  would  have  been 
willing  to  sacrifice,  could  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been 
purchased  with  his  blood.  Her  discourse  by  the  way,  excepting  on  the  few 
occasions  in  which  her  extreme  love  of  her  grandson  found  opportuniiy  to 
display  itself  in  anxietyvfor  his  health  and  accommodation,  turned  entirely 
on  the  duty  of  raising  up  the  fallen  honours  of  the  Church,  and  replacing  a 
Catholic  sovereign  on  the  throne.  There  were  times  at  which  she  hinted, 
though  very  obscurely  and  distantly,  that  she  herself  was  foredoomed  by 
Heaven  to  perform  a  part  in  this  important  task ;  and  that  she  had  more 
than  mere  human  warranty  for  the  zeal  with  which  she  engaged  in  it.  But 
on  this  subject  she  expressed  herself  in  such  general  language,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  decide  whether  she  made  any  actual  pretensions  to  a  direct  and 
supernatural  call,  like  the  oelebratfld  Eiizabeth  Barton,  commonly  called 
the  Nun  of  Kent;*  or  whether  she  dwelt  upon  the  general  duty  which  was 
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incumbent  on  all  Catholics  of  the  time,  and  the  pressure  of  which  she  folt 
in  an  eitraordinary  degree. 

Tet  thongh  Mngdalen  Graame  gave  no  direct  intimatioo  of  her  protensionB 
to  be  considered  aa  something  beyond  the  ordinary  class  of  mortals,  the 
demeanour  of  one  or  two  persons  amongst  the  travellers  whom  they  oce;t- 
siooally  met,  as  they  entered  the  more  fertile  and  populons  pact  of  the 
valley,  seemed  to  indicate  their  belief  in  her  superior  attributes.  It  is  true, 
that  two  clowns,  who  drove  before  them  a  herd  of  cattle — one  or  two  village 
wenches,  who  seemed  bound  for  some  merry-making — a  strolling  soldier,  m 
a  rusted  morion,  and  a  wandering  student,  as  his  threadbare  black  cloak 
and  hia  satchel  of  books  proclaimed  him  —  passed  our  travellers  without 
observation,  or  with  a  look  of  contempt ;  and,  moreover,  that  two  or  three 
children,  attracted  b^  the  appearance  of  a  dress  so  nearly  resembling  that 
of  a  pilgrim,  joined  in  hooting  and  calling  "  Out  upon  the  maas-monger !" 
But  one  or  two,  who  nourished  in  their  bosoms  respect  for  the  downtallen 
hierarchy  —  casting  first  a  timorous  glance  around,  to  see  that  no  one 
observed  them — hastily  crossed  themselves — bent  their  knee  to  Sister  Mag- 
dalen, by  which  name  thej  saluted  her  —  kissed  her  hand,  or  even  the  hem 
of  her  dalmatique — received  with  humility  the  Benedicite  with  which  she 
repaid  their  obeisance ;  and  then  starting  up,  and  again  looking  fimidly 
round  to  see  that  they  had  been  unobserved,  hastily  resumed  their  journov. 
Even  while  within  sight  of  persons  of  the  prevailing  faith,  there  were  indi- 
viduals bold  enough,  by  folding  their  arms  and  bending  their  head,  to  give 
distant  and  silent  intimation  that  they  recognized  Sister  Magdalen,  and 
honoured  alike  her  person  and  her  purpose. 

She  failed  not  to  notice  to  her  grandson  these  marks  of  honour  and  respect 
which  from  time  to  time  she  veeeived.  "  You  see,"  she  said,  "  my  son,  that 
the  enemies  have  been  unable  altogether  to  suppress  the  good  spirit,  or  to 
root  out  the  true  seed.  Amid  heretics  and  schismatics,  Bpoilers  of  the 
church's  lands,  and  scoffers  at  saints  and  sacramenta,  there  is  left  a  rem- 

"  It  is  true,  my  mother,"  said  Eoland  Grseme ;  "  but  metliinks  they  are 
of  a  quality  which  can  help  us  but  little.  See  you  not  all  those  who  wear 
steel  at  their  side,  and  bear  marks  of  better  quality,  ruffle  past  ua  as  they 
would  past  the  meanest  beggars?  for  those  who  give  us  any  marks  of  sym- 
pathy, are  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  d  m  t  t  oat  f  th  '  dy  wh  h 
neither  bread  to  share  with  us,  no      w    d    to  d  f    d  k  11  to 

them  if  they  had.  That  poor  wret  hthtltk  Idty  wth  I 
deep  devotion,  and  who  seemed  emsu.    ted  by  th    t      h     f      m  t 

disease  within,  and  the  graap  of  p        ty  w  th     t  —  th  t  p  1       1  g 

miaerable  caitiff,  how  can  he  aid  thgrt      hm      yumdtte? 

"  Much,  my  son,"  said  the  Matr       w  tb,  m        m  Id  th       fh    p  ge 

perhaps  expected.     "When  that  pio  n    f  th     h      h     t  from  tf 

shrine  of  Saint  Eingan,  whither  he      w  t        1    by  my      un    1     nd  by  th 
aid  of  good  Catholics,  —  when  he      tmhldfh      wtiemldy 
high  in  health,  and  strong  in  limb  will       t  th      1    y    f  h      f   thf  1 
and  its  miraculous  reward,  speak  lo  d  tl         ra     f  th      be    tted  p     pi 

of  Scotland,  than  the  din  which  is  w  kly  md  nathus  dh  f  I 
pulpits  1" 

"Ay,  but,  mother,  I  fear  the  Sai  t     h     d  t      It        1  w 

have  heard  of  a  miracle  performed  at  8t  P 

The  matron  mado  a  dead  pause,  adwth  t         1        wth         I 

asked,  "Art  thou  so  unhappy  aa  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  blessed  Saint?" 

"Nay,  mother,"  the  yOuth  hastened  to  reply,  "I  believe  as  the  Holy 
Church  commands,  and  doubt  not  Saiut  Ringan's  power  of  healing ;  but,  be 
it  said  with  reverence,  he  hath  not  of  Jate  showed  the  incUnation." 

"And  has  this  land  deserved  it?"  said  the  Catholic  matron,  advancing 
hastily  while  she  spoke,  uatii  she  attained  the  summit  of  a  risinir  cround. 
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over  which  the  path  led,  and  then  standing  again  still.  "  Here,"  she  said, 
"  stood  the  Cross,  the  limits  of  the  Halidome  of  Saint  Mary's — -here  —  on 
this  eminence  —  from  which  the  ojo  of  the  holy  pilgrim  might  first  eatch  a 
Tiew  of  that  ancient  monastery,  the  light  of  the  land,  the  abode  of  Saints, 
and  the  graf  o  of  monarohs  — Where  is  now  that  emblem  of  our  faith  ?  It 
lies  on  the  earth — a  shapelesB  block,  from  which  the  broken  fragments  haye 
been  carried  off,  for  the  meanest  uses,  till  now  no  semblance  of  its  original 
form  remains.  Look  towards  the  eaet,  my  son,  where  the  sun  was  wont  to 
glitter  on  stately  spires  —  from  which  crosses  and  bells  have  now  been 
hurled,  as  if  the  land  had  been  invaded  once  more  by  barbarous  heathens. — 
Look  at  ponder  battlements,  of  which  we  can,  even  at  this  distance,  descry 
the  partial  demolition ;  and  ask  if  this  land  can  expect  from  the  blessed 
s^nta,  vrhose  shrines  and  whose  images  have  been  profaned,  any  other 
miracles  but  those  of  vengeance?  How  long,"  she  exclaimed,  looking 
upward,  "How  long  sh^l  it  be  delayed?"  She  paused,  and  then  resumed 
with  enthusiastic  rapidity,  "  Yes,  my  son,  all  on  earth  is  but  for  a  period  — 
joy  and  grief,  triumph  and  desolation,  succeed  each  other  like  cloud  and 
Eunshine;  —  the  vineyard  shall  not  be  forever  trodden  down,  the  gaps  shall 
be  amended,  and  the  fruitful  branches  once  more  dressed  and  trimmed. 
Even  this  day  —  ay,  even  this  hour,  I  trust  to  heiir  news  of  importance. 
Dally  not— let  us  on — time  is  brief,  and  judgment  is  certain." 

She  resumed  the  path  which  led  to  the  Abbey  ■ —  a  path  which,  in  ancient 
times,  was  carefully  marked  out  by  posts  and  rails,  to  assist  the  pilgrim  in 
his  journey  —  these  were  now  torn  up  and  destroyed.  A  half-hours  iralk 
placed  them  in  front  of  the  once  splendid  Monastery,  which,  although  the 
church  mas  as  yet  entire,  had  not  escaped  the  fury  of  the  times.  The  lone 
range  of  cells  and  of  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  brethren,  which  occupied 
two  sides  of  the  great  square,  were  almost  entirely  ruinous,  the  interior 
having  boon  consumed  by  fire,  which  only  the  massive  architecture  of  the 
outward  walla  had  enabled  them  to  resist-.  The  Abbot's  house,  which  formed 
the  third  side  of  the  square,  was,  though  icgured,  still  inhabited,  nnd 
afforded  refuse  to  the  few  brethren,  who^et,  rather  by  connivance  than  by 
actual  authority,  were  permitted  to  remain  at  Eennai^uhair.  Their  stately 
offices  —  their  pleasant  gardens  —  the  magnificent  cloisters  constructed  for 
their  recreation,  were  all  dilapidated  and  ruinous  ;  and  some  of  the  building 
materials  had  apparently  been  put  into  requisition  by  persons  in  the  village 
and  in  the  vicinity,  who,  formerly  vassals  of  the  Monastery,  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  appropriate  t«  themselves  a  part  of  the  spoils.  Boland  saw  frag- 
ments of  Gothic  pillars  richly  carved,  occupying  tne  place  of  door-posts  to 
the  meanest  huts ;  and  here  and  there  a  mutilated  statue,  inverted  or  laid 
on  its  side,  made  the  door-post,  or  threshold,  of  a,  wretcheii  cow-house.  The 
church  itself  was  less  injured  than  the  other  buildings  of  the  Monastery, 
But  the  images  which  had  been  placed  in  the  numerous  niches  of  its  columns 
and  buttresses,  having  all  fallen  under  the  charge  of  idolatry,  to  which  the 
superstitious  devotion  of  the  Papists  had  justly  exposed  them,  had  been 
broken  and  thrown  down,  without  much  resard  to  the  preservation  of  tbe 
rich  and  airy  canopies  and  pedestals  on  which  they  were  placed ;  nor,  if  the 
devastation  had  stopped  short  at  this  point,  could  we  have  considered  the 
preservation  of  these  monuments  of  antiquity  as  an  object  to  be  put  in  the 
balance  with  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  worship. 

Our  pilgrims  saw  the  demolition  of  these  sacred  and  venerable  represent- 
ations of  saints  and  angels  —  for  as  sacred  and  venerable  they  had  been 
taught  to  consider  them —  with  very  different  feoUngs.  The  antiquary  may 
be  permitted  to  regret  the  necessity  of  .the  action,  but  to  Magdalen  Groame 
it  seemed  a  deed  of  impiety,  deserving  the  instant  vengeance  of  heaven,  — 
a  sentiment  in  which  her  relative  joined  for  the  moment  as  cordially  as 
herself.  Neither,  however,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  words,  and  uplifted 
h^ds  and  eyes  formed  their  only  mode  of  espresaing  them.     The  page  was 
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about  to  approach  the  great  eastern  gate  of  the  church,  but  was  prevented 
by  his  guide.  "That  gate,"  she  saiil,  "  has  long  been  blockaded,  that  the 
heretical  rabble  may  not  know  there  still  exist  among  the  bcethren  of  Saint 
Marj's  men  who  dare  worship  where  their  predecessors  prajed  while  alive, 
and  were  interred  when  dead  —  follow  me  this  way,  my  son." 

Roland  GriEme  followed  accordingly  ;  and  Magdalen,  casting  a  haflty 
glance  to  see  whether  they  were  observed,  (for  she  ha,d  learned  caution  from 
the  danger  of  the  times,)  commanded  her  grandson  to  knock  at  a  little  wicket 
which  she  pointed  out  to  him.  "  But  knock  gently,"  she  added,  with  a 
motion  espressive  of  caution.  After  a  little  apace,  during  which  no  answer 
was  returned,  she  signed  to  Roland  to  repeat  his  summons  for  admission; 
and  the  door  at  length  partially  opening,  discovered  a  glimpse  of  the  thin 
and  timid  porter,  by  whom  the  duty  was  performed,  skulking  from  the 
observation  of  those  who  stood  without ;  but  endeavouring  at  the  same  time 
to  gain  a  sight  of  them  without  hein^  himself  seen.  How  different  from 
the  proud  consciousness  of  dignity  with  which  the  porter  of  ancient  days 
offered  his  important  brow,  and  his  goodly  person,  to  the  pilgrims  who 
repaired  to  Kennaquhair !  His  solemn  "Inti-ale,  meifilii,"  was  exchanged 
for  a  tremulous  "You  cannot  enter  now  —  the  brethren  are  ia  their  cham- 
bers." But,  when  Magdalen  Grffime  asked,  in  an  under  lone  of  voice, 
"  Hast  thou 'forgotten  mo,  my  brother?"  he  changed  his  apologetic  tefuaal 
to  "  Enter,  my  honoured  sister,  enter  speedily,  for  evil  eyes  are  upon  us."_ 

They  entered  accordingly,  and  having  waited  until  the  porter  had,  with 
jealous  haste,  barred  and  bolted  the  wicket,  were  conductod  by  him  through 
several  dark  and  winding  passages.  As  they  walked  slowly  on,  he  spoke  to 
the  matron  in  a  subdued  voice,  as  if  he  feared  to  trust  the  very  walls  with 
the  avowal  which  he  communicated. 

"Our  Fathers  are  assembled  in  the  Chapter-house,  worthy  sister — yes,  in 
the  Chapter-house  —  for  the  election  of  an  Abbott.— Ah,  Benedicite  1  there 
must  he  no  ringing  of  bells  —  no  high  mass — no  opening  of  the  great  gates 
now,  that  the  people  might  see  and  venerate  their  spiritual  Father!  Our 
Fathers  must  hide  themselves  rather  like  robbers  who  choose  a  leader,  than 
godly  priests  who  elect  a  mitred  Abbot." 

"  Regard  not  that,  my  brother,"  answered  Magdalen  GrEeme ;  "  the  first 
successors  of  Saint  Peter  himself  were  elected,  not  in  sunshine,  but  in  tem- 
pests—  not  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  but  in  the  subterranean  vaults  and 
dungeons  of  heathen  Rome— they  were  not  gratulated  with  shouts  and 
salvos  of  cannon-ahot  and  of  musketry,  and  the  display  of  artificial  fire  — 
no,  my  brother  —  but  by  the  hoarse  summons  of  Lictors  and  Prfetors,  who 
came  to  drag  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  martyrdom.  From  such  adver- 
sity was  the  Church  once  raised,  and  by  such  will  it  now  be  purified. — And 
mark  me,  brother  1  not  in  the  proudest  days  of  the  mitred  Abbey,  was  a 
Superior  over  chosen,  whom  his  office  shall  so  much  honour,  as  he  shall  be 
honoured,  who  now  takes  it  upon  him-iu  these  days  of  tribulation.  On 
whom,  my  brother,  will  the  choice  fall?" 

"On  whom  can  it  fall  —  or,  alas  1  who  would  dare  to  reply  to  the  call, 
save  the  worthy  pupil  of  the  Sainted  Eustatius — the  good  and  valiant  Father 
Ambrose?" 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Magdalen ;  "  my  heart  told  me  long  ere  your  lips  had 
uttered  his  name.  Stand  forth,  courageous  champion,  and  man  the  fatal 
breachi  —  Rise,  bold  and  experienced  pilot,  and  seize  the  helm  while  the 
tempest  rages  I  —  Turn  back  the  battle,  brave  raiser  of  the  fallen  standard ! 
— Wield  crook  and  slang,  noble  shepherd  of  a  scattered  flock  1" 

"  I  pray  you,  hush,  my  sister !"  said  the  porter,  opening  a  door  which  led 
into  the  great  church,  "the  brethren  will  be  presently  here  to  celebrate  their 
election  with  a  solemn  mass— I  must  marshal  them  the  war  to  the  high 
altar — all  the  offices  of  this  venerable  house  have  now  devolved  on  one  poor 
decrepit  old  man." 
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Ha  left  the  church,  and  Magdalen  and  Eoland  remained  alone  in  llial 
great  vaolted  space,  whose  style  of  rich,  jet  chaste  architecture,  referred 
lis  origin  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  best  period  of 
Qothio  building.  But  the  niches  were  etrippcd  of  their  images  in  the  iosids 
as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  church ;  and  in  the  pell-mell  havoc,  the  tombs 
of  warriors  and  of  princes  had  been  included  in  the  demolition  of  the  idola- 
trous shrines.  Iriinces  and  swords  of  antique  size,  which  had  hung  over 
the  tombs  of  mighty  warriors  of  former  days,  lay  now  strewed  among  relics, 
with  which  the  devotion  of  pilgrims  had  graced  those  of  their  peculiar 
saints ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  knights  and  dames,  which  had  once  i.lin 
recumbent,  or  fenocled  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  where  their  mortal  relios 
were  reposed,  were  nlingled  with  those  of  the  saints  and  angjls  of  the 
Gothic  chisel,  which  the  hand  of  violence  had  sent  headlong  from  their 

The  most  fatal  symptom  of  the  whole  appeared  to  be,  that,  though  this 
violence  had  now  been  committed  for  many  months,  the  Fathers  had  lost  so 
totally  all  Iieart  and  resolution,  that  they  had  not  adventured  even  upon 
clearing  away  the  ruhbish,  or  restoring  the  church  to  some  decent  degree 
of  order.  This  mi^ht  have  been  done  without  much  labour.  But  terror 
had  overpowered  the  scanty  remains  of  a  body  once  so  powerful,  and, 
sensible  they  were  only  suffered  to  rcmiun  in  this  ancient  seat  by  connivance 
and  from  compassion,  they  did  not  venture  upon  taking  any  step  which 
might  be  construed  into  an  assertion  of  their  ancient  nghta,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  secret  and  obscure  exercise  of  their  religious  oi  "  ' 

'      '   ■'  possible. 


Two  or  three  of  the  more  aged  brethren  had  sunk  under  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  and  the  ruins  had  been  partly  cleared  away  to  permit  their  inter- 
ment. One  stone  had  been  laid  over  Pather  Nicholas,  which  recorded  of 
him  in  special,  that  he  had  taken  the  vows  during  the  incumbency  of  Abbot 
Ingelram,  the  period  to  which  his  memory  so  frequently  recurred.  Another 
flag-stone,  yet  more  recently  deposited,  covered  the  body  of  Philip  the 
Sacristan,  eminent  for  his  aquatic  excursion  with  the  phantom  of  Avenel, 
and  a  third,  the  most  recent  of  all,  bore  the  outline  of  a  mitre,  and  the 
words  Hicjacet  Eustatius  Abbas ;  for  no  one  dared  to  add  a  word  of  com- 
mendation in  favour  of  his  learning,  and  strenuous  zeal  for  the  Boman 
Catholic  faith. 

Magdalen  Grseme  looked  at  and  perused  the  brief  records  of  these  monu- 
ments successively,  and  paused  over  that  of  Father  Eustace.  "  In  a.  good 
hour  for  thyself,"  she  said,  "  but  oh  1  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  Church,  wert 
thou  called  from  ns.  Let  thy  spirit  be  with  us,  holy  man  —  encourage  thy 
successor  to  tread  in  thy  footsteps  —  give  him  thy  bold  and  inventive  capa- 
city, thy  zeal  and  thy  discretion — even  iky  piety  exceeds  not  his,"  As  she 
spoke,  a  side  door,  which  closed  a  passage  from  the  Abbot's  house  into  the 
church,  was  thrown  open,  that  the  Fathers  might  enter  the  choir,  and  con- 
duct to  the  high  altar  the  Superior  whom  they  had  elected. 

In  former  times,  this  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  many  pageants 
which  the  hierarchy  of  Kome  had  devised  to  attract  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful.  The  period  during  which  the  Abbacy  remained  vacant,  was  a, 
state  of  mourning,  or,  as  their  emblematical  phrase  expressed  it,  of  widow- 
hood; a  melancholy  term,  which  was  chang^  into  rejoicing  and  triumph 
when  a  new  Superior  was  chosen.  When  the  folding  doors  were  on  such 
solemn  occasions  thrown  open,  and  the  new  Abbot  appeared  on  the  threshold 
in  full-blown  dignity,  with  ring  and  mitre,  and  dalmatique  and  crosier,  his 
hoary  standard-bearers  and  his  juvenile  dispensers  of  incense  preceding 
him,  and  the  venerable  train  of  monks  behind  him,  with  all  besides  which 
could  announce  the  supreme  authority  to  which  he  was  now  raised,  his 
appearance  was  a  signal  fur  the  munificent  jubilate  to  rise  from  the  organ 
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and  rnusio-loft,  and  to  be  joined  by  tho  corresponding  bursts  of  Aileluiah 
from  the  whole  iisaembled.congre',»tion.  Now  ail  was  changed.  In  the 
midst  of  rubbish  and  desolation,  bl'voh  or  eight  old  men,  bent  and  fihaken 
as  much  bj_  grief  and  fear  as  by  age,  ehroaded  hastily  in  the  proscribed 
dress  of  their  order,  wandered  like  a  procession  of  spectres,  from  the  door 
which  had  been  thrown  open,  up  through  tho  encumbered  passage,  to  the 
high  altar,  there  to  instal  their  elected  Superior  a  chief  of  ramt  It  was 
like  a  band  of  bewildered  travellers  choosing  a  chief  in  the  wilderneaB  of 
Arabia ;  or  a  shipwrecked  crew  electing  a  captain  upon  the  barren  island 
on  which  fate  has  thrown  them. 

They  who,  in  peaceful  times,  are  most  ambitions  of  authority  among 
others,  shrink  from  the  competition  at  such  eventful  periods,  when  neither 
ease  nor  parade  attend  the  possession  of  it,  and  when  it  gnes  only  a  painful 
pre-eminence  both  in  dan;ger  and  in  labour,  and  exposps  the  ill  Jated  chief- 
tain to  the  murmurs  of  his  discontented  associates,  as  well  as  to  the  first 
assault  of  tho  common  enemy.  But  he  on  whom  the  office  of  the  Abbot  of. 
Saint  Mary's  was  now  conferred,  had  a  mind  fitted  for  the  situation  to  which 
he  was  called.  Bold  and  enthusiastic,  yet  generous  and  forgiving — wise 
and  skilful,  yet  zealous  and  prompt — he  wanted  but  a  better  cause  than  the 
support  of  a  decaying  superstition,  to  have  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  truly 
great  man.  But  as  the  end  crowns  the  work,  it  also  forms  the  rule  by  which 
it  must  be  ultimately  judged;  and  those  who,  with  sincerity  and  generosity, 
fight  and  fall  in  an  evil  cause,  posterity  can  only  compassionate  as  victims 
of  a  generous  but  fatal  error.  Amongst  these,  we  must  rank  Ambrosias, 
the  last  Abbot  of  Kennaquhair,  whose  designs  most  be  condemned,  as  their 
success  would  have  riveted  on  Scotland  tho  chmns  of  antiquated  superstition 
and  spiritual  tyranny ;  but  whose  talente  commanded  respect,  and  whose 
virtues,  even  from  the  enemies  of  his  faith,  extorted  esteem. 

The  bearing  of  the  new  Abbot  served  of  itself  to  dignify  a  ceremonial 
which  was  deprived  of  al!  other  attribntes  of  grandeur.'  Conscious  of  the 
peril  in  which  they  stood,  and  recalling,  doubtless,  tho  better  days  they  had 
seen,  there  hung  over  his  brethren  an  appearance  of  mingled  terror,  and 
grief,  and  shame,  which  induced  them  to  nurry  over  the  office  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  as  something  at  once  degrading  and  dangerous. 

But  not  so  Father  Ambrose.  His  features,  indeed,  expressed  a  deep 
melancholy,  as  he  walked  up  tho  centre  aisle,  amid  the  ruin  of  things  which 
he  considered  as  holy,  but  his  brow  was  undejected,  and  his  step  firm  and 
solemn.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  dominion  which  ho  was  about  to 
receive,  depended  in  no  sort  upon  the  external  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  conferred ;  and  if  a  mind  so  firm  was  accessible  to  sorrow  or  fear,  it 
was  not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  that  of  the  Church  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself 

At  length  he  stood  on  the  broken  steps  of  the  high  altar,  barefooted,  as 
was  the  rule,  and  holding  in  his  hand  his  pastcrd  staff,  for  the  gemmed 
ring  and  jewelled  mitre  had  become  secular  spoils.  No  obedient  vassals 
came,  man  after  man,  to  make  their  homage,  and  to  offer  the  tribute  which 
should  provide  their  spiritoal  Superior  with  palfrey  and  trappings  No 
Bishop  assisted  at  the  solemnity,  to  receive  into  the  higher  rank>"  of  the 
Church  nobility  a  dignitary,  whose  voice  in  the  legislature  was  as  potential 
as  his  own.  With  hasty  and  maimed  ritos,  the  few  remaining  brethion 
stepped  forward  alternately  to  give  their  new  Abbot  the  kiss  of  peace,  in 
token  of  fraternal  affection  and  spiritual  homage.  Mass  was  then  hastily 
performed,  but  in  such  precipitation  as  if  it  had  been  hurried  over  rather 
to  satisfy  tho  scruples  of  a  few  youths,  who  were  impatient  to  set  out  on  a 
hunting  party,  than  as  if  it  made  the  most  solemn  part  of  a  solemn  ordina- 
tion. The  offioiatinff  priest  faltered  as  he  spoke  the  service,  anil  often 
lookedaround,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  interrupted  in  tho  midst  of  his  office; 
2d2 
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and  the  bretiiren  listened  to  that  which,  short  aa  it  was,  they  wiehod  jet 
more  abridged.* 

These  sjmptonis  of  alarm  increased  as  the  ceremony  proceeded,  and,  as 
it  seemed,  were  not  Cilused  hy  mere  apprehension  alono ;  for,  ainid  the 
pauses  of  the  hymn,  there  wore  heard  without  sounds  of  a  very  different 
BOTt,  beginning  faintly  and  at  a  distance,  but  at  length  approaching  close 
to  the  exterior  uf  the  church,  and  gtunning  with  dissonant  clamour  those 
engaged  in  thr'  service.  The  winding  of  horns,  blown  with  no  regard  to 
harmony  or  concert;  the  jangling  of  bells,  the  thumping  of  drums,  the 
squeaking  of  bagpipes,  and  the  clash  of  cymbals  — the  shouts  of  a  malti- 
tudo,  now  as  in  laughter,  now  as  in  anger — the  shrill  tones  of  female  voices, 
and  of  those  of  children,  mingling  with  the  deeper  clamour  of  men,  formed 
a  Babel  of  sounds,  which  first  drowned,  and  then  awed  into  utter  silence, 
the  official  hymns  of  the  Convent.  The  cause  and  result  of  this  extra- 
ordinary interruption  will  he  esplained  in  the  next  chapter. 


CliaiitEr  tj[E  /nKttEPittlr. 


The  monks  ceased  their  wh   h  1  k    tl    t    f  th      h       t  tl 

logond  of  the  Witch  of  Berkl  i    d    d     w  y  q  f  t        t 

and,  like  a  flock  of  chicken    d   t     1    1  by  th    p  f  tl      k  t      1   y    t 

iiist  made  a  movement  todprs        dfly        Iff        tdret  dth 

with   despair,  rather   than   h  pe    h  ddl  d   th  m    1  d   tl  w 

Abbot;  who,  retaining  the  1  f  v      d      d         yd  look  wh    h  h  d  d        fid 
him  through  the  whole  cerem    y    t    d        (l     h    1        t  p   f  th     it 
if  desirous  to  be  the  most  co    p  k       wh   1   d  ght  d 

charge  itself,  and  to  sare  h  mp  by  h         If  d      t  h 

could  afiford  them  no  other  p    t    t 

I       1     tanly  t  w        Magd  I       G  £em         d  th    p  g      t  pp  d  f    m 

th     tat      wh   b  h  th  rt   th  T  h  d         p   d  t     d       d    pp       1  d  t 

th     alfa     ad  fhngthftwhhpp    ach  d  th  k 

It         th  t        ht  b       B  th  how  d  tly  1  w  t    th     lib  t        d 

h  1    Magd  i  m  d    b     t  t      p    k    th     youth,  looking  towards  the 

t  t      h    h  th  n  red  most  loudly,  and  which 

tth  t         asldwthmh  knoeking,  laid  his  hand  upon 

The  Abbot  motioned  to  both  to  forbear :  "  Peace,  my  sister,"  he  said,  in 
a  low  tone,  but  which,  being  in  a  different  key  from  the  tumultuary  sounds 
without,  could  be  distinctly  heard,  even  amidst  the  tumult ;  —  "  Peace,"  he 
said,  "my  sister;  let  the  now  Superior  of  Saint  Mary's  himself  receive  and 
reply  to  the  grateful  acclamations  of  the  vassals,  who  come  to  celebrate  his 
installation. — And  then,  my  son,  forbear,  I  charge  thee,  to  touch  thy  earthly 
weapon ; — if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  our  protectress,  that  her  shrine  be  this  day 
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deaecrated  by  deeds  of  violence,  and  polluted  by  blood-shedding,  let  it  not, 
I  charge  thee,  happen  through  tbe  deed  of  a  Catholic  eon  of  tlie  church." 

The  noise  and  knocking  at  the  outer  gate  became  now  every  moment 
louder;  and  voices  wore  heard  impatiently  demanding  admittance.  The 
Abbot,  with  dignity,  and  with  a  stefi  vphioh  even  the  emergency  of  danger 
rendered  neither  faltering  nor  precipitate,  moved  towards  the  portal,  and 
demanded  to  know,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  who  it  was  that  disturbed  their 
■worship,  and  what  they  desired  ? 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  a  loud  laugh  from  without-.  At 
length  a  voice  replied,  "  We  deairo  entrance  into  the  church ;  and  when  the 
door  is  opened  you  wili  soon  see  who  we  are." 

"  By  whose  authority  do  you  require  entrnnoe  V  said  the  Father. 

"  By  authority  of  the  right  reverend  Lord  Abbot  of  Unreason,"  *  replied 

'  We  lABrnfrDmiiDlenftntlUKltf  ttam  tbB^afNHpDlBDIlBoiiapllTtB.tlqtUunBbQtaliDsL«9lflp1wtwBan 
(he  sublime  gnd  Tiillculnui;  inditn  HtraniitiiiafEtim  ■me  ntraine  tauiuUlArj  ^^iTi'T.^^^  ^^  tha  vlllJAI^ 
^Tjien  I'he  4olei1tilL^  and  grartlr  of  tiniB,  jAmx.  ud  dronmilaiioB,  mulH'  it  pecnUnrtrmiimtijer.    Sonie 

tif  bU  tbu  pomp,  ii]i»l((  urohltecliire.  una  ailernsl  iliiEtei  conlil  vlll  to  Uihih,  Iher  neTSTUieloa  eonoiisd. 
u»jinpB!lalMcaiiiiois,WUielrQlKBof  Ihorodeiulijar.wKo,  m  Klmort  allCaihoUe  Hranlosa.  flnjojod, «  at 
Isaa  uiiiinsi).  Chf  pnTil«[o  <if  mokiDC  sme  loril  of  the  nvell,  w&o.  BDdar  the  iiBniB  irf  tll8  AlllKif  of 

n.ocS  Iniilauim  of  the  HiSed  liMt  ilHl  (OBit  indMeiit  paiodiel  on^niM  0(U«.  i*imtJi.    The  ■°j°^V»_^ 

ii>  Uie  alnirnE^inBllij  nritb  "hich  Uiei'  endnred.  •aH  often  admired  the  rnm  nniBLa  whioli  ChsuiEr.  Oonbar, 
JWnacio.^miaeHo,  nil  cUiara.  oomposed  upm  die  Ijoi  mnrslB  of  the  dom.  II  HeiM  M  If  the  churohmen 
in  tmtn  iDEtiincB!  hid  onil«a»oiu*l  to  compnimiao  with  Iho  laity,  an]  airowHl  thoni  ooMmonallji  tup^aU^ 

!o'undSJ°of  iKffllinw  on  which  "b<  ireiUil  moh  Bo  imoiKiH  f.lirio  uf  ocpleHuUiiBl  powor. 

le:S°inSn'lii>o  of  dfahocBoiiiir  reliirii»  bj  Iheit  ftaOa,  wm  mm  paraoremfln  by  tlis  camniHi  peoplo  lu  n 

iiiodsof  teOi&iugtheiriiaEraisi^nifbrlhoKoinBnpnMlhoodaiidlarmoiniuiB.  

I  niB,T  obseneTlbr  eniDpIl',  the  case  of  >u  appeiitol  KnC  to  Bmbwldl  frara  Iho  Pmoato  of  Sahlt  Jndrewi, 


nti  jtMc'isa."  'fi"Iiram,  that  in  omH^nenm  of  a  wma  balwhtt  Mntm-  Uoonn 
1  the  u>id  BorlKwLok,  iBtton  of  eEDOiuDiaDlRotion  had  paued  aiAiaic  the  jBtier.  « 

u.  preienlcd  thew  laian'ta  Iho  snntosr  tha  chnn^nf  BnrlhwUili,  rotiiiriBi  htm  ta 
la  HTTicB  of  hiih  nmi.  ft  eeenn  Ibnt  the  inhabilanU  of  the  cailla  wan  nl  Ibia  tiina 
lie  irawt  of  eimting  tbo  Abbot  of  UnmHa,  a  •paoan  of  high  jioka.  in  which  ■  mlinlB 
pho, liha  tbe  Ltrid  of  UiSTnLfl  in  fii^and,  tornad  all  eon  of  lawnil  nmhontv.and  pur- 


I  bath,  Iho'latien  of  oxoommUDifiatioa  were  Lorn  to  pieoea,  and 
beiag  prtihably  of  oplDlna  tbot  It  leujih  pBTohniBut  waa  but 

_. .that  If  any  mora  aac 

pmaUia  mne  gato,'  1.1.  ES  tlu 


lunilBiHli  >VBsra«pellei1  tootf  tholotler^BDd  llwHUnwUM  wine,  and  dlniltudj 


IlarroeL    SliTah.  ue  rallijif^ot  beraire  ihrseLf  tn  thy  tei 


rh,  hold,  held,  goal  ^r.  SorfingDiBii ;  f  will  eat  it- 
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the  voice  from  without;  and,  from  the  laugh  which  followed,  it  seemed  as 
if  there  was  something  higlilj  ludicrous  couched  under  this  reply. 

"I  know  not,  and  seek  not  to  know,  your  meaning,"  replied  the  Abbot, 
"since  it  is  probably  a  rude  one.  But  begone,  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
leave  his  Bervants  in  peace.  I  speak  this,  as  having  lawful  authority  to 
command  here." 

"Open  the  door,"  said  another  rude  voice,  "and  we  will  try  titles  with 
you.  Sir  Monk,  and  show  you  a  superior  we  must  all  obey." 

"  Break  open  the  doors  if  he  dallies  any  longer,"  said  a  third,  "  and  down 
with  the  carrion  monks  who  would  bar  us  of  our  privilege  1"  A  general 
shout  followed.  "Ay,  ay,  our  privilege !  our  privilege  I  downwiththedoors, 
and  with  the  lurdp"'^  w.^.«i-.-   .f  »j — —  .-.-i —  ^ — „„:±,- —  ?t? 

The  knocking  w 
the  doors,  strong  as  they  w 
who  saw  resistance  would  1: 
assailants  by  an  attempt  at  offering  it,  besought  silence  earnestly,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained  a  hearing.  "My  children,"  said  he,  "I  will  save  you 
from  committing  a  great  sin.  The  porter  will  presently  undo  the  gate — he 
is  gone  to  fetch  the  keys — meantime  I  pray  you  to  consider  with  yourselves, 
if  you  are  in  a  state  of  mind  to  cross  tne  holy  threshold." 

"  Tiliyvally  for  your  papistry !"  was  answered  from  without ;  "  we  are  in 
the  mood  of  the  monks  wnen  they  are  merriest,  and  that  is  when  they  sup 
baef-brewis  for  lanten-kail.  So,  if  your  porter  hath  not  the  gout,  let  him 
come  speedily,  or  we  heave  away  readily. — Said  I  well,  oomnwes  V 

"  Bravely  said,  and  it  shall  be  as  bravely  done,"  said  the  multitude ;  and 
had  not  the  keys  arrived  at  that  moment,  and  the  porter  in  hasty  terror 
performed  his  office,  throwing  open  the  great  door,  the  populace  would  have 
saved  him  the  trouble.  The  instant  he  had  done  so,  the  affrighted  janitor 
fied,  like  one  who  has  drawn  the  bolta  of  a  flood-gate,  and  expects  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  irushing  inundation.  The  monks,  with  one  consent, 
had  withdrawn  themselves  behind  the  Abbots  who  alone  kept  his  station, 
about  three  yards  from  the  entrance,  showing  no  signs  of  fear  or  perturba- 
tion. His  brethren — partly  encouraged  by  his  devotion,  partly  ashamed  to 
desert  him,  and  partly  animated  by  a  sense  of  duty, —  remained  huddled 
close  together,  at  the  back  of  their  Superior.  There  was  a  loud  laugh  and 
huBia  when  the  doors  were  opened ;  but,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  no  crowd  of  enraged  assailants  rushed  into  the  church.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  cry  of  "A  haltl — a  halt  —  to  order,  my  masters !  and 
let  the  two  reverend  fathers  greet  each  other,  as  beseems  them." 

The  appearance  of  the  crowd  who  were  thus  called  to  order,  was  grotesque 
in  the  exteeme.  It  was  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children,  ludicrously 
disguised  in  various  habits,  and  presenting  groups  equally  diversified  and 
grotesque.  Here  one  fellow  with  a  horse's  head  painted  before  him,  and  a 
tail  behind,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  long  foot-cloth,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  hide  the  body  of  the  animal,  ambled,  caracoled,  pranced,  and 
plunged,  as  he  performed  the  celebrated  part  of  tiio  hobby-horse,*  so  often 


T(  ofSir  John  Ofieastle,  Ai 


nrinr  i°  >na  inmicvH  which  the  hobbj-hme  vu  etpuleil  Ca  etlAtil. 

Eiven  as  b  foil  acntnnM^lhi"  puesnt.  BDd  the  I>ati4>t>jn»  burKmanshlp  WEiidi  it  pn 

■uCSdcnt  li>  biriti  the  head  mud  hiiiiler  fdrla  uf  d  ^loCbt,  Lhe  gi]a<LrU]iDtluL  iletects  t 
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alluded  fo  In  our  Ancient  dniina ;  and  which  still  flourishes  on  the  stage  in 
the  hattle  that  conoladoa  Bayes's  tragedy.  To  rival  the  oddreSs  and  agility 
displayed  hy  this  charaetsr,  another  personage  advanced  in  the  more  forniida- 
hlc  character  of  a  huge  dragon,  with  gilded  wings,  open  jaws,  and  a  scarlet 
tongue,  cloven  at  the  end,  wTiich  made  various  efforts  to  overtake  and  devour 
a  l!td,  dressed  as  the  lovely  Sabsea,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  who  fled 
before  him ;  -while  a  martial  Saint  George,  grotesquely  armed  .with  a  goblet 
ft>r  a  helmet,  and  a  spit  for  a  lance,  ever  ana  anon  interfered,  and  compelled 
the  monster  to  relinquish  his  prey.  A  bear,  a  wolf,  nnd  one  or  two  other 
vrild  animals,  played  their  parte  with  the  discretion  of  Snug  the  joiner ;  for 
the  decided  prefereneo  which  they  gave  to  tho  use  of  their  hind  legs,  was 
EufGoient,  without  any  formal  annunciation,  to  assure  the  moat  timorous 
spectators  that  they  had  to  do  with  habitual  bipeds.  There  vras  a  group  of 
outlaws  with  Bobin  Hood  and  Little  John  at  their  head* — the  beat  repre- 


L»rliB.  "no  Ghnrcli  stihid  la  iny  waf.  BDd  J  toufmr  tinne  and  nay  coiDpiiiijr.  and  vent  tbitber.  (I  timucDt  1 
ouldhan  AiDiiilH^rsHtcoiHpuiv'UithschiiTclLjaiHlwhaDlcBriisllunirLacliDrcfadooni.wainKbiclisd, 
■muI  9Hli],—- Sir,  this  if  ■  bDSIa  dnf  with  iu.wb  ointuE  b&jir  yim  j  ItiiRobla  Hdu]^  day.   TIib  pamliArfl 

Bine  abroad  tantlwr  Air  RobiD  liiKid.  I  HvytiQ  let  them  nut'  I  wjta  Mn«  ttaarv  laiilTa  place  to  Robin 
iHid-  [Choadit  jn^roolieC  ahonid  havs  baan  resardBd.thoOKhlwalT  not:  but  it  waold  oiit  aarre.it  wa> 
/nine  ID  itiTB  plaoa  la  RohiD  Hood^  DWL  It  teiu>liiqsblivniau«r,ni7/iteQd*,]t]ii  awaaplaa  niBtTBr.afaeaTia 
marter,  a  faaaTie  iDattar.    (ladar  tha  praUma  for  aatherinff  for  Rofaia  Houd.  a  trajuair^  and  ■  cheit  to  por 

hiid  Aueii  fioTiipl  Jttdginebta  bi  it,  Co  prafer  !£itdD  Hood  Co  0(^^  wonL"^ifuftfip  £a(»Hr't  ir2M  iffrnofl  A«A^ 

Willie  the  'En^nh  Proteatanls  thni  ptaGMied  the  oorlqw^  pageant  Cq  the  praaahinff  of  their  awileaC 
Bi^bna,  the  Seoudfih  ealviaiitic  oieny.  with  the  eelebraled  JoHn  Knox  at  tlieir  head,  end  bached  hy  tho 
BOLhoriEj  iif  the  rnBElsfata*  of  EdinDur^h.  who  had  of  late  beea  ehoaeii  axnlaiiTaly  frvm  llijg  party,  A^nnd  it 
iiapiiasible  to  Doatnil  tbe  na^  of  tha  popaloca,  whan  they  BCteinptad  to  dopilTo  them  gf  tba  pn¥ilege  of  pra- 

(Sai.)  -  Vpiiu  the  JB  day  iif  Jam).  Arehnulde  rMvulu 
Adaiae  FuUart'tao,  hai^lies  or  the  taaiTDB,  cauait  ana  cnmi 
CtrplayinEinEdr.  withRoheneHdde.  to  waderly  tl    ^ 

tost  and  bailliH,  awl  ala  reqairit  John  Xnoi.  imniOer,  fbr  eachewtq^  <^  tumult,  id  guperceld  yo . 

Bhnu1dhedisponitrpoDD,yeaiuddeBooabaailcraltbinieD  tDUldcouvayillniyRlFei  quha  aaawerit.  yat  yai  cuid 
an  nay  atnjie  ya  areaatKiaa  of  jDitiae.    Qahaa  ye  tjuM  of  ye  laid  rnuer  nana  haujiiu  appmch^  am]  yat  ya 

Hiude'a tdasf'  apd  vyniyalr eaHlatariii  and  Avoraili jjaat  ta wappiDii,  aod yai  beak dowa ya  aatd  JibbaC  Bad 

yairini  aildnlreifcerpBlCtove  talhoyt.aDdl)eraHtha'Buay«waaateiket,aDdoniiawaraac<i]deettholteya 
IhaW,  thai  hraklbeaaidlolbaithdore  with  fiatra  barbatia,  par  Ibrca,  (the  nld  ptavaal  and  bailJiaa  lachand 

iDtbuit,  but  alsua  the  remaDent  pTesorMrlfl  beiuj  thelrlntill  i  and  tbia  doae.  tho  aaid  nniiliaaieo^  teivaaUt, 


yairini  andniraJfcerpBlCtave  talhnyt.aDdl)eraDatiio'Buayaewaaateiliet,aDdoniiawaraac<i]deetthoiteye 
IhaW,  thai  hraklbe  aaid  lolbaithdore  with  fintra  barbatia,  par  Ibrca,  (the  Aid  ptavaal  and  bailJiaa  iachan 

iDtbuJt,  but  alsua  the  remaDent  pTesDnarlfl  Itejaj  thelrintill  i  and  tbia  done,  tho  aaid  nniiliaaieo^  teivnoib 

Bamyna  on  thair  Doauaf  thiiirto  was  oluaet,  thai  putvp  uane  tlw  Hia  atroit  of  the  Bad  boanrtM  laHio  Caa- 

of  the  aaid  Alair.  Gathita.  paat  and  anterit  la  ttie  aaid  talhuytlaad  in  tlia  aaid  earvanElea  pasaan  vp  the  Hie 
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Bontation  eshibited  at  the  time  ;■  and  hq  great  wonder,  since  most  of  tho 
actorfl  were,  lay  profession,  the  banished'  men  and  thieves  whom  thej  pre- 
sented. Other  masqueraders  therewere,  of  a  less  marked  description.  Men 
were  disguised  asTvomen,  and  women  as  men  —  children  wore  the  drees  of 
aged  people,  and  tottered  with  crutch-sticks  in  their  hands,  furred  gowns  on 
their  little  baokn,  and  caps  on  their  round  heads — while  grandsires  assumed 
the  infantine  tone  as  well  as  the  dress  of  children.  Besides  these,  many 
had  their  faces  painted,  and  wore  their  shirts  over  the  rest  of  their  dress ; 
while  coloured  pasteboard  and  ribbons  furnislied  out  decorations  for  others. 
Those  who  wanted  all  these  properties,  blacked  their  faces,  and  turned  their 
jackets  inside  out ;  and  thus  tho  transmutation  of  tho  whole  assembly  into 
a,  set  of  mod  grotesque  mummers,  was  at  once  completed. 

The  pause  which  the  masqueraders  made,  wwtmg  apparently  for  si 

person  of  the  highest  authority  amongst  th  "  ' 

Ghurch  full  time  to  observe  all  these  absu 
comprehend  their  purpose  and  meaning. 

Few  readers  can  be  ignorant,  that  at  an  early  period,  and  during  the 
plenitude  of  her  power,  the  Church  of  Rome  not  only  connived  at,  but  even 
encouraged,  such  Saturnalian  licenses  as  the  inhabitants  of  Kennaquhair 
and  the  neighbourhood  had  now  in  hand,  and  that  the  vulgar,  on  such  occa^ 
sions,  were  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  by  a  number  of  gamhols, 
sometimes  puerile  and  ludicrous,  sometimes  immoral  and  profane,  to  indem- 
nify themselves  for  the  privations  and  penances  im-posed  on  them  at  other 
seasons.  But,  of  all  other  topics  for  burlesque  and  ridicule,  the  rites  and 
ceremonial  of  the  church  itself  were  most  frequently  resorted  to ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  with  the  approbation  of  the  clergy  themselves. 

While  the  hierarchy  flourished  in  full  glory,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
drenjied  the  consequences  of  suffering  the  people  to  become  so  irreverently 
familiar  with  things  sacred ;  they  then  imagined  the  laity  to  be  much  in 
the  condition  of  the  labourer's  horse,  which  does  not  submit  to  the  bridle 
and"  the  whip  with  greater  reluctance,  because,  at  rare  intervals,  he  is 
allowed  to  frolic  at  large  in  his  pasture,  and  fling  out  his  heels  in  clumsy 
gambols  at  the  master  who  usually  drives  him.  But,  when  tiroes  changed  — 
when  doubt  of  the  Boman  Catholic  doctrine,  and  hatred  of  their  priesthood, 
had  possessed  the  reformed  party,  the  clergy  discovered,  too  late,  that  no 
small  inconvenience  arose  from  the  established  practice  of  games  and  merry- 
makings, in  which  they  themselves,  and  all  the^  held  most  sacred,  were  made 
the  subject  of  ridicule.  It  then  became  obvious  to  duller  politicians  than 
the  Romish  churchmen,  that  the  same  actions  have  a  very  different  tendency 
when  done  in  the  spirit  of  sarcastic  insolence  and  hatred,  than  when  acted 
merely  in  exuberance  of  rude  and  uncontrollable  spirits.  They,  therefore, 
though  of  tho  latest,  endeavoured,  where  they  had  any  remaining  influence, 
to  discoura^  the  renewal  of  these  indecorous  festivities.  In  this  particular, 
the  Catholic  cler^  were  joined  by  most  of  the  reformed  preachers,  who 
were  more  shocked  at  the  profanity  and  immoraUty  of  many  of  these  exhi- 
bitions, than  disposed  to  profit  by  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  they  placed 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  observances.  But  it  was  long  ere  these  scan- 
dalous and  immoral  sports  could  be  abrogated;  —  the  rude  multitude  con- 
tinved  attaehcd  to  their  favourite  pastimes,  and,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  the  mitre  of  the  Catholic  —  the  rochet  of  the  reformed  bishop  — 
and  the  cloak  and  band  of  the  Calvinistic  divine  —  were,  in  turn,  compelled 
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to  give  place  l«  those  Jocular  personages,  the  Pope  of  Fools,  the  Boj-Bishop, 
and  the  Abbot  of  Unreason.* 

It  was  the  latter  personage  who  now.  in  full  costume,  made  his  approach 
to  the  great  door  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  accoutred  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  caricature,  or  practical  parody,  on  the  costume  and  attendants 
)f  the  rea!  Superior,  whom  ne  came  to  beard  on  the.verjday  of  his  installa- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  his  clergy,  and  in  the  chancel  of  his  church.  The 
mock  dignitary  was  a  Bfoutrmade  under-sized  fellow,  whose  thick  squab 
form  had  been  rendered  grotesque  by  a  supplemeotal  paunch,  well  stuffeij. 
He  wore  a  mitre  of  leather,  witn  the  front  like  a  grenadier's  cap,  adorned 
with  mock  embroidery,  and  trinkets  of  tin.  This  surmounted  a  visage,  the 
nose  of  which  was  the  most  prominent  feature,  being  of  unusual  size,  and 
at  least  as  richly  gemmed  as  his  head-gear.  His  robe  tvas  of  buckram,  and 
Ms  cope  of  canvass,  curiously  painted,  and  cut  into  open  work.  On  one 
shoulder  was  fixed  the  painted  figure  of  an  owl ;  and  he  bore  in  the  right 
hiind  his  pastoral  staff,  and  in  the  left  a  small  mirror  having  a  handle 
to  it,  thus  resembling  a  celebrated  jestei",  whose  adventures,  translated  into 
English,  were  whilom  extremely  popular,  and  which  may  still  be  procured 
in  black  letter,  for  about  one  sterling  pound  per  leaf. 

The  attendants  of  this  mock  dignitary  had  their  proper  dresses  and 
equipage,  bearing  the  same  burlesque  resemblance  to  the  officers  of  the 
Consent  which  their  leader  did  to  the  Superior.  They  followed  their 
leader  in  regular  procession,  and  the  motley  characters,  which  had  waited 
his  arrival,  now  crowded  into  the  church  in  his  train,  shouting  as  they 
came,—"  A  hall,  a  hall !  for  the  venerable  Father  Howleglas,  the  learned 
Monk  of  Misrule,  and  the  Eight  Reverend  Abbot  of  Unreason!" 

The  discordant   minstrelsy  of  every  kind   renewed   its   din ;   the  boys 
shrieked  and  bowled,  and  the  men  la  ghed  adhll      d       dthwm 
giggled  and  screamed,  and  the  be    ts  d        d  th    d  w  11  pp  d 

and  biased,  and  the  hobby-horse  a    gh  d  pra      d       d      p     d       d  th 
rest  frisked  and  frolicked,  clashing  th       hbldh  tthpe- 

ment,  till  it  sparkled  with  the  mark      f  th  g  t         pi 

It  was,  in  fine,  a  scene  of  ridicul  f  th  t  d    f      d  th 

made  the  eyes  giddy,  and  must  h  Itog  th        f         d       y      d  ff        t 

spectator;  the  monks,  whom  pers       I     pp    b  d 

that  much  of  the  popular  enjoyment  f    m  th       d 

against  them,  were,  moreover,  little  mf  t  d  by  th 
in  their  disguise,  the  mummers  wh  wh  p  d  d 
might,  on  slight  provocation,  turn  th       i    t      to  i 

to  those  practical  pleasantries,  whiu 
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the  frolicsome  and  mischievous  disposition  of  the  populi 

IB  landsmen  cast  upoi 
pilot  when  the  storm  is  at  the  highest — looks  which  express  Uiat  the; 


o  their  Abbot  amid  the  tumult,  with  saoh  looks  as  landsmen  cast  upc 


devoid  of  all  hope  arising  from  their  own  exertions,  and  not  very  confident 
in  any  success  likely  to  attend  those  of  their  Falinurus. 

The  Abbot  himself  seemed  at  a  stand ;  be  felt  no  fear,  but  he  was  sensible 
of  the  danger  of  expressing  his  rising  indignation,  which  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  suppress.  He  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand  as  if  commanding 
silence,  which  was  at  first  only  replied  to  by  redoubled  shouts,  and  peals 
of  wOd  laughter.  When,  however,  the  same  motion,  and  as  nearly  in  the 
samo  manner,  had  been  made  by  Howleglaa,  it  was  immediately  obeyed  by 
Ills  riotous  companions,  who  expected  fresh  food  for  mirth  in  the  conversa- 
tion betwixt  the  real  and  mock  Abbot,  having  no  small  confidence  in  the 
vulgar  wit  and  impudence  of  their  leader,  -  Accordingly,  they  began  to  shout, 
"  To  it,  fafhers — to  it !" — "  Fight  monk,  fight  madcap — Abbot  against  Abbot 
is  fiur  play,  and  so  is  reason  against  unreason,  and  malice  against  monkery  1" 
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"  Silence,  my  mates  1"  siid  Howleglaa  ;  "  cannot  two  learned  Fathers  of 
the  Church  hold  communion  together,  but  you  must  come  here  with  jour 
hear-garden  whoop  and  hollo,  as  if  you  were  hounding  forth  a  mastiff  upon 
a,  mad  bull?  I  say  silence  1  and  let  this  learned  Father  and  me  confer, 
touching  matters  affecting  our  mutual  state  and  authority." 

"Mj  children" — said  Father  Ambrose. 

"  My  children  too,  —  and  happy  children  they  are !"  said  his  burlesque 
counterpart;  "many  a  wise  child  knows  not  its  own  father,  and  it  is  well 
they  have  two  t«  choose  bctwistt" 

"  If  thou  haat  ought  in  thee,  save  seofEng  and  ribaldry,"  said  the  real 
Abbot,  "permit  me,  for  thine  own  soul's  sake,  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
these  misguided  men." 

"  Aught  in  me  but  scoffing,  sayest  thou !"  retorted  the  Abbot  pf  Unreason ; 
"why,  reverend  brother,  I  have  all  that  becomes  mine  office  at  this  time 
a-day — I  hare  beef,  ale,  and  brandy-wine,  with  other  condiments  not  worth 
mentioning;  and  for  speaking,  man  — why,  speak  away,  and  we  will  have 
turn  about,  like  honest  fellows." 

During  this  discussion  the  wrath  of  Magdalen  Orieme  had  risen  to  the 
uttermost ;  sho  approached  the  Abbot,  and  placing  herself  by  his  side,  said 
in  a.  low  and  jet  distinct  tone—"  Wake  and  arouse  thee.  Father— the  sword 
of  Saint  Peter  is  in  thy  hand  —  strike  and  avenge  Saint  Peter's  patrimony! 
-—Bind  them  in  the  chains  which,  being  riveted  by  the  church  on  earth,  are 
riveted  in  Heaven " 

"  Peace,  sister  1"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  let  not  their  madness  destroy  our  dis- 
cretion—  I  pray  thee,  peace,  and  let  me  do  mine  office.     It  is  the  first,  per- 
adventurs  it  may  be  the  last  time,  I  shall  he  called  on  to  discharge  it." 
^  "Nay,  my  holy  brother!"  said  Howleglns,  "I  rede  yqu,  take  the  holy 
sister's  advice — never  throve  convent  without  woman's  counsel." 

"  Peace,  vain  man  !"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  and  yon,  my  brethren " 

"Nay,  nay!"   said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  "no  speaking  to  the  lay 

Eeople,  until  you  have  conferred  with  your  brother  of  the  oowl.  I  swear 
y  bell,  book,  and  candle,  that  no  one  of  my  congregation  shall  listen  to 
one  word  jou  have  to  say ;  so  you  had  .as  well  address  yourself  to  me  who 
will." 

To  escape  a  conference  so  ludicrous,  the  Abbot  again  attempted  an  appeal 
to  what  respectful  feelings  might  yet  remain  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Halidome,  once  so  devoted  to  their  spiritual  Superiors.  Alas!  the  Abbot 
of  Unreason  had  only  to  flourish  his  mock  crosier,  and  the  whooping,  the 
hallooing,  and  the  dancing,  were  renewed  with  a  veliemenee  which  would 
have  defied  the  lungs  of  Stentor, 

"  And  now,  my  mates,"  said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  "  onco  again  dight 
your  gabs  and  be  hushed— let  us  see  if  the  Cock  of  Kennaquhair  will  fight 
or  flee  the  pit." 

There  was  again  a  dead  silence  of  oipeotation,  of  which  Father  Ambrose 
o  address  his  antagonist,  seeing  plainlv  that  he  could  gain 
a  other  terms.  "Wretched  manl"  said  he,  "hast  thou  no 
better  employment  for  thy  carnal  wit,  than  to  employ  it  in  leading  these 
blind  and  helpless  creatures  into  the  pit  of  utter  darkness?" 

"Truly,  my  brother,"  replied  Howleglas,  "I  can  sec  little  difference 
betwiit  your  employment  and  mine,  save  that  you  make  a  sermon  of  a  jest, 
and  1  make  a  jest  of  a  sermon." 

"  Unhappy  being,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  who  hast  no  better  subject  of  plea- 
santry than  that  which  should  make  thee  tremble  — no  sounder  jest  than 
thine  own  sins,  and  no  better  objects  for  laughter  than  those  who  can 
absolve  thee  from  the  guilt  of  them  !" 

"  Verily,  my  reverend  brother,"  said  the  mock  Abbot,  "  what  you  say 
might  be  true,  if,  in  laughing  at  hypocrites,  I  meant  to  laugh  at  religion. — 
Oh,  it  is  a  precious  thing  to  wear  a  long  dress,  with  a  girdle  and  a  cowl  — 
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we  become  a  holy  pillar  of  Mother  Church,  and  a  boy  must  not  play  at  ball 
against  the  walla  ior  fear,  of  breaking  a  painted  window !" 

"  And  will  you,  my  friends,"  said  the  Abbot,  looking  round  and  speaking 
with  a  vehemence  which  secured  him  a  tranquil  audience  for  some  time,  — ■ 
"  will  you  suffer  a  profane  buffoon,  within  the  very  oburch  of  God,  to  insult 
his  ministers?  Many  of  you  —  all  of  you,  perhaps — -have  lired  under  my 
holy  predooessors,  who  were  called  upon  to  rule  in  this  church  where  I  am 
called  upon  to  suffer.  If  you  have  worldly  goods,  they  are  their  gift ;  and, 
when  you  scorned  not  to  accept  better  gifts  — the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of 
the  church — were  they  not  ever  at  your  command ! — did  we  not  pray  while 
you  were  jovial— wake  while  you  slept?" 

"  Some  of  the  good  wives  of  the  Halidome  were  wont  to  say  so,"  s^d  tho 
Abbot  of  Unreason ;  but  his  jest  met  in  this  instance  but  alight  applause, 
and  Father  Ambrose,   having  gained  a  moment's  attention,  hastened  to 

■'  What!"  said  he;  "and  is  this  grateful  —  is  it  seemly— is  it  honest  —  to 
assail  with  scorn  a  fevf  old  men,  from  whose  predecessors  you  hold  all,  and 
whose  only  wish  is  to  die  in  peace  among  these  fragments  of  what  was  once 
tho  light  of  the  land,  and  whose  daily  prayer  is,  that  they  may  be  removed 
ere  that  hour  conies  when  the  last  spark  shall  be  ostinguiahed,  and  the  land 
left  in  the  darkness  which  it  has  chosen  rather  than  light!  We  have  not 
turned  against  you  the  edge  of  the  spiritual  sword,  to  revenge  our  temporal 

Sersecution ;  the  t«mpest  of  your  wrath  hath  despoiled  us  of  land,  and 
eprived  ub  almost  of  our  daily  food,  but  we  have  not  repaid  it  with  the 
thunders  of  eioommunication  —  we  only  pray  your  leave  to  live  and  die 
within,  the  church  which  is  our  own,  invoking  God,  our  Lady,  and  the  Holy 
Saints  to  pardon  your  sins,  and  our  own,  undisturbed  by  seurril  buffoonery 
and  blasphemy." 

This  speech,  so  different  in  tone  and  termination  from  that  which  tho 
crowd  had  expected,  produced  an  effect  upon  their  feelings  unfavourable  to 
the  prosecution  of  their  frolic.  The  morris- dancers  stood  still  —  the  hobby- 
horse surceased  his  capering — pipe  and  tabor  were  mute,  and  "  silence,  like 
a  heavy  cloud,"  seemed  to  aescend  on  the  once  noisy  rabble.  Several  of 
the  beasts  were  obviously  moved  to  compunction ;  the  bear  could  not  restrain 
his  sobs,  and  a  huge  fox  was  observed  to  wipe  his  eyes  with  his  tail.  But 
in  especial  the  dragon,  lately  bo  formidably  rampant,  now  relaxed  the  terror 
of  his  claws,  uncoiled  his  tremendous  rings,  and  grumbled  out  of  his  fiery 
throat  in  a  repentant  tone,  "By  the  mass,  I  thoughC  no  harm  in  exercising 
our  old  pastime,  but  an  I  had  thought  the  good  Father  would  have  taken  it 
so  to  heart,  I  would  as  soon  have  played  your  devil,  as  your  driigon." 

In  this  momentary  pause,  the  Abbot  stood  amongst  the  miscellaneous 
and  grotesque  forms  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  triumphant  as  Saint 
Anthony,  in  Callot's  Temptations;  but  Howleglas  would  not  so  resign  his 
purpose. 

"And  how  now,  my  masters!"  said  he,  "is  this  fair  play  or  no?  Have 
you  not  clioaen  me  Abbot  of  Unreason,  and  is  it  lawful  for  any  of  you  to 
listen  to  common  sense  tc-day  ?  Was  I  not  formally  elected  by  you  in 
solemn  chapter,  held  in  Luokie  Martin's  change-house,  and  will  you  now 
desert  me,  and  give  up  your  old  pastime  and  privilege  ?  Play  out  the  play 
— and  he  that  speaks  the  nest  word  of  sense  or  reason,  or  bids  us  think  or 
consider,  or  the  like  of  that,  which  befits  not  the  day,  I  will  have  him 
solemnly  ducked  in  the  mill-dam !" 

The  rabble,  mutable  as  usual,  huzzaed,  the  pipe  and  tabor  struck  up,  the 
hobby-horse  pranced,  the  beasts  roared,  and  even  the  repentant  dragon 
bpgan  again  to  coil  up  his  spires,  and  prepare  himself  for  fresh  gambols. 
But  the  Abbot  might  still  have  overcome,  by  his  eloquence  and  his  entrea- 
ties, the  malicious  designs  of  the  revellers,  had  not  Dame  Magdalen  Gneme 
given  loose  to  the  indignation  which  she  had  long  suppressed. 
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" Scoffers,"  she  said,  "and  men  of  Belial  —  Blasphemons' heretics,  and 
truculent  tjranfa " 

"  Your  patience,  my  sister,  I  entreat  and  I  command  you  I"  said  thft 
Abbot;  "let  me  do  my  duty— disturb  me  not  in  mine  office!" 

But  Dame  Magd,^len  continued  to  thunder  forth  her  threats  in  the  name 
of  Popes  and  Councils,  and  in  the  namo  of  every  Saint,  from  St.  Michael 
downward. 

"  My  comrades  I"  said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  "  this  good  damo  hath  not 
spoken  a  single  word  of  reason,  and  therein  may  esteem  herself  free  from 
the  law.  But  what  she  spoke  was  meant  for  reason,  and,  therefore,  unless 
she  confoasea  and  avouches  all  which  she  has  said  to  be  nonsense,  it  shall 
pass  for  such,  so  far  as  to  incur  our  statutes.  Wherefore,  holy  dame,  pil- 
CTim,  or  abbess,  or  whatever  thou  art,  be  mute  with  thy  mummery  or  beware 
uie  mill-dam.  We  will  have  neitJier  spiritual  nor  temporal  scolds  in  oui 
Diocese  of  Unreason  I" 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  extended  his  hand  towards  the  old  woman,  while  his 
followers  shoated,  "  A  doom — a  doom  !"  and  prepared  to  second  his  purpose, 
when  lo !  it  was  suddenly  frustrated.  Holand  Gra;me  had  witnessed  with 
indignation  the  insnlts  offered  to  his  old  spiritual  preceptor,  but  yet  had  wit 
enough  fo  reflect  he  could  render  him  no  assistance,  but  might  well,  by 
ineffective  interference,  make  matters  worse.  But  when  he  saw  his  aged 
relative  in  danger  of  personal  violence,  he  gave  way  to  the  natural  impetu- 
osity of  his  temper,  and,  stepping  forward,  struck  his  poniard  into  the 
tody  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  whom  the  blow  instantly  prostrated  on 
the  pavement. 
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L  shout  of  vengeance  was  raised  by  the  revellers,  whose  sport 
was  thus  so  fearfully  interrupted ;  but  for  an  instant,  the  want  of  weapons 
amongst  the  multitude,  as  well  as  the  inflamed  features  add  brandished 
poniard  of  Roland  Grteme,  kept  them  at  hay,  while  the  Abbot,  horror- 
struck  at  the  violence,  implored,  with  uplifted  hands,  pardon  for  blood- 
shed committed  within  the  sanctuary.  Magdalen  Grajme  alone  expressed 
triumph  in  the  blow  her  descendant  had  dealt  to  the  scoffer,  miiea,  how- 
ever, with  a  wild  and  anxious  expression  of  terror  for  her  grandson's  safety. 
"Let  him  perish,"  she  said,  "in  his  blasphemy— let  him  die  on  the  holy 
pavement  which  he  has  insulted  I" 

But  the  ra^e  of  the  multitude,  the  grief  of  the  Abbot,  the  exultation  of 
the  enthusiastic  Magdalen,  were  all  mistimed  and  unnecessary,  llowleglaa, 
mortally  wounded  as  he  was  supposed  to  he,  sprung  alertly  up  from  the 
fioor,  calling  aloud,  "  A  miracle,  a  miracle,  my  masters  I  as  brave  a  miracle 
as  ever  was  wrought  in  the  kirk  of  Kennaquhair.  And  I  charge  you,  my 
masters,  as  your  lawfully  chosen  Abbot,  that  you  touch  no  one  without  my 
comniand — You,  wolf  and  bear,  will  guard  this  pragmatic  youth,  but  with- 
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out  hurting  him  —  And  you,  reverend  brother,  will,  with  your  comrades, 
withdraw  to  your  cells ;  ibr  our  conference  has  ended  like  all  conferences, 
leaving  each  of  his  own  mind,  aa  before ;  and  if  wo  fight,  both  you,  and 
your  brethren,  and  the  Kirk,  will  have  the  worst  on't — Wherefore,  pack  up 
you  pipes  and  begone." 

The  hubbub  was  beginning  ^ain  to  awaken,  but  still  Father  Ambroso 
hesitated,  as  uncertain  to  what  path  bia  duty  called  him,  whether  to  fa^ie 
out  the  present  storm,  or  to  reserve  himself  ibr  a  better  moment.  Ilis 
brother  of  Unreason  observed  his  difficulty,  and  said,  in  a  tone  more  natural 
and  less  afiected  than  that  with  which  he  had  hitherto  sustained  his  char- 
acter, "We  came  hither,  my  good  sir,  more  in  mirth  than  in  mischief — our 
bark  is  worse  than  our  bite  —  and,  especially,  we  mean  you  no  personal 
harm  —  wherefore,  draw  off  while  the  play  is  good ;  for  it  is  ill  whistling 
for  a  hawk  when  she  is  once  on  the  soar,  and  worse  to  snatch  the  quarry 
from  the  ban-dog  —  Let  these  fellows  once  begin  their  brawl,  and  it  will  be 
too  much  for  madness  iteelf,  let  alone  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  lure." 

The  brethren  crowded  around  Father  Ambrosius,  and  joined  in  urging 
him  to  give  place  to  the  torrent.     The  present  revel  was,  they  said    an 
ancient  custom  which   his   predecessors   had   permitted,   and     Id  F  th 
Nicholas    himself   had   played    the    dragon   in    the   days    of  th      ibb  t 

"  And  we  now  reap  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  they  have  so         d       dly 
sown,"  said  Ambrosius;  "they  taught  men  to  make  a  mock    f  wh  t 
holy,  what  wonder  that  the  descendants   of  scoffers  become      bb  d 

plunderers  ?  But  be  it  as  you  list,  my  brethren — move  towards  th  d  to 
—  And  you,  dame,  I  command  you,  by  the  authority  which  I  havo  over 
you,  and  by  your  respect  for  that  youth's  safety,  that  you  go  with  us  with- 
out farther  speech — Yet,  stay — what  are  your  intentions  towards  that  youth 
whom  you  detain  prisoner  ? — Wot  ye,"  he  continued,  addressing  Howloglas 
in  a  stern  tone  of  voice,  "that  ho  bears  the  livery  of  the  House  of  Avenelf 
They  who  fear  not  the  anger  of  Heaven,  may  at  least  dread  the  wrath  of 

"  Cumber  not  yourself  concerning  him,"  answered  Howleglas,  "  we  know 
right  well  who  and  what  he  is." 

"  Let  me  pray,"  said  the  Abbot,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  "  that  you  do  him 
no  wrong  for  the  rash  deed  which  he  attempted  in  his  imprudent  zeal." 

"  I  say,  cumber  not  yourself  about  it,  father,"  answered  Howleglas,  "  but 
move  off  with  your  train,  male  and  femaie,  or  I  will  not  undertime  to  save 
yoniJer  she-saint  from  the  ducking-stool — And  as  for  bearing  of  malicp,  my 
stomach  has  no  room  for  it ;  it  is,"  he  added,  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
portly  beliy,  "too  well  bumbasted  out  with  straw  and  buckram — gramercy 
fo  them  both  —  they  kept  out  that  madcap's  da^er  as  well  as  a  Milan 
corslet  could  have  done." 

In  fact,  the  home-driven  poniard  of  Roland  Graeme  had  lighted  upon  the 
BtufBng  of  the  fictitious  paunch,  which  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  wore  as  a 

Eart  of  his  characteristic  dress,  and  it  was  only  the  force  of  the  blow  which 
ad  prostrated  that  reverend  person  on  the  ground  for  a  moment. 
Satisfied  in  some  degree  by  this  man's  assurances,  and  compelled  io  give 
way  to  superior  force,  the  Abbot  Ambrosius  retired  from  the  Church  at  the 
head  of  the  monks,  and  left  the  court  free  for  the  revellers  to  work  their 
will.  'But,  wild  and  wilful  as  these  rioters  were,  they  accompanied  the 
retreat  of  the  religionists  with  none  of  those  shouts  of  contempt  and  derision 
with  which  they  had  at  first  hailed  them.  The  Abbot's  discourse  had 
afiected  some  of  them  with  remorse,  others  with  shame,  and  all  with  a 
transient  degree  of  respect.  They  remained  silent  until  the  last  monk  had 
disappeared  through  the  side-door  which  communicated  with  their  dwelling- 
place,  and  even  then  it  cost  some  eshortations  on  the  part  of  Howleglas, 
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some  caprioles  of  tho  hobbj-horse,  and  some  wallops  of  the  dragon,  to 
rOQHO  once  more  the  rebuked  spirit  of  revelry. 

"And  how  now,  my  masterB?"  said  the  Abbot  of  Unreaaon;  "and 
wherefore  look  on  me  with  each  blank  Jaok-a-Lent  visages  ?  Will  you  lose 
your  old  pastime  for  an  old  wife's  tale  of  saints  and  purgatory  ?  Why,  I 
thought  jou  would  have  made  all  split  long  since  ~  Come,  strike  up,  tabor 
and  harp,  strike  up,  fiddle  and  rebeck — dance  and  be  merrjr  to-day,  and  let 
care  come  to-morrow.  Bear  and  wolf,  look  to  your  prisoner  —  prance, 
hobby  — hiss,  dragon,  and  halloo,  boys  —  we  grow  older  every  moment  we 
stand  idle,  and  life  is  too  short  to  be  spent  in  ploying  mumchonce." 

This  pithy  exhortation  was  attended  with  the  e£Fect  desired.  They  fumi- 
gated the  Church  with  burnt  wool  and  feathers  instead  of  incense,  put  foul 
water  into  the  holy-water  basins,  and  celebrated  a  parody  on  the  Church- 
service,  the  mock  Abbot  officiating  at  the  altar ;  they  sung  ludicrous  and 
indecent  parodies,  to  the  tunes  of  church  hymns;  th'ey  violated  whatevet 
Testments  or  vessels  belonging  to  the'Abbey  they  could  lay  their  hand& 
upon  ;  and,  playing  every  freak  which  the  whim  of  the  moment  could  sug- 
gest to  their  wild  caprice,  at  length  they  fell  to  more  lasting  deeds  of  demo- 
lition, pulled  down  and  destroyed  some  carved  wood-work,  dashed  out  the 
painted  windows  which  had  escaped  former  violence,  aud  in  thair  rigorous 
search  after  sculpture  dedicated  to  idolatry,  began  to  destroy  what  orna- 
ments yet  remained  entire  upon  the  tombs,  and  around  the  cornices  of  the 
pillars. 

The  spirit  of  demolition,  like  other  tastes,  increases  by  indulgence  ;  from 
these  lighter  attempts  at  mischief,  the  more  tumultuous  part  of  the  meeting 
began  to  meditate  destruction  on  a  more  extended  scale  — "  Let  us  heave  io 
down  altogether,  the  old  crow's  nest,"  became  a  general  cry  among  them ; 
"it  has  served  the  Pope  and  his  rooks  too  long;"  and  up  they  struck  a 
ballad  which  was  then  popular  among  the  lower  classes.* 


Thundering  out  this  chorus  of  a  notable  hunting  song,  which  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  some  polemical  poet,  the  followers  of  the  Abbot 
of  Unreason  were  turning  overv  moment  more  tumultuous,  and  getting  be- 
yond the  management  even  of  that  reverend  prelate  himself,  when  a  knight 
in  ftill  armour,  followed  by  two  or  three  men-at-arms,  entered  tho  church, 
and  in  a  stern  voice  commanded  them  to  forbear  their  riotous  mummery. 

His  visor  was  up,  but  if  it  had  been  lowered,  the  cognizance  of  the  holly- 
hi-anch  sufficiently  distingnished  Sir  Ilalbert  Glendinning,  who,  on  his 
homeward  road,  was  passing  through  the  village  of  Kennaquhair:  and 
moved,  perhaps,  by  anxiety  for  his  brother's  safety,  had  como  directly  to 
the  church  on  hearing  of  the  uproar. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,"  he  said,  "my  masters?  are  ye  Christian 
men,  and  the  king's  subjects,  and  yet  waste  and  destroy  church  and  chancel 
like  so  many  heaOiens?" 

All_  stood  silent,  though  doubtless  there  were  several  disappointed  and 
surprised  at  receiving  chiding  instead  of  thanks  from  so  aealous  a  protes- 
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The  dragon,  indeed,  did  at  length  take  upon  hitn  to  ho  spokesman,  and 
growled  from  the  depth  of  his  painted  maw,  that  they  did  but  sweep  Popery 
out  of  the  church  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

"What!  my  friends,"  replied  Sir  Ilalbert  Glendinning,  "think  you  this 
mumming  and  masking  has  not  more  of  Popery  in  it  than  have  these  stone 
walls?  Take  the  leprosj  out  of  your  flesh,  before  you  speak  of  purifyine 
stone  walls — a^ate  your  insolent  license,  which  leads  but  to  idle  vanity  and 
sinfu!  excess ;  and  know,  that  what  you  now  practise,  is  one  of  the  profane 
and  unseemly  sports  introduced  by  the  priests  of  Rome  themselveB,  to  mis- 
lead and  to  brutify  the  souls  which  fell  into  their  net." 

"  Marry  come  up — are  you  there  with  your  hears  ?"  muttered  the  dragon, 
with  a  draoonio  suUenaess,  which  was  in  good  keeping  with  his  character, 
"  we  had  as  good  have  been  Romans  still,  if  we  are  to  have  no  freedom  in 

"  Dost  Uiou  reply  to  me  so !"  said  Halbert  Glendinning ;  "  or  is  there  any 
pastime  in  grovelling  on  the  ground  there  like  a  gigantic  kail-worm?  —  Got 
out  of  thy  painted  ease,  or,  by  my  knighthood,  I  ■will  treat  you  like  the 
beast  and  reptile  you  have  made  yourself." 

"Beast  and  reptile?"  retorted  the  offended  dragon,  "setting  aside  your 
knighthood,  I  hold  myself  as  well  a  born  man  as  thyself." 

"uie  Knight  made  no  answer  in  words,  but  bestowed  two  such  blows  with 
the  butt  of  his  lance  on  the  petulant  dragon,  that  had  not  the  hoops  which 
constituted  the  ribs  of  the  machine  been  pretty  strong,  they  would  hardly 
have  saved  liioso  of  the  actor  from  being  broken.  In  all  haste  the  masker 
crept  out  of  bis  disguise,  unwilling  to  aoide  a  third  buffet  from  the  lance 
of  ffie  enraged  Knight.  And  when  the  es-dragon  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
church,  he  presented  to  Halbert  Glendinning  the  well-known  countenance 
of  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst,  an  ancient  comrade  of  his  own,  ere  ftte  had 
raised  him  so  high  above  the  rank  to  which  he  was  born.  The  clown  looked 
sulkily  upon  the  Knight,  as  if  to  upbraid  him  for  his  violence  towards  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  Glendinning  s  own  good-nature  reproached  him  for 
the  violence  he  had  acted  upon  him. 

"  I  did  wrong  to  strike  thee,"  he  said,  "  Dan ;  but  in  truth,  I  knew  thee 
not— thoa  wert  ever  a  mad  fellow — oome  to  Aveoel  Castle,  and  we  shall  see 
how  my  hawks  fly." 

"  And  if  we  show  him  not  falcons  that  will  mount  aa  merrily  as  rockets," 
said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  "  I  would  your  honour  laid  as  hard  on  my 
bones  as  you  did  on  his  eren  now." 

"  How  now,  Sir  Knave,"  said  the  Knight,  "  and  what  has  brought  you 
hither?" 

The  Abbot,  hastily  ridding  himself  of  the  false  nose  which  mystified  his 
physiognomy,  and  tlie  supplementary  belly  which  made  up  his  disguise, 
stood  before  his  master  in  his  real  character,  of  Adam  Woodcock,  the  fal- 
coner of  Avenel. 

"  How,  varlet  I"  siud  the  Knight ;  "  hast  thou  dared  to  come  here  and  dis- 
turb the  very  house  my  brother  was  dwelling  in?" 

"  And  it  was  even  for  that  reason,  craving  your  honour's  pardon,  that  I 
came  hither — for  I  heard  the  country  was  to  be  up  to  choose  an  Abbot  of 
Unreason,  and  sure,  thought  I,  I  that  can  sing,  dance,  leap  backwards  over 
a  broadsword,  and  am  as  good  a  fool  as  ever  sought  promotion,  have  all 
chance  of  carrying  the  office ;  and  if  I  gain  my  election,  I  may  stand  his 
honour's  brother  in  some  stead,  supposing  things  fall  roughly  out  at  tJio 
Kirk  of' Saint  Mary's," 

"  Thou  art  but  a  cogging  knave,"  said  Sir  Halbert,  "  and  well  I  wot,  thas 
love  of  ale  and  brandy,  besides  the  humour  of  riot  and  frolic,  would  draw 
theo  a  mile,  when  love  of  my  house  would  not  bring  thee  a  yard.  But,  go 
to- — -carry  thy  roisterers  elsewher.e  —  to  the  alehouse  if  they  list,  and  there 
(,re  crowns  to  pay  your  charges — make  out  the  day's  madness  without  doing 

Vol.  v.— 23  2e3 
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more  mischief,  and  bo  wise  men  to-morrow  —  and  hereafter  learn  to  serve  a 
good  cause  better  tiian  bj  acting  like  buffoons  or  ruffians." 

Obedient  to  hia  maater'a  mandate,  tlie  falconer  was  collecting  his  dis- 
couraged followers,  and  whispering  into  their  ears — "  Awaj,  away — tace  ia 
Liitin  for  a  candle — never  mind  the  good  Knight's  puritanism — wo  will  play 
the  frolic  out  over  a  stand  of  double  aie  in  Dame  Martin  the  Brewster's 
barn-jard — draw  off,  harp  and  tabor— bagpipe  and  drum— mum  till  you  are 
out  of  the  charoh-yard,  then  let  the  welkin  ring  again — move  on,  wolf  and 
bear — keep  the  hind  legs  till  you  cross  the  kirk-stile,  and  then  show  your- 
selves beasts  of  mettle  —  what  devil  sent  him  here  to  spoil  our  holiday ! — 
but  anger  him  not,  my  hearts  ;  his  lance  is  no  goose-feather,  as  Dan's  riba 

"  By  my  soul,"  swd  Dan, ''  had  it  been  another  than  my  ancient  comrade, 
I  would  have  made  my  father's  old  fos*  fly  about  hia  ears  I" 

"Hush!  hushl  man,"  replied  Adam  Woodcock,  "not  a  word  that  way, 
as  you  value  the  safety  of  your  bones — what  man  ?  we  must  take  a  clink  as 
it  passes,  so  it  is  not  bestowed  in  downright  ill-will." 

"But  I  will  take  no  such  thing,"  said  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst,  suddenly 
resisting  the  efforts  of  Woodcock,  who  was  dr^ging  him  out  of  the  church ; 
when  tiie  quick  military  eye  of  Sir  Halbert  Glen  dinning  detecting  Roland 
Grseme  hetwist  his  two  guards,  the  Knight  exclaimed,  "So  ho !  falconer, — 
Woodcock, — knave,  host  thou  brought  ray  Lady's  page  in  mine  own  livery, 
to  assist  at  this  hopeful  revel  of  thine,  with  your  wolves  and  bears  7  Since 
you  were  at  such  mummings,  you  might,  if  you  would,  have  at  least  saved 
the  credit  of  my  household,  by  dressing  him  up  as  a  jackanapes — bring  him 
hither,  fellows!" 

Adam  Woodcock  was  too  honest  and  downright,  to  permit  blame  to  light 
upon  the  youth,  when  it  was  undeserved.  "  I  swear,"  he  said,  "  by  Saint 
Martin  of  Builionsf " 

"  And  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  Saint  Martin  ?" 

"  Nay,  little  enough,  sir,  unless  when  he  sends  such  rainy  days  that 
we  cannot  fly  a  hawk  —  but  I  say  to  your  worshipful  knighthood,  that  as  I 

"  As  you  are  a  false  varlet,  had  been  the  better  obtestation." 

"  Nay,  if  your  knighthood  allows  me  not  to  speak,"  said  Adam,  "  I  can 
hold  my  tongue— hut  the  boy  came  not  hither  by  my  bidding,  for  all  that." 

"  But  to  gratify  his  own  malapert  pleasure,  I  warrant  me,"  said  Sir  Hal- 
bert Glendinnin^ — "Come  hither,  young  springald,  and  toll  me  whether 
you  have  your  mistress's  license  to  be  so  far  absent  from  the  castle,  or  to 
dishonour  my  livery  by  mingling  in  such  a  May-game?" 

"  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,"  answered  Roland  Grceme  with  steadiness,  "I 
have  obtaitied  the  permission,  or  rather  the  commands,  of  your  lady,  to 
dispose  of  my  tjme  hereafter  according  to  my  own  pleasure.  I  have  been 
a  most  unwilling  spectator  of  this  May-game,  since  it  is  your  pleasure  so  to 
call  it;  and  I  only  wear  your  livery  until  I  can  obtain  clothes  which  bear 
no  such  badge  of  servitude." 

"  How  am  I  to  understand  this,  young  man  V  said  Sir  Halbert  Glendin- 
ning;  "speak  plainly,  for  lam  no  reader  of  riddles. — Thatmy  lady  favoured 
thee,  I  know.  What  hast  thou  done  to  disoblige  her,  and  occasion  thy  dis- 
missal?" 

"  Nothing  to  speak  of,"  said  Adam  Woodcock,  answering  for  the  boy  — 
"  a  foolish  quarrel  with  me,  which  was  more  foolishly  told  over  again  to  my 
honoured  lady,  cost  the  poor  boy  his  place.  For  my  part,  I  will  say  freely, 
that  J  was  wrong  from  beginning  to  end,  except  about  the  washing  of  the 
eyas's  moat.     There  I  stand  to  it  that  I  was  right." 
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With  that,  the  good-natured  falconer  repeated  to  hia  master  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  squabble  which  had  brought  Roland  Grienio  into  disgrace  with 
hie  mititress,  but  in  a  tnauner  bo  favourable  for  the  page,  that  Sir  Halbert 
could  not  hut  suspect  his  generous  motive. 

"  Thou  art  a  good-naturod  fellow,"  he  said,  "  Adam  Woodcock." 
"  As  ever  had  falcon  upon  fist,"  said  Adam ;  "  and,  for  that  matter,  so  is 
Master  Roland ;  but,  being  half  a  gentleman  by  his  ofGce,  his  blood  I3  sooa 

"Well,"  eaid  Sir  Ilalberf^  "be  it  aa  it  -will,  my  lady  has  acted  hastily,  for 
thiswaa  no  great  matter  of  offence  to  discard  the  lad  whom  she  had  trained 
up  for  years;  hut  he,  I  doubt  not,  made  it  woree  by  hia  prating  —  it  jumps 
well  with  a  purpose,  however,  which  I  had  in  my  mind.  Draw  off  these 
people,  Woodcock,  —  and  you,  Roland  Grseme,  attend  me." 

Ihe  page  followed  him  in  silence  into  the  Abbot's  house,  where,  stepping 
into  the  first  apartment  which  he  found  open,  he  commanded  one  of  his 
attendants  to  let  hia  brother.  Master  Edward  Glendinning,  know  that  he 
desired  to  speak  with  him.  The  men-at-arms  went  gladly  off  to  join  their 
comrade,  Adam  Woodcock,  and  the  jolly  crew  whom  he  had  assembled  at 
Dame  Martin's,  tbe  hostler's  wife,  and  the  Page  and  Knight  were  left  alone 
in  tbe  apartment.  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  paced  the  floor  for  a  moment  in 
silence  and  then  thua  addressed  his  attendant — 

"  Thou  niayest  have  remarked,  stripling,  that  I  have  but  seldom  distin- 
tinguished  thee  by  much  notice;  —  I  see  Siy  colour  rises,  but  do  not  speak 
till  thou  hearest  me  out.  I  say  I  have  never  much  distinguished  thee,  not 
because  I  did  not  see  that  in  thee  which  I  might  well  have  praised,  but 
because  I  saw  something  blameable,  which  auch  prwses  might  have  made 
worse.  Thy  mistress,  dealing  according  to  her  pleasure  in  her  own  house- 
hold, as  no  one  had  better  reason  or  title,  had  picked  thee  from  the  rest,  and 
treated  thee  more  like  a  relation  than  a  domestic ;  and  If  thou  didst  show 
some  vanity  and  petulance  under  such  distinction,  it  were  injustice  not  (« 
say  that  thou  hast  profited  both  in  thy  esercises  and  in  thy  breeding,  and 
hast  shown  many  sparkles  of  a  gentle  and  manly  spirit!  Moreover,  it  wore 
ungenerous,  having  bred  thee  up  freakish  and  fiery,  to  dismiss  thee  to  want 
or  wandering,  for  showing  that  very  peevishness  and  impatience  of  disci- 
pline which  arose  from  thy  too  delicate  nurture.  Therefore,  and  for  the 
credit  of  my  own  household,  I  am  determined  to  retain  thee  in  my  train, 
until  I  can  honourably  dispose  of  thee  elsewhere,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
thy  going  through  the  world  with  credit  to  the  house  that  brought  thee  up." 

if  there  was  something  in  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning's  speech  which  nat- 
tered Roland's  pride,  there  was  also  much  that,  according  to  his  mode  of 
thinking,  was  an  alloy  to  the  compliment.  And  yet  his  conscience  instantly 
told  him  that  ho  ought  to  accept,  with  gratefof  deference,  the  offer  which 
was  made  him  by  the  husband  of  his  kind  protectress ;  and  hia  prudence, 
however  slender,  could  not  but  admit  he  should  enter  the  world  under  very 
different  auspices  as  a  retainer  of  Sir  Ilalbert  Glendinning,  so  famed  for 
wisdom,  courage,  and  influence,  from  those  under  which  iie  might  partake 
the  wanderings,  and  become  an  agent  in  the  visionary  schemes,  for  such 
they  appeared  to  him,  of  Magdalen,  hia  relative.  Stiil,  a  strong  reluctance 
to  ro-enter  a  service  from  which  he  had  been  dismissed  with  contempt,  almost 
counterbalanced  tliese  considerations. 

Sir  Halbert  looked  on  the  youth  with  surprise,  and  resumed — "  You  seem 
to  hesitate,  young  man.  Are  your  own  prospects  so  inviting,  that  you  should 
pause  ere  you  accept  those  which  I  should  offer  b>  you?  or,  must  I  remind 
you  that,  although  you  have  offended  ^our  benefactress,  even  to  the  point 
of  her  dismissing  you,  yet  I  am  convinced,  tlio  knowledge  that  you  have 
gone  unguided  osi  your  own  wild  way,  into  a  world  so  disturbed  as  ours  of 
Scotland,  cannot,  in  the  upshot,  but  give  her  sorrow  and  pain  ;  from  which 
it  is,  in  gratitude,  your  duty  t;)  preserve  her,  no  less  than  it  i"  ' 
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wisdom  your  duty  to  accept  my  offered  protection,  for  your  own  sake,  where 
body  and  soul  are  alike  endangered,  should  you  refuse  it." 

Boiond  Grseme  replied  in  a  respectful  tone,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
some  spirit,  "  I  am  not  ungratefu!  for  such  countenance  as  has  been  afforded 
me  by  the  Lord  of  Avenei,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  I 
have  not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  utterly  beneath  hia  observation,  as  I  had 
thought — ^And  it  is  only  needful  to  show  mo  how  I  can  testify  my  duty 
and  my  gratitude  towards  my  early  and  constant  benefactress  with  ray  life's 
bayard,  and  I  will  gladly  peril  it."     He  stopped. 

"  These  are  but  words,  young  man,"  answered  Glendinning,  "  large  pro- 
testations are  often  used  to  supply  the  place  of  effectual  service.  I  know 
nothing  in  which  the  peril  of  your  life  can  serve  the  Lady  of  Avecel ;  I  can 
only  say,  she  mill  be  pleased  to  learn  you  have  adopted  some  course  which 
may  ensure  the  safety  of  your  person,  and  the  weal  of  your  soul  —  What 
ails  you,  that  you  accept  not  that  safety  when  it  is  offered  you  I" 

"  My  only  relative  who  is  alive,"  answered  Roland,  "  at  least  the  only 
relative  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  has  rejoined  me  since  I  was  dismissed  from 
ttie  Castle  of  Avenei,  and  I  must  consult  with  her  whether  I  can  adopt  the 
line  to  which  you  now  call  me,  or  whetber  her  increasing  infirmities,  or  the 
ftothority  which  she  is  entitled  to  exercise  over  me,  may  not  require  me  to 
abide  with  her." 

"  Where  is  this  relation  V  swd  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning. 

"  In  this  house,"  answered  the  paee, 

"Go  then,  and  seek  her  out,"  said  the  Knight  of  Avenei;  "more  than 
meet  it  is  that  thou  shouldst  have  her  approbation,  yet  worse  than  foolish 
would  she  show  herself  in  denying  it." 

Eoland  left  the  apartment  to  seek  for  his  grandmother;  and,  as  he 
retreated,  the  Abbot  entered. 

The  two  brothers  met  as  brothers  who  loved  each  other  fondly,  yet  meet 
rarely  together.  Such  indeed  was  the  case.  Their  mutual  affection 
attached  them  to  each  other ;  but  in  every  pursuit,  habit  or  sentiment, 
connected  with  the  discords  of  the  times,  the  fiiend  and  counsellor  of  Mur- 
ray stood  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholio  priest;  nor,  indeed,  could  they 
have  held  very  much  society  together,  without  giving  cause  of  offence  and 
suspicion  to  their  confederates  on^each  side.  After  a  close  embrace  on  the 
part  of  both,  and  a  welcome  on  that  of  the  Abbot,  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning 
expressed  his  satisfacUon  that  he  had  come  in  time  to  appease  the  riot  raised 
by  Howleglas  and  hia  tumultuous  followers. 

"And  yet,"  he  said,  "  when  I  look  on  your  garments,  brother  Edward,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  still  remains  an  Abbot  of  Unreason  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Monastery." 

"'And  wherefore  carp  at  my  garments,  brother  Halbert?"  said  the  Abbot; 
"it  is  the  spiritual  armour  of  my  calling,  and,  as  such,  beseems  me  as 
well  as  breastplate  and  baldric  becomes  your  own  bosom." 

"  Ay,  but  there  were  small  wisdom,  methinks,  in  putting  on  armour  where 
we  hare  no  power  t*  fight ;  it  is  but  a  dangerous  temerity  to  defy  the  foe 
whom  we  cannot  resist." 

"  For  that,  my  brother,  no  one  can  answer,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  until  the 
battle  be  fought ;  and,  were  it  even  as  you  say,  methinks  »  brave  man, 
though  desperate  of  victory,  would  rather  desire  to  flght  and  fall,  than  to 
resign  sword  and  shield  on  some  mean  and  dishonourable  composition  with 
bis  insulting  antagonist.  But,  let  not  you  and  I  make  discord  of  a  theme  on 
which  we  cannot  agree,  but  rather  stay  and  partake,  though  a  heretio,  of 
my  admission  feast  You  need  not  iear,  my  brother,  that  your  zeal  for 
restoring  the  primitive  discipline  of  the  church  will,  on  this  occasion,' be 
offended  with  the  rich  profusion  of  a  conventual  banquet.  The  days  of  our 
old  friend  Abbot  Boniface  are  over;  and  the  Superior  of  Saint  Mary's  has 
neither  forests  nor  fishings,  woods  nor  pastures,  nor  corn-fields ;  — neither 
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floois  nor  herds,  backs  nor  wild-fowl  —  sranaries  of  wteat,  i  .... 

of  oil  and  wine,  of  ale  and  of  mead.  The  refootioner's  office  is  ended ;  and 
such  a  mea!  as  a  hermit  in  romance  can  offer  to  a  wandering  knight,  is  all 
we  have  to  set  before  you.  But,  if  jou  will  share  it  with  us,  we  shall  eat  it 
with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  thank  you,  my  brother,  for  your  timely  protection 
against  these  rude  scoffers." 

"  My  dearest  brother,"  said  the  Knight,  "  it  grieves  me  deeply  I  cannot 
abide  with  you  ;  but  it  would  sound  ill  for  us  both  were  one  of  the  reformed 
congregation  to  sit  down  at  your  admission  feast;  and,  if  I  can  over  have 
the  satisfaction  of  affording  you  effectual  protection,  it  will  be  much  owing 
to  my  remaining  unsuspected  of  countenancing  or  approving  your  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies.  It  will  demand  whatever  consideration  I  can  acquire 
among  my  own  friends,  to  shelter  the  bold  man,  who,  contrary  to  law  and 
the  edicts  of  parliament,  has  dared  to  take  up  the  office  of  Abbot  of  Saint 
Mary's." 

"  Trouble  not  yourself  with  the  task,  my  brother,"  replied  Father  Aro- 
brosius.  "  I  would  lay  down  my  dearest  blood  to  know  that  you  defended 
the  church  for  the  church's  sake ;  but,  while  you  remain  unhappily  her 
enemy,  I  would  not  that  you  endangered  your  own  safety,  or  diminished 
your  own  comforfa,  for  the  sake  of  my  individual  protection.  —  But  who 
comes  hither  to  disturb  the  few  minutes  of  fraternal  communication  which 
our  ovil  fato  allows  us?" 

The  door  of  the  apartment  opened  as  the  Abbot  spoke,  and  Dame  Mag- 
dalen entered. 

"Who  is  this  woman?"  said  Sir  Halbert  Olendinning,  somewhat  sternly, 
"and  what  does  she  want?" 

;■  That  you  know  me  not,"  said  the  matron,  "  signifies  little ;  I  come  by 
your  own  order,  to  give  my  free  consent  that  the  stripling,  Roland  Grterae, 
',o  your  service ;  and,  having  said  so,  I  cumber  you  no  longer  with 


■■  I  was,"  she  replied,  "  while  yet  I  belonged  to  the  world,  a  matron  of  no 
vulgar  name;  now  I  am  Magdalen,  a  poor  pilgrimer,  for  tho  sake  of  Holy 

"Yea,"  said  Sir  Halbert,  "art  thou  a  Catholic?  I  thought  my  dame  said 
that  Roland  Grjeme  came  of  reformed  kin." 

"  His  father,"  said  the  matron,  "  was  a  heretic,  or  rather  one  who  regarded 
neither  orthodoxy  or  heresy  —  neither  the  temple  of  tho  church  or  of  anti- 
christ. I,  too,  for  the  sins  of  the  times  make  sinners,  have  seemed  to 
conform  to  your  unhallowed  rites  —  but  I  had  my  dispensation  and  my 
absolution." 

"  You  see,  brother,"  said  Sir  Halbert,  with  a  smile  of  moaning  towards 
bis  brother,  "  that  we  accuse  you  not  altogether  without  grounds  of  mental 
equivocation." 

"  My  brother,  you  do  ua  injustice,"  replied  the  Abbot ;  "  this  woman,  as 
her  bearing  may  of  itself  warrant  you,  is  not  in  her  perfect  mind.  Thanks, 
I  must  needs  say,  to  the  persecution  of  your  marauding  barons,  and  of  your 
latitudinarian  clergy." 

"  I  will  not  dispute  the  pointy"  said  Sir  Halbert ;  "  tho  evils  of  the  time 
are  unhappily  so  numerous,  that  both  churches  may  divide  them,  and  have 
enow  to  spare,"  So  saying,  he  leaned  from  the  window  of  the  apartment, 
and  winded  his  bugle. 

"  Why  do  you  sound  your  horn,  my  brother  ?"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  we  have 
spent  but  few  minutes  together." 

"  Alas !"  said  tho  elder  brother,  "  and  even  these  fnw  have  been  sullied 
by  diaagroemeot.    I  sound  to  horse,  my  brother  —  the  rather  tliat,  to  avert 
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the  conseqaences  of  tliis  day's  rashness  on  your  part,  requires  hiuty  efforts 
on  mine.  —  Dame,  you  will  oblige  me  by  letting  yonr  young  relative  know 
that  we  mount  instantly.  I  intend  not  that  he  shall  return  to  Avenel  with 
me — it  would  lead  to  new  quarrels  betwiat  him  and  my  household ;  at  least 
ta  tkunts  which  his  prond  heart  could  ill  brook,  and  my  wish  is  to  do  him 
kindness.  He  shall,  therefore,  go  forward  to  Edinburgh  with  one  of  my 
retinue,  whom  I  shall  send  baoic  to  sajr  what  has  chanced  here. — Tou  seem 
rejoiced  at  this?"  he  added,  filing  his  eyes  keenly  on  Magdalen  Grieme, 
who  returned  his  gaze  with  calm  indifference. 

"  I  would  rather,"  she  s^d,  "  that  Roland,  a  poor  and  friendless  orphan, 
were  the  jest  of  the  world  at  large,  than  of  the  menials  at  Avenel." 

"  Fear  not,  dame — he  shall  be  scorned  by  neither,"  answered  the  Knight, 

" It  may  be,"  she  replied  —  "it  may  well  be  —  but  I  will  trust  more  to 

his  own  bearing  than  to  your  countenance."      She  left  the  room  as  she 

The  Knight  looked  after  her  as  she  departed,  but  turned  instantly  to  his 
brother,  and  eipreasing,  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  his  wiahea  for  hia 
welfare  and  happiness,  craved  his  leave  to  depart.  "  My  knaves,"  he  said, 
"  are  too  busy  at  the  ale-stand,  to  leave  their  revelry  for  the  empty  breath 
of  a  bugle-horn." 

"You  have  freed  them  from  higher  restr^nt,  Halbert,"  answered  the 
Abbot,  "  and  therein  taught  them  to  rebel  against  your  own." 

"  Fear  not  that,  Bdwam,"  exclaimed  Halbort,  who  never  gave  his  brother 
hia  monastic  jiame  of  Ambrosius ;  "  none  obey  the  command  of  real  duty 
HO  well  a»  those  who  are  free  from  the  observance  of  slavish  bondage." 

He  was  toming  to  depart,  when  the  Abbot  said,  —  "  Let  us  not  vet  part, 
my  brother  — here  comes  some  light  refreshment.  Leave  not  tbe  house 
which  I  must  now  call  mine,  till  force  eipel  mo  from  it,  until  you  have  at 
least  broken  bread  with  me." 

The  poor  lay  brother,  the  same  who  acted  as  porter,  now  entered  the 
apartment,  bearing  some  simple  refreshment,  and  a  flask  of  wine.  "  lie  had 
found  it,"  he  said  with  officious  humility,  "by  rummaging  through  every 
nook  of  the  cellar." 

The  Knight  filled  a  small  silver  cup,  and,  quaffing  it  o£F,  asked  his  brother 
to  pledge  him,  observing,  the  wine  was  Baoharac,  of  the  first  vintage,  and 
great  age. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  poor  lay  brother,  "  it  came  out  of  the  nook  which  old 
brother  Nicholas,  (may  hia  soul  be  happy !)  was  wont  to  call  Abbot  Ingel- 
ram's  corner ;  and  Abbot  Ingelram  was  bred  at  the  Convent  of  Wurtzburg, 
which  I  understand  to  be  near  where  that  choice  wine  grows." 

"  True,  my  reverend  sir,"  said  Sir  Halbert ;  "  and  therefore  I  entreat  ray 
brother  and  you  to  pledge  me  in  a  cup  of  this  orthodox  vintj^e." 

The  thin  old  porter  looked  with  a  wishful  glance  towards  the  Abbot. 
"Do  veniam,"  said  his  Superior ;  and  the  old  man  seized,  with  a  trembling 
haad,  a  beverage  to  which  he  had  been  long  unaccustomed ;  drained  the 
cup  with  protracted  delight,  aa  if  dwelling  on  the  flavour  and  perfume,  and 
set  it  down  with  a  melancholy  smile  and  shake  of  the  head,  as  if  bidding 
adieu  in  future  to  such  delicious  potations.  The  brothers  sroiled.  But  when 
Sir  Halhert  motioned  to  the  Abbot  to  take  up  his  cup  and  do  him  reason, 
the  Abbot,  in  turn,  shook  his  head,  and  replied  —  "  This  is  no  day  for  the 
Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's  to  eat  tbe  fat  and  drink  the  sweat.  In  water  from 
our  Lady's  well."  he  added,  filling  a  cnp  with  the  limpid  element,  "  I  wish 
you,  brother,  all  happiness,  and  above  all,  a  true  sight  of  your  spiritual 

"  And  to  you,  my  beloved  Edward,"  replied  Glendinning,  "  I  wish  the 
free  exercise  of  your  own  free  reason,  and  the  discharge  of  more  important 
duties  than  ore  oonuected  with  the  idle  name  which  you  have  so  raslily 
assumed." 
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The  brothers  parted  with  deep  regret ;  and  yet,  each  confident  in  his 
opinion,  felt  somewhat  relieved  by  the  ahsenee  of  one  whom  he  respected  so 
much,  and  with  whom  he  could  agree  so  little- 
Soon  afterwards  the  sound  of  the  Knight  of  Arenel's  trompeta  was  heard, 
and  lie  Abbot  went  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  from  whose  dismanllf  d  battle- 
ments he  could  soon  see  the  horsemen  ascending  the  rising  ground  in  the 
direotion  of  the  drawbridge.     As  he  gazed,  Magdalen  Grteme  came  to  his 

"  Thou  art  come,"  he  said,  "  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  thy  grandson, 
my  sister.  Yonder  he  wends,  under  the  charge  of  the  best  knight  in  Scot- 
land, his  fiuth  eror  excepted." 

"  Thou  canst  h^*r  witness,  my  father,  thdt  it  was  no  wish  eitier  of  mine 
or  of  Rcland's,"  replied  the  matron,  "  which  induced  the  Knight  of  Ayenel, 
as  he  is  called,  again^  entertain  my  grandson  in  his  household  —  Heayen, 
which  confounds  the  wise  with  their  own  wisdom,  and  the  wicked  with  their 
own  policy,  hath  placed  him  where,  for  the  services  of  the  Church,  I  would 
most  wish  him  to  be." 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  my  sister,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"  Eeverend  father,"  replied  Magdalen,  "  hast  thou  never  heard  that  there 
are  spirits  powerful  to  rend  the  walla  of  a  castle  asunder  when  once  admit- 
ted, which  yet  cannot  enter  the  house  unless  they  are  invited,  nay,  dragged 
over  the  threshold  f  *  Twice  hath  Koland  Grfeme  been  thus  drawn  into  the 
household  of  Avonel  by  those  who  now  hold  the  title.    Let  them  look  to  the 


So  saying  she  loft  the  turret ;  and  the  Abbot,  after  pausing  a  n- 
her  words,  which  he  imputed  to  the  unsettled  state  of  her  mind,  followed 
down  the  winding  stair  to  celebrate  his  admission  to  his  high  office  by  fast 
and  prayer  instead  of  revelling  and  thanksgiving. 
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bfirt  Glendinning.  He  wns  relieved  from  his  most  galling  apprehension,  — 
the  eneouoter  of  the  scorn  and  taunt  which  might  possiWy  hall  his  imme- 
diate return  to  the  Oaetle  of  Avenel.  "There  will  be  a  change  ero  they  gee 
me  again,"  he  thought  to  himself;  "  I  shall  wear  the  coat  of  plate,  instead 
of  the  green  jerkin,  and  the  steel  morion  for  the  bonnet  and  feather.  They 
*111  be  bold  that  may  venture  to  break  a  gibe  on  the  man-al>armB  for  the 
follies  of  the  page ;  and  I  trust,  that  ere  we  return  I  shall  have  done  eome- 
thing  more  worthy  of  note  than  hallooing  a  hound  after  a  deer,  or  scram- 
bling a  crag  for  a  kite's  neat."  He  could  not,  indeed,  help  marvelling  that 
Ills  grandmother,  with  all  her  religious  prejudices,  leaning,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  other  side,  had  eonaented  so  readily  to  hia  re-entering  the  aerviee  of 
Ihe  House  of  Avenel ;  and  jet  more,  at  the  mysterious  joy  with  which  she 
look  leave  of  him  at  the  Abbey. 

"  Heaven,"  said  the  dame,  as  she  kissed  her  young  relation,  and  bade  him 
farewell,."  works  ita  own  work,  even  bj  the  hands  of  thoae  of  our  enemies 
who  think  theniaelveB  the  strongest  and  the  wisest.  Thou,  my  child,  be 
ready  to  act  upon  the  call  of  thy  religion  and  country ;  and  remember,  each 
earthly  bond  which  thou  canst  form  is,  compared  to  the  ties  which  bind 
thee  to  them,  like  the  loose  flas  to  the  twiatcd  cable.  Thou  hast  not  forgot 
the  face  or  form  of  the  damsel  Catherine  Seytonf" 

Boland  would  have  replied  in  the  negative,  hut  the  wovd  seemed  to  stick 
in  his  throat  and  Mtigdalen  continued  her  exhortations. 

"  Thou  must  not  forget  her,  my  son ;  and  here  I  intrust  thee  with  a  token, 
which  I  trust  thou  wilt  speedily  find  an  opportunity  of  delivering  with  care 
and  secrecy  into  her  own  hand." 

She  put  here  into  Eoland's  hand  &  very  small  packet,  of  whiclPshe  again 
enjoined  him  to  take  the  strictest  care,  and  to  suffer  it  to  be  seen  by  no  one 
save  Catherine  Seyton,  who,  she  again  (very  unnecessarily)  reminded  him, 
was  the  young  lady  he  had  met  on  the  preceding  day.  Sne  then  bestowed 
on  him  her  euemn  benediction,  and  bade  God  speed  Him. 

There ^was  something  in  her  manner  and  her  conduct  which  implied  mys- 
tery ;  but  Roland  Gr^me  was  not  of  an  age  or  tamper  to  waste  much  time 
in  endeavoring  to  decipher  her  meaning.  All  that  was  obvious  to  his  per- 
ception in  the  present  journey,  promised  pleasure  and  novelty.  He  rejoiced 
that  he  was  (ravelling  towarda  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  aaaume  the  character 
of  a  man,  and  lay  aside  that  of  a  boy.  He  was  delighted  to  think  that  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  rejoining  Catherine  Seyton,  whose  bright 
eyes  and  lively  manners  had  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on  his 
imagination ;  and,  as  an  experienced,  yet  high-spirited  youth,  entering  for 
the  first  time  upon  active  life,  his  heart  bounded  at  the  thought,  that  be  waa 
ahout  to  see  all  those  scenes  of  courtly  splendour  and  warlike  adventures, 
of  which  the  follower  of  Sir  Halbert  used  to  boast  on  their  occasional  visits 
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to  Arenel,  to  the  wotderment  and  en^y  of  those  who  like  Roland  kni'w 
courU  and  camps  only  by  hearsay,  and  were  condemned  to  the  solitary 
sports  and  almost  monastic  aoolusion  of  Avenel,  suiDunded  hy  its  lontly 
lake,  and  emhossed  among  its  pathless  mounttuns.  They  shall  mention 
my  name,"  he  said  to  himself,  "if  the  risk  of  my  hfe  can  purchase  ma 
opportanities  of  diatinetion,  aod  Catherine  Sejton's  sanuy  eye  shall  re-it 
with  more  respect  on  the  distinguished'  soldier,  than  that  with  wh  h  h 
laughed  to  acorn  the  raw  and  inexperienced  page." — Ihere  was  w  t  ng  b  t 
one  accessary  to  complete  the  sense  of  rapturous  excitition  d  h  p 
sesaed  it  by  being  onoe  more  mounted  on  the  hack  ot  a  fiery  d  t 
horse,  instead  of  plodding  along  on  foot,  as  had  been  the  cas  d  g  th 
preceding  days. 

Impelled  by  the  liveliness  of  his  own  spirits,  which  so  many  ci      m  t 
tenijed  naturally  to  exalt,  Roland  Grsemc's  voice  and  his  laught     w  n 

distinguished  amid  the  trampling  of  the  horses  of  the  retinue,  and  moia 
than  onca  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leader,  who  remarked  with  satis- 
faction, that  the  youth  replied  with  good-humoured  raillery  to  such  of  the 
train  as  jested  with  him  on  his  dismissal  and  return  to  the  service  of  the 
House  of  Avenel. 

"I  thought  the  holly-branoh  in  your  bonnet  had  been  blighted,  Master 
Eoland?"  said  one  .of  the  men-at-arms. 

"Only  pinched  with  half  an  hour's  frost;  you  see  it  flourishes  as  green 

"  It  is  too  grave  a  plant  to  flourish  on  so  hot  a  soil  as  that  headpiece  of 
thine.  Master  Roland  Grseme,"  retorted  the  other,  who  was  an  old  equerry 
of  Sir  Ilalbert  Glendinning. 

"  If  it  will  not  flourish  alone,"  said  Roland,  "  I  will  iois  it  with  the  laurel 
and  the  myrtle  —  and  I  will  carry  them  so  near  the  sky,  that  it  shall  make 
amends  for  their  stinted  growth." 

Thus  speaking,  he  dashed  hia  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides,  and,  checking 
him  at  the  same  time,  compelled  him  to  execute  a  lofty  caracole.  Sir  Hal- 
hert  Glendinning  lookejl  at  the  demeanour  of  his  new  attendant  with  that 
sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  with  which  those  who  have  long  followed  the 
pursuita  of  life,  and  are  sensible  of  their  vanity,  regard  the  gay,  young,  and 
buoyant  spirits  to  whom  existence,  as  yet,  is  only  hope  and  promise. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Adam  Woodcock,  the  falconer,  stripped  of  his  masquing 
habit,  and  attired,  according  to  his  rank  and  calling,  in  a  green  jerkin,  with 
a  hawking-bag  on  the  one  side,  and  a  short  hanger  on  the  other,  a  glove  on 
his  left  hand  which  reached  half  way  up  his  arm,  and  a  bonnet  and  feather 
upon  his  head,  came  after  the  party  as  fast  as  his  active  little  galloway-nag 
could  trot,  and  immediately  entered  into  parley  with  Roland  Graomo. 

"So,  my  youngster,  you  are  once  more  under  shadow  of  the  hoUy- 
branch 1" 

"And  in  case  to  repay  you,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Roland,  "your 
ten  groats  of  silver." 

"Which,  but  an  hour  since,"  said  the  falconer,  "you  had  nearly  paid  aie 
with  ten  inches  of  steel.  On  my  faith,  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  our 
destiny,  that  I  must  brook  your  dagger  after  all." 

"  Nay,  speak  not  of  that,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  youth,  "  1  would 
rather  liave  broached  my  own  bosom  than  yours ;  but  who  could  have 
known  you  in  the  mumming  dress  you  wore  ?" 

"  Yes,"  the  falconer  resumed, —  for  both  as  a  poet  and  actor  ho  had  his 
own  professional  shara  of  self-conceit, — "  I  think  I  was  as  good  a  Uowleglas 
a3  ever  played  part  at  a  Shrovetide  revelry,  and  not  a  much  worse  Abbot 
of  Unreason.  I  defy  the  Old  Enemy  to  unmask  me  when  I  choose  to  keep 
my  vizard  on.  What  the  devil  brought  the  Knight  on  us  before  we  had  the 
game  out?  You  would  have  heard  me  hollo  my  own  now  ballad  with  a 
voice  should  have  reached  to  Berwick.     But  I  pray  jou,  Master  Roland,  ha 
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less  free  of  cold  steel  on  sligbl  occasions  ;  since,  but  for  tlie  stufGog  of  mj 
reverend  doublet,  I  had  onl;  lefl  the  kirk  to  take  my  place  in  the  kirkjard." 

"Nay,  spare  me  that  feud,"  said  Roland  Grieme,  "  we  shall  hare  no  time 
to  Sght  it  out ;  for,  by  our  lord's  command,  I  am  bound  for  Edinburgh." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Adam  Woodcock,  "  and  even  therefore  we  shall  have 
time  to  solder  up  this  rent  by  the  way,  for  Sir  Halbert  has  appointed  ma 
your  companion  and  guide." 

"Ay?  and  with  what  purpose?"  said  the  page. 

"  That,"  said  the  falconer,  "  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer ;  but  I  know, 
that  bo  the  food  of  the  eyases  washed  or  unwashed,  and,  indeed,  whatever 
becomes  of  perch  and  mew,  I  am  to  go  with  you  to  Edinburgh,  and  see  you 
safely  delivered  to  the  Eoaont  at  Holy  rood." 

"  How,  to  the  Regent?'' said  Roland,  in  surprise." 

"  Ay,  by  my  faith,  to  the  Regent,"  replied  Woodcock ;  "  I  promise  you, 
that  if  you  are  not  to  enter  his  service,  at  least  jou  are  to  wait  upon  him  in 
the  character  of  a  retainer  of  our  Knight  of  Avenel." 

"I  know  no  right,"  said  tiie  youth,  "which  the  Knight  of  Avenel  hath  to 
transfer  my  service,  supposing  that  I  owe  it  to  himself." 

"  Hush,  hush !"  said  tne  falconer ;  "  that  is  a  question  I  advise  no  one  to 
-stir  in  until  he  has  the  mountain  or  the  lake,  or  the  march  of  another 
kingdom,  which  is  better  than  either,  betwixt  him  and  his  feudal  superior." 

"But  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,"  said  the  youth,  "is  not  my  feudal 
superior ;  nor  has  he  aught  of  authority " 

"  I  pray  you,  my  son,  to  rein  your  tongue,"  answered  Adam  Woodcock ; 
"my  lord's  dispieasure,  if  you  provoke  it,  will  be  worse  to  appease  than  my 
lady's.  The  touch  of  his  least  finger  were  heavier  than  her  hardest  blow. 
And,  by  my  faith,  he  is  a  man  of  steel,  as  true  and  as  pure,  but  as  hard 
and  as  pitiless.  You  remember  the  Cock  of  Oapperlaw,  whom  he  hanged 
over  his  gate  for  a  mere  mistake  —  a  poor  yoke  of  osen  token  in  Scotland, 
when  ho  thought  he  was  taking  theni  in  English  land  ?  I  loved  the  Cock 
of  Capperlaw;  the  Kerrs  had.  not  an  honester  man  in  their  clan,  and  they 
have  had  men  that  might  have  been  a  pattern  to  the  Border — men  that 
would  not  have  lifted  under  twenty  cows  at  onc«,  and  would  have  held 
themselves  dishonoured  if  they  had  taken  a  drift  of  shoop,  or  the  like,  but 
always  managed  their  raids  in  full  credit  and  honour. — But  see,  his  worsliip 
halts,  and  we  are  close  by  the  bridge.  Ride  up  —  ride  up — we  must  liave 
his  last  instructions." 

It  was  as  Adam  Woodcock  said.  In  the  hollow  way  descending  towards 
the  bridge,  which  was  stiU  in  the  guardianship  of  Peter  Bridgeward,  iis  he 
was  calEd,  though  he  was  now  very  old.  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  halted 
his  retinne,  and  beckoned  to  Woodcock  and  Grjeme  to  advance  to  the  head 
of  the  train. 

"  Woodcock,"  said  he,  "  thou  knowest  to  tyhom  thou  art  to  conduct  this 
youth.  And  thou,  young  man,  obey  discreetly  and  with  diligence  the  orders 
that  shall  be  given  thee.  Curb  thy  vain  and  peevish  temper.  Be  just,  true, 
and  faithful ;  and  there  is  in  thee  that  which  may  raise  thoc  many  a  degree 
above  thy  present  station.  Neither  shall  thou  —  always  supposing  thine 
efforts  to  be  fair  and  honest— want  the  protection  and  countenance  of 
Avenel." 

Leaving  them  in  front  of  the  bridge,  the  centre  tower  of  which  now  began 
to  cast  a  prolonged  shade  upon  the  river,  the  Knight  of  Avenel  turned  to 
the  left,  without  crossing  the  river,  and  pursued  his  way  towards  the  chain 
of  hills  within  whoso  recesses  are  situated  the  Lake  and  Castle  of  Avenel. 
There  remained  behind,  the  falconer,  Roland  Grasme,  and  a  doraostio  of 
the  Knight,  of  inferior  rank,  who  was  left  with  them  to  look  after  their 
horses  while  on  the  road,  to  carry  their  baggage,  and  to  attend  to  their 
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their  journey  westward,  fhoae  whose  route  liy  icros?  the  nver  and  was 
directed  towards  the  north  eummoned  the  Bndgeward  and  demanded  a 
free  passage. 

"  I  will  not  lower  the  bridge  answered  Peter  in  a  voito  querulous  with 
age  and  iil-humour. — "Come  Pi{  st  tome  Pr  tP&tant  je  are  all  the  same 
Ihe  Papist  threatened  us  with  Purgatory,  and  fleeched  ub  with  pardona — 
the  Protestant  niintB  at  us  with  his  sword,  and  cuttles  ua  with  the  liberty 
of  conscience ;  but  never  a  one  of  either  says,  '  Peter,  there  is  your  penny.' 
I  am  well  tired  of  all  this,  and  for  no  man  shall  the  bridge  fall  that  pays 
me  not  ready  money;  and  I  ■would  have  you  know  I  care  as  little  for 
Geneva  as  for  Rome  —  as  little  for  homilies  as.  for  pardons;  and  the  silver 
pennies  are  the  only  passports  I  will  hear  of." 

"  Here  is  a  proper  ola  chuff!"  said  Woodcock  to  his  companion  ;  then 
raising  his  voice,  he  exclaimed,  "Hark  thee,  dog — Bridgeware,  villain,  dost 
thou  think  we  have  refused  thy  namesake  Peter's  pence  to  Borne,  to  pay 
thine  at  the  bridge  of  Eeoaaquhair?  Let  thy  bridge  down  instantly  to  the 
followers  of  the  nouse  of  Avenel,  or  by  the  hand  of  my  father,  and  that 
handled  many  a  bridle  rein,  for  he  waa  a  bluff  Yorkshireman  —  I  say,  by 
my  father's  hand,  our  Knight  will  blow  thee  out  of  thy  solan-goose's  nest 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  with  the  light  falconet  which  we  are 
bringini;  southward  from  Edinburgh  to-morrow." 

The  Bridgeward  heard,  and  muttered,  "  A  plague  on  falcon  and  falconet, 
on  cannon  and  demicannon,  and  all  the  barking  bull-dogs  whom  they  halloo 
against  stone  and  lime  in  these  our  days !  It  was  a  merry  time  when  there 
was  little  besides  handy  blows,  and  it  may  be  a  flight  of  arrows  that  harmed 
an  ashler  wall  as  little  as  bo  many  b^lstones.  But  we  must  iouk  and  let 
the  jaw  gang  by."  Comforting  himself  in  his  state  of  diminished  conse- 
quence with  this  pithy  old  proverb,  Peter  Bridgeward  lowered  the  draw- 
bridge, and  permitted  them  to  pass  over.  At  the  sight  of  his  white  hair, 
albeit  it  discovered  a  visage  equally  peevish  through  age  and  misfortune, 
Eoland  was  inclined  to  give  him  an  alms,  but  Adam  Woodcock  prevented 
him.  "E'en  let  him  pay  the  penalty  of  his  former  churlishness  and  greed," 
he  said ;  "  the  wolf,  when  he  has  lost  his  teeth,  should  be  treated  no  better 

Leaving  the  Bridgeward  to  lament  the  alteration  of  times,  which  seat 
domineering  soldiers  and  feudal  retiiners  to  his  place  of  passage,  instead 
of  peaceful  pilgrims,  and  reduced  him  to  become  the  oppressed,  instead  of 
playing  the  estortioner,  the  trayellers  turned  them  northward;  and  Adam 
Woodcock,  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country,  proposed  to  cut 
short  a  considerable  portion  of  the  road,  by  traversing  the  little  vale  of 
Glendearg,  so  famous  for  the  adventures  which  befell  therein  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Benedictine's  manuscript.  With  these,  and  with  tha 
thousand  commentaries,  representations,  and  misrepresentations,  to  which 
they  had  given  rise,  Roland  Graame  was,  of  course,  well  acquainted ;  ibr  in 
the  Castle  of  Avenel,  as  well  aa  in  other  great  establishments,  the  inmates 
talked  of  nothing  so  often,  or  with  such  pleasure,  as  of  tho  private  affairs 
of  their  lord  and  lady.  But  while  Bolandwas  viewing  with  interest  these 
haunted  scenes,  in  which  things  were  said  to  have  passed  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  nature,  Adam  Woodcock  was  still  regretting  in  his  secret  soul 
the  unfinished  revel  and  the  unsung  ballad,  and  kept  every  now  and  then 
breaking  out  with  some  such  verses  as  these :  — 


"  By  my  hand,   friend  Woodcock,"  said  the  page,  "  though  *  know  jou 
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for  a  hardy  gospeller,  that  fear  neither  saint  nor  devil,  yet,  if  I  ivere  you,  I 
would  not  sing  jonr  profane  Bongs  in  this  valley  of  Gleodearg,  consideriDg 
what  has  happened  here  hefore  our  time." 

"  A  straw  for  your  wandering  Bpirits  1"  said  Adam  Woodeock ;  "  I  mind 
them  no  morn  than  an  earn  cares  for  a  string  of  wild-geese  —  they  have  nil 
fled  since  the  pulpits  were  filled  with  honest  men,  and  the  people's  ears 
with  sound  doctrine.  Nay,  I  have  a  touch  at  them  in  my  hallad,  an  I  had 
but  had  the  good  luck  to  have  it  sung  to  end ;"  and  again  ho  set  off  in  the 
■amc  key : 


I  think,"  he  added,  "  that  could  Sir  Halbert's  patience  have  stretched  till 
we  came  that  length,  he  would  have  had  a  hearty  laugh,  and  that  is  what 
he  seldom  enjoys. 

"  If  it  be  all  true  that  men  tell  of  his  early  life,"  said  Roland,  "  he  has 
lees  right  to  laugh  at  gohlins  than  piost  men." 

"Ay,  if  it  be  all  true,"  answered  Adam  Woodeock ;  "but  who  can  ensure 
us  of  fliat  ?  Moreover,  these  wore  but  tales  the  monks  used  to  gull  us  simple 
laymen  withal ;  they  knew  that  fairies  and  hobgoblins  brought  aves  and 
paternosters  into  repute;  Ijut,  now  wo  have  given  up  worship  of  images  in 
wood  and  stone,  methinks  it  were  no  time  to  be  afraid  of  bubbles  in  the 
water,  or  shadows  in  the  air." 

"However,"  said  Roland  Grseme,  "as  the  Catholics  say  they  do  not 
worship  wood  or  stone,  but  only  as  emblems  of  the  holy  saints,  and  not  aa 
things  holy  in  themselves " 

"Pshaw I  pshaw !"  answered  the  falconer;  "a  rush  for  their* prating. 
They  told  us  another  story  when  those  baptized  idols  of  theirs  brought 
pike-staves  and  sandalled  shoon  from  all  the  four  winds,  and  whillied  the 
old  women  out  of  their  corn  and  thoir  candle  ends,  and  their  butter, 
bacon,  wool,  and  cheese,  and  when  not  so  mneh.  as  a  gray  groat  escaped 
tithing." 

Roland  Gneme  had  been  long  taught,  by  necessity,  to  consider  his  form 
of  religion  as  a  profound  secret,  and  to  say  nothing  whatever  in  its  defence 
when  assailed,  lest  be  should  draw  on  hihiself  the  suspicion  of  belonging  to 
the  unpopular  and  oxpkided  churob.  He  therefore  suffered  Adam  Wood- 
cock to  triumph  without  farther  opposition,  marvelling  in  his  own  mind 
whether  any  of  the  goblins,  formerly  such  active  agents,  would  avenga  bia 
rude  raillery  before  they  left  the  valley  of  Glendearg,  But  no  such  con- 
sequences followed.  They  passed  the  night  quiotly  in  a  cottage  in  the  glen, 
»nd  the  nest  day  resumed  their  route  to  Edinburgh. 
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"This,  then,  is  Edinburgh  ?"  Bitid  the  youUi,  as  the  fellow-traTellers  arriveii 
at  one  of  the  heights  to  the  Bouthward,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
great  northern  capital  —  "This  is  that  Edinburgh  of  which  we  have  heard 

"Eyen  so,"  said  tho  falconer;  "yonder  stands  Auid  Eeekie  — jou  may 
seethe  smoke  hover  over  her  at  twenty  miles' distance,  as  the  goashawk  hangs 
oyer  a  plump  of  young  wild-ducks  —  ay,  yonder  is  the  heart  of  Scotland, 
and  each  throb  that  she  gives  is  felt  from  the  edge  of  Solway  to  Duncan's- 
bay-head.  See,  yonder  is  the  old  Caatle  ;  and  see  to  tho  right,  on  yon  rising 
ground,  that  is  the  Caatle  of  Craigmillar,  which  I  have  kliown  a  merry  place 

"  Was  it  not  there","  said  the  page  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  the  Queen  held 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  falconer,  "  Quoen  she  was  then,  though  yon  must 
not  call  her  so  now.  Well,  they  may  say  what  they  will  ^  many  a  true 
heart  will  be  sad  for  Mary  Stewart,  e'en  if  all  be  true  men  say  of  her ;  for 
look  you,  Master  Koland  —  she  was  the  loveliest  creature  to  look  upon  that 
I  ever  saw  with  eye,  and  no  lady  in  the  land  liked  better  the  fair  flight  of 
a  falcon,  I  was  at  the  groat  match  on  Boslin  Moor  betwixt  Bothwell  — 
he  was  a  black  sight  to  her  that  Bothwell  —  and  the  Baron  of  Koslin,  who 
could  judge  a  hawk's  flight  as  well  as  any  man  in  Scotland — a  butt  of 
Khenish  and  a  ring  of  gold  was  the  wager,  and  it  was  flown  aa  fairly  for  as 
ever  was  red  gold  and  bright  wine.  And  to  see  her  there  on  her  white 
palfrey,  that  flew  as  if  it  scorned  to  touch  more  than  the  heather  blossom  ; 
and  if>  hear  her  voice,  as  clear  and  sweet  as  the  mavis's  whistle,  mix  among 
our  jolly  whooping  and  whistling;  and  to  mark  all  the  nobles  dashing 
round  her;  happiest  he  who  got  a  word  or  a  look  —  tearing  through  moss 
and  hagg,  and  venturing  neck  and  limb  to  gain  tho  praise  of  a  bold  rider, 
and  the  blink  of  a  bonny  Queen's  bright  eye!  — she  will  see  little  hawking 
where  she  lies  now  —  ay,  ay,  pomp  and  pleasure  pass  away  as  speedily  as 
the  wap  of  a  falcon's  wing." 

"  And  whore  is  this  poor  Queen  now  confined  1"  smd  Roland  Orseme, 
interested  in  tho  fate  ot  a  woman  whose  beauty  and  grace  had  made  so 
strong  an  impression  even  on  the  blunt  and  careless  character  of  Adam 
Wooiieock. 

"Where  Js  she  now  imprisoned?"  said  honest  Adam;  "why,  in  soma 
castle  in  the  north,  they  say— I  know  not  where,  for  my  part,  nor  ia  it  worth 
while  to  vex  one's  sell  anont  what  cannot  be  mended-^  An  she  had  guided 
her  power  well  whilst  she  had  it,  she  had  not  come  to  so  evil  a  pass.  Men 
say  she  must  resign  her  crown  to  this  little  baby  of  a  prince,  for  that  thoy 
will  trust  her  with  it  no  longer.  Our  master  has  been  as  busy  as  his  neigh 
hours  in  all  this  work.  If  toe  Queen  should  come  to  her  own  again,  Avonel 
Castle  is  like  to  smoke  for  it,  unless  he  makes  his  bargain  all  the  better." 

"  In  a  castie  in  the  north  Queen  Mary  is  confined  ?'  said  the  page. 

"Why,  ay — they  say  so,  at  least  —  In  a  castle  beyond  that  great  river 
which  comes  down  yonder,  and  looks  like  a  river-  but  it  ia  a  branch  of  the 
sea,  and  as  bitter  as  brine." 
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"  And  amon^t  all  her  subjects,"  said  tho  page,  with  some  emotion,  "  in 
there  none  that  will  adventure  anythiog  for  her  relief?" 

"  That  ia  a  kittle  question,"  Bwd  the  falconer ;  "  and  if  yon  ask  it  oflfn. 
Master  Roland,  I  am  fain  to  tel!  jou  that  you  will  he  mewed  op  yourself  in 
some  of  those  castles,  if  they  do  not  prefer  twisting  jour  head  off,  to  Bare 
farther  trouhlo  with  you  —  Adventure  any  thing?  Lord,  why,  Murray  has 
the  wind  in  hie  poop  now,  mau,  and  flies  so  high  and  strong,  that  the  deiil 
a  wing  of  them  can  match  hira  —  No,  no  ;  there  she  is,  and  there  she  must 
lie,  till  Heaven  send  her  deliverance,  or  till  her  son  has  the  management  of 
all  —  But  Murray  will  never  Id  her  loose  again,  he  knows  her  too  well. — 
And  hark  thee,  wo  are  now  bound  fqr  Holyrood,  where  thou  wilt  find  plenty 
of  news,  and  of  courtiers  to  tell  it — But,  take  my  connsol,  and  keep  a  calm 
sough,  as  the  Scots  say  — hear  every  man's  counsel,  and  keep  your  own. 
And  if  you  hap  to  learn  any  news  yon  like,  leap  not  up  as  if  you  were  to 
put  on  armour  direct  in  the  cause  —  Our  old  Mr.  Wingate  says  —  and  be 
knows  court-oattk  well- — that  if  yon  are  told  old  King  Coul  is  come  alive 
again,  you  should  turn  it  off  with,  '  And  is  he  in  truth  ? — I  heard  not  of  it,' 
and  should  seem  no  more  moved,  than  if  one  t*>ld  you,  bv  way  of  novelty, 
that  old  King  Coul  was  dead  and  buried.  Wherefore,  look  well  to  your 
bearing.  Master  Roland,  for,  I  promise  you,  you  come  among  a  generation 
that  are  keen  as  a  hungry  hawk— And  never  he  dagger  out  of  sheath  at 
every  wry  word  you  hear  spoken ;  for  yon  will  find  as  hot  blades  as  your- 
self, and  then  will  he  letting  of  blood  without  advicS  either  of  leech  or 
almanack." 

"  You  shall  see  how  staid  I  will  he,  and  how  cautious,  my  goad  friend," 
said  Grienie ;  "  hut,  blessed  Lady,  what  goodly  house  is  that  which  is  lying 
all  in  ruins  so  close  to  the  city  ?  Have  they  been  playing  at  the  Abbot  of 
Unreason  hdre,  and  ended  the  gambol  by  burning  the  church!" 

-"  There  again  now,"  replied  his  companion,  "  von  go  down  tho  wind  like 
a  wild  haggard,  that  minds  neither  lure  nor  beck  —  that  is  a  question  you 
should  have  asked  in  as  low  a  tone  as  I  shall  answer  it." 

"If  I  stay  here  long,"  said  lEoland  Orxnie,  "it  is  like  I  shall  lose  the 
natural  use  of  my  voice — but  what  are  the  ruins  then  ?" 

"  The  Kirk  of  Field,"  said  the  falconer,  in  a  low  and  imprjssive  whisper, 
laying  at  the  same  time  his  finger  on  his  lip;  "ask  no  more  about  it — 
somebody  got  foul  play,  and  somebody  cot  the  blame  of  it ;  and  tho  game 
began  there  which  perhaps  may  not  be  played  out  in  our  time. — Poor  Henry 
Damlcy !  to  be  an  ass,  he  understood  somewhat  of  a  hawk ;  but  they  sent 
him  on  the  wing  through  the  air  himself  one  bright  moonlight  night." 

The  memory  of  this  catastrophe  was  so  recent,  that  the  page  averted  his 
eyes  with  hoi-ror  from  the  scathed  ruins  in  which  it  had  taken  place ;  and 
the  accusations  against  the  Queen,  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  came  over 
his  mind  with  such  strength  as  t^  balance  the  compassion  he  had  begun  to 
entertain  for  her  present  forlorn  situation. 

It  was,  indeed,  with  that  agitating  state  of  mind  which  arises  partly  from 
horror,  but  moro  from  aniious  interest  and  curiosity,  that  young  Gr^nie 
found  himself  actually  traversing  the  scene  of  tliose  tremendous  events,  the 
report  of  which  had  disturbed  the  most  distant  solitudes  in  Scotland,  like 
the  echoes  of  distant  thunder  roiling  amone  the  mountains. 

"  Now,"  he  thought,  "  now  or  never  shall  I  become  a  man,  and  bear  my 
part  in  those  deeds  which  the  simple  inhabitants  of  our  hamlets  repeat  to 
each  other,  as  if  they  were  wrought  by  beings  of  a  superior  order  to  their 
own.  I  will  know  now,  wherefore  the  Knight  of  Avenel  carries  his  crest  so 
much  above  those  of  the  neighbouring  baronage,  and  how  it  is  that  men, 
by  valour  and  wisdom,  work  their  way  from  the  hoddin-gray  coat  to  tho 
cloak  of  scarlet  and  gold.  Men  say  I  have  not  much  wisdom  to  recommend 
me ;  and  if  that  be  true,  courage  must  do  it ;  for  I  will  be  a  man  amongst 
living  men,  or  a  dead  corpse  amongst  tho  dead," 
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__  ..  nbition  he  turnod  his  ^ 

3,  and  began  to  form  many  conjeetiirea,  when  and  where  he  aboala 
Catherine  Seyton,  and  in  what  manner  their  acquaintance  was  to  be  re- 
newed. With  such  conjectures  he  was  amusing  himself,  when  ho  found 
that  they  had  entered  the  city,  and  all  other  feelings  were  Buspended  in  the 
sensation  of  giddy  astonishment  with  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  country 
is  affected,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  finds  himself  in  the  streets  of  a  large 
and  populous  city,  a  unit  in  the  midst  of  thousands. 

The  principal  street  of  Biiinbursh  was  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  moal 
spacious  in  Europe.  The  extreme  height  of  the  houses,  and  the  variety  of 
Gutbic  gables  and  battlements,  and  baleuaies,  by  which  the  sky-line  on  each 
side  was  crowned  and  terminated,  together  with  the  width  of  the  street 
itself,  might  Have  struct  with  surprise  a  more  practised  eye  than  that 
of  young  Graeme.  The  population,  close  packed  within  the  walls  of  the 
fity,  and  at  this  time  increased  by  the  number  of  the  lords  of  the  King's 
ty  who  had  thronged  to  Edinburgh  to  woit  upon  the  Regent  Murray, 
olutely  swarmed  like  bees  on  the  wide  and  stately  street.  Instead  of 
me  shop-windows,  which  are  now  calculated  for  the  display  of  goods,  the 
traders  had  their  open  booths  projecting  on  the  street,  in  wnich,  as  in  the 
fashion  of  the  modem  bazaars,  all  was  exposed  which  they  had  upon  sale. 
And  though,  the  commodities  were  not  of  the  richest  kinds,  yet  Grajme 
thought  he  beheld  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world  in  the  various  bales  of 
Flanders  cloths,  nod  the  specimens  of  tapestry ;  and,  at  other  places,  the 
display  of  domestic  utensUs  and  pieces  of  plate  struck  him  with  wonder. 
The  eight  of  cutlers'  booths,  furnished  with  swords  and  poniards,  which 
were  manufactured  in  Scotland,  and  with  pieces  of  defensive  armour, 
imported  from  Flanders,  added  to  his  surprise ;  and,  at  every  step,  he 
found  so  much  to  admire  and  ease  upon,  that  Adam  Woodcock  had  no 
little  diffieulty  in  prevailing  on  nim  to  advance  through  such  a  scene  of 
enchantment. 

The  sight  of  the  crowds  which  filled  the  streets  waa  equally  a  subject  of 
wonder.  Here  a  gay  lady,  in  her  muffler,  or  silken  veil,  traced  her  way 
delicately,  a  gentleman-usher  making  way  for  her,  a  page  bearing  up  her 
train,  and  a  waiting  gentlewoman  carrying  her  Bible,  thus  intimating  that 
her  purpose  was  towards  the  church — There  he  might  see  a  group  of  citiiena 
bending  the  same  way,  with  tieir  short  Flemish  cloak     w'd    t    w  d 

high-eaped  doublets,  a  fashion  to  which,  as  well  a  t  th  b<  tad 
feather,  the  Scots  were  long  faithful.  Then,  again  m  th  1  gym  a 
himself,  in  his  black  Geneva  cloak  and  band,  lendin        g  d    tt     h 

oar  to  the  discourse  of  several  persona  who  accomp  ed  h  m  d  h 
were  doubtless  holding  serious  converse  on  the  rel  g  bjeet  h    w 

about  to  treat  of.  Nor  did  there  lack  passengers  of  d  3  t  li-  d 
appearance. 

At  every  turn,  Roland  Graeme  might  see  a  galla  t  mffl  1  _  th 
newer  or  French  mode,  his  doublet  slashed,  and  h  p  t  f  th  tn 
colours  with  the  lining,  his  long  sword  on  one  side,  adh  pu  dnth 
other,  behind  him  a  body  of  stout  serving  men,  prop    t        d  t     1  t  t 

and  quality,  all  of  whom  walked  with  the  air  of  military  retain  ,rs,  and 
were  armed  with  sword  and  buckler,  the  latter  being  a  small  round  shield, 
not  unlike  the  Hiehland  target,  having  a  steal  spike  in  the  centre.  Two  of 
these  parties,  each  headed  by  a  person  of  importance,  chanced  to  meet  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  street,  or,  as  it  was  called,  "the  crowu  of  the  cause- 
way.' I  post  of  honour  as  tenaciously  asserted  in  Scotland,  as  that  of  giving 
or  taking  the  wall  used  to  be  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  island.  The 
two  leaders  being  of  equal  rank,  and,  most  pjobably,  either  animated  by 
political  dislike,  or  by  recollection  of  some  feudal  enmity,  marched  close  up 
to  each  other  without  yielding  an  inch  to  the  right  or  the  left;  and  neither 
showing  tht  lea-t  j.urpose  of  giving  way,  they  stopped  for  an  instant,  and 
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then  drew  thoir  sworda.  Their  followers  imitated  their  eiampla ;  about  a 
ecore  of  weapons  at  onco  Gashed  in  the  sun,  and  there  wns  an  immediata 
clatter  of  swords  and  bucklers,  while  the  followers  on  either  side  cried  their 
master's  name;  the  one  shouting  "Help,  a  Leslie!  a  Leslie  1"  while  the 
others  answered  with  shouts  of  "SeytonI  Sejton!"  with  the  additional 
punning  eiogan,  "  Set  on,  set  on — bear  the  knaves  to  the  ground  1" 

If  tiie  falconer  found  diffionlty  in  getting  the  page  to  go  forward  before, 
it  was  now  perfectly  impossible.  He  reined  up  his  horse,  clapped  his 
hands,  and,  delighted  with  the  fray,  cried  and  shouted  as  fast  as  any  of 
those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  it. 

The  noise  and  cries  thus  arising  on  the  Highgate,  as  it  was  called,  drew 
into  the  quarrel  two  or  three  otlier  parties  of  gentlemen  and  their  servanfa, 
besides  some  single  passengers,  who,  hearing  a  fray  betwixt  these  two  dis- 
tinguiehed  names,  took  part  in  it,  either  for  love  or  hatred. 

ihe  comt)at  became  now  very  sharp,  and  although  the  sword-and-bnckler 
men  made  more  clatter  and  noise  (jian  they  did  real  damage,  yet  several 
good  outs  were  dealt  among  them;  and  those  who  wore  rapiers,  a  more  foi^ 
midable  weapon  than  the  ordinary  Scottish  swords,  gave  and  received  dan- 

f  irons  wounds.     Two  men  were  already  stretched  on  the  causeway,  and 
e  party  of  Seyton  began  to  give  ground,  being  much  inferior  in  number 
to  the  other,  with  which  several  of  the  citizens  had  united  themselves,  when 

Soung  Roland  Grjerae,  beholding  their  leader,  a  noble  gentleman,  fighting 
ravoly,  and  hard  pressed  with  numbers,  could  withhold  no  longer.  "Adam 
Woodcock,"  he  said,  "  an  you  be  a  man,  draw,  and  let  us  take  part  with 
the  Seyton."  And,  without  waiting  a  reply,  or  listening  to  the  falconer's 
earnest  entreaty,  that  ho  would  leave  alone  a  strife  in  which  he  had  no 
concern,  the  flery  youth  sprong  from  his  horse,  drew  his  short  sword,  and 
shouting  like  the  rest,  "  A  Seyton  I  a  Seyton !  Set  on !  set  on !"  thrust  for- 
ward into  tbe  throng,  and  struck  down  one  of  those  who  was  pressing 
hardest  upon  the  gentleman  whose  cause  ho  espoused.  This  sudden  rein- 
forcement gave  spirit  to  the  weaker  party,  who  began  to  renew-the  combat 
with  much  alacrity,  when  four  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  distinguished 
hy  their  velvet  cloaks  and  gold  chains,  came  ap  with  a  guard  of  halberdiers 
and  citizens,  armed  with  long  weapons,  and  well  accustomed  to  such  service, 
thrust  boldly  forward,  and  compelled  the  swordsmen  to  separate,  who  imme- 
diately retreated  in  different  directions,  leaving  such  of  the  wounded  on 
both  sides,  as  had  been  disabled  in  the  fray,  lying  on  the  street. 

The  falconer,  who  had  been  tearing  his  beard  for  anger  at  his  comrade's 
rashness,  now  rode  up  to  him  with  the  horse  which  he  had  caught  by  the 
bridle,  and  accosted  him  with  "Master  Roland  —  master  goose  —  master 
mad-cap  —  will  it  please  you  to  get  on  horse,  and  budge?  or  will  you 
remain  here  to  be  earned  to  prison,  and  made  to  answer  for  this  pretty 
day's  work  ?" 

The  page,  who  had  begun  his  retreat  along  with  the  Seytons,  just  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  their  natural  allies,  was  hy  this  unceremonious  appli- 
cation made  sensible  that  he  was  acting  a  foolish  part ;  and,  obeying  Adam 
Woodcock  vrith  some  sense  of  shame,  he  sprung  actively  on  horseback,  and 
upsetting  with  the  shoulder  of  the  animal  a  city-oflicer,  who  was  making 
towards  him,  he  began  to  ride  smartly  down  the  street,  along  with  his  com- 
panion, and  was  quickly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hue  and  cry.  In  fact,  ren- 
counters of  the  kind  were  bo  common  in  Edinburgh  at  that  period,  that  the 
disturbance  seldom  excited  much  attention  after  the  affray  was  over,  unless 
some  person  of  tonsequenee  chanced  to  have  fallen,  an  incident  which  ira- 
loosed  on  his  friends  the  duty  of  avenging  his  death  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  So  feeble,  indeed,  was  the  arm  of  the  police,  that  it  was  not 
unusual  for  such  skirmishes  to  last  for  hours,  where  the  parties  were  nume- 
rous and  well  matched.  But  at  this  time  the  Regent,  a  man  of  great  strength 
of  character,  aware  of  the  miii:iiipf  which  usually  arose  from  such  acts  of 
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Tiolence,  had  prevailed  with  the  magistrates  to  keep  a  constant  guard  on 
foot  for  preventing  or  separating  such  aficajs  as  had  happened  in  the  pre- 

Joung  companion  were  now  riding  down  the  Canon- 
their  pace  to  avoid  attracting  attention,  the  rather 
tliat  there  seemed  to  be  no  appearance  of  pursnit.  Roland  hung  his  head 
as  one  who  v/aa  conscioas  his  conduct  had  been  none  of  the  wisest,  whilst 
his  companion  thus  addressed  him: 

"  Will  you  he  pleased  to  tell  me  one  thing.  Master  Roland  Gneme,  and 
that  is,  whether  there  he  a  devil  incarnate  in  you  or  no  1" 

"Truly,  Slaster  Adam  Woodoock,"  answered  the  page,  "I  irould  fwn 
hope  there  is  not," 

"  Then,"  siud  Adam,  "  I  would  fain  know  bj  what  other  influence  or  in- 
sligatioQ  you  are  perpetually  at  one  end  or  the  other  of  some  bloody  brawl? 
What,  I  pray,  haa  you  to  do  with  tiese  Seytons  and  Leslies,  that  you  never 
heard  the  names  of  in  your  life  before  1" 

"You  are  out  there,  my  friend,"  said  Roland  Grjeme,  "I  have  my  own 
reasons  for  being  a  friend  to  the  Seytons." 

"  They  must  have  been  very  secret  reasons  then,"  answered  Adam  Wood- 
cock, "  for  I  tliink  I  could  have  wagered,  you  had  never  known  n  f  the 
name;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  stiH,  that  it  was  your  unhallow  dp  n 
for  that  clashing  of  cold  iron,  which  has  as  much  charm  for  y  u  a.  the 
clatter  of  a  braes  pan  hath  for  a  hive  of  bees,  rather  than  any  e  tb  r 
for  Seyton  or  for  Leslie,  that  persuaded  you  to  thrust  your  fool  h  d  nto 
a  quarrel  that  no  ways  concerned  you.  But  take  this  for  a  wa  n  g  my 
young  master,  that  if  you  are  to  draw  sword  with  every  man  wh  d  aws 
sword  on  the  Ilighgate  here,  it  will  be  scarce  worth  your  whil  to  h  athe 
bilbo  again  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  since,  if  I  guess  rightly,  it  w  11  ar  a 
endure  on  such  terms  for  many  hours  —  all  which  I  leave  to  y  ur  s  us 
consideration." 

"By  my  word,  Adam,  I  honour  your  advice;  and  I  promise  y  o  that  I 
■will  practise  by  it  as  faithfully  as  if  I  were  sworn  apprentice  t  u  to  tl  a 
trade  and  mystery  of  bearing  myself  with  all  wisdom  and  saf  y  th  u  h 
the  new  paths  of  life  that  I  am  about  to  be  engaged  in." 

"  And  therein  you  will  do  well,"  said  the  falconer ;  "  and  I  do  n  t  qu  1 
with  you,  Master  Roland,  for  having  a  grain  over  much  spirit,  because  I 
know  one  may  bring  to  the  hand  a  wild  hawk  which  one  never  can  a  dung- 
hill hen  —  and  so  betwixt  two  faults  you  have  the  best  on't.  But  besides 
your  peculiar  genius  for  quarrelling  and  lugging  out  your  side  companion, 
my  dear  Master  Roland,  yon  have  also  the  gift  of  peering  under  every 
woman's  muffler  and  screen,  as  if  you  expected  to  find  an  old  acquaintance. 
Though  were  you  to  spy  one,  I  should  be  as  much  surprised  at  it,  well 
wotting  how  few  you  have  seen  of  these  same  wild-fowl,  as  I  was  at  your 
taking  so  deep  an  interest  even  now  in  the  Seyton," 

"  Tush,  man !  nonsense  and  folly,"  answered  Roland  Grieme,  "  I  hut 
sought  to  see  what  eyes  these  gentle  hawks  have  got  under  their  hood." 

"  Ay,  but  it's  a  dangerous  subject  of  inquiry,"  said  the  falconer ;  "  you 
had  better  hold  out  your  bare  wrist  for  on  eagle  to  perch  upon. — Look  you. 
Master  Roland,  these  pretty  wild-geese  cannot  be  hawked  at  without  risk — 
they  have  as  many  divings,  boltings,  and  volleyings,  as  the  most  gamesome 
quarry  that  falcon  ever  flew  at  — And  besides,  every  woman  of  them  is 
manned  with  her  husband,  or  her  kind  friend,  or  her  brother,  or  her  cousin, 
or  her  sworn  servant  at  the  least  —  But  you  heed  me  not.  Master  Roland, 
though  I  know  the  game  so  well  —  yonr  eye  is  all  on  that  pretty  dnrosel 
who  trips  down  the  gate  before  us— by  my  certes,  I  will  warrant  her  a 
blithe  dancer  either  in  reel  or  revel  —  a  pair  of  silver  monico  uells  would 
become  these  pretty  ankles  as  well  as  the  jesses  would  suit  the  fairest 
Norway  hawk." 

Vol.  v.  — 24 
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"  Thou  art  a  fool,  Adam,"  said  tlie  pa^e,  "  and  I  uare  not  a  button  about 
the  girl  or  her  ankles  —  But,  what  the  foul  fiend,  one  must  look  at  Bonie- 
thlncl" 

"  Verj  true,  Master  Roland  Gncme,"  said  his  guide,  "hut  lot  me  pray 
you  to  choose  your  objects  better.  liook  you,  there  is  scarce  a  woman 
walks  thia  Iligh-^te  with  a  silk  screen  or  a  pearlin  muffler,  hut,  as  I  said 
before,  she  has  either  gentleman-usher  before  her,  or  kinsman,  or  lover,  or 
husband,  at  her  elbow,  or  it  may  be  a  brace  of  stout  fellows  with  sword 
and  buckler,  not  so  far  behind  but  what  they  can  follow  close  —  But  you 
heed  me  no  more  than  a  ^oss-hawk  minds  a  j^eilow  yoidring." 

"  0  yes,  I  do —  I  do  mmd  you  indeed,"  said  Eoland  Graeme ;  "  bnt  hold 
my  nag  a  bit — I  will  be  with  you  in  the  eichange  of  a  whiatle."  So  saying, 
and  ere  Adam  Woodcock  could  finish  the  sermoo  whicli  was  dying  on  his 
tongue,  Roland  Gr^me,  to  the  falconer's  utter  aatenishment,  threw  him  tlie 
bridle  of  his  jennet,  jumped  off  horseback,  and  pursued  down  one  of  the 
closes  or  narrow  lanes,  which,  opening  under  a  rault,  terminate  upon  the 
main-street,  the  very  mwden  to  whom  hia  friend  had  accused  him  of  show- 
ing so  much  attention,  and  who  had  turned  down  the  pass  in  question. 

"  Saint  Mary,  Saint  Magdalen,  Saint  Benedict,  Saint  Barnabas !"  said 
the  poor  jalconer,  when  he  found  himself  thus  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause 
in  the  midst  of  the  Canoogate,  and  saw  his  young  charge  start  ofT  tike  a 
madman  in  quest  of  a  damsel  whom  he  had  never,  as  Adam  supposed,  seen 
in  his  life  before, — "  Saint  Satan  and  S^nt  Beelzebub — for  this  would  make 
one  swear  saint  and  devil  —  what  can  have  come  over  the  lad,  with  a 
wanion !  And  what  shall  I  do  the  whilst!  — he  will  have  his  throat  cut, 
the  poor  lad,  as  sure  as  I  was  bom  at  the  foot  of  Roseberry-Topping, 
'  Could  I  find  some  one  to  hold  the  horses  1  but  they  are  as  sharp  here  north- 
away  as  in  canny  Yorkshire  herself,  and  quit  bridle,  quit  titt,  as  we  siiv. 
An  I  coQld  but  see  one  of  our  folks  now,  a  holly-sprig  were  worth  a  gold 
tassel ;  or  could  I  but  see  one  of  the  Regent's  men — but  to  leave  the  horses 
to  a  stranger,  that  I  cannot — -and  to  leave  the  placo  while  the  lad  is  in 
jeopardy,  that  I  wonot." 

we  must  leave  the  falconer,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  distress,  and 
follow  the  hot-headed  youth  who  was  the  cause  of  his  pcrplesity. 

The  latter  part  of  Adam  Woodcock's  sage  remonstrance  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  lost  upon  Eoland,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended ;  because, 
in  one  of  the  femalo  forms  which  tripped  along  the  street,  muffled  in  a  veil 
of  striped  silk,  like  the  women  of  Brussels  at  this  day,  his  eye  bad  dis- 
cerned something  which  closely  resembled  the  exquisite  shape  and  spirited 
bearing  of  Catherine  Ssyton.  —  During  all  the  grave  advice  whieb  the 
falconer  was  dinning  in  his  ears,  his  eye  contmued  intent  upon  so  interest- 
ing an  object  of  observation  ;  and  at  length,  as  the  damsel,  just  about  to 
dive  under  one  of  the  arched  passages  which  afforded  an  outlet  to  the 
Canongate  from  the  houses  beneath,  (a  passage,  graced  by  a  projecting 
shield  of  arms,  supported  by  two  huge  foses  of  stone,)  had  lifted  her  voU 
for  the  purpose  perhaps  of  descrying  who  the  horseman  was  who  for  some 
time  had  eyed  her  so  closelj^,  voung  Roland  saw,  under  the  shade  of  the 
silken  plaid,  enough  of  the  bright  azure  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  blithe  features, 
to  induce  him,  like  an  inexperienced  and  rash  madcap,  whose  wilful  ways 
never  had  been  traversed  bj  contradiction,  nor  mncn  subjected  to  con- 
sideration, to  throw  the  bridle  of  his  horse  into  Adam  Woodcock's  hand, 
and  leave  him  to  play  the  waiting  gentleman,  while  he  dashed  down  the 
paved  court  after  Catherine  Seyton — all  as  aforesdd. 

Women's  wits  are  proverbially  quick,  but  apparently  those  of  Catherine 
Busgested  no  batter  expedient  than  fairly  t«  betake  herself  to  speed  of  foot, 
in  nopes  of  baffling  the  page's  vivacity,  by  getting  safely  lodged  before  be 
could  discover  where.  But  a  youth  of  eighteen,  in  pursuit  of  a  mistress, 
is  no't  so  easily  outstripped.     Catherine  fled  across  a  paved  court,  decorated 
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with  large  ibrmal  vasea  of  stone,  in  which  yews,  eypresBes,  and  other  cvor- 
gi^nng,  vegetated  in  sombre  suUenness,  and  gtLve  a  correspondent  degree  of 
Eolemnity  to  the  high  and  haavj  building  in  front  of  which  they  were  placed 
as  ornaments,  aspiring  towards  a  sqaare  portion  of  the  blue  hemispliere, 
corresponding  exactly  in  eatent  to  the  quadrangle  in  which  they  irere 
stationed,  and  all  around  which  rose  liuge  black  walls,  exhibiting  windows 
in  rows  of  fi^ve  atoriea,  with  heavy  architraves  over  each,  hearing  armorial 
and  religious  devices. 

Through  this  court  Catherine  Seyton  flashed  like  a  hunted  doe,  making 
the  best  use  of  those  pretty  legs  which  had  attracted  the  commendation 
even  of  the  reflective  and  cautious  Adam  Woodcock.  She  hastened  towards 
a  large  door  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  front  of  the  court,  pulled  the  bobbin 
till  the  latch  flew  up,  and  ensconced  herself  in  the  ancient  mansion.  But, 
if  she  fled  like  a  doe,  Roland  Gr£eme  followed  with  the  speed  and  ardour  of 
a  youthful  stag-hound,  loosed  for  the  first  time  on  bis  prey.  He  kept  her 
in  view  in  spite  of  her  efforts ;  for  it  is  remarkable  what  an  advantage,  in 
such  a  race,  the  gallant  who  desires  to  see,  possesses  over  the  maiden  who 
wishes  not  to  be  seen — an  advantage  which  I  have  known  counterbalance  & 
great  start  in  point  of  distance.  In  short,  he  saw  the  waving  of  her  screen, 
or  veil,  at  one  corner,  heard  the  tap  of  her  foot,  light  as  that  was,  as  it 
crossed  the  court,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  figure  just  as  she  entered 
the  door  of  the  mansion. 

Roland  Grteme,  inconsiderate  and  headlong  as  we  have  described  him, 
having  no  knowledge  of  real  life  but  from  the  romances  which  he  had  read, 
and  not  an  idea  of  checking  himself  in  the  midst  of  any  eager  impulse ; 
poBsessed,  besides,  of  much  courage  and  readiness,  never  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  approach  the  door  through  which  the  object  of  his  search  had 
disappeared.  He,  too,  pulled  the  bobbin,  and  the  latch,  though  heavy  and 
massive,  answered  to  the  summons,  and  arose.  The  page  entered  with  the 
same  precipitation  which  had  marked  his  whole  proceeding,  and  found 
himself  in  a  large  hall,  or  vestibule,  dimly  enlightened  bv  latticed  case- 
ments of  painted  glass,  and  rendered  yet  din  m  tl  gh  th  I  '  n  f 
the  sunbeams,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  wall  f  tl  b  Id  by  h  h 
the  court-jard  was  enclosed.     The  walls  of  th    h  II  d  d      th 

suits  of  ancient  and  rusted  armour,  intereh     g  d  ii  th  h  dm 

stone  scutcheons,  bearing  double   tressures    Add  t     fl        d 

wheat-sheaves,  coronets,  and  so  forth,  things  to     hhRI     dbaj       g 
not  a  moment's  attention. 

In  fact,  ho  only  dei^ed  to  observe  the  figu        f  C  th  ^  jt       wh 

deeming  herself  safe  in  the  hall,  had  stoppei  t     t  k     b      th     f       1 
course,  and  was  reposing  herself  for  a  mom     t  1    g         L  ttl 

which  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.    Th   n         f  P  T    d        tr 
at  once  disturbed  her ;  she  started  up  with  aft  m    f        pn  d 

escaped  through  one  of  the  several  folding-d  wh  h  p  d  t  this 
apartment  as  a  common  centre.  This  door,  wh  h  R  1  d  G  te  n  t  tly 
approached,  opened  on  a  large  and  well-lighted  g  11    y     t  tl       pp  d 

of  which  he  could  hear  several  voices,  and  th    n  f  h    ty       p    ap 

proaching  towards  the  hail  or  vestibule.     A  1  ttl  II  d  t       b      th     ^ht 

by  an  appearance  of  serious  danger,  he  was  deliberating  whether  ho'  should 
stand  fast  or  retire,  when  Catherine  Seyton  re-entered  from  a  side  door, 
running  towards  him  with  as  much  speed  as  a  few  minutes  since  she  had 
fled  from  him. 

■'Oh,  what  mischief  brought  jou  hither!"  she  said;  "fly  —  fly,  or  you 
are  a  dead  man, — or  atay — they  come — flight  is  impossible — say  you  came 
to  ask  for  Lord  Seyton." 

She  sprung  from  him  and  disappeared  through  the  door  by  which  she  had 
made  her  second  appearance ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  pair  of  large  fold- 
ing-doors at  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery  flew  open  with  rehemenoe,  and 
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six  or  seven  young  gentlemen,  richly  dresaed,  pressed  forward  itlto  the  apart- 
ment, having,  for  the  greater  part,  their  sworda  drawn. 

"  Who  is  it,"  said  one,  "  dare  intrude  on  us  in  our  own  mansion  ?" 

"  Cut  him  to  pieces,"  said  another ;  "  let  him  pay  for  this  day's  insolence 
and  yiolence  —  he  is  some  follower  of  the  Rothes." 

"  No,  hy  Saint  Mair,"  eaid  another ;  "  he  ia  a  follower  of  the  arch-fiend 
and  ennobled  clown  Halbert  Glendinning,  who  takes  the  style  of  Arenel  — 
once  a  church-vassal,  now  a  pillager  of  the  church." 

"  It  is  so,"  said  a  fourth ;  "  I  know  him  by  the  holly-sprig,  which  is  their 
cognizance.     Seoiiro  tho  door,  he  must  answer  for  thia  insolence." 

Two  of  the  gallants,  hastily  drawing  their  weapona,  naaaed  on  to  the  door 
by  which  Roland  had  eokred  the  hall,  and  stationed  themselves  there  as  if 
to  prevent  hia  escape.  The  others  advanced  on  Grferae,  who  had  juat  sensa 
enoaeh  to  perceive  that  any  attempt  at  resistance  would  he  alike  fruitless 
and  imprudent.  At  once,  and  by  various  voices,  none  of  which  sounded 
amioably,  the  page  was  required  to  say  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  his 
name,  his  errand,  and  who  sent  him  hither.  The  number  of  the  questions 
demanded  of  him  at  once,  afiorded  a  momentary  apology  for  his  remaining 
silent,  and  ere  that  brief  truce  had  elapsed,  a  personage  entered  the  hall,  at 
whose  appearance  those  who  had  gathered  fiercely  around  Eoland,  fell  back 
with  respect. 

This  was  a  tall  man,  whose  dark  hair  was  already  grizzled,  though  his 
high  and  haughty  features  retained  all  the  animation  ot  youth.  The  upper 
part  of  his  person  was  undressed  to  his  Holland  shirt,  whose  ample  folds 
were  stained  with  blood.  But  he  wore  a  mantle  of  crimson,  lined  with  rich 
fur,  oast  around  him,  which  supplied  the  deficiency  of  his  dreaa.  On  his 
head  he  had  a  crimson  velvet  bonnet,  looped  up  on  one  side  with  a  amall 
golden  chain  of  many  links,  which,  going  thrice  around  the  bat,  was  fastened 
by  a  medal,  agreeable  to  the  fashion  amongst  the  grandees  of  the  time. 

"  Whom  have  you  here,  sons  and  kinsmen,"  said  he,  "  around  whom  you 
crowd  thus  roughly  7  —  Know  you  not  that  the  shelter  of  this  roof  should 
secure  every  one  fair  treatment,  who  shall  come  hither  either  in  fair  peace, 
or  in  open  and  manly  hostility?" 

"  But  here,  my  lord,"  answered  one  of  the  youths,  "  is  a  knave  who  comes 
on  treacherous  espial!" 

"I  deny  tho  charge!"  said  Roland  Grfeme,  boldly,  "I  came  to  inc[uire 
after  my  Lord  Seyton." 

"  A  likely  tale,"  answered  hia  accusers,  "  in  the  mouth  of  a  follower  of 
Glen  dinning." 

"  Stay,  young  men,"  said  the  Lord  Seyton,  for  it  was  that  nobleman  him- 
self, "  let  me  look  at  this  youth  —  By  heaven,  it  is  the  very  same  who  came 
so  boldly  to  my  side  not  very  many  minutes  since,  when  some  of  my  own 
knaves  boro  themselves  with  more  respect  to  their  own  worshipful  safety 
than  to  mine !  Stand  back  from  him,  for  ho  well  deserves  honour  and  a 
friendly  welcome  at  your  hands,  instead  of  this  rough  treafment." 

They  fell  back  on  all  sides,  obedient  to  Lord  Seyton's  commands,  who, 
taking  lioland  Graeme  by  the  hand,  thanked  him  for  his  prompt  and  gallant 
assistance,  adding,  that  he  nothing  doubted,  "  the  same  interest  which  be 
had  taken  in  his  cause  in  the  affray,  brought  him  hither  to  inquire  after  his 

Roland  bowed  low  in  acquiescence. 

"  Or  is  there  any  thing  in  which  I  can  serve  you,  to  show  my  sense  i  f 
your  ready  gallantry!" 

But  the  page,  thinking  it  best  to  abide  by  the  apology  for  his  visit  which 
the  Lord  Seyton  had  so  aptly  himself  suggested,  replied,  "  that  to  be  assured 
of  his  lordship's  safety,  had  been  the  only  cause  of  his  intrusion.  Ho 
judged,"  he  added,  "he  had  seen  him  receive  some  hurt  in  the  affray." 

"  A  trifle,"  said  Lord  Seyton ;  "  I  had  but  stripped  my  doublet,  that  the 
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otiirurgeon  might  put  some  dressing  on  the  paltry  scratch,  when  these  rash 
hoys  interrupted  us  with  their  clamour." 

Roland  Grseme,  m"aking  a  low  oheisance,  was  now  ahout  to  depart,  for, 
relieved  from  the  danger  of  heing  trejited  as  a  spj,  he  began  next  to  foar, 
that  his  oompanioir,  Adam  Woodcock,  whom  he  had  so  unceremoniously 
quitted,  would  either  bring  him  into  some  farther  dilemma,  bj  venturing 
into  the  hotel  in  quest  of  him,  or  ride  off  and  leave  him  behind  altogether. 
But  Lord  Seyton  did  not  nermit  him  to  escape  bo  easily. — "  Tarry,"  he  said, 
"  young  man,  and  let  me  know  thy  rank  and  name.  The  Soyton  has  of  late 
been  more  wont  to  see  friends  and  followers  shrink  from  his  side,  than  to 
receive  aid  from  strangers — but  a  new  world  may  come  around,  in  which  he 
may  have  the  chance  of  rewarding  his  well-wishers." 

"My  name  is  Boland  Graeme,  my  lord,"  answered  the  youth,  "a  pago, 
who,  for  the  present,  is  in  the  service  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning." 

"  I  Bwd  so  from  the  first,"  said  one  of  the  young  men ;  "  my  life  I  will 
wager,  that  this  is  a  shaft  out  of  the  heretic's  quiver — a  stratagem  from  first 
to  last,  to  injeer  into  your  confidence  some  espial  of  his  own.  They  know 
how  to  teach  both  bojs  and  women  to  play  the  intelligencers." 

"  That  is  ialse,  if  it  be  spoken  of  me,"  said  Eoland ;  "  no  man  in  Scot- 
land shoald  teach  me  such  a  foul  part  I" 

"  I  believe  thee,  boy,"  said  Lord  S^ton,  "  for  thy  strokes  were  too  fitir  to 
be  dealt  upon  an  understanding  with  those  that  were  to  receive  them. 
Credit  me,  nowever,  I  little  espcoted  to  have  help  at  need  from  one  of  your 
master's  household ;  and  I  would  know  what  moved  thee  in  my  quarrel,  to 
thine  own  endangering?" 

"  So  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  Eoland,  "  I  think  my  master  himself 
would  not  have  stood  by,  and  seen  an  honourable  man  borne  to  earth  by 
odds,  if  his  single  arm  could  help  him.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  lesson  we  were 
taught  in  chivSry,  at  the  Castle  of  Avenel." 

"  The  good  seed  hath  fallen  into  good  ground,  young  man,"  said  Seyton ; 
"  but,  alas  I  if  thou  practise  such  honourable  war  in  these  dishqnourable 
days,  when  right  is  every  where  borne  down  by  mastery,  thy  life,  my  poor 
hoy,  will  be  but  a  short  one." 

"  Let  it  be  short,  so  it  be  honourable,"  said  Roland  Graeme ;  "  and  permit 
me  now,  my  lord,  to  commend  me  to  your  grace,  and  to  take  my  leave.  A 
comrade  waits  with  my  horse  in  the  street." 

"  Take  this,  however,  young  man,"  said  Lord  Seyton,*  undoing  from  his 
bonnet  the  golden  chain  and  modal,  "  and  wear  it  for  my  sake." 
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With  no  little  pride  Roland  Grsme  accepted  the  gift,  which  he  haetilj 
fastened  around  his  bonnet,  as  he  had  seen  gallants  wear  such  an  ornament, 
and  renewing  his  oboiaance  to  the  Baron,  left  the  hall,  traversed  the  eonrt, 
and  appeared  in  the  street,  just  as  Adam  Woodcock,  vesed  and  anxious  at 
his  delay,  had  determined  to  leave  the  horses  to  their  fate,  and  go  in  quest 
of  his  youthful  comrade.  "Whose  barn  hast  thou  broken  nest?"  ho  ei- 
claimed,  greatly  relieved  by  his  appearance,  although  his  countenance  indi- 
cated that  ho  had  passed  through  an  a^tatin^  scene. 

"  Ask  me  no  questiofls,"  said  Kolaiid,  leaping  gaily  on  his  horse ;  "  but 
Bee  how  short  time  it  takes  to  win  a  chain  of  gold,"  pointing  to  that  which 
he  cow  wore. 

"  Now,  God  forbid  that  thou  hast  either  stolen  it,  or  reft  it  by  violence." 
said  the  falconer;  "for,  otherwise,  I  wot  not  how  the  devil  thou  couldst 
compass  it,  I  have  been  often  here,  ay,  for  months  at  an  end,  and  no  one 
gave  me  either  chain  or  medal." 

"  Thou  seest  I  have  got  one  on  shorter  ocquftinfance  with  the  city," 
answered  the  page,  "  but  set  thine  honest  heart  at  rest ;  that  which  is  fairly 
won  and  freely  given,  is  neither  reft  nor  stolen," 

"  Marry,  hang  thee,  with  thy  fanfarona*  about  thy  neck !"  said  the  fal- 
coner; "1  think  water  ifill  not  drown,  nor. hemp  strangle  thee.  Thou  hast 
been  discarded  as  my  lady's  page,  to  come  in  again  .is  my  lord's  squire ; 
and  for  following  a  noble  young  damsel  into  some  great  household,  thou 
eettest  a  chain  and  medal,  where  another  would  have  had  the  baton  across 
his  shoulders,  if  he  missed  having  the  dirk  in  Ms  body  — But  h  w  ma 
in  front  of  the  old  Abbev-.      Bear  thy  good  li^k  with  you     h  n  y  u  b 

these  paved  stones,  and,  by  our  Lady,  you  may  brag  S    Hand 

As  ne  spoke,  they  checked  their  horses,  where  th  hug  Id  ault*d 
entrance  to  the  Abbey  or  Palace  of  Holyrood  crossed  th  t  m  nat  n  f 
the  street  down  which  they  had  proceeded.  The  cou  t-ya  d  f  th  pi  o 
opened  within  this  gloomy  porch,  showing  the  front  of  an  la   p  le    f 

monastic  buildiDgs,  one  wing  of  which  is  still  extant,  f  m  ng  a  part  f  the 
modern  palace,  erected  in  the  days  of  Charles  I. 

At  the  gate  of  the  porch  the  falconer  and  page  resicned  their  liorses  to 
the  Bcrving-raan  in  attendance;  the  falconer  commanding  him  with  an  air 
of  authority,  to  carry  them  safely  to  the  stables.  —  "We  follow,"  he  said, 
"the  Knight  of  Avenel. — We  must  bear  ourselves  for  what  we  are  here," 
s^d  he  in  a  whisper  to  Roland,  "for  every  one  here  is  looked  on  as  they 
demean  themselves ;  and  he  that  is  too  modest  must  to  the  wall,  as  the 
proverb  says;  therefore  cock  thy  bonnet,  man,  and  let  us  brook  the  cause- 
way bravely." 

Assuming,  therefore,  an  air  of  consequence,  corresponding  to  wh.at  he 
supposed  to  he  his  master's  importance  and  quality,  Adam  Woodcock  led 
the  way  into  the  court-jard  of  the  Palace  of  Holyrood. 
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The  youthful  page  paused  on  the  entrance  of  the  eourt-jard,  and  implored 
his  guide  to  give  him  a  moment's  breathing  space.  "  Let  me  but  look  around 
me,  man,"  said  he ;  "  you  eonsider  not  I  have  never  seen  such  a  scene  aa 
this  before.~And  this  is  Hoiyrood  —  the  resort  of  the  gallant  and  gaj,  and 
tlie  fair,  and  the  wise,  and  the  powerful !"  , 

"Aj,  raarrj,  is  iti"  said  Woodcoolc;  "hut  I  wish  I  could  hood  thee  as 
thej  do  the  hawks,  for  thou  atarest  as  wildly  as  if  jou  sought  an  th  f  ay 
or  another  fanfitrona.  I  would  I  had  thee  safely  housed,  lor  tb  u  1  k  t 
wild  as  a  ^ss-hawk." 

It  was  indeed  no  common  sight  to  Boland,  the  vestibule  f  a  p  I  a 
traveraed  hj  its  various  croups, — some  radiant  with  gaiety  —  som  p  n 
and  apparently  weighed  down  by  affairs  concerning  tiio  state,  oi  n  n  ng 
themselves.  Here  the  hoary  statesman,  with  his  cautious  yet  o  mma  d  ng 
look,  his  furred  cloak  and  sable  pantoufles;  there  the  soldier  n  buff  nd 
steel,  his  long  sword  jarring  against  the  pavement,  and  his  whisk  d  upp 
lip  and  frowning  brow,  looking  an  habitual  defiance  of  dau_  wl  h 
perhaps  was  not  always  made  good ;  there  again  passed  my  lord  ng 

man,  high  of  heart,  and  bloody  of  hand,  humble  to  his  masi  a  d  h 
master's  equals,  insolent  to  all  others.  To  these  might  be  added,  the  poo 
suitor,  with  his  aniious  look  and  depressed  mien  —  the  officer,  full  of^  his 
brief  authority,  elbbwing  his  betters,  and  possibly  his  benefactors,  out  of 
the  road — the  proud  priest,  who  sought  a  better  benefice — the  proud  baron, 
who  sought  a  graot  of  church  lands  —  the  robber  chief,  who  came  to  solicit 
a  pardon  for  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on  his  neighbors  —  the  plundered 
franklin,  who  came  to  seek  vengeance  for  that  which  he  had  himself  received. 
Besides  there  was  the  mustering  and  disposition  of  guards  and  soldiers  — 
the  despatching  of  messengers,  and  the  receiving  them — the  trampling  and 
neighing  of  horses  without  the  gate — the  flashing  of  arms,  and  rustling  of 
plumes,  and  jingling  of  spurs,  within  it.  In  short,  it  was  that  gay  and 
splendid  confusion,  in  which  the  eye  of  youth  sees  all  that  is  brave  and 
brilliant,  and  that  of  experience  much  that  is  doubtful,  deceitful,  false,  and 
hollow  —  hopes  that  will  never  be  gratified  —  promises  which  will  never  be 
fulfilled  —  pride  in  the  disguise  of  humOity — and  insolence  in  that  of  frank 
and  generous  bounty. 

As,  tired  of  the  eager  and  enraptured  attention  which  the  ])age  gave  to 
a  scene  so  new  to  him,  Adam  Woodcock  endeavoured  to  get  him  t«  move 
forward,  before  his  exuberance  of  astonishment  should  attract  the  observa- 
tion of  the  sharp-witted  denizens  of  the  court,  the  falconer  himself  became 
an  object  of  attention  to  a  gay  menial  in  a  dark-green  bonnet  and  feather, 
with  a  cloak  of  a  corresponding  colour,  laid  down,  as  the  phrase  then  went, 
by  sis  broad  bars  of  saver  lace,  and  welted  with  violet  and  silver.  The 
words  of  recognition  burst  from  both  at  once.  "What!  Adam  Woodcock 
at  court !"  and  "  What !  Michael  Wing-the-wind— and  hovv  runs  the  hackit 
greyhound  bitch  now?" 

"  The  waur  for  the  wear,  like  ourselves,  Adam  —  eight  years  this  grass 
— no  four  legs  will  carry  a  dog  forever ;  but  we  keep  her  for  the  breed,  and 
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so  she  'Bcnpea  Border  doom — But  why  stand  you  gazing  there  ?  I  promiso 
you  my  lord  has  wished  for  you,  and  asked  for  you." 

"My  Lord  of  Murray  asked  for  me,  and  he  Segent  of  the  kingdom  too!" 
Bald  Adam.  "I  hunger  and  thirst  to  pay  my  duty  to  my  good  lord;  —  but 
I  fancy  his  good  lordship  remerabera  the  day's  sport  on  Carnwath-moor ; 
ond  my  Drummelzier  falcon,  that  heat  the  hawks  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
won  hi8  lordship  a  hundred  crowns  from  the  Southern  baron  whom  they 
called  Stanley." 

"  Nay,  not  to  flatter  thee,  Adam,"  said  his  court-friend,  "  he  rememhera 
nought  of  thoe,  or  of  thy  falcon  either.  He  hath  flown  many  a  higher 
flight  since  that,  and  struck  his  quarry  too.  But  come,  come  hither  away ; 
I  trust  we  are  to  be  good  comrades  on  the  old  score." 

"  What  I"  said  Adam,  "  you  would  have  me  crush  a,  pot  with  you ;  but  I 
must  first  dispose  of  my  eyas,  where  he  will  neither  have  girl  to  chase,  nor 
lad  to  draw  sword  upon." 

"  Is  the  younester  such  a  one  ?"  said  Michael. 

"  Ay,  by  my  hood,  he  flies  at  all  game,"  replied  Woodcock. 

"  Then  had  he  better  come  with  ua,"  said  Michael  Wing-the-wind ;  "  for 
we  cannot  have  a  proper  carouse  just  now,  only  I  would  wet  my  lips,  and 
so  must  you.  I  want  to  hear  the  news  from  Saint  Mary's  before  you  see 
my  lord,  and  I  will  let  you  know  how  the  wind  sita  np  yonder." 

While  he  tlius  spoke,  he  led  the  way  to  a  side  door  which  opened  into 
the  court ;  and  threading  several  dark  passages  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knew  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  palace,  conducted  them  to  a  small 
matted  chamber,  where  he  placed  bread  and  cheese  and  a  foaming  flagon 
of  ale  before  the  falconer  and  his  young  companion,  who  immediately  did 

i'ustice  to  the  latter  in  a  hearty  draught,  which  nearly  emptied  the  measure, 
[aving  drawn  his  breath,  and  dashed  the  froth  from  his  whiskers,  he 
observed,  that  hia  anxiety  for  the  boy  had  made  him  deadly  dry. 

"Mend  your  draught,"  said  his  hospitable  friend,  again  supplying  the 
flagon  from  a  pitcher  which  stood  beside.  "  I  know  the  way  to  the  buttery- 
bar.  And  now,  mind  what  I  say  —  this  morning  the  Earl  of  Morton  came 
to  my  lord  in  a  mighty  chafe." 

'■  What !  they  keep  the  old  friendship,  then  f"  said  Woodcock. 

"  Ay,  ay,  man,  what  else  1"  s^d  Michael ;  "  one  hand  must  scratch  tho 
other.  But  in  a  mighty  chafe  was  my  Lord  of  Morton,  who,  to  say  truth, 
looketh  on  such  occasions  altogether  uncanny,  and.  aa  it  were,  fiendish ; 
and  he  says  to  my  lord, —  for  I  was  in  the  chamber  taking  orders  about  a 
east  of  hawks  that  are  to  be  fetched  from  Damoway  —  they  match  your 
long-winged  falcons,  friend  Adam." 

"I  will  believe  that  when  I  see  them  fly  as  high  a  pitch,"  replied 
Woodcock,  this  professional  observation  forming  a  sort  of  parenthesis. 

"However,"  said  Michael,  pursuing  his  tale,  "my  Lord  of  Morton,  in  a 
mighty  chafe,  asked  my  Lord  Regent  whether  he  was  well  dealt  with—'  for 
my  brother,'  said  he,  '  should  have  had  a  gift  to  be  Commendaior  of  Konna- 

Suhair,  and  to  have  all  the  temporaUtiea  erected  into  a  lordship  of  regality 
ir  his  benefit;  and  here,'  said  no,  'the  false  monks  have  had  the  insolence 
to  choose  a  new  Abbot  to  put  his  claim  in  my  brother's  way ;  and  more- 
over, the  rascality  of  tlie  neighbourhood  have  burnt  and  plundered  all  that 
was  left  in  the  Abbey,  so  that  my  brother  will  not  have  a  house  to  dwell 
in,  when  he  Imth  ousted  the  lazy  liounds  of  priests."  And  my  lord,  seeing 
him  chafed,  aaid  mildly  to  him,  '  These  are  shrewd  tidings,  Douglas,  hut  I 
trust  they  he  not  true ;  for  Halbert  Glendinning  went  southward  yesterday, 
with  a  band  of  spsars,  and  assuredly,  had  either  of  these  chances  happened, 
that  the  monks  had  presumed  to  choose  an  Ahbot^  or  that  the  Abbey  had 
been  burnt,  as  you  say,  he  had  taken  order  on  the  spot  for  the  punishment 
of  such  insolence,  and  had  despatched  us  a  messenger.'  And  the  Earl  of 
Morton  replied— now  I  pray  you,  Adam,  to  notice,  that  I  say  this  out  of 
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love  to  you  and  jour  lord,  and  also  for  old  comradeship,  and  also  because 
Sir  Haibprt  hath  done  me  good,  aod  may  aeain  —  and  also  because  I  love 
not  the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  indeed  more  fear  than  like  him— so  then  it  were 
a  foul  deed  in  jou  to  betray  me. — '  But,'  said  the  Earl  to  the  Regent,  '  take 
heed,  my  lord,  you  truat  not  this  Glendinning  too  far — he  comes  of  churl's 
hlood,  which  was  never  trae  to  the  nobles'— hy  Saint  Andrew,  these  were 
his  very  words.  — '  And  besides,'  he  said,  '  he  hath  a  brother,  a  monk  in 
Siunt  Mary's,  and  walks  all  by  his  guidance,  and  is  making  friends  on  the 
Border  with  Bucclouch  and  with  Femiehirst,*  and  will  join  hand  with 
them,  were  there  likelihood  of  a  new  world.'  And  my  lord  answered,  like 
a  free  noble  lord  as  he  is ;  '  Tush !  my  Lord  of  Morton,  I  will  be  warrant 
for  Glondinning's  faith ;  and  for  his  brother,  lie  is  a  dreamer,  that  thinks 
of  nought  but  hook  and  breviary  —  and  if  such  hap  have  chanced  as  you 
tell  of,l  look  lo  receive  from  Glendinning  the  cowl  of  a  hanged  monk,  and 
the  head  of  a  riotous  churl,  by  way  of  sharp  and  sudden  justice.'  —  And 
my  Lord  of  Morton  left  the  place,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  somewhat 
maleoontent.  But  since  that  time,  my  lord  haa  asked  me  more  than  once 
whether  there  has  arrised  no  messenger  from  the  Knight  of  Avenei.  And 
all  this  I  have  told  you,  that  you  may  frame  your  discourse  to  the  best 
purpose,  for  it  seems  to  mo  that  my  lord  will  not  be  we!l-p!eased.  if  aught 
has  happened  like  what  my  Lord  of  Morton  said,  and  if  your  lord  hath 
not  ta'en  strict  orders  with  d." 

There  was  something  in  this  communication  which  fairly  blanked  the 
bold  visage  of  Adam  Woodcock,  in  spite  of  the  reinforcement  which  his 
natural  hardihood  had  received  from  the  berry-brown  ale  of  Holyrood. 

"What  was  it  ha  said  about  a  churl's  head,  that  grim  Lord  of  Morton?" 
aaj'l  the  discontented  falconer  to  his  friend. 

"Xay,  it  was  my  Lord  Regent,  who  said  that  he  espectod,  if  the  Abbey 
was  injured,  your  Knight  would  send  him  the  head  of  tie  ringleader  among 
the  rioters." 

"  Nay,  but  is  this  done  like  a  good  Protestant,"  said  Adam  Woodcock, 
"or  a  true  Lord  of  the  Congregation?  We  used  to  be  their  white-boys 
and  darlings  when  we  pulled  down  the  convents  in  Fife  and  Perthshire." 

"  Ay,  but  that,"  said  Michael,  "  was  when  old  mother  Eomo  held  her 
own,  and  our  great  folks  were  determined  she  should  have  no  shelter  for 
her  head  in  Scotland.  But,  now  that  the  priests  are  fled  in  all  quarters, 
and  their  houses  and  lands  are  given  to  our  grandees,  they  cannot  see  that 
we  are  working  the  work  of  reformation  in  destroying  the  palaces  of  zealous 
Protestants." 

"  But  I  tell  you  Saint  Mary's  is  not  destroyed  1"  said  Woodcock,  in  in- 
creasing agitation ;  "  some  trash  of  painted  windows  there  were  broken  — 
things  that  no  nobleman  could  have  brooked  in  his  house — some  stone  saints 
were  brought  on  their  marrow-bones,  like  old  Widdrington  at  Chevy-Chase; 
but  as  for  fire-raising,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  lighted  luot  amongst  us, 
save  the  match  which  the  dragon  had  to  light  the  burning  low  withal,  which 
he  was  to  spit  against  Saint  George ;  nay,  I  had  caution  of  that." 

"Howl  Adam  Woodcock,"  said  his  comrade,  "I  trust  thou  hadst  no 
hand  in  such  a  fair  work !  Look  you,  Adam,  I  were  loth  to  terrify  you, 
and  you  just  come  from  a  journey ;  but  I  promise  you,  Earl  Morton  hath 
brought  yeu  down  a  Maiden  from  Halifax,  you  never  saw  the  like  of  her — 
and  she'll  clasp  you  round  the  neck,  and  your  head  will  remain  in  her 

"  Pshaw  I"  answered  Adam,  "  I  am  too  old  to  have  mj  head  tnmed  by 
any  maiden  of  them  all.  I  know  my  Lord  of  Morton  will  go  as  far  for  a 
buxom  lass  as  anyone;  but  what  the  devil  took  him  to  Haiifai  all  thewajf 
and  if  he  has  got  a  gamester  there,  what  hath  she  to  do  with  my  head?" 
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"  Muoli,  much  I"  aoBwered  Miohnel.  "  Horod's  daughter,  who  did  such 
execution  with  her  foot  and  ankle,  ditncod  not  rocn's  heads  off  more  cleaaly 
than  this  maiden  of  Morton.*  'Tis  an  axe,  man,  —  an  ase  which  falls  of 
itself  like  a  saah  window,  and  never  gites  the  headamen  the  trouble  to 

"  By  my  faith,  a  shrewd  device,"  said  Woodcock ;  "  heaven  keep  (la  free 


The  page,  seeing  no  end  to  the  conversation  betwixt  these  two  old  com- 
rades, and  anxious  from  what  he  had  heard,  concerning  the  fate  of  (he 
Abbot,  now  interrupted  their  conference. 

"  Methinka,"  ho  said,  "  Adam  Woodcock,  thou  hadst  better  deliver  thy 
master'a  letter  to  the  Kegent;  questionless  he  hath  therein  stated  what  has 
chanced  at  Kennaquhair,  in  the  way  mcrat  advantageous  for  all  concerned." 

"The  boy  is  right,"  said  Michael  Wing-the-wind,  "my  lord  will  be  very 
impatient." 

"The  child  hath  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,"  siud  Adam  Wood- 
cock, producing  from  hia  hawking-bag  his  lord's  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  "and  for  that  matter  so  have  I.  So,  Master  Roland,  you 
will  e'en  please  to  present  this  yourself  to  the  Lord  Regent;  his  presence 
will  bo  better  graced  by  a  young  page  than  by  an  old  falconer." 

"  Well  said,  canny  Yorkshire  V'  replied  his  friend ;  "  and  but  now  you  were 
80  earnest  to  see  our  good  lord! — Why,  wouldst  thou  put  the  lad  into  the 
noose  that  thou  majst  slip  tether  thyself?  —  or  dost  thou  think  the  maiden 
will  clasp  hia  fair  young  neck  more  willingly  than  thy  old  sunburnt  wea- 
sandf" 

"  Go  to,"  answered  the  falconer ;  "  thy  wit  towers  high  an  it  could  strike 
the  quarry.  I  lell  thee,  the  youth  has  nought  to  feat  — he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  gambol — a  rare  gambol  it  was,  Michael,  as  raad-capa  ever 
played ;  and  I  had  made  as  rare  a  ballad,  if  we  had  had  the  luck  to  get  it 
sung  to  an  end.  But  mum  for  that  — face,  ae  I  said  before,  is  Latin  for  a 
candic.  Carry  the  youth  to  the  presence,  and  I  will  remain  here,  with 
bridle  in  hand,  ready  to  strike  the  spurs  up  to  the  rowel^ieads,  in  case  the 
hawk  files  my  way. — I  will  soon  put  Soltraedgc,  I  trow,  betwixt  the  Regent 
and  me,  if  he  means  me  leas  than  fair  play." 

"  Come  on  then,  my  lad,"  aaid  Michael,  "  aince  thou  must  needs  take  the 
spring  before  canny  Yorkshire."  So  saying,  he  lad  the  way  through  wind- 
ing pasaagoa,  closely  followed  by  Roland  Grseme,  until  they  arrived  at 
a  large  winding  atone  stair,  the  steps  of  which  were  so  long  and  broad,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  low,  as  to  render  tho  ascent  uncommonly  easy.  When^ 
they  had  ascended  about  the  height  of  one  story,  the  guide  stepped  aside, 
and  pushed  open  the  door  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  antechamber ;  so  dark,  in- 
deed, that  his  youthful  companion  stumbled,  and  nearly  fell  down  npon  s 
low  step,  which  was  awkwardly  placed  on  the  very  threshold. 

"  Take  heed,"  said  Miohael  Wing-the-wind,  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice, 
and  first  glancing  cautiously  round  to  see  if  any  one  listened — "  Take  heed, 
ray  young  friend,  for  those  who  fall  on  these  boards  seldom  rise  again  — 
Seest  thou  that,"  he  added,  in  a  still  lower  voice,  pointing  to  some  dark 
crimson  stains  on  the  floor,  on  which  a  ray  of  light,  shot  through  a  small 
aperture,  and  traversing  the  general  gloom  of  the  apartment,  fell  with 
mottled  radiance  —  "  Seest  thou  that,  youth  ?  —  walk  warily,  for  men  have 
fallen  here  before  you." 

"  What  mean  you  1"  said  the  page,  bis  fleah  creeping,  though  he  scarce 
knew  why ;  "  la  it  blood  ?" 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  domeado,  in  the  same  whispering  tone,  and  dragging 
the  youth  on  by  the  arm — "Blood  it  is, — but  this  ia  no  time  to  question,  or 
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ovon  to  look  at  it.  Blood  it  is,  foully  and  fearfully  shod,  as  foully  and  fear- 
fully avenged.  The  blood,"  he  added,  in  a  still  more  cautious  tone,  "  of 
Seignior  David." 

Eoland  Grseme'a  heart  throbbed  when  he  found  himself  bo  unexpectedly 
in  the  scene  of  Eiziiu's  slaughter,  a  catastrophe  which  had  chilled  with 
horror  all  even  in  that  rude  age,  which  had  been  the  theme  of  wondor  and 
pity  through  every  cottage  and  castle  in  Scotland,  and  had  not  escaped  that 
of  AveneL  But  his  gnide  hurried  him  forward,  permitting  no  farther  ques- 
tion, and  with  the  manner  of  one  who  has  already  tampered  too  much  with 
a  dangerous  subject.  A  tap  which  he  made  at  a  low  door  at  one  end  of  tha 
vestibule,  was  answered  by  a  haissier  or  usher,  who,  opening  it  cauttouaiy, 
received  Michael's  intimation  that  a  page  waited  the  Regent's  leisure,  who 
brought  letters  from  the  Knight  of  Avenel. 

"The  Council  is  breaking  up,"  said  tho  usher;  "but  give  me  the  packet; 
his  Grace  the  Regent  will  presently  see  the  meBsenger." 

"The  packet."  replied  the  page,  "must  be  delivered  into  the  Begent'a 
own  hands;  such  were  (he  orders  of  my  master." 

The  usher  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  surprised  at  his  bold- 
ness, and  then  replied,  with  some  asperity,  "  Say  you  so,  my  young  master? 
Thou  crowest  loudly  to  be  but  a  chicken,  and  ftom  a  country  bam-yard 

"  Were  it  a  time  or  place,"  said  Boland,  "  thou  shouldst  see  I  can  do 
more  than  crow;  but  do  your  duty,  and  let  the  Kegent  know  I  wait  his 

"  Thou  art  but  a  pert  knave  to  tell  me  of  my  duty,"  said  the  courtier  in 
office ;  "but  I  will  find  a,  time  to  show  you  you  are  out  of  yours ;  meanwhile, 
wait  there  till  you  are  wanted."    So  saying,  he  shut  the  door  in  Roland's 

Michael  Wing-the-wind,  who  had  shrunk  from  his  youthful  companion 
during  this  altercation,  according  to  the  established  maxim  of  courtiers  of 
all  ranks,  and  in  all  ages,  now  transgressed  their  prudential  line  of  con- 
duct so  far  as  to  come  up  bs  him  once  more.  "  Thou  art  a  hopeful  young 
springaid,"  said  he,  "and  I  see  right  well  old  Yorkshire  had  reason  in  his 
caution.  Thou  hast  been  five  minutes  in  the  court,  and  hast  employed  thy 
time  so  welt,  as  to  make  a  powerful  and  a  mortal  enemy  out  of  the  usher 
of  the  council-chamber.  Why,  man,  you  might  almost  as  well  have  offended 
the  deputy  butler!" 

"  I  care  not  what  he  is,"  said  Roland  Grferae ;  "  I  will  teach  whomever  I 
speak  with  to  speak  civilly  to  rae  in  return.  I  did  not  come  from  Avenel 
to  be  browbeaten  in  Holyrood." 

"  Bravo,  my  lad  !"  said  Michael ;  "  it  is  a  fine  spirit  if  you  can  but  hold 
it — but  see,  the  door  opens." 

The  usher  appeared,  and,  in  a  more  civil  tone  of  voice  and  manner,  stud, 
that  his  Grace  the  Regent  would  receive  the  Knight  of  Avenei's  message ; 
and  accordingly  marBhalled  Roland  Grjemo  the  way  into  the  apartment, 
from  which  the  Council  had  been  just  dismissed,  after  finishing  their  con- 
sultations. There  was  in  the  room  a  long  oaken  table,  surrounded  by  stools 
of  the  same  wood,  with  a  largo  elbow  chair,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  at 
the  head      Writing  materials  and  papers  were  lying  there  in  apparent  dis- 

d  d  tw      f  th    p    vy  counsellors  who  had  lingered  behind, 

tl  1    k     b         t      and  swords,  and  bidding  farewell  to  tho 

K  g  t  w  d  p  tl  1  wly  by  a  large  door,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
th      gl    wh    h    h     p  te    d.     Apparently  the  Earl  of  Murray  had 

md  mjtf  th  mli  countenances  of  the  statesmen  expressed 
tl    t      rt    f       d    1      cept       wh  ch  is  paid  by  courtiers  to  the  eondcscend- 

t,,las     t  f     p 

Th  Reg  t  1  un  If  was  !  nbing  heartily  as  ha  said,  "Farowoll,  my 
lords,  and  hold  me  remembered  to  the  Cock  of  the  North." 
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He  then  turned  slowly  round  towards  Roland  Grteme,  and  the  marks  of 
gaiety,  real  or  asBuraed^  disappeared  from  bis  countenance,  as  completely 
as  the  paasing  hubbies  leave  tne  dark  mirror  of  a  slJU  profound  late  into 
which,  a  travoiler  has  cast  a  stone ;  in  the  courae  of  a  minute  his  noblo 
features  bad  assumed  tteir  natural  espression  of  deep  and  e\ea  melancholj 
gravity. 

This  distinguished  statesman,  for  as  such  his  worst  enemies  acknowledged 
him,  possessed  all  the  esl«mal  dignity,  as  well  as  almost  all  the  noble 
qualities,  which  could  grace  the  power  that  ho  enjoyed;  and  had  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  as  his  legitimate  inheritance,  it  ia  probable  he  would 
luive  been  recorded  as  one  of  Gotland's  wisest  and  greatest  kings.  But  that 
he  held  his  authority  by  the  deposition  and  imprisonment  of  bis  sister  afid 
benefactress,  was  a  crime  which  those  only  caa  excuse  who  think  ambition 
an  apology  for  incratitude.  He  was  dressed  plainly  in  black  velvet,  after 
the  Fleuiish  fashion,  and  wore  in  his  high-crowned  hat  a  jewelled  clasp, 
which  looped  it  up  on  one  side,  and  formed  the  only  ornament  of  his 
apparel.  He  had  his  poniard  by  his  side,  and  his  sword  lay  on  the  council 
table. 

Such  was  the  personage  before  whom  Eoland  Grieme  now  presented  him- 
self, with  a  feeling  of  breathless  awe,  very  different  from  the  usual  boldness 
and  vivacity  of  his  temper.  In  fact,  he  was,  from  education  and  nature, 
forward,  but  not  impudent,  and  was  much  more  easily  controlled  by  the 
moral  superiority,  arising  froiji  the  elevated  talents  and  renown  of  those 
with  whom  he  convorsed,  than  by  pretensions  founded  only  on  rank  or 
external  show.  He  might  have  braved  with  indifference  the  presence  of  an 
earl,  merely  distinguished  by  his  belt  and  coronet ;  but  he  feit  overawed  in 
that  of  the  eminent  soldier  and  statesman,  the  wielder  of  a  nation's  power, 
and  the  leader  of  her  armies. — The  greatest  and  wisest  are  flattered  by  the 
deference  of  youth  —  so  graceful  and  becoming  in  itself;  and  Murray  took, 
■witB  much  eourt«sy,  the  letter  from  the  hands  of  the  abashed  and  blushinc 
page,  and  answered  with  complaisance  to  the  imperfect  and  half-muttered 
greeting,  which  he  endeavoured  to  deliver  to  him  on  the  part  of  Sir  Halbert 
of  Avenel.  Ho  even  paused  a  moment  ere  he  broke  the  silk  with  which  the 
lett«r  was  secured,  to  ask  the  page  his  name  —  so  much  he  was  struck  with 
his  very  handsome  features  and  Klrm. 

"Roland  Grceme,"  he  said,  repeating  the  words  after  the  hesitating  page. 
"What !  of  the  Grahams  of  the  Lennox  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  Roland ;  "  my  parents  dwelt  in  the  Debateabla 

Murray  made  no  further  inquiry,  but  proceeded  to  rend  his  dispatches ; 
during  the  perusal  of  which  his  brow  began  to  assume  a  stem  expression  of 
displeasure,  as  that  of  one  who  found  something  which  at  onee  surprised  and 
disturbed  him.  He  sat  down  on  the  nearest  seat,  frowned  till  his  eyebrows 
almost  met.  together,  read  the  letter  twice  over,  and  was  then  silent  for 
several  minutes.  At  length,  raising  his  head,  his  eye  encountered  that  of 
the  usher,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  exchange  the  look  of  eager  and 
carious  observation  with  which  he  had  been  perusing  the  Regent's  Natures, 
for  that  open  and  unnoticing  expression  of  countenance,  which,  in  looking 
at  all,  seems  as  if  it  saw  and  marked  nothing  —  a  cast  of  look  which  may 
be  practised  with'  advantage  by  all  those,  of  whatever  degree,  who  are 
admitted  to  witness  the  tamiliar  and  unguarded  hours  of  their  superiors. 
Great  men  are  as  jealous  of  their  thoughts  as  the  wife  of  King  Candaules 
was  of  her  charms,  and  will  as  readily  punish  those  who  have,  however 
involuntarily,  beheld  them  in  mental  d6shabillS  and  exposure. 

"  Leave  the  apartment,  Hyndman,"  said  the  Regent,  sternly,  "  and  carry 

Cour  observation  elsewhere.  You  are  too  knowing,  sir,  for  your  post,  which, 
y  special  order,  is  destined  for  men  of  blunter  capacity.  So !  now  you 
look  more  like  a  fool  than  you  did,"  —  {for  Hyndman,  as  may  easily  ba 
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supposed,  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  bj  tbis  rebuke)  —  "  keop  that  con- 
fused stare,  and  it  may  keep  your  office.    Begone,  sir  I" 

The  uetier  departed  in  dismay,  not  forgetting  to  register,  amongst  his 
other  causes  of  dislilie  to  Roland  Grienie,  that  he  bad  been  the  witness  of 
thia  disgraceful  chiding.  .When  he  had  left  the  apartment,  the  Regent  again 
addressed  the  page, 

"  Your  name,  you  say,  is  Armstrong  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Roland,  "my  name  is  Grseme,  so  please  you — Roland 
Graeme,  whose  forhears  were  designated  of  Heathergill,  iu  the  Debal«able 

"Ay,  I  knew  it  was  a  name  from  the  Debaieable  l^and.  Hast  thou  any 
acquaintance  in  Edinburgh  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Roland,  willing  rather  to  evade  this  question  than  to 
answer  it  directly,  for  the  prudence  of  being  silent  with  respect  to  Lord  Sej- 
ton's  adventure  immediately  struck  him,  "1  have  been  in  Ldinburgh  scarce 
an  hour,  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life." 

'■  IVhat  1  and  thou  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning's  i 

"  I  was  brought  up  as  my  Lady's  page,"  said  tl     _ 
Castle  for  the  first  <ume  in  my  life  —  at  least  since  my  childhood  —  only 
three  days  since," 

"  My  Lady's  page  I"  repeated  the  Earl  of  Murray,  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self; "  it  was  strange  to  send  his  Lady's  page  on  a  matter  of  such  deep  con- 
cernment—  Morton  will  say  it  is  of  a  piece  with  tho  nomination  of  his 
brother  to  be  Abbot ;  and  yet  in  soma  sort  an  inexperienced  youth  will  best 
serve  the  turn.  —  What  hast  thou  been  taught,  young  man,  in  thy  doughty 
apprenticeship  7" 

"  To  hunt,  iny  lord,  and  to  hawk,"  said  Roland  Grjeme. 

"To  hunt  coneys,  and  to  hawk  at  ouzels!"  said  the  Regent,  smiling; 
"  for  such  are  the  sports  of  ladies  and  their  followers." 

Graeme's  cheek  reddened  deeply  as  he  replied,  not  without  some  emphasis, 
"  To  hunt  red-deer  of  the  first  head,  and  to  strike  down  herons  of  the  highest 
soar,  my  lord,  which,  in  Lothian  speech,  may  be  termed,  for  aught  I  know, 
coneys  and  ouzels  ; — also  I  can  wield  a  brand  and  couch  a  lance,  according 
to  our  Border  moaning;  in  inland  speech  these  may  be  termed  water-flags 
and  bulrushes." 

"Thy  speech  rings  like  metal,"  said  the  Regent,  "and  I  pardon  the 
sharpness  of  it  for  the  truth.  —  "Thou  knowest,  then,  what  belongs  to  the 
duty  of  a  man-at-arms?" 

"  So  far  as  exercise  can  teach-  it  without  real  service  in  the  field," 
answered  Roland  Grffime  ;  "but  our  Knight  permitted  none  of  his  house- 
hold to  make  raids,  and  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  stricken 
field." 

"  The  good  fortune !"  repeated  tho  Regent,  smiling  somewhat  sorrowfully, 
"take  my  word,  young  man,  war  is  tho  only  game  from  which  both  parties 
rise  losers." 

"Not  always,  my  lord  I"  answered  the  page,  with  his  characteristio 
audacity,  "if  fame  speaks  truth." 

"How,  sir?"  said  the  Regent,  colouring  in  his  turn,  and  perhaps  sus- 
pecting an  indiscreet  allusion  to  the  height  which  he  himself  had  attained 
by  the  hap  of  civil  war. 

"  Recause,  my  Jord,"  said  Roland  Grseme,  without  change  of  tone,  "  he 
who  fights  well,  must  have  fame  in  life,  or  honour'  in  death ;  and  so  war  ia 
a  game  from  wbicii  no  one  can  rise  a  loser." 

The  Regent  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  when  at  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  presented  himself. 

"  I  come  somewhat  hastily,"  he  said,  "  and  I  enter  unannounced  because 
my  neivs  are  of  weight — It  is  as  I  said;  Edward  Glendianing  is  named 
Abbot,  and " 
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"  Hush,  my  lord !"  said  the  Regent,  "  I  know  it,  but " 

"And  perhaps  jou  knew  it  beftre  I  did,  mj  Lord  of  Murray."  answered 
Morton,  hia  dark  red  hrow  growing  darker  and  redder  aa  he  spoke. 

"Morton,"  said  Murray,  "suspect  me  not  — touch  not  mine  honour  — I 
have  to  suffer  enough  from  the  calumnies  of  foes,  let  me  not  have  to  contend 
with  the  unjust  suspicions  of  my  friends.— Wo  are  not  alone,"  said  he, 
recollecting  himself,  "  or  I  could  tell  you  more." 

He  led  Morton  into  one  of  the  deep  embraaurSa  which  the  windows 
formed  in  the  massive  wall,  and  which  afforded  a  retiring  place  for  their 
conversing  apart.  In  this  recess,  Roland  obserred  them  speaft  together 
with  much  eaj'nestaesa,  Murray  appearing  to  he  grave  and  earnest,  and 
Morton  having  a  jealous  and  offended  air,  which  seemed  gradually  to  give 
■way  to  the  assurances  of  the  Regent. 

_  Aa  their  conversation  grew  more  earnest,  they  became  gradually  louder 
m  speech,  having  perhapa  forgotten  the  presence  of  the  page,  the  more 
readily  as  his  position  in  the  apartment  placed  him  out  of  sight,  bo  that  he 
found  himself  unwillingly  privy  to  more  of  their  discourse  than  ho  cared 
to  hear.  For,  page  though  he  was,  a  mean  curiosity  after  the  secrets  of 
others  had  never  been  numbered  amongst  Roland'a  failings ;  and  moreover, 
with  all  his  natural  raahnosa,  he  could  not  but  doubt  the  safety  of  becoming 
privy  to  the  secret  discourse  of  these  powerful  and  dreaded  men.  Still  be 
could  neither  stop  his  ears,  nor  with  propriety  leave  the  apartment ;  and 
while  he  thought  of  some  means  of  aignifying  his  preaenoe,  he  had  already 
heard  so  much,  that,  to  have  produced  himself  suddenly  would  have  been 
as  awkward,  and  perhaps  as  dangeroua,  as  in  quiet  to  abide  the  end  of  their 
conference.  IVhat  he  overheard,  however,  was  but  an  imperfect  part  of 
their  communication ;  and  although  an  expert  politician,  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  meaning,  yet  Roland  GriBme  could  only  form  very  general  and  vague 
conjectures  as  to  the  import  of  their  discourse. 

"  All  is  prepared,"  said  Murray,  "  and  Lindsay  is  setting  forward  —  She 
must  hesitate  no  toneer— thou  seest  I  act  by  thy  counsel,  and  harden  myself 
against  softor  considerations." 

"  True,  my  lord,"  replied  Morton,  "  in  what  is  necessary  to  gain  power, 
you  do  not  hesitate,  but  go  boldly  to  the  mark.  But  are  you  aa  careful  to 
defend  and  preserve  what  you  have  won?— Why  this  establishment  of 
domestica  around  her  J — has  not  your  sister  men  and  maidens  enough  to 
t«nd  her,  but  yon  must  consent  to  this  superfluous  and  dangerous  retinue?" 

"  For  shame,  Morton  1  —  a  Princess,  and  my  sister,  could  I  do  less  than 
allow  her  due  attendance?" 

"Ay,"  replied  Morton,  "even  thus  fly  all  your  shafte  — smartly  enough 
loosened  from  the  bow,  and  not  unskilfully  aimed  —  but  a  breati  of  foolish 
affection  ever  crosses  in  the  mid  volley,  and   sways  the   arrow  from  the 

"Say  not  so,  Morton,"  replied  Murray,  "I  have  both  dared  and  done " 

"Yes,  enough  to  gain,  but  not  enough  to  keep  —  reckon  not  that  she  will 
think  and  act  thus — you  have  wounded  her  deeply,  both  in  pride  and  in 
power— it  signifies  nought,  that  you  would  tent  now  the  wound  with  una- 
vailing aalves  —  as  mattera  stand  with  you,  you  must  forfeit  the  title  of  an 
affectionate  brother,  to  hold  that  of  a  bold  and  determined  statesman." 

"Morten I"  said  Murray,  with  some  impatience,  "I  brook  not  these 
taunts — what  I  have  done  I  have  done — what  I  must  farther  do,  I  must  and 
will  —  but  I  am  not  made  of  iron  like  thee,  and  I  cannot  but  remember — 
Enough  of  this — my  purpose  holds." 

"  And  I  warrant  me,"  said  Morton,  "  the  choice  of  these  domestic  conso- 
lations will  rest  with- — -" 

Here  he  whispered  names  which  escaped  Roland  Grime's  ear.  Murray 
replied  in  a  similar  tone,  but  so  much  raised  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
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Bentenee,  that  the  page  heard  these  words — "  And  of  him  I  hold  myself 
secure,  bj  Glendinning's  reeommendation." 

"Ay,  which  may  he  as  much  trustworthy       h'    1  t  d     t   tth   A>h  y 

of  Saint  Mary's — you  have  heard  that  his  h    th  It       h     t  k      pi 

Your  favourite  Sir  Halhert,  my  Lord  of  M        y   h  m     h  f    I    nal 

affection  as  yourself." 

"  By  heaven,  Morton,  that  taunt  demand  d  n  f  dly  w  h  t  I 
pardon  it,  for  your  brother  also  is  concern  d  b  t  th  It  hall  bft 
annulled.  I  tell  you.  Earl  of  Morton,  whil  Ihldth  wdftteo 
my  royal  nephew's  name,  neither  Lord  nor  K  ght  S  tla  d  eh  U  d  p  to 
my  authority;  and  if  I  hear  with  insults  from  my  friends,  it  js  only  while 
I  know  them  to  he  such,  and  for^ve  their  foUies  Km  their  faithfulness." 

Morton  muttered  what  seemed  to  he  some  excuse,  and  the  Regent  an- 
swered him  in  a  milder  tone,  and  then  subjoined,  "Besides,  I  have  another: 
pledge  than  Glendinning's  recommendation,  for  this  youth's  fidelity — hia 
nearest  relative  haa  placed  herself  in  my  hands  as  his  security,  to  he  dealt 
withal  as  his  doings  shall  deserve.'' 

"  That  is  somewiing,"  replied  Morton ;  "  but  yet  in  fair  love  and  good- 
will, I  must  still  pray  you  to  keep  on  your  guard.  The  foes  are  stirring 
again,  as  horse-flies  and  hornets  become  busy  so  soon  as  the  storm-blast  is 
over.  George  of  Seyton  was  crossing  the  causeway  this  morning  with  a 
score  of  men  at  his  back,  and  had  a  ruffle  with  my  friends  of  the  house  of 
Leslie  — they  mat  at  the  Tron,  and  were  fighting  hard,  wlien  tlic  provost, 
-with  his  guard  of  partisans,  came  in  thirdsman,  and  staved  them  asunder 
■with  their  nalberds,  as  men  part  dog  and  heat." 

"  He  hath  my  order  for  such  interference,"  said  the  Regent — "  Has  any 
one  been  hurt?" 

"George  of  Seyton  himself,  by  black  Ralnh  Leslie  — the  devil  take  the 
rapier  that  ran  not  through  from  side  to  side  1  Ralph  has  a  bloody  cox- 
comb, by  a  blow  from  a  messan-page  whom  nobody  knew — Dick  Seyton  of 
Windygowl  is  run  through  the  arm,  and  two  gallants  of  the  Leslies  have  suf- 
fered phlebotomy.  This  is  all  the  gentle  blood  which  has  been  spilled  in  the 
revel ;  but  a  yeoman  or  two  on  both  sides  have  had  bones  broken  and  ears 
chopped.  The  ostlere-wives,  who  are  like  to  be  the  only  losers  by  their 
miscarriage,  have  dragged  the  knaves  off  the  street,  and  are  crying  a 
drunken  coronach  over  them." 

"  You  take  it  lightly,  Douglas,"  said  the  Regent ;  "  these  broils  and  fenda 
would  shame  the  capital  of  the  great  Turk,  let  alone  that  of  a  Christian 
and  reformed  slate.  But,  if  I  live,  this  gear  shall  be  amended ;  and  men 
shall  say,  when  they  i^ead  my  al«ry,  that  if  it  were  my  cruel  hap  to  rise  to 

Kwer  by  the  dethronement  of  a  sister,  I  employed  it,  when  gained,  for  the 
nefit  of  the  commonweal." 

"And  of, your  friends,"  replied  Morton;  "wherefore  I  trust  for  your 
instant  order  annulling  the  election  of  this  lurdane  Abbot,  Edward  Glen- 
dinning." 

"  You  shall  be  presently  satisfied,"  said  the  Regent ;  and  stepping  for- 
ward, he  began  to  call,  "So  ho,  Hyndman!"  when  suddenly  his  eye  lighted 
on  Roland  Greome — "By  my  faith,  Douglas,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  friend, 
"  here  have  been  three  at  counsel  1" 

"  Ay,  but  only  two  can  keep  counsel,"  said  Morton ;  "  the  galljard  must 
be  disposed  of." 

"For  shame,  Morton  —  an  orphan  boy  I — Hearken  thee,  my  child — Thou 
hast  told  me  some  of  thy  accomplishments  —  canst  thou  speak  truth?" 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  when  it  serves  my  turn,"  replied  Grasme. 

"  It  shall  serve  thy  turn  now,"  said  the  Regent ;  "  and  falsehood  shall  be 
thy  destruction.  How  much  hast  thou  heard  or  understood  of  what  we  two 
have  spoken  together?" 

"But  little,  my  lord,"  replied  Roland  Grwme  boldly,  "which  met  my 
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apprehension,  saying  that  it  aeemed  to  me  as  if  in  something  you  doubted 
tie  faith  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel,  under  whose  roof  I  was  nurtured." 

"  And  what  hast  thoa  to  eay  on  that  point,  joung  man  ?"  continued  the 
Regent,  bending  his  eyes  upon  him  with  &  keen  and  strong  esprosaion  of 


"  That,"  said  the  page,  "  depends  on  the  quality  of  those  who  speak 
against  his  honour  whose  bread  I  have  long  eaten.  If  they  be  my  inferiors, 
I  say  they  lie,  and  will  maintain  what  I  say  with  my  baton ;  if  my  equals, 
still  I  say  tbey  lie,  and  will  dii  battle  in  the  quarrel,  if  they  list,  with  my 
sword;  if  my  superiors" — he  paused. 

"Proceed  boldly,"  said  the  Regent  —  "What  if  thy  superiors  said  aught 
that  nearly  touched  your  master's  honour  ?" 

"  I  would  say,"  replied  Grame,  "  that  he  did  ill  to  slander  the  absent,  and 
that  my  master  was  a  man  who  could  render  an  account  of  his  actions  to 
any  one  who  should  manfully  demand  it  of  him  to  his  face." 

"And  it  were  manfully  said,"  replied  the  Regent — -"what  thinkest  thou, 
my  Lord  of  Morton  ?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  Morton,  "  that  if  the  young  galliard  resembie  a  certain 
ancient  friend -of  ours,  as  much  in  the  craft  of  nis  disposition  as  he  does  in 
eye  and  in  brow,  there  may  be  a  wide  difference  betwixt  what  he  means  and 
what  he  speaks." 

"And  whom  meanest  thon  that  he  resembles  so  closely?"  said  Murray. 

"  Even  the  true  and  trusty  Julian  Avenel,"  replied  Morton. 

"But  this  youth  belongs  to  the  Debateable  Land,"  said  Murray. 

"  It  may  be  so ;  bnt  Julian  was  an  outlaying  striker  of  venison,  and  made 
many  a  far  cast  when  he  had  a  fair  doe  in  chase." 

"  Pshaw  1"  said  the  Regent,  "  this  is  but  idle  talk  —  Here,  thou  Hyndman. 
—  thou  curiosity,"  calling  to  the  usher,  who  now  entered,  —  "  conduct  this 
youth  to  his  companion  —You  will  both,"  he  said  to  Grjeme,  "  keep  your- 
selves in  readiness  to  travel  on  short  notice."  — And  then  motioning  to  him 
courteously  to  withdraw,  ho  broke  up  the  interview. 
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The  usher,  with  gravity  which  ill  concealed  a  jealous  scowl,  conducted 
Roland  Grreme  to  a  lower  apartment,  where  he  found  his  comrade  the  fal- 
coner. The  man  of  office  then  briefly  acquainted  them  that  this  would  be 
their  residence  till  his  Grace's  farther  orders ;  that  they  were  to  go  to  the 
pantry,  to  the  buttery,  to  the  ceOar,  and  to  (he  kitchen,  at  the  usual  hours, 
to  re)3eive  the  allowances  becoming  their  station, — instructions  which  Adam 
Woodcock's  old  familiarity  with  the  court  made  him  perfectly  understand  — 
"  For  your  beds,"  he  said,  "  you  must  go  to  the  hostelry  of  Saint  Michael's, 
in  respect  the  paiace  is  now  full  of  the  domestJcs  of  the  greater  nobles." 

No  sooner  was  the  usher's  back  turned  than  Adam  eiclaimed,  with  all  the 
glee  of  eager  curiosity,  "  And  now.  Master  Roland,  the  news  —  the  news  — 
como  unbutton  thy  pouch,  and  give  us  thy  tidings  —  What  says  the  Regent? 
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Mks  he  for  Adam  "Woodcock?  —  and  is  all  soldered  up,  or  must  tho  Abbot 
of  Unreason  strap  for  it?" 

"All  ia  well  in  that  quarter,"  said  the  pa;^;  "and  for  the  rest  —  But, 
hey-day,  what!  have  you  taken  the  chain  and  medal  off  from  my  bonnet?" 

"And  meet  time  it  was,  when  yon  usher,  vinegar-faced  rogue  that  he  is, 
began  to  inquire  what  Popish  trangam  you  were  wearing  — By  the  mass, 
the  metal  would  have  been  confiscated  for  conseionoc-sake,  like  your  other 
rattle-trap  yonder  at  Avenel,  which  Mistress  Lilias  bears  about  on  her  shoes 
in  the  guise  of  a  pair  of  shoe-buckles  — This  cornea  of  carrying  Popish  niok- 
liftckots  about  you." 

"  The  jade  1"  exclaimed  Roland  Graeme,  "  has  she  melted  down  my  rosary 
inl«  buckles  for"  her  clumsy  hoofs,  which  will  sot  off  such  a  earnish  nearly 
ns  well  as  a  cow's  might?  —  But,  hang  her,  let  her  keep  them  —  many  a 
dog's  trick  have  I  played  old  Lilias,  for  want  of  having  something  bettor  to 
do,  and  the  buckles  will  serve  for  a  remembrance.  Do  you  remember  the 
vet^uiee  I  put  into  the  eomfita,  when  oldWingate  and  she  were  to  breakfast 
together  on  Easter  morning?" 

"  In  troth  do  I,  Master  Roland — tde  major-domo's  mouth  was  as  crooked 
as  a  hawk's  beak  for  the  whole  morning  afterwards,  and  any  other  page  in 

E)ur  room  would  have  tasted  the  discipline  of  the  porter's  lodge  for  it. 
ut  my  Lady's  favour  stood  between  your  skin  and  many  a  Jerking  —  Lord 
send  you  may  be  the  better  for  her  protection  in  such  matters !" 

"  I  am  least  grateful  for  it,  Adam !  and  I  am  glad  you  put  mo  in  mind 
of  it." 

"  Well,  but  the  news,  my  young  master,"  said  Woodcock,  '■  spell  me  th» 
tidings— what  are  we  to  fly  at  next?— what  did  the  Regent  say  to  jou!" 
"Nothing  that  I  am  to  repeat  agiun,"  said  Roland  Grseme,  shaking  his 

"Why,  hey-day,"  said  Adam,  "how  prudent  we  are  become  all  of  a 
sudden  1  You  have  advanced  rarely  in  brief  space.  Master  Roland.  You 
have  well  nigh  bad  jour  head  broken,  and  you  have  gained  your  gold  chain, 
and  you  have  made  an  enemy.  Master  Usher  to  wit,  with  his  two  legs  like 
hawks'  perches,  and  you  have  had  audience  of  the  first  man  in  the  realm, 
and  bear  as  much  mystery  in  your  brow,  as  if  you  had  flown  in  the  court- 
sky  ever  since  you  were  hatched.  I  believe,  in  my  soul,  you  would  run  with 
a  piece  of  the  egg-shell  on  your  head  liko  the  curlews,  which  (I  would  we 
were  after  them  again)  we  used  to  call  whaups  in  the  Ualidome  and  its 
neighbourhood.  But  sit  thee  down,  boy ;  Adam  Woodcock  was  never  the 
lad  to  seek  to  enter  into  forbidden  secrets-sit  thee  down,  and  I  will  go  and 
fetch  tho  vivers — I  know  the  butler  and  the  pander  of  old." 

The  good-natured  falconer  set  forth  upon  his  errand,  busying  himself 
about  procuring  their  refreshment ;  and,  during  his  absence,  Boland  Graame 
abandoned  himself  to  the  strange,  complicated,  and  yet  heart>stirring  refleo- 
tions,  to  which  the  events  of  the  morning  had  gjven  risC;  Yesterday  he  was 
of  neither  mark  nor  likelihood",  a  vagrant  boy,  the  attendant  on  a  relative, 
of  whose  sane  judgment  he  himself  had  not  the  highest  opinion ;  but  now 
he  had  become,  he  knew  not  why,  or  wherefore,  or  to  what  extent,  the 
custodier,  as  the  Scottish  phrase  went,  of  some  important  state  secret,  in 
the  safe  keeping  of  which  the  Regent  himself  was  concerned.  It  did  not 
diminish  from,  but  rather  added  to  the  interest  of  a  situation  so  unexpected, 
tliat  Roland  himself  did  not  perfectly  understand  wherein  he  stood  com- 
mitted by  the  state  seorets,  in  which  he  had  unwittingly  become  participator. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  like  one  who  looks  on  a  romantic  landscape,  of 
which  he  sees  the  features  for  the  first  time,  and  then  obscured  with  mist 
and  driving  tempest.  The  imperfect  glimpse  which  the  eye  catches  of 
rooks,  trees,  and  other  objects  around  him,  adds  double  dignity  to  thesa 
shrouded  mountains  and  darkened  abysses,  of  which  the  height,  depth,  mii 
extent,  are  left  to  imagination. 

Vol..  v.  — 25  2h 
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Bat  mortals,  especiallj  at  the  well-appetized  age  which  precedes  twentj 
years,  are  seldom  bo  much  engaged  either  by  real  or  conjectural  subjects 
of  speouiation,  but  that  their  earthly  wants  claim  their  hour  of  attention. 
Ana  with  many  a  smile  did  our  hero,  bo  the  reader  may  terra  him  if  he 
will,  hwl  the  re-appenrance  of  his  friend  Adam  Woodcock,  bearing  on  one 
platter  a,  tremendous  portion  of  boiled  beef,  and  on  another  a  plentiful 
allowance  of  greens,  or  rather  what  the  Scotch  call  lane-kale,  A  groom 
followed  with  bread,  salt,  and  the  other  means  of  Betting  forth  a  meal ;  and 
when  they  had  both  placed  on  the  oaken  table  what  they  bore  in  their 
hands,  the  falconer  observed,  that  since  he  knew  the  court,  it  had  got  harder 
and  harder  every  day  to  the  poor  gentlemen  and  yeoman  retainers,  but  that 
now  it  was  an  absolute  flaying  of  a  fioa  for  the  hide  and  tallow.  Such 
throning  to  the  wicket,  and  such  churlish  answers,  and  Buoh  bare  beef- 
hones,  such  a  shouldering  at  the  buttery-hatch  and  cellarage,  and  nought  to 
be  gained  beyond  small  msuEEcient  single  ale,  or  at  best  wiui  a  single  straiko 
of  malt  to  counterbalance  a  double  allowance  of  water  —  "By  the  mass, 
though,  my  young  friend,"  said  he,  while  he  saw  the  food  disappearing  fast 
under  Roland's  active  exertions,  "  it  is  not  so  well  to  lament  for  former 
tiroes  as  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  present,  else  we  are  like  to  lose  on 
hoth  sides." 

So  saying,  Adam  Woodcock  drew  his  chair  towards  the  table,  unsheathed 
bis  knife,  (for  every  one  carried  that  minister  of  festive  distribution  for 
himself,)  and  imitated  his  young  companion's  csample,  who  for  the  moment 
had  lost  his  ansiety  for  the  fiiture  in  the  eager  satisfaction  of  an  appetite 
sharpened  by  youth  and  abstinence. 

In  truth,  they  made,  though  the  materials  were  sufficiently  simple,  a  vei? 
respectable  meal,  at  the  eapenso  of  the  royal  allowance ;  and  Adam  Wood- 
coci,  notwithstanding  the  deliberafe  censure  which  he  had  passed  on  the 
hiusehold  beer  of  the  palace,  had  taken  the  fourth  doep_  draught  of  the 
black  jack  ere  he  remembered  him  that  ho  had  spoken  jn  its  dispraise. 
Flinging  himself  jollity  and  luxuriously  back  in  an  old  danske  elbow-chair, 
and  looking  with  careless  glee  towards  the  page,  est«nding  at  the  same  t;me 
his  right  leg,  and  stretching  the  other  easily  over  it,  he  reminded  his  com- 
panion that  he  had  not  yet  heard  the  ballad  which  he  had  made  for  the 
Abbot  of  Unreason's  revel.     And  accordingly  he  struck  merrily  up  with 

Roland  Graeme,  who  felt  no  groat  delight,  as  may  be  suppeeed,  in  the 
falconer's  satire,  considering  its  subject,  began  to  snatch  up  his  mantle, 
and  fling  it  around  his  shoulders,  an  action  which  instantly  interrupted  the 
ditty  of  Adam  Woodcock. 

"  Where  the  vengeance  are  you  going  now,"  he  said,  "  thou  restless  boy? 

Thou  hast  quicksilver  in  the  Toins  of  thee  to  a  certainty,  and  canst  no 

more  abide  any  douce  and  sensible  comrauning,  than  a  hoodless  hawk 
would  keep  perched  on  my  wrist !" 

"  Why,  Adam,"  replied  the  page,  "  if  you  must  needs  know,  I  am  about 
to  take  a  walk  and  look  at  this  fair  city.  One  may  as  well  be  still  mewed 
up  in  the  old  castle  of  the  lake,  if  one  is  to  sit  the  live-long  night  between 
four  walls,  and  hearken  to  old  ballads." 

"  It  is  a  new  ballad— tie  Lord  help  tiee  1"  replied  Adam,  "  and  that  one 
of  the  best  that  ever  was  matched  with  a  rousing  chorus." 

"  Be  it  so,"  sdd  the  page,  "  I  will  hear  it  another  day,  when  the  rain  ia 
dashing  against  the  windows,  and  there  is  neither  st«ed  stamping,  nor  spur 
jingling,  nor  feather  waving  in  the  neighbourhood  to  mar  my  marking  it 
well.     But,  eyen  now,  I  want  to  be  in  the  world,  and  to  look  about  me." 

"But  the  never  a  stride  shall  you  go  without  me,"  said  the  falconer,. 
"  until  the  Regent  shall  take  you  whole  and  sound  off  my  hand ;  and  so,  if 
jou  wii!,  we  may  go  to  the  hostelrie  of  Saint  Michael's,  and  there  you  will 
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Bee  company  enough,  but  through  the  casement,  mark  you  me ;  for  as  to 
rambling  through  the  street  to  seek  Seytons  and  Leslies,  and  having  a  dozen 
holes  drilled  in  your  new  jacket  with  rapier  and  poniard,  I  will  yield  noway 
to  it." 

"  To  the  hoBtelrie  of  Saint  Michael's,  then,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  the 
page;  and  they  left  the  palace  accordingly,  rendered  to  the  aentinela  at  the 
gate,  who  had  now  taken  their  posts  for  the  evening,  a  strict  account  of 
their  names  and  husinese,  were  dismissed  through  a  small  wicket  of  the 
olose-barred  portal,  and  soon  reached  the  inn  or  host^lrie  of  Saint  Michael, 
which  stood  in  a  large  court-yard,  off  the  main  street,  close  under  (he  descent 
of  the  Ciilton-hill.  The  place,  wide,  waste,  and  uncomfortable,  resembled 
rather  an  Eastern  caravansary,  where  men  found  shelter  indeed,  but  were 
obliged  to  supply  themselves  with  every  thing  else,  than  one  of  our  modera 


But  still,  to  the  inexperienced  eye  of  Eoland  Grieme,  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion of  this  pkce  of  public  resort,  furnished  excitement  and  amusement. 
In  the  large  room,  into  which  they  had  rather  found  their  own  way  than 
been  ushered  by  mine  host,  trayellers  and  natives  of  the  city  entered  and 
departed,  met  and  greeted,  gamed  or  drank  together,  forming  the  strongest 
contrast  to  the  stern  and  monotonous  order  and  silence  with  which  matters 
were  conducted  in  the  well-ordered  household  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel. 
Altercation  of  every  kind,  from  brawling  to  jesting,  was  going  on  amongst 
the  groups  around  them,  and  yet  the  noise  and  mingled  voioes  seemed  to 
disturb  no  one  and  indeed  to  be  noticed  by  no  others  than  by  those  who 
composed  the  group  to  which  the  speaker  belonged. 

The  falconer  passed  through  the  apartment  to  a  projecting  latticed  window, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  recess  from  the  room  itself;  and  having  here  en- 
sconced himself  and  his  companion,  he  called  for  some  refreshments ;  and 
a  tapster,  after  he  had  shouted  for  the  twentieth  time,  accommodated,  him 
with  the  remains  of  a  cold  capon  and  a  neat's  tongue,  together  with  a 
pewter  stoup  of  weak  French  vin-de-pays.  "Fetch  a  stoup  of  brandy-wine, 
thou  knave— We  will  be  jolly  to-night,  Master  Eoland,"  said  he,  wben  he 
saw  himself  thus  accommodated,  "and  let  care  come  to-morrow." 

But  Eoland  had  eaten  too  lately  to  enjoy  the  good_  cheer ;  and  feeling  his 
curiosity  much  sharper  than  his  appetite,  he  made  it  his  choice  to  look  out 
of  the  lattice,  which  overhung  a  large  yard,  surrounded  by  the  stables  of 
the  hostelrie,  and  fed  his  eyes  on  the  busy  sight  beneath,  while  Adam  Wood- 
cock, after  he  had  compared  his  companion  to  the  "Laird  of  Maefarlano'a 
geese,  who  liked  their  play  better  than  their  meat,"  disposed  of  his  time 
with  the  aid  of  cup  and  trencher,  occasionally  humming  tiie  burden  of  his 
birth-strangled  ballad,  and  beating  time  to  it  with  his  fingers  on  the  littie 
round  table.  In  this  exercise  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  excla- 
mations of  his  companion,  as  he  saw  something  new  in  the  yard  beneath, 
to  attract  and  interest  him. 

It  was  a  busy  scene,  for  the  number  of  gentiemen  and  nobles  who  were 
now  crowded  into  the  city,  had  filled  all  spare  stables  and  places  of  public 
reception  with  their  horses  and  military  attendants.  There  were  some 
score  of  yeomen,  dressing  their  own  or  their  masters'  horses  in  the  yard, 
whistiing,  singing,  laughing,  and  upbraiding  each  other,  in  a  style  of  wit 
which  the  good  order  of  Avenel  Castle  rendered  strange  to  Eoland  Grjeme's 
ears.  Others  were  busy  repairing  their  own  arms,  or  cleaning  those  of 
Iheir  masters.  One  fellow,  having  just  bought  a  bundle  of  twenty  spears, 
■was  sitting  in  a  corner,  employed  in  painting  the  white  staves  of  the 
weapons  with  yellow  and  vermillion.  Other  lacqueys  led  large  stag-hounds, 
or  wolf-dogs,  of  noble  race,  carefully  muzzled  to  prevent  accidents  to  pas- 
sengers.    Ali  cauio  and  went,  mixed  together  and  separated,  under  the 
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delighted  eye  of  the  page,  whose  imagiBation  had  not  eren  conceived  a 
scene  so  gailj  diversified  with  the  objects  he  had  most  pleasure  in  behold- 
ing; so  that  he  was  perpetaally  breaking  the  quiet  reverie  of  honest 
■Woodcoolt,  and  the  mental  progress  which  he  was  making  in  his  ditty,  by 
exclaiming,  "Look  here,  Adam  —  look  at  the  bonny  bay  horse  — Saint  An- 
thony, what,  a  gallant  forehand  ho  hath  got  I  —  and  see  the  goodly  gray, 
which  yonder  follow  in  the  frieze-jacket  is  dressing  as  awkwardly  as  if  he 
bad  never  touched  aught  but  a  cow — I  would  I  were  nigh  him  to  teach  him 
his  trade! — Andlo  you,  Adam,  the  gay  Milan  armour  that  the  yeoman  is 
scouring,  all  steel  and  silver,  like  our  Knight's  prime  suit,  of  which  old 
"Wingato  makes  such  account  —  And  see  to  yonder  pretty  wench,  Adam, 
■who  comes  tripping  through  them  all  with  her  milk-pail — I  warrant  me  she 
has  hod  a  lonstvalk  from  the  loaning;  she  has  a  stammel  waisttioat,  like 
your  favourite  Cicely  Sunderland,  Master  Adam  1" 

"  By  my  hood,  lad,"  answered  the  falconer,  "  it  is  well  for  thee  thou  wert 
hrought  up  where  grace  grew.  Even  in  the  Castle  of  Avenel  thou  wert  a 
wild-blood  enough,  but  hadst  thou  been  nurtured  here,  within  a  flight-shot 
of  the  Court,  thou  hadst  been  the  veriest  crack-hemp  of  a  page  that  ever 
■wore  feather  in  tliy  bonnet  or  steel  by  thy  side :  truly,  I  wish  it  may  end 
well  with  thee." 

"Nay,  but  leave  thy  senseless  humming  and  drumming,  old  Adam,  and 
come  to  the  window  ere  thou  hast  drenched  thy  senses  in  the  pint-pot  there- 
See  here  comes  a  merry  minstrel  with  his  crowd,  and  a  wench  with  him, 
that  dances  with  bells  at  her  ankles ;  and  see,  the  yeomen  and  pages  leave 
their  horses  and  the  armour  they  were  cleaning,  and  gather  round,  as  is 
very  natural,  to  hear  the  music.     Come,  old  Adam,  we  will  thither  too." 

"You  shall  call  me  cutt  if  I  do  go  down,"  said  Adam;  "you  are  near  as 
good  minstrelsy  as  the  stroller  can  maku,  if  you  had  but  the  grace  to  listen 
to  it." 

"But  the  wench  in  the  stammel  wdstcoat  is  stopping  too,  Adam  —  by 
heaven,  they  are  going  to  dance  I  Frieze-jacket  wants  to  dance  with 
stammel  waistcoat,  but  she  is  coy  and  recusant." 

Then  suddenly  changing  his  tone  of  levity  into  one  of  deep  interest  and 
Burprise,  he  exclaimed,  "  Queen  of  Heaven !  what  is  it  that  I  see  I"  and  then 
remained  silent. 

The  sage  Adam  Woodcock,  who  was  in  a  sort  of  languid  degree  amused 
■with  the  page's  esolamations,  even  while  he  professed  to  despise  them,  be- 
came at  length  rather  desirous  to  set  his  tongue  once  more  a-going,  that  he 
migbt  enjoy  the  superiority  afforded  by  his  own  intimate  familiarity  with 
ail  the  circumstances  -which  excited  in  his  young  companion's  mind  so 
much  wonderment. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said  at  last,  "  what  is  it  yo;t  do  see,  Master  Roland, 
that  you  have  become  mute  all  of  a  sudden?" 

Eoland  returned  no  answer. 

"I  say.  Master  Roland  Grseme,"  said  the  falconer,  "it  is  manners  in  my 
country  for  a  man  to  speak  when  lie  is  spoken  to." 

Eoland  Graeme  remained  silent. 

"The  murrain  is  in  the  boy,"  sdd  Adam  'Woodoook,  "he  has  stared  out 
his  eyes,  and  talked  his  tongue  to  pieces,  I  think." 

The  folconer  hastily  drank  off  his  can  of  wine,  and  came  to  Roland,  who 
stood  like  a  statue,  with  his  eyes  eagerly  bent  on  the  courtyard,  though 
Adam  Woodcock  was  unable  to  defect  amongst  the  jojrous  scenes  which  it 
eshibited  aught  that  could  deserve  such  devoted  attention. 

"  The  lad  is  mazed  I"  said  the  falconer  to  himself. 

But  Roland  Grsemo  had  good  reasons  for  his  surprise,  though  they  were 
Itot  such  as  he  could  communicate  to  his  companion. 

The  touch  of  the  old  minstrel's  instrument,  for  he  had  already  begun  to 
play,  had  drawn  in  several  auditors  from  the  street  when  one  entered  the 
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fit«  of  the  yard,  whose  appearante  esclusively  arrested  the  atteotion  of 
oland  Grjeme.  lie  was  of  his  owii  age,  or  a  good  deal  younger,  and  from 
his  drcsa  and  bearine  might  beof  tlie  same  rank  and  calling,  imvingaLl  the 
air  of,coicombrT  and  pretension,  which  accorded  with  a  handsome,  though 
slight  and  low  bgure,  and  an  elegant  diess,  in  part  hid  by  u  large  purple 
cloak.  As  he  entered,  he  east  a  glance  up  towards  the  windows,  and,  to  hia 
extreme  astonishment,  under  the  purple  velvet  bonnet  and  white  feather, 
Eolnnd  recognized  the  features  so  deeply  irapressed  on  hia  memory,  the 
bright  and  clustered  tresaes,  the  laughing;  full  blue  eyes,  the  well-formed 
eyebrows,  the  nose,  with  the  slightest  possible  inclination  to  be  aquiline,  the 
ruby  lip,  of  which  an  arch  and  half-BuppreBeed  smile  seemed  the  habitual 
expression  —  in  short,  the  fonu  and  face  of  Catherine  Seyton;  in  man's 
attire,  however,  and  mimicking,  as  it  seemed,  not  unauceessfuDy,  the  bear- 
ing of  a  youthful  but  forward  page. 

"  Saint  George  and  S^nt  Andrew  H'  eselaimed  the  amazed  Roland  Grffime 
to  himself,  "  was  there  ever  such  an  audacious  quean  I  —  she  seema  a  little 
ashamed  of  her  mummery  too,  for  she  holds  the  lap  of  hei-cjosk  h>  her  face, 
and  her  colonr  is  heightened — but  Santa  Maria,  how  she  threads  the  throng, 
with  as  firm  and  bold  a  step  as  if  she  had  never  tied  petticoat  round  her 
waist  I — Holy  Saints  1  she  holds  up  her  riding-rod  as  if  she  would  lay  it  about 
some  of  their  cars,  that  stand  most  in  her  way — by  the  hand  of  my  father  I 
she  bears  herself  like  the  very  model  of  pagehood. — Hoy  I  what!  sure  ahe 
will  not  strike  frieae-jacket  in  earnest?"  But  he  was  not  long  left  in  doubt; 
for  the  lout  whom  he  had  before  repeatedly  noticed,  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  bustling  page,  and  maintaininE  his  place  with  clownieh  obstinacy  or 
stupidity,  the  advanced  riding-roa  was,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,' 
sharply  applied  to  hia  shoulders,  in  a  manner  which  made  him  spring  aaide, 
rubbing  the  part  of  the  bod^  which  had  received  so  uneeremonioua  a  hint 
that  it  was  in  the  way^  of  his  betters.  The  party  injured  growled  forth  an 
oath  or  two  of  indignation,  and  Eoland  Grseme  began  to  iklnk  of  flying  dowa 
stairs  to  the  assistajice  of  the  (raitslated  Catherine ;  but  the  laugh  of  the 
yard  was  against  frieze-jacket,  which  indeed  had,  in  those  days,  smalt 
chance  of  fair  play  in  a  quarrel  with  velvet  and  embroidery ;  bo  that  the 
fellow,  who  was  menial  in  the  inn,  slunk  back  to  finish  his  task  of  dress- 
ing the  bonny  gray,  laughed  at  by  all,  but  moat  by  the  wench  in  the  stammel 
waist-coat,  hia  fellow-servant,  who,  to  crown  his  disgrace,  had  the  cruelty  to 
cast  an  applauding  smile  upon  the  author  of  the  injury,  while,  with  a  free- 
dom more  like  the  roi!k-maid  of  the  town  than  she  of  the  plains,  she  accosted 
him  with  —  "Is  there  any  one  you  want  here,  my  pretty  gentleman,  that 
you  seem  in  such  haste?" 

"  I  seek  a  sprig  of  a  lad,"  said  the  seeming  gallant,  "  with  a  sprig  Of 
holly  in  his  cap,  black  hair,  and  black  eyes,  green  jacket,  and  the  air  of  a 
country  eoicomb — I  have  sought  him  through  every  close  and  alley  in  the 
Canongate,  the  fiend  gore  bim  I" 

"  Why,  God-a-meroy,  Nun !"  muttered  Koland  Grseme,  much  bewildered. 

"  I  will  inquire  him  presently  out  for  your  fair  young  worship,"  said  the 
wench  of  the  inn. 

"  Do,"  said  the  gallant  squire,  "  and  if  you  bring  me  to  him,  you  shall 
have  a  groat  to-night,. and  a  kiss  on  Sunday  when  you  have  on  a  cleaner 

"Why,  God-a-meroy,  Nun!"  again  muttered  Roland,  "this  is  a  note 
above  E.  La." 

In  a  moment  after,  the  servant  entered  the  room,  and  ushered  in  the 
object  of  hia  surprise. 

While  the  disguised  vestal  looked  with  unabashed  brow,  and  bold  and 

rapid  glance  of  her  eye,  through  the  various  parties  in  the  large  old  room, 

Roland  GrEeme,  who  felt  an  internal  awkward  sense  of  bashful  confusion, 

which  he  deemed  altogether  unworthy  of  the  bold  and  dashing  charaefijr  to 
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which  he  aspired,  determined  not  to  be  browbeaten  and  put  down  by  this 
singular  female,  but  to  meet  her  with  a  glance  of  recognition  so  hIj,  bd 
penetrating,  bo  expressivfilj  humorous,  aa  should  show  her  at  once  be'ivaa 
in  posseaaion  of  her  secret  and  master  of  her  fate,  and  should  compel  her 
to  humble  herself  towards  him,  at  least  into  the  look  and  manner  of 
reapocttil  ftnd  deprecating  observance. 

IhiB  was  extremely  wefl  planned ;  but  just  as  Koland  had  called  up  (he 
knowing  glance,  the  suppressed  smile,  the  shrewd  intelligent  look,  which  was 
to  ensure  hia  triumph,  he  encountered  the  bold,  firm,  and  steady  gaze  of  his 
brother  or  sister-page,  who,  casting  on  him  a  falcon  glance,  and  recognizing 
him  at  once  as  the  object  of  his  search,  walked  np  with  the  most  uncon- 
cerned look,  the  most  free  and  undaunted  composure,  and  hailed  him  with 
"You,  Sir  Holly-top,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

The  steady  coolness  and  assurance  with  which  these  words  were  uttered, 
although  the  voice  was  the  very  voice  he  hod  heard  at  the  old  convent,  nnd 
although  the  features  more  nearly  resembled  those  of  Catharine  when  aeon 
close  than  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  produced,  nevertheless,  such  a  con- 
fusion in  Roland's  mind,  that  he  became  uncertain  -whether  he  was  not  still 
under  a  mistake  from  the  beginning ;  the  knowing  shrewdness  which  should 
have  animated  his  visage  faded  into  a  sheepish  bashfulnoas,  and  the  half- 
suppressed  but  most  intelligible  smile,  became  the  senseless  giggle  of  one 
who  laughs  to  cover  his  own  disorder  of  ideas. 

"Do  they  understand  a  Scoteh  tongue  in  thy  country,  IIollY-top 7"  said 
this  marvellous  specimen  of  metamorphosis.     "  I  said  I  would  speak  with 

"What  is  your  business  with  my  comrade,  ray  young  chick  of  the  game?" 
said  Adam  Woodcock,  willing  to  step  in  U>  his  companion's  assistance, 
though  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  sudden  disa]  pearance  of  all 
Roland's  usual  smartness  and  presence  of  mind 

"  Nothing  to  you,  my  old  cock  of  the  perch  repi  ed  the  gillant ;  "  go 
mind  your  hawk's  castings.  I  guess  hy  your  bag  and  your  gauntlet  that 
you  are  squire  of  the  body  to  a  sort  of  kites." 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  and  the  laugh  reminded  Eolind  so  irresistibly 
of  the  hearty  fit  of  risibility,  in  which  Catherine  had  indulged  at  bis 
expense  when  they  first  met  in  tho  old  nunnery  thtt  he  could  scarce  help 
exclaiming,  "  Catherine  Sejton,  by  Heavens  !"■ — lie  checked  the  exclamation, 
however,  and  only  said,  "  I  think,  sir,  we  two  are  not  totally  strangers  to 
each  other." 

"  We  must  have  met  in  our  dreams  then,"  said  the  youth ;  "  and  my  days 
are  too  busy  to  remember  what  I  think  on  at  nights." 

"Or  apparently  to  remember  upon  one  day  those  v;hom  you  may  have 
seen  on  the  preceding  eve,"  said  Roland  Grfeme. 

The  youth  in  his  turn  east  on  him  a  look  of  some  surprise,  as  he  replied, 
"I  know  no  more  of  what  you  mean  than  does  the  horse  I  ride  on— if  there 
be  offence  in  your  words,  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  take  it  as  any  lad 
in  Lothian." 

"  Tou  know  well,"  said  Roland,  "  though  it  pleases  you  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  a  strac|er,  that  with  you  I  have  no  purpose  to  quarrel." 

"Let  mo  do  mine  errand,  then,  and  be  rid  of  you,"  said  the  page.  "  Step 
hither  this  way,  out  of  that  old  leathern  fist's  hearing." 

They  walked  into  the  recess  of  the  window,  which  Roland  had  left  upon 
the  youth's  entrance  into  the  apartment.  The  messenger  then  turned  his 
back  on  the  company,  after  casting  a  hasty  and  sharp  glance  around  to  see 
if  they  were  observed.  Roland  did  the  same,  and  the  page  in  the  purple 
mantle  thus  addressed  him,  taking  at  the  same  time  from  under  his  cloak  a 
short  but  beautifully  wrought  sword,  with  the  hilt  and  ornaments  upon  the 
sheath  of  silver,  massively  chased  and  over-gilded  —  "1  bring  you  this 
weapon  from  a  friend,  who  gives  it  you  under  tlie  solemn  condition,  that 
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you  will  not  unsheath  it  until  jou  are  commanded  by  your  rightful  Sorereign. 
For  jour  warmth  of  temper  ia  known,  and  the  presumption  with  which  you 
intrude  yourself  into  the  quarrela  of  others ;  and,  therefore,  this  is  laid  upon 
you  as  a  penance  by  those  who  wish  you  wall,  and  whoso  hand  will  inflnenco 
your  destiny  for  good  or  for  evil.  This  is  what  1  was  charged  to  tell  you. 
So  if  you  will  give  a  fair  word  for  a  fair  sword,  and  pledge  your  promise, 
with  hand  and  glove,  good  and  well ;  and  if  not,  I  will  carry  back  Caliburn 
to  those  who  sent  it." 

"And  may  I  not  ask  who  these  are?"  said  Roland  Grseme,  admiring  at 
the  same  time  the  beauty  of  the  weapon  thus  offered  him. 

"  My  commission  in  no  way  leads  me  to  answer  such  a  question,"  said  he 
of  the  purple  mantle. 

"Butf  if  I  am  offended,"  said  Roland,  "may  I  not  draw  to  defend  my- 
self?'; 

"  Not  thu  weapon,"  answered  the  sword-bearer ;  "  but  you  have  your  own 
at  command,  and,  besides,  for  what  do  you  wear  your  poniard  1" 

"  For  no  good,"  said  Adam  Woodcock,  who  had  now  approached  close  to 
them,  "and  that  I  can  witness  as  well  as  any  one." 

"  Stand  back,  fellow,"  said  the  messenger,  "  thou  hast  an  intrusive 
curious  face,  that  wi!l  come  by  a  buffet  if  it  is  found  where  it  has  no 

"A  buffet,  my  young  Master  Malapert?"  said  Adam,  drawing  back, 
however  ;  "  best  keep  down  fist,  or,  by  Our  Lady,  buffet  will  beget  buffet !" 

"Be  patient,  Adam  Woodcock,"  said  Eoland  Gr^me;  "and  let  me  pray 
J'oo,  fair  sir,  since  by  such  addition  you  choose  for  the  present  to  be  addressed, 
may  I  not  barely  unsheathe  this  fair  weapon,  in  pure  simplicity  of  desire 
to  know  whether  so  fair  a  hilt  and  scabbard  are  matched  with  a  befitting 
Wade  ?" 

"  By  no  manner  of  means,"  swd  the  messenger ;  "  at  a  word,  you  must 
take  it  under  the  promise  that  you  never  draw  it  until  you  receive  the  com- 
mands of  your  lawful  Sovereign,  or  you  must  leave  it  luone." 

"  Under  that  condition,  and  coming  from  your  friendly  hand,  I  accept  of 
the  sword,"  said  Roland,  taking  it  ftom  his  hand ;  "  but  credit  me,  if  we 
are  to  work  together  in  any  weighty  emprise,  aa  I  am  induced  to  believe, 


n  your  part  will  be  necessary  to  give  the 
right  impulse  lo  my  zeal  —  I  preas  &r  no  more  at  present,  it  is  enough  that 
you  understand  me." 

"  I  understand  you !"  said  the  page,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  unfeigned 
surprise  in  his  turn,  —  "  Renounce  mo  if  I  do  I  —  here  you  stand  jiggeting, 
and  sniggling,  and  looking  cunning,  as  if  there  were  some  mighty  matter 
of  intrigue  and  common  uaderstanding  betwixt  you  and  me,  whom  you 
sever  set  your  eyes  on  before !" 

"  What !"  said  Eoland  Gr^me,  "  will  you  deny  that  we  have  met 
before  V 

"  Marry  that  I  will,  in  any  Christian  court,"  said  the  other  page. 

"And  will  you  also  deny,"  said  Roland,  "that  it  was  recommended  to  us 
to  study  each  other's  features  well,  that  in  whatever  disguise  the  time  might 
impose  upon  us,  each  should  recognize  in  the  other  the  secret  agent  of  a 
mighty  work?  Do  not  you  remember,  that  Sister  Magdalen  and  Dame 
Bridget " 

The  messenger  here  interrupted  him,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  with  a 
look  of  compassion,  "Bridget  and  Magdalen  I  why,  this  is  madness  and 
dreaming!  Hark  ye,  Master  Holly-top,  your  wits  are  gone  on  wool-gather 
ing  i  comfort  yourself  with  a  caudle,  and  thatch  your  brain-sick  noddle  with 
a  woollen  night-cap,  and  so  God  be  with  you  1" 

As  he  concluded  this  polite  parting  address,  Adam  Woodcock,  who  was 
again  seated  by  the  table  on  which  stood  the  now  empty  can,  said  to  him, 
"Will  you  drink  a  cup,  young  man,  in  the  way  of  courtesy,  now  you  have 
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It  ia  probable  that  the  good  wine  had  made  some  innoTation  in  the  falconer's 
bratD,  otherwise  he  would  have  recollected  tho  danger  of  introducing  any 
thing  like  political  or  polemical  pleaaantir  into  a  public  assemblage  at  a 
time  when  men'a  niinda  were  in  a  state  of  creat  irritabilitT.  To  do  him 
JQstioe,  he  perceived  hia  error,  and  stopped  short  so  soon  as  he  saw  that  the 
■word  Pope  had  at  once  interrupted  tho  separate  conversations  of  the  various 
parties  which  were  ossembtod  in  the  apartment;  and  that  man;  began  to 
draw  themselves  up,  bridle,  look  big,  and  prepare  to  take  part  in  the  imped- 
ing brawl ;  while  others,  more  decent  and  cautious  persona,  hastily  paid 
down  their  lawing,  and  prepared  to  leave  tho  place  ere  bad  should  come  to 

And  to  worse  it  was  soon  likely  to  come ;  for  no  soonor  did  Woodcock's 
ditty  reach  the  ear  of  the  stranger  page,  than,  uplifting  his  riding-rod,  he 
esclaimed,  "  He  who  speaks  irreverently  of  the  Holy  Father  of  the  church 
in  my  presence,  is  the  cnb  of  a  heretio  wolf-bitch,  and  I  will  swifch  him  as 
1  would  a  monCTcl-cur." 

"  And  I  will  Dreok  thy  young  pate,"  said  A^am,  "  if  thou  dareat  to  lift  a 
finger  to  me."  And  then,  in  defiance  of  the  young  Drawcansir'a  threats, 
with  a  stout  heart  and  dauntless  accent,  he  again  uplifted  the  stave. 

But  Adam  was  able  to  proceed  no  farther,  being  himself  unfortunately 
blinded  by  a  stroke  of  the  impatient  youth's  switch  across  his  eyes.  Enraged 
at  once  by  the  smart  and  the  indignity,  the  falconer  started  up,  and  dark- 
ling as  he  was,  for  his  eyes  watered  too  fast  to  permit  his  seeing  any  thing, 
he  would  soon  have  been  at  close  gripa  with  bis  insolent  adversary,  had  not 
Roland  Graeme,  contrary  ia  hia  nature,  played  for  once  the  prudent  man  and 
the  peacemaker,  and  thrown  himself  bctwiit  them,  imploring  Woodcock's 
patience.  "  You  know  not,"  he  said,  "  with  whom  you  have  to  do.  —  And 
thou,"  addressing  the  messenger,  who  stood  scornfully  laughing  at  Adam's 
rage,  "get  thee  gone,  whoever  thou  art;  if  thou  be'stwhat  I  guess  thee,  thou 
well  knowest  there  are  earnest  reasons  why  thou  shouldst." 

"  Thou  hast  hit  it  right  for  once.  Holly-top,"  said  the  gallant,  "  though  I 
guess  you  drew  your  bow  at  a  venture.  —  Hero,  host,  let  this  yeoman  have 
a  pottle  of  wine  to  wash  the  smart  out  of  his  eyes  —  and  there  is  a  French 
crown  for  him."  So  saying,  he  threw  the  piece  of  money  on  the  table,  and 
left  the  apartment,  with  a  guick  yet  steady  pace,  looking  firmly  at  right  and 
left,  as  if  to  defy  interruption:  and  snapping  his  fingers  at  two  or  three 
respectable  burghers,  who,  declaring  it  was  a  shame  that  any  one  should  be 
suflered  to  rant  and  ruffle  in  defence  of  the  Pope,  were  labouring  to  find  the 
hilts  of  their  swords,  which  had  got  for  the  present  nnhappily  entangled  in 
the  folds  of  their  cloaks.  But,  ae  the  adversary  was  gone  ere  any  of  them 
had  reached  hia  weapon,  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  unsheath  cold 
iron,  but  merely  observed  to  each  other,  "  This  is  more  than  masterful  vio- 
lence, to  see  a  poor  man  stricken  in  tho  face  just  for  singing  aballad  agiunst 
the  whore  of  Babylon  I  If  the  Pope's  champions  are  to  be  bangsters  in  our 
very  change-hoases,  we  shall  soon  have  the  old  shavelinga  back  again." 

"  The  provost  should  look  to  it,"  said  another,  "  and  have  some  five  or  sis 
armed  with  partisans,  to  come  in  upon  the  first  whistle,  to  teach  these  gal- 
lants their  lesson.  For,  look  you,  neighbour  Lugleather,  it  ia  not  for  decent 
honaeholders  like  ourselves  to  he  brawling  with  uie  godless  grooms  and  pert 
pagea  of  the  nobles,  tliat  are  bred  up  (o  little  else  save  bloodshed  and  blas- 
phemy." 
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"  For  all  that,  neighbour,"  said  Lugleather,  "  I  would  hare  curried  that 
youn^ter  aa  properly  as  ever  I  curried  n.  lamb's  hide,  had  not  the  hilt  of 
my  bilboo  been  for  the  instant  beyond  my  grasp ;  and  before  I  could  turn 
my  ^rdle,  gone  was  my  master!" 

"  Ay,"  anid  the  others,  "the  devil  go  with  him,  and  peace  abide  with  us — 
I  give  my  rede,  neighbours,  that  we  pay  the  lawing,  and  be  stepping  home- 
ward, like  brother  and  brother ;  for  old  Saint  Giles's  is  tnlliog  curfew,  and 
the  street  grows  dangerous  at  night." 

With  that  the  good  burghers  adjusted  their  cloaks,  and  prepared  for  their 
departure,  while  he  that  seemed  the  briskest  of  the  three,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  Andrea  Ferrara,  observed,  "that  they  that  spoko  in  the  praise  of  the 
Pope  on  the  High-gato  of  Edinburgh,  had  best  bring  the  sword  of  Saint 
Peter  to  defend  them." 

While  the  ill-humour  excited  by  the  insolence  of  the  young  aristocrat  was 
thus  evaporating  in  empty  menace,  Roland  Graeme  had  to  control  tie  far 
more  serious  indignation  of  Adam  Woodcock.  "Why,  man,  it  was  but  a 
switch  across  the  masiard — blow  your  nose,  dry  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see 
all  the  better  for  it." 

"  Bj  this  light,  which  I  cannot  see,"  said  Adam  Woodcock,  "  tfiou  hast 
been  a  false  friend  to  me,  young  man  —  neither  taking  up  my  rightful  quar- 
rel, nor  letting  me  fight  it  out  myself." 

"Fy  for  shame,  Adam  Woodcock,"  replied  the  youth,  determined  to  turn, 
the  tables  on  him,  and  become  in  turn  the  counsellor  of  good  order  and 


"I  wish  your  innocent  youth  were  cut  short  with  a  halter,  with  all  my 
heart,"  said  Adam,  who  began  to  see  which  way  the  admonition  tended. 

— •"  And  instead  of  setting  before  ne,"  continued  Hj^land,  "an  example 
of  patience  and  sobriety  becoming  the  falconer  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendiuning, 
you  quaff  me  off  I  know  not  how  many  flagons  of  ale,  besides  a  gallon  of 
wine,  and  a  full  measure  of  strong  waters." 

"  It  was  but  one  small  pottle,"  said  poor  Adam,  whom  consciousness  of 
his  own  indiscretion  now  reduced  to  a  merely  defensive  warfare. 

"It  was  enough  to  pottla  you  handsomely,  however,"  said  the  page  — 
"  And  thpji,  instead  of  going  to  bed  to  sleep  off  your  liquor,  must  you  sib 
singing  your  roistering  songs  about  popes  and  pagans,  till  you  have  got 
your  eyes  almost  switched'out  of  your  head ;  and  but  for  my  interference, 
whom  your  drunken  ingratitude  accuses  of  deserting  you,  yon  galliard 
would  have  cu^  your  throaty  for  he  was  whipping  out  a  whinger  as  broad  as 
my  hand,  and  as  sharp  as  a  razor  —  And  these  are  lessons  for  an  in- 
experienced youth  [ — Oh,  Adam !  out  upon  you  1  out  upon  you  !" 

"Marry,  amen,  and  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Adam;  "out  upon  my  folly 
for  expecting  any  thing  but  impertinent  raillery  from  a  page  like  thee,  that 
if  he  saw  his  father  in  a  scrape,  would  laugh  at  him,  instead  of  lending 

"  Nay,  but  I  will  lend  you  aid,"  s^d  the  page,  still  laughing,  "that  is,  I 
will  lend  tliee  aid  to  thy  chamber,  good  Adam,  where  thou  shalt  sleep  off 
wine  and  ale,  ire  and  indignation,  and  awake  the  next  morning  with  as 
much  fair  wit  as  nature  has  blessed  thee  withal.  Only  one  thing-  I  will 
warn  thee,  good  Adam,  that  henceforth  and  for  ever,  when  thou  railest  at 
mo  for  being  somewhat  hot  at  hand,  and  rather  too  prompt  to  out  with 
poniard  or  so,  thy  admonition  shall  servo  as  a  prologue  to  the  memorable 
adventure  of  the  switching  of  Saint  Michael's." 

With  such  condoling  expressions  he  got  the  oreel^fallen  falconer  to  his 
bed,  and  then  retired  to  his  own  pallet,  where  it  was  some  time  ere  he 
could  fall  asleep.  If  the  messenger  whom  he  had  seen  were  really  Catherine 
Seyton,  what  a  masculine  virago  and  termagant  must  she  be  I  ^nd  stored 
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witli  what  an  inimitable  command  of  Inaolenee  and  asauranco!- — The  braaa 
en  her  brow  would  furbish  the  front  of  twenty  pages ;  "  and  I  should 
know,"  thought  Roland,  "what  that  amounts  to  — And  yet,  her  features, 
her  look,  her  Ueht  gait,  her  laughina  eje,  the  art  with  which  she  disposed 
the  mantle  to  show  no  more  of  her  limbs  than  needs  must  be  seen  — I  am 
glad  she  had  at  least  that  grace  left  —  the  voice,  the  smile  —  it  mast  have 
been  Catherine  Seyton,  or  3ie  devil  in  her  likeness  I  One  thing  is  good,  I 
have  silenced  the  eternal  predications  of  that  ass,  Adam  Woodcock,  who 
has  set  up  for  being  a  preacher  and  a  governor  over  mo,  so  soon  as  he  has 
left  the  hawks'  mew  behind  him." 

Atid  with  this  comfortable  reflection,  joined  to  the  happy  indifference 
which  youth  hath  for  the  events  of  the  morrow,  Koland  Grieme  fell  fast 
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Is  the  gray  of  the  next  morning's  dawn,  there  was  t 
the  gate  of  the  hostelrie ;  and  those  without,  proclaimi 
in  the  name  of  the  Regent,  were  instantly  admitted.  ..._._ 

afterwards,  Michael  Wing-the-wiud  stood  by  the  bedside  of  our  travellers. 

"  Up !  up  I"  he  said,  "  there  is  no   slumber  where   Murray  hath  work 

Both  sleepers  sprung  up,  and  began  to  dress  themselves. 

"You,  old  friend,"  said  Wing-thc- wind  to  Adam  Woodcock,  "must  to 
horse  instantly,  with  this  packet  to  tho  Monks  of  Kennaquhair ;  and  with 
this,"  delivering  them  aa  he  spoke,  "  to  the  Knight  of  Avencl." 

"  Aa  much  as  commanding  the  monks  to  anliul  their  election,  I'll  war- 
rant me,  of  an  Abbot,"  quoth  Adam  Woodcock,  aa  ho  put  the  packets. into 
his  bag,  "  and  charging  ray  master  to  see  it  done— To  hawk  at  one  brother 
with  another,  is  less  than  fair  play,  methinks." 

"Fash  not  thy  beard  about  it,  old  boy,"  said  Michael,  "but  betake  thee 
to  the  saddle  presently ;  for  if  these  orders  are  not  obeyed,  there  will  be 
bare  walls  at  the  Kirk  of  Saint  Mary's,  and  it  mav  be  at  the  Castle  of 
Avenel  to  boot ;  for  I  heard  my  Lord  of  Morton  loud  with  the  Regent,  and 
we  are  at  a  pass  that  we  cannot  stand  with  him  aneot  trifles." 

"But,"  said  Adam,  "touching  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  —  what  say  they 
to  that  outbreak  —  An  they  be  Si  re  wishly  disposed,  I  were  better  pitch  the 
packets  to  Satan,  and  take  the  other  side  of  the  Border  for  my  biem." 

"Oh,  that  was  passed  over  as  ajest,  since  there  was  little  harm  done. — 
Bat,  hark  thee,  Adam,"  continued  his  comrade,  "  if  there  was  a  dozen 
vacant  abhaoiea  in  your  road,  ■whether  of  jest  or  earnest,  reason  or  un- 
reason, draw  thou  never  ime  of  their  mitres  over  thy  brows  —  'J'he  time  is 
not  fitting,  man!  —  besides,  our  Maiden  longs  to  clip  the  neek  of  a  fat 
churchman.'" 

"  She  shall  never  sheer  mine  in  that  capacity,"  said  the  falconer,  while 
'  ■■  '  "  '  •  ■  -  ■  ■  ^j.  tjirgQ  double  folds  around  his  sunburnt 
9  time,  "  Master  Roland,  Master  Roland, 
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Btomaoh." 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  Wing-the-wind,  "  the  page  goes  not  back  with  you ;  the 
Regent  has  other  employment  for  him."  ■ 

"  Saints  and  sorrows !"  -exclaimed  the  falconer—"  Master  B«land  Grierae 
to  remain  here,  and  I  to  return  to  Avenell  — Why,  it  cannot  be  —  the  child 
cannot  manage  himself  in  this  wide  world  without  me,  and  I  i^ueation  if  he 
will  stoop  to  any  othec  whistle  than  mine  own;  there  are  times  I  myself 
can  hardly  bring  him  to  my  lure." 

It  was  at  Roland's  tongue's  end  to  say  something  concerning  the  occasion 
they  had  for  using  mutually  each  other's  prudence,  but  the  real  ansietv 
which  Adam  evinced  at  parting  with  him,  took  away  his  dispositiou  to  such 
ungracious  raillery.  The  falconer  did  not  altogether  escape,  however,  for, 
in  turning  hia  face  towards  the  lattice,  his  friend  Michael  caught  n  glimpse 
of  it,  and  exclaimed,  "I  prithee,  Adam  Woodcock,  what  hast  thou  been 
doing  with  these  eyes  of  thine  ?     They  are  swelled  to  the  starting  from  the 

"  Nought  in  the  world,"  said  he,  after  casting  a  deprecating  glance  at 
Roland  Grseme,  "  but  the  effect  of  sleeping  in  this  d — — d  truckle  without 
a  pillow." 

"  Why,  Adam  Woodcock,  thou  must  be  grown  strangely  dainty,"  said  his 
o!d  companion ;  "  I  have  known  thee  sleep  all  night  with  no  better  pillow 
than  a  bush  of  ling,  and  start  up  with  the  sun,  as  glegg  as  a  falcon ;  and 

"Tush,  man,  what  signifies  how  mine  eyes  look  now?"  said  Adam — "let 
us  but  roast  a  crab-apple,  pour  a  pottle  of  ale  on  it,  and  bathe  our  throats 
withal,  thou  shalt  see  a  change  in  me." 

"  And  thou  wilt  be  in  heart  to  sing  thy  jolly  ballad  about  the  Pope," 
said  his  comrade. 

"  Ay,  that  I  will,"  replied  the  falconer,  "that  is,  when  we  have  left  this 
quiet  town  five  miles  behind  us,  if  you  will  take  your  hobby  and  ride  so  far 
on  my  way." 

"  Nay,  that  I  may  not,"  said  Michael  — "  I  can  but  stop  to  partake  your 
morning  draught,  and  see  you  fairly  to  horse  — I  will  see  that  they  saddle 
them,  and  toast  the  crab  for  thee,  without  loss  of  time." 

During  his  absence  the  falconer  took  the  page  by  the  hand — "  May  I  never 
hood  hawk  again,"  said  the  good-natured  fellow,  "if  I  am  not  as  sorry  to 

fiart  with  you  as  if  you  were  a  child  of  mine  own,  craving  pardon  for  the 
reedom  —  I  cannot  tell  what  makes  me  love  you  bo  much,  unless  it  be  for 
the  reason  that  I  loved  the  vicious  devil  of  a  brown  galloway  nag  whom  my 
master  the  Knight  called  Satan,  till  Master  Warden  changed  bis  name  to 
Seyton ;  for  he  said  it  was  over  boldness  to  call  a  beast  after  the  King  of 
Darkness " 

"  And,"  said  the  page,  "  it  was  over  boldness  in  hlra,  I  trow,  to  pall  a, 
vicious  brute  after  a  noble  family." 

"  Well,"  proceeded  Adam,  "  seyton  or  Satan,  I  loved  that  nag  over  every 
other  horse  in  the  stable  —  There  was  no  sleeping  on  his  back  —  he  was  for 
ever  fidgeting,  bolting,  rearing,  biting,  kicking,  and  giving  you  work  to  do, 
and  maybe  the  measure  of  your  back  on  the  heather  to  the  boot  of  it  all. 
And  I  think  I  lore  you  better  than  any  lad  in  the  castle,  for  the  self-same 
qualities." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  kind  Adam.  I  regard  myself  bound  to  you  for  the 
good  estimation  in  which  you  hold  me." 

"  Nay,  interrupt  me  not,"  said  iJie  falconer  —  "  Satan  was  a  good  nag  — 
But  I  say  I  think  I  shall  call  the  two  eyases  after  you,  the  one  Roland,  and 
the  other  GrEcme ;  and  while  Adam  Woodcock  lives,  be  sure  you  have  b 
friend — Here  is  to  thee,  my  dear  son." 
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Roland  most  heartily  returned  the  graap  of  the  hand,  and  Woodcock, 
having  taken  a  deep  draught,  continued  his  farewell  speech. 

"  There  ate  three  things  I  warn  you  against,  Roland,  now  that  you  ark 
to  tread  this  weary  world  without  my  experience  to  assist  you.  In  the  first 
place,  never  draw  dagger  on  slight  occasion — every  man's  douhlct  is  not  so 
well  stuffed  as  a  certain  abbot's  that  you  wot  of.  Secondly,  fly  not  at  every 
pretty  girl,  like  a  merlin  at  a  thrush — you  will  not  always  win  a  gold  chain 
for  your  labour  —  and,  by  the  way,  here  I  return  to  you  your  fnnfarona  — 
keep  it  close,  it  is  weighty,  and  may  benefit  you  at  a  pinch  more  ways  than 
one.     Thirdly,  and  to  conclude,  as  our  worthy  preacher  says,  beware  of  the 

?ottle-pot  —  it  has  drenched  thejudgment  of  wiser  men  than  you.  J  could 
ring  some  instances  of  it,  but  I  dare  say  it  needeth  not ;  for  if  yon  should 
forget  your  own  mishaps,  you  will  scarce  fail  to  remember  mine  —  And  so 
farewell,  my  dear  son." 

Roland  returned  his  good  wishes,'  and  failed  not  to  send  hia  humble  dut^ 
to  his  kind  Lady,  charging  the  falconer,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  his 
regret  that  he  should  have  ofl'ended  her,  and  his  determination  so  to  bear 
him  in  the  world  that  she  would  not  be  ashamed  of  the  generous  protection 
she  had  afforded  him. 

The  falconer  embraced  his  young  friend,  mounted  hia  stout,  round-made, 
trotting-nag,  which  the  serving-man,  who  had  attended  him,  held  ready  at 
the  door,  and  took  the  road  to  the  sonthward.  A  sullen  and  heavy  sound 
echoed  from  the  horse's  feet,  as  if  indicating  the  sorrow  of  the  good-natured 
rider.  Every  hoof-tread  seemed  to  tap  upon  Roland's  heart  as  he  heard  his 
comrade  withdraw  with  so  little  of  his  usual  alert  activity,  and  felt  that  he 
was  once  more  alone  in  the  world.  ' 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  Michael  Wing-the-wind,  who  reminded 
him  that  it  was  necessary  the^  should  instantly  return  to  the  palace,  as  my 
Lord  Regent  went  to  the  Sessions  early  in  the  morning.  They  went  thither 
accordingly,  and  Wing-the-wind,  a  favourite  old  domestic,  who  was  admitted 
nearer  to  the  Regent's  person  and  privacy,  than  many  whose  poets  were 
more  ostensible,  soon  introduced  Grssme  into  a  small  matted  chamber,  where 
be  had  an  audience  of  the  present  head  of  the  troubled  State  of  Scotland. 
The  Earl  of  Murray  was  clad  in  a  sad-coloured  morning-gowti,  with  a  cap 
and  slippers  of  the  same  cloth,  but,  even  in  this  easy  deshabitlg,  held  his 
sheathed  rapier  in  his  hand,  a  precaution  which  he  adopted  when  receiving 
strangers,  rather  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  friends 
and  partisans,  than  from  any  personal  apprehensions  of  his  own.  Ho  an- 
swered with  a  silent  nod  the  respectful  obeisance  of  the  page,  and  took  one 
or  two  turns  tlirough  the  small  apartment  in  silence,  fixing  his  keen  eye  on 
Roland,  as  if  he  wished  to  penetrate  into  his  very  soul.  At  length  he  broka 
silence. 

"  Your  name  is,  I  think,  Julian  Grteme  ?'' 

"  Roland  Graame,  my  lord,  not  Juhan,"  replied  the  page. 

"  Right  -^  I  vfaa  misled  by  some  trick  of  my  memory  —  Roland  Grieme, 
from  the  Dobntoabio  Land.  — Roland,  thou  knowest  the  duties  which  belong 
to  a  lady's  service?" 

"I  should  know  them,  my  lord,"  replied  Roland,  "having  been  bred  so 
near  the  person  of  my  Lady  of  Avenel ;  but  I  trust  never  more  to  practise 
them,  as  the  Knight  hath  promised " 

"Be  silent,  young  man,"  said  the  Regent,  "I  am  to  speak,  and  you  to 
hear  and  obey.  It  is  necessary  that,  for  some  space  at  least,  you  shall 
again  enter  into  the  service  of  a  lady,  who,  in  rank,  bath  no  equal  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  this  service  accomplished,  I  give  thee  my  word  as  Knight  and 
Prince,  that  it  shall  open  to  you  a  course  of  ambition,  such  as  may  well 
gratify  the  aspiring  wishes  of  one  whom  circumstances  entitle,  to  entertain 
much  higher  views  than  thou.  I  will  take  thee  into  my  household  and  near 
to  my  person,  or,  at  your  own  choice,  I, will  give  you  the  command  of  a  foot- 
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company  —  Either  is  n  preferment  which  the  proudest  laird  in  the  land 
might  bo  glad  to  ensure  for  a,  second  son." 

"  May  I  presume  to  ask,  my  lord,"  said  Roland,  ohaerving  the  Earl 
paused  for  a  reply,  "  to  whom  my  poor  eervioes  are  in  the  first  place  des- 
tined 1" 

"  You  will  be  told  hereaflei,"  said  the  Regent;  and  then,  as  if  OTercoming 
some  internal  reluctance  to  speak  farther  himself,  he  added,  "or  why 
should  I  not  myself  tell  you,  that  you  are  about  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
ft  most  illustrious  —  most  unhappy  lady  —  into  the  service  of  Mary  of 
Scotland." 

"  Of  the  Queen,  my  lord  1"  said  the  page,  unable  to  suppress  his  surprise. 

"  Of  her  who  was  the  Queen  !"  said  Murray,  with  a'  singular  mixture  of 
displeasure  and  embarrassment  in  his  tone  of  Toice.  "  You  must  he  aware, 
young  man.  that  her  son  reigns  in  her  stead." 

He  sighed  from  an  emotion,  partly  natural,  perhaps,  and  partly  assumed 

"  And  am  I  to  attend  upon  her  Grace  in  her  place  of  impris  m  t  y 
lord  !"  again  demanded  the  page,  with  a  straightfom-ard  and  h  dy  m 
plioity,  which  somewhat  disconcerted  the  sage  and  powerful  state  m 

"  She  is  not  imprisoned,"  answered  Murray,  angrily ;  "  God  f  b  I  h 
should  —  she  is  only  sequestered  from  stato  affairs,  and  from  th  ! 
of  the  public,  until  the  world  be  so  effectually  settled,  that  sh  m  y  |  y 
her  natural  and  uncontrolled  freedom,  without  her  royal  dispi:  t  h  g 
esposod  to  the  practices  of  wicked  and  designing  men.  It  is  f  tl  p 
pose,"  he  addoa,  "  that-whiie  she  is  to  bo  furnished,  as  right  i  w  h  h 
attendance  ns  may  befit  her  present  secluded  state,  it  becom  ry 

that  those  placed  around  her,  are  persons  on  whose  prudence  I  h 

reliance.     You  see,  therefore,  you  are  at  once  called  on  to  d     h  an 

office  most  honourable  in  itself,  and  so  to  discharge  it  that  you  may  make  a 
friend  of  the  Regent  of  Scotland.  Thou  art,  I  haye  been  told,  a  singularly 
apprehensive  youth ;  and  I  perceive  by  thy  look,  that  thou  dost  already 
understand  what  I  would  say  on  this  matter.  In  this  schedule  your  par- 
ticular points  of  duty  are  set  down  at  length  —  but  the  sum  roquired  of  yoa 
is  fidelity  —  I  mean  fidelity  to  myself  and  to  the  state.  You  are,  therefore, 
in  watch  every  attempt  which  is  made,  or  inclination  displayed,  to  open  any 
communication  with  any  of  the  lords  who  have  become  banders  in  the  west 
—  with  Hamilton,  Seyton,  with  Plcmzng,  or  the  like.  It  is  true  that  my 
gracious  sister,  reflectingupon  the  ill  chances  that  have  happened  to  the  stat« 
of  this  poor  kingdom,  from  evil  counsellors  who  have  abused  her  royal 
nature  in  time  past,  hath  determined  to  sequestrate  herself  from  state  affairs 
in  future.  Rut  it  is  our  duty,  as  acting  for  and  in  the  name  of  our  infant 
nephew,  to  guard  against  the  evils  which  may  arise  from  any  mutation  or 
vacillation  in  her  royal  resolutions.  Wherefore,  it  will  be  thy  duty  to  watch, 
and  report  to  our  lady  mother,  whose  guest  our  sister  is  for  the  present, 
whatever  may  infer  a  disposition  to  withdraw  her  person  from  the  place  of 
security  in  which  she  is  lodged,  or  to  open  communication  with  those  with- 
out. If,  however,  your  observation  should  detect  any  thing  of  weight,  and 
which  may  exceed  mere  suspicion,  fail  not  to  send  notice  by  an  especial 
messenger  to  me  directly,  and  this  ring  shall  be  thy  warrant  to  order  horso 
and  men  on  such  service. — And  now  begone.  If  there  be  half  the  wit  in 
thy  head  that  there  is  apprehension  in  thy  look,  thou  fully  comprchendest 
all  that  I  would  say  —  Serve  me  faithfully,  and  sure  as  I  am  belted  earl,  thy 
reward  shall  be  great." 

Roland  Grteme  made  an  obeisance,  and  was  about  to  depart. 

The  Earl  signed  to  him  to  remain.  "  I  have  trusted  thee  deeply,"  he  said, 
"  young  man;  for  fiiou  art  the  only  one  of  her  suite  who  has  been  sent  to 
her  by  my  own  recommendation.  Her  gentlewomen  are  of  her  own  nominal 
tion  —  it  were  too  hard  to  have  barred  her  that  privilege,  though  some  there 
were  who  reckoned  it  inconsistent  with  sure  policy.    Thou  art  young  and 
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handsome.  Mingle  in  their  follies,  and  see  they  cover  not  deeper  designs 
under  tbe  appearance  of  female  levity  —  if  they  do  mine,  do  thou  counter- 
mine. Por  the  rest,  hear  all  decorum  and  respect  to  the  person  of  thy  mis- 
tress—  she  is  a  princess,  though  a  most  unhappy  one,  and  hath  been  a 
queen  I  though  now,  alas !  no  longer  such  1  Pay,  therefore,  to  her  all 
honour  and  respect,  consistent  with  thy  fidelity  to  the  King  and  me  — 
and  now.  farewell. -— Yet  stay  —  you  travel  with  Lord  Lindeaay,  a  man 
of  the  old  world,  rough  and  honest,  though  untaught;  see  that  thou  offend 
him  not,  for  he  is  not  patient  of  raillery,  and  thou,  I  have  heard,  art 
a  crack-h alter."  This  he  said  with  a  smile,  then  added,  "  I  could  have 
wished  the  Lord  Lindesay's  mission  had  heen  intrusted  to  some  other  and 
more  gentle  noble." 

"  And  wherefore  should  you  wish  that,  my  lord  f"  said  Morton,  who  even 
then  entered  the  apartment ;  "the  eounei!  have  decided  for  the  best  —  we 
have  had  but  too  many  proofs  of  this  lady's  stuhhornness  of  mind,  and  the 
oak  that  resists  the  sharp  steel  axe,  must  he  riven  with  the  rugged  iron 
■wedge.  —  And  this  is  to  he  her  page?  —  My  Lord  Eeeent  hath  doubtless 
instructed  you,  young  man,  how  you  shall  guide  yourself  in  these  matters ; 
I  will  add  but  a  little  hint  on  my  part.  You  are  going  to  the  castle  of  a 
Douglas,  where  treachery  never  thrives  —  the  first  moment  of  suspicion 
iviU  be  the  last  of  your  life.  Hy  kinsman,  William  Douglas,  understands 
ao  riullery,  and  if  be  once  have  cause  to  think  you  false,  you  will  waver  in 
the  wind  from  the  castle  battlements  ere  the  sun  set  upon  his  anger. — And 
is  the  lady  to  have  an  almoner  withal?" 

"Occasionally,  Douglas,"  said  the  Begent;  "it  were  hard  to  deny  the 
spiritual  consolatioa  vdiioh  she  thinks  essential  to  her  salvation." 

"  You  are  ever  too  soft  hearted,  my  lord  —  What  I  a  folse  priest  to  oom- 
tnunicato  her  lamentations,  not  only  to  our  unfriends  in  Scotlaud,  hut  to 
the  Guises,  to  Rome,  to  Spain,  and  I  know  not  where  I" 

"Fear  not,"  said  the  Regent,  "we  will  take  such  order  that  no  treachery 
shall  happen." 

"Look  to  it  then,"  said  Morton  ;  "you  know  my  mind  respecting  the 
wench  you  have  consented  she  shall  receive  as  a  waiting-woman  — one  of  a 
family,  which,  of  all  others,  has  ever  been  devoted  to  her,  and  inimical  to 
us.  Had  wo  not  heen  wary,  she  wonld  have  been  purveyed  of  a  page  as 
much  to  her  purpose  as  her  waiting-damsel.  I  hear  a  rumour  that  an  old 
mad  Romish  iiilgrimer,  who  passes  for  at  least  half  a  saint  among  them, 
was  employed  to  find  a  fit  subject." 

"  We  have  escaped  that  danger  at  least."  said  Murray,  "  and  converted  it 
into  a  point  of  advantage,  by  sending  this  hoy  of  Glendinning's  —  and  for 
her  waiting-damsel,  you  cannot  grudge  her  one  poor  maiden  instead  of  her 
four  noble  Marys  and  all  their  silkea  train  1" 

"1  care  not  so  much  for  the  waiting-maiden,"  said  Morton,  "but  I  cannot 
brook  the  almoner —  I  think  priests  of  all  persuasions  are  much  like  each 
other  —  Here  is  John  Knox,  who  made  such  a  noble  puller-down,  is  ambi- 
tious of  becoming  a  setter-up,  and  a  founder  of  schools  and  colleges  out  of 
the  Abbey  lands,  and  bishops'  rents,  and  other  spoils  of  Rome,  which  the 
nobility  of  Scotland  have  won  with  their  sword  and  bow,  and  with  which 
lie  would  endow  new  hives  to  sing  the  old  drone." 

"John  is  a  man  of  God,"  said  the  Regent,  "and  his  scheme  is  a  devout 
imagination," 

The  sedate  smile  with  which  this  was  spoken,  left  it  impossible  to  conjec- 
ture whether  the  words  were  meant  in  approbation,  or  in  derision,  of  the 
plan  of  the  Scottish  Reformer.  Turning  tnen  to  Roland  Grseme,  as  if  he 
thought  he  had  been  long  enough  a  witness  of  this  conversation,  he  bade 
him  get  him  presently  to  horse,  since  my  Lord  of  Lindesay  was  already 
mounted.     The  page  made  his  reverence,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Guided  by  Michael  Wing-the-wind,  he  found  his  horse  ready  saddled  and 
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prepared  for  the  journey,  in  front  of  the  palace  porch,  where  hoTcrcd  about 
a  soure  of  men-at-arma,  whose  leader  showed  no  small  Bjmptoms  of  eurlj 

"Is  thia  the  jackanape  page  for  whom  we  have  waited  tins  long?"  said 
he  to  Win g-tbe- wind.  —  "  And  my  Lord  Buthten  mill  reach  the  caatle  leng 
before  ub." 

Miehae!  assented,  and  added,  that  the  hoy  had  been  detained  by  the 
Regent  to  receive  some  parting  instructions.  The  leader  made  an  inarticu- 
late sound  in  his  throat,  expressive  of  sullen  acquiescence,  and  calling  to 
one  of  his  domestic  attendants,  "Edward,"  said  he,  "take  the  gallant  into 
your  charge,  and  let  him  speak  with  no  one  else." 

He  then  addressed,  by  the  title  of  Sir  Robert,  an  elderly  and  respectable- 
looking  (gentleman,  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  seemed  above  the  rank 
of  a  retainer  or  domestic,  and  observed,  that  Uiey  must  get  to  horse  with  all 

During  this  discourse,  and  while  they  were  riding  slowly  along  the  street 
of  the  suburb,  Roland  had  time  to  eiamine  more  accurately  the  looks  and 
figure  of  the  Baron,  who  was  at  their  head. 

Lord  Lindesay  of  the  Byres  was  rather  touched  than  stricken  with  years. 
His  upright  stature  and  strong  limbs,  still  showed  him  fully  equal  to  nil 
the  exertions  and  fatigues  of  war.  Hia  thick  eyebrows,  now  parl^Uy 
grizzled,  lowered  over  large  eyes  full  of  dark  fire,  which  seemed  yet  darker 
from  the  uncommon  depth  at  which  they  were  set  in  his  head.  His  features, 
naturally  strong  and  harsh,  had  their  stornnesa  exaggerated  by  one  or  two 
scars  received  in  battle.  Theso  ftatures,  natur^ly  calculated  to  express 
the  harsher  passions,  were  shaded  by  an  open  steel  cap,  with  a  projecting 
front,  but  having  no  visor,  over  the  gorget  of  which  fell  the  bkck  and 
grizzled  beard  of  the  grim  old  Baron,  and  totally  hid  the  lower  part  of  hia 
face.  The  rest  of  hia  dress  was  a  loose  buff-coat,  which  had  once  been  lined 
with  silk  and  adorned  with  embroidery,  but  which  seemed  much  stained 
with  travel,  and  damaged  with  cuts,  received  probably  in  battle.  It  covered 
a  corslet,  which  had  once  been  of  polished  steel,  fairly  gilded,  but  was  now 
somewhat  injured  with  rust.  A  sword  of  antique  make  and  uncommon 
size,  framedto  be  wielded  with  both  hands,  a  kind  of  weapon  which  was 
then  beginning  to  go  out  of  use.  Lung  from  his  neck  in  a  baldrick,  and 
was  BO  disposed  aa  to  traverse  his  whole  person,  the  huge  hilt  appearing 
over  his  left  shoulder,  and  the  point  reaching  well-nigh  to  the  right  heel, 
and  jarring  against  his  spur  aa  he  walked.  Xhis  unwieldy  weapon  could 
only  be  unsheathed  by  pulling  the  handle  over  the  left  shoulder  —  for  no 
human  arm  was  long  enough  to  draw  it  in  the  usual  manner  The  whole 
equipment  was  that  of  a  rude  warrior,  negligent  of  hia  exterior  eien  to  mis- 
anthropical auUenness ;  and  the  abort,  harsfi,  haughty  tone,  whiuh  he  uaed 
towards  hia  attendants,  beionaed  to  the  sJline  unpolished  character 

The  personage  who  rode  with  Lord  Lindesay,  at  the  head  of  the  party, 
was  an  absolute  contrast  to  him,  in  manner,  form,  and  features  His  thin, 
and  silky  hair  was  already  white,  though  he  seemed  not  above  forty  five  or 
fifty  years  old.  His  tone  of  voice  was  soft  and  insinuating— his  form  thin, 
spare,  and  bent  by  an  habitual  stoop  —  his  pale  cheek  Mas  expressive  of 
snrowdneea  and  intelligence  —  his  eye  was  quick  though  placid,  and  hia 
whole  demeanour  mild  and  conciliatory.  He  rode  an  ambling  nag,  such  aa 
were  used  by  ladies,  clergymen,  or  others  of  peaceful  professions  — wore  a 
riding  habit  of  black  velvet,  with  a  oap  and  feather  of  the  same  hue,  fastened 
up  by  a  golden  medal — and  for  show,  and  as  a  mark  of  rank  rallier  than  for 
use,  carried  a  walking-sword,  (as  the  short  light  rapiera  were  called,)  without 
any  other  arms,  oflcnsive  or  defensive. 

The  party  had  now  quitted  the  town,  and  proceeded,  at  a  steady  trot, 
towards  the  west.— As  they  prosecuted  their  journey,  Eolaad  Grsenie  would 
gladly  have  learned  something  of  its  purpose  and  tendency,  but  the  coun- 
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tenance  of  the  peraonag©  nest  to  whom  he  had  been  placed  in  the  train, 
discouraged  all  approach  to  familiarity.  The  Baron  himself  did  not  look 
more  grim  and  inacoeasible  than  his  feudal  retainer,  whose  grisly  beard 
fell  over  hia  mopth  like  the  portcullis  before  the  gate  of  a  castle,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  any  word,  of  which  absolute  neces- 
eity  did  not  demand  the  utterance.  The  rest  of  the  train  seemed  under  the 
same  taciturn  influence,  and  journeyed  on  without  a  word  being  eschaneed 
amongst  them — more  like  a  troop  of  Carthusian  friars  than  a  party  of  mili- 
tary retainers.  Roland  Grteme  was  surprised  at  this  estreraity  of  discipline ; 
for  even  in  the  household  of  the  Knight  of  Avcnel,  though  somewhat  distin- 
guished for  the  accuracy  with  which  decorum  was  enforced,  a  journey  was 
a  period  of  license,  during  which  jest  and  song,  and  erery  thing  within  the 
limits  of  becoming  mirth  and  pastime  were  freely  permitted.  This  unusual 
silence  was,  however,  so  far  acceptable,  that  it  gave  him  time  to  bring  any 
shadow  of  judgment  which  be  possessed  to  council  on  his  own  situation  and 

Eroapects,  which  would  have  appeared  to  any  reasonable  person  in  the 
ighest  degree  dangerous  and  perplexing. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  be  had,  through  various  circumstances  not  under 
his  own  control,  formed  contradictory  connexions  with  both  the  contending 
factions,  by  whose  strife  the  kingdom  was  distracted,  without  being  properly 
an  adherent  of  either.  It  seemed  also  clear,  that  the  same  situation  in  the 
household  of  the  deposed  Queen,  to  which  he  was  now  promoted  by  the 
infiuencB  of  the  Regent,  had  been  destined  to  him  by  his  enthusiastic  grand- 
mother, Magdalen  Grseme ;  for  on  this  subject,  the  words  which  Morton  had 
dropped  had  been  o  ray  of  light ;  yet  it  was  no  less  clear  that  these  two 
persons,  the  one  the  declared  enemy,  the  other  the  enthusiastic  votary,  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  —the  one  at  the  head  of  the  King's  new  government, 
the  other,  who  regarded  that  government  as  a  criminal  usurpation  —  must 
have  required  ana  expected  very  diflerent  services  from  the  individual  whom 
ihey  had  thus  united  in  recommending.  It  required  very  little  reflection  to 
foresee  that  these  contradictory  claims  on  his  services  might  speedily  place 
him  in  a  situation  where  his  honour  as  well  as  his  life  might  be  endangered. 
But  it  was  not  in  Roland  Gramme's  nature  to  anticipate  evil  before  it  came, 
or  to  prepare  to  combat  difficulties  before  they  arrived.  "  I  will  see  this 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary  Stewart,"  said  he,  "of  whom  we  have  hoard 
so  much,  and  then  there  will  be  time  enough  to  determine  whether  I  will  be 
kingsman  or  queensmatt.  None  of  them  can  say  I  have  given  word  or 
promise  to  either  of  their  factions ;  for  they  have  led  me  up  and  down  like 
a  blind  Billy,  without  giving  me  any  light  into  what  I  was  to  do.  But  it 
was  lucky  that  grim  Douglas  came  into  the  Regent's  closet  this  morning, 
otherwise  I  had  never  got  free  of  him  without  plighting  my  troth  to  do  nil 
the  Earl  would  have  me,  which  seemed,  after  all,  but  foul  play  to  the  poor 
imprisoned  lady,  to  place  her  page  as  an  espial  on  her." 

Skipping  thus  lightly  over  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  the  thoughts  of 
the  hare-brained  boy  went  a  wool-gathering  after  more  agreeable  topics. 
Now  he  admired  the  Gothic  towers  of  Bambougle,  rising  from  the  sea- 
beaten  rock,  and  overlooking  one  of  the  most  glorious  landscapes  in  Scot- 
land—  and  now  he  began  to  consider  what  notable  sport  for  the  hounds 
and  the  hawks  must  be  afforded  by  the  variegated  ground  over  which  they 
travelled  —  and  now  he  compared  the  steady  and  dull  trot  at  which  they 
were  then  prosecuting  their  journey,  with  the  delight  of  sweeping  over  hill 
and  dale  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  sports.  As,  under  the  influence  of  these 
joyous  recollections,  he  gave  his  horse  the  spur,  and  made  him  eiooute  a 
eambade,  he  instantly  incurred  the  censure  of  his  grave  neighbour,  who 
Linted  to  him  to  keep  the  pace,  and  move  quietly  and  in  order,  unless  he 
wished  such  notice  to  be  taken  of  his  eccentric  movements  as  was  likely  ta 
be  very  displeasing  to  him. 
The  rebuke  and  the  restraint  under  which  the  youth  now  found  himself. 
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bron^ht  back  to  his  recolleotion  his  late  good-humourod  and  accommodating 
asBooiate  and  guiae,  Adam  Woodcock ;  and  from  that  topic  his  imagination 
made  a  short  flight  ia  Avenel  Castle,  to  the  quiot  and  unoonSnod  life  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  goodness  of  his  early  protectress,  not  forgetting  the  deni- 
aena  of  its  etahles,  kennels,  and  hawk-mews.  In  a  brief  space,  all  these 
subjects  of  meditation  gure  way  to  the  resemblance  of  that  riddle  of 
womankind,  Catherine  ^jion,  who  appeared  before  the  eve  of  his  mind  — 
now  in  her  female  form,  now  in  her  male  attire — now  in  both  at  once — like 
to  ua  the  same  individual  under  two 
stant.  Her  mysterious  present  also 
recurred  to  his  recollection — the  aworff  which  he  now  wore  at  bis  side,  aad 
■which  he  was  not  to  draw  save  by  command  of  his  legitimate  Sotereign ! 
But  the  key  of  (Jiia  mystery  he  judged  he  was  likely  to  find  in  the  issue  of 
his  present  journey. 

With  such  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind,  Roland  Grseme  acoom- 
panied  the  party  of  Lord  Lindesay  to  the  Queen'a-Ferry,  which  they  passed 
in  yeesela  that  lay  in  readiness  for  them.  They  encountered  no  adventure 
whatever  in  their  passage;  excepting  one  horse  being  lamed  in  getting  into 
the  boat,  an  accident  very  common  on  such  occasions,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  ferry  was  completely  regulated.  What  was  more  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  olden  age,  was  the  discharge  of  a  culverin  at  the  party 
from  the  battlements  of  the  old  caatle  of  Rosjthe,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ferry,  the  lord  of  which  happened  to  have  some  public  or  private  quarrel 
with  the  Lord  Lindesay,  and  took  this  mode  of  expressing  his  resentment. 
The  insult,  however,  as  it  was  harmless,  remained  uunoUced  and.  una- 
venged, nor  did  any  thing  else  occur  worth  notice  until  the  band  had  come 
where  Lochleven  spread  its  magnificent  sheet  of  waters  to  the  beams  of  a 
bright  summer's  sun. 

The  ancient  castle,  which  occupies  an  island  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
lake,  recalled  to  the  page  that  of  Avenel,  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured. 
But  the  lake  was  much  larger,  and  adorned  with  several  islets  besides  that 
on  which  the  fortress  was  situated ;  and  instead  of  being  embosomed  in 
hills  like  that  of  Avenel,  had  upon  the  southern  side  only  a  splendid  moun- 
tainous screen,  being  the  descent  of  one  of  the  Lomond  hills,  and  on  the 
other  was  surrounded  by  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  of  Kinross.  Roland 
Grfeme  looked  with  some  degree  of  dismay  on  the  water*girdled  fortress, 
which  then,  as  now,  consisted  only  of  one  large  donjon-keep,  surrounded 
with  a,  court-yard,  with  two  round  flanking-towers  at  the  angles,  which 
contained  within  its  circuit  some  other  buildings  of  inferior  importance.  A 
few  old  trees,  clustered  together  near  the  caatle,  gave  some  relief  to  the  air 
of  desolate  seclusion ;  but  yet  the  page,  while  he  gazed  upon  a  building  so 
aequestrated,  could  not  but  feel  for  the  situation  of  a  captive  Princess 
doomed  to  dwell  there,  as  well  aa  for  hia  own.  "  I  must  have  been  bom," 
bethought,  "under  the  star  that  presides  over  ladies  and  lakes  of  water, 
for  I  cannot  by  any  means  escape  from  the  service  of  the  one,  or  from 
dwelling  in  the  other.  But  if  they  allow  me  not  the  fair  freedom  of  my 
Bport  and  exercise,  they  shall  find  it  as  hard  to  confine  a  wild-drake,  as  a 
youth  who  can  swim  like  one.". 

The  band  had  now  reached  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  one  of  the  party 
advancing  displayed  Lord  Lindesay's  pennon,  waving  it  repeatedly  to  and 
fro,  while  that  Baron  himself  blow  a  clamorous  blast  on  his  bugle.  A 
banner  was  presently  displayed  from  the  roof  of  the  castle  in  reply  to  these 
signals,  and  one  or  two  figures  were  seen  busied  as  if  unmooring  a  boat 
which  lay  close  to  the  islet. 

"  It  will  be  some  time  ere  they  can  reach  us  with  the  boat,"  said  the  com- 
panion of  Lord  Lindesay;  "should  we  not  do  well  to  proceed  to  the  town, 
and  array  ourselves  in  some  better  order,  ere  we  appear. be fti re " 

"You  may  do  as  you  list,  Sir  Kobort,"  replied  Lindesay.  "I  have  neither 
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time  nor  temper  to  wasto  on  such  vanities.  She  has  cost  me  many  a  hard 
ride,  and  must  not  now  take  offence  at  the  threadbare  cloak  and  soiled 
doublet  that  I  am  arrayed  in.     It  is  the  livery  to  which  she  haa  brought  aU 


"  Do  not  speak  so  harshly,"  said  Sir  Robert ;  "  if  she  hath  done  wrong, 
she  hath  dearly  abied  it;  and  in  losing  all  rca!  power,  one  would  not 
deprive  her  of  the   little   external   homage  due  at  once  to  a.  lady  and  a 

"  I  say  to  you  once  more.  Sir  Itobert  Melville,"  replied  Lindesay,  "do  as 
TOO  will — for  mo,  I  am  now  too  old  to  dink  myself  as  a  gallant  to  grace  the 
bower  of  dames." 

"  The  bower  of  dames,  my  lord  I"  said  Melville,  looking  at  the  rude  old 
tower — "  is  it  yon  dark  and  grated  castle,  the  prison  of  a  captive  Queen,  to 
which  you  give  so  gay  a  name  ?" 

"Name  it  as  you  list,"  replied  Lindesay;  "had  the  Eegent  desired  to 
send  an  envoy  capable  to  speak  to  a  captive  Queen,  there  are  many  gallants 
in  his  court  who  would  have  courted  the  occasion  to  make  speeches  out  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  or  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood.  But  when  he  sent  blunt  old 
Lindesay,  he  knew  he  would  speak  to  a  miggoided  woman,  aa  her  former 
misdoings  and  her  present  state  render  necessary.  I  sought  not  this  em- 
ployment— it  has  been  thrust  upon  me ;  and  I  will  not  cumber  myself  with 
more  form  in  the  discharge  of  it,  than  needs  must  bo  tacked  to  such  an 
occupation." 

So  sajine,  Lord  Lindesay  threw  himself  from  horseback,  and  wrapping 
his  riding-cloak  around  him,  lay  down  at  lazy  length  upon  the  sward,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  which  was  now  seen  rowing  from,  the  castle 
towards  the  shore.  Sir  Robert  Melville,  who  had  also  dismounted,  walked 
at  short  turns  to  and  fro  upon  the  bank,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast, 
often  looking  to  the  eastlc,  and  displaying  in  his  countenance  a  mixture  of 
Bo»row  and  .of  anxiety.  The  rest  of  the  party  sate  like  statues  on  horseback, 
without  moving  so  much  na  the  points  of  their  lancos,  which  they  hold 
upnght  in  the  air. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  approached  a  rude  quay  or  landing-place,  near  to 
which  they  had  stationed  themselves,  Lord  Lindesay  started  up  from  his 
recumbent  posture,  aod  asked  the  person  who  steered,  why  he  had  not. 
hrought  ft  larger  boat  with  him  to  transport  his  retinue. 

"  So  please  you,"  replied  the  boatman,  "  because  it  is  the  order  of  our 
lady,  that  we  bring  not  to  the  castle  more  than  four  persons." 

"Thy  lady  is  a  wise  woman,"  said  Lindesay,  "to  suspect  me  of  treachery! 
-^Or,  had  1  intended  it,  what  waa  to  hinder  us  from  throwing  you  and  your 
comrades  into  the  lake,  and  filling  the  boat  with  my  own  follows?" 

The  steersman,  on  hearing  Dhis,  made  a  hasty  signal  to  his  men  to  back 
their  oars,  and  hold  off  from  the  shore  which  they  were  approachinj^. 

"  Why,  thou  aaa,"  said  Lindesay,  "  thou  didst  not  think  tnat  I  meant  thy 
fool's  head  serious  harm?  Hark  thee,  friend  —  with  fewer  than  three 
servants  I  will  go  no  whither— Sir  Robert  Melville  will  require  at  least  Ihn 
attendance  of  one  domestic ;  and  it  will  be  at  your  peril  and  your  lady's  to 
refuse  us  admission,  come  hither  as  wo  are,  on  mutters  of  great  national 

The  steersman  answered  with  firmness,  but  with  great  civility  of  expres- 
sion, that  his  orders  were  positive  to  bring  no  more  than  four  into  the  island, 
but  he  offered  to  row  back  to  obtain  a  rcvisal  of  his  orders. 

"  Do  so,  my  friend,"  said  Sir  Robert  Melville,  after  he  had  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  persuade  his  stubborn  companion  to  consent  to  a  temporary 
abatement  of  his  train,  "  row  back  to  the  castle,  sith  it  will  be  no  better, 
and  obt^n  thy  lady's  orders  to  transport  the  Lord  Lindesay,  myself,  and 
tur  retinue  hither." 

"And  hearken,"  said  Lord  Lindesay,  "take  with  you  this  page,  who 


C510ES  as  an  attendant  on  your  lady's  guest.  —  Dismount,  sirrah,"  said  he, 
addresaing  Roland,  "  and  emhark  with  them  in  that  boat." 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  my  horse  ?"  said  Gr^mo ;  "  I  am  answerable 
for  blm  to  my  master." 

"I  will  relieve  you  of  the  charge,"  said  Liodesay;  "thou  wilt  haye  little 
enough  to  do  with  horse,  saddle,  or  bridle,  for  ten  years  to  come  —  Thoa 
majst  fake  the  halter  an  thou  wilt  —  it  may  stand  thee  in  a  turn." 

"If  I  thought  so,"  said  Roland  —  but  he  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Robert 
Melviile,  who  aaid  to  him  good-humouredly,  "  Dispute  it  not,  young  friend 
—^  resistance  can  do  no  good,  but  may  well  run  thee  into  danger." 

Roland  Grseme  felt  the  justice  of  what  he  said,  and,  though  neither 
delighted  with  the  matter  or  manner  of  Lindesay's  address,  deemed  it  best 
to  submit  to  aecessity,  and  to  embark  without  farther  remonstrance.  The 
men  plied  their  oars.  The  quay,  with  the  party  of  horse  stationed  near  it, 
receaed  from  the  pace's  eyes — the  castle  and  the  islet  seemed  to  draw  near 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  in  a  brief  space  he  landed  under  the  shadow  of 
a  huge  old  tree  which  overhung  the  landing  place.  The  steersman  and 
Graeme  leaped  ashore;  the  boatmen  remaiaed  lying  on  their  oars  ready  for 
farther  service. 
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Elegy  in  a  lioi/al  Mamoiemn.—'LswiB. 

At  the  gate  of  the  oourl>-yard  of  Loohleven  appeared  the  stately  form  of 
the' Lady  Lochleven,  a  female  whose  early  charms  had  captivated  James 
v.,  by  whom  she  became  mother  of  the  celebrated  Regent  Murray.  As  she 
was  of  noble  birth  (being  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Mar)  and  -of  great 
beauty,  her  intimacy  with  James  did  not  prevent  her  being  afterwards 
sought  in  honourable  marriage  by  many  gallants  of  the  time,  among  wlionj 
she  had  preferred  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Lochleven.     But  well  has  it  been 

The  station  which  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  now  held  as  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
high  rank  and  interest,  and  the  mother  of  a  lawful  family,  did  not  prevent 
her  nourishing  a  painful  sense  of  degradation,  even  while  she  was  proud  of 
the  talents,  the  power,  and  the  station  of  her  son,  now  prime  ruler  of  the 
state,  bat  still  a  pledge  of  her  illicit  intercourse.  "Ilad  James  done  i« 
her,"  she  said,  in  her  secret  heart,  "the  justice  he  owed  her,  she  had  seen 
in  .her  son,  as  a  source  of  unmixed  delight  and  of  unchastened  pride,  the 
lawful  monarch  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  ablest  who  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre.  The  House  of  Mar,  not  inferior  in  antiquity  or  grandeur  to  that 
of  Drummond,  would  then  have  also  boasted  a  Queen  among  its  daughters, 
and  escaped  the  stain  attached  to  female  frailty,  even  when  it  has  a  royal 
lover  for  its  apology.  While  such  feelings  preyed  on  a  bosom  natur^y 
proud  and  severe,  they  had  a  corresponding  eSect  on  her  countenance, 
where,  with  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  were  mingled  traits  of  inward  dis- 
content and  peevish  melancholy.  It  perhaps  contributed  to  increase  this 
habitual  temperament,  that  the'  Lady  Lochleven  had  adopted  uncommonly 
rigid  and  severe  views  of  religion,  imitating  in  her  ideas  of  reformed  faitu 
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the  very  worst  errors  of  the  Catholics,  in  limiting  the  ben  fit  f  the  g  pel 
to  those  who  profcsss  their  own  speculative  t«nets. 

In  everj  respect,   the  unfortunate  Queon   Mary,   now  th         mpnl      y 
;uest,  or  rather  prisoner,  of  this  sullen  lady,  waa  obnox    u    to  h      h    t 
jadj  Loohleven  disliked  her  as  the  daughter  of  Mary    f  G    se  th    1  g  1 
possessor  of  those  rights  over  James's  heart  and  hand,    f  wh    h    he      n 
ceived  herself  to  have  been  injuriously  deprived ;  and  y  t  m  as  the 

professor  of  a  religion  which  she  detested  worse  than  Pa  an    m 

Such  was  the  dame,  who,  with  stately  mien,  and  sha  p  y  t  hand  n  e 
features,  shrouded  by  her  black  velvet  coif,  interrogated  tl  drat  who 
steered  her  barge  to  the  shore,  what  had  become  of  L  nl  y  and  8 
Robert  Melville.  The  man  related  what  had  passed,  and  1  mil  d  n 
fally  as  she  replied,  "Fools  must  be  flattered,  not  fougl  t  n  w  h  —  E  w 
back  —  make  thy  eieuse  as  thou  canst  —  say  Lord  KutI  n  h  th  1  dy 
reached  this  castle,  and  that  he  is  impatient  for  Lord  L  nd  y  p 
Away  with  thee,  Randal— yet  stay— what  galopin  Ja  that  th  u  h  b  ght 
hither  ?" 

"  So  please  you,  my  lady,  he  is  the  page  who  ia  to  wa  t  up  n 

"Ay,  the  new  male  minion,"  aaid  the  Lady  Lochle     a        the   f  male 
attendant  arrived  yesterday.     I  shall  have  a  well-orde    d  h  u      w  th  th  a 
lady  and  her  retinue  ;  but  1  trust  they  will  soon  find  son       th       t      nd 
take  such   a  charge.     Begone,  Randal  —  and  you"   (t     PI     d   G  ■em  ) 
"  follow  me  to  the  garden." 

She  led  the  way  with  a  slow  and  stately  step  to  the  small  ga  d  n  wh  h 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  omamant-ed  with  statues,  and  an  art  fi  al  f  nt  n 
in  the  centre,  extended  its  dull  parterres  on  the  side  f  th  u  j  d 
with  which  it  communicated  by  a  1  w  and  h  d  portal.  Within  tha 
narrow  circuit  of  ita  format  and  lim  ted  walks  M  ry  Stewart  was  now 
learning  to  perform  the  weary  part  of  a  p  n  wh  h,  with  little  interval, 
she  was  doomed  to  sustain  during  th  m  nd  f  her  life.  She  was 
followed  in  her  slow  and  melancholy    x  1-y  tw    female  attendants ; 

but  in  the  first  glance  which  Roland  G  -em  b  t  w  d  upon  one  so  illus- 
trious by  birth,  ao  diatineuished  by  h  beauty  a  complishments,  and 
inisfortunes,  he  was  sensible  of  the  p  n  f  n  ther  than  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  Scotland. 

Her  face,  her  form,  have  been  so  deeply  impressed  u^on  the  imagination, 
that  even  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  centuries,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
remind  the  most  ignorant  and  uninformed  reader  of  the  striking  traits 
which  characterize  that  remarkable  countenance,  which  seems  at  once  to 
combine  our  ideas  of  the  majestic,  the  pleasing,  and  the  brilliant,  leaving  . 
us  to  doubt  whether  they  express  most  nappily  tho  queen,  the  beauty,  or 
the  accomplished  woman.  Who  is  there,  that,  at  the  very  mention  of  Mary 
Stewart's  name,  haa  not  her  eountenance  before  him,  familiar  as  that  of  the 
mistress  of  his  youth,  or  the  favourite  daughter  of  his  advanced  ace! 
Even  Uiose  who  feel  themselves  compelled  to  believe  all,  or  much,  of  what 
her  enemies  laid  to-her  cha^e,  cannot  thmk  without  a  sigh  upon  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  anything  rather  than  the  foul  crimes  with  which  ahe 
was  charged  when  living,  and  which  stilt  continue  to  shade,  if  not  to 
blacken,  her  memory.  That  brow,  so  truly  open  and  regal  —  those  eye- 
brows, so  regularly  graceful,  which  yet  were  saved  from  the  sharge  of 
regular  insipidity  by  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  haael  eyes  which  they  over- 
arched, and  which  aeem  to  atter  a  thousand  histories  — the  nose,  with  all 
its  Grecian  precision  of  outline— the  mouth,  so  well  proportioned,  ao  sweetly 
formed,  as  if  designed  to  speak  nothing  but  what  was  delightful  to  hear  — 
the  dimpled  chin— the  stately  awan-like  neck,  form  a  countenance,  the'  like 
of  which  we  know  not  to  have  existed  in  any  other  character  moving  in 
that  class  of  life,  where  the  actresses  as  well  as  the  actors  command  (reueral 
end  undivided  attention.     It  ia  in  vain  to  say  that  the  portrtuts  which  exist 
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of  this  remarkablB  woman  are  not  lik  I      tl         f  d  t  th       d 

crepancy,  each  posaessea  general  featu       wi     h  th  t  iik     w 

ledges  aa  [leculiiir  to  the  vision  which  o       mag      t        h  d  wh  I 

read  her  history  for  the  first  time,  and  wh    h  has  1  mp    es  d     p        t 

by  the  numerous  prints  and   picture    wh    1    w     h  I  d    d  -w 

cannot  look  on  the  worst  of  them,  how         d  S        t        p      t    f  t 

■without  sajing  that  it  is  meant  for  Que      My         d  m  11        t  t 

is  of  the  power  of  beauty,  that  her  cha  1      Id  h  m      ed  th        b- 

jeut  not  merely  of  admiration,  but  of         m       d    h      1  t        t     fte 

the  lapse  of  such  a  length  of  time.  W  kn  w  th  t  bj  f  tl  m  t  ai,  t 
of  those  who,  in  latter  days,  have  adopt   1  th        f  bl         w    f  M    y 

character,  longed,  like  the  eseoutioner  befoie  hia  dreadful  task  was  per- 
formed, to  kiss  the  fair  hand  of  her  on  whom  he  was  about  to  perform  so 
horrible  a  duty. 

Dcessed,  then,  in  a  deep. mourning  robe,  and  with  all  those  charms  of 
face,  ehape.  and  manner,  with  which  foithful  tradition  has  made  each  reader 
familiar,  Mary  Stewart  advanced  to  meet  the  Lady  of  Loohleven,  who,  on. 
her  par)^  endeavoured  to  conceal  dislike  and  apprehension  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  respectful  indifference.  The  truth  was,  that  she  had  ex- 
perienced repeatedly  the  Queen's  superiority  in  that  species  of  disguised 
yet  cutting  sarcasm,  with  which  women  can  successfully  avenge  themselres, 
for  real  and  substantial  injuries.  It  may  be  well  doubted,  whether  this 
talent  was  not  as  fatal  to  its  possessor  na  the  many  others  enjoyed  by  that 
highly  gifted,  but  most  unhappy  female ;  for,  -while  it  often  afforded  her  a 
momentary  triumph  over  her  keepers,  it  failed  not  to  exasperate  their  re- 
sentment ;  and  the  satire  and  sarcasm  in  which  she  had  indulged  were 
frequently  retaliated  by  the  deep  and  bitter  hardships  which  they  had  the 
power  of  inflicting.  It  is  well  known  that  her  death  was  at  length  hastened 
by  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  she  treated  her 
jealous  rival,  and  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the  keenest  irony  and 
ridicule. 

As  the  ladies  met  together,  the  Queen  said,  bending  her  head  at  the  same 
time,  in  return  to  the  obeisance  of  the  Lady  Lochleven,  "  We  are  this  day 
fortunate  —  we  enjoy  the  company  of  our  amiable  hostess  at  an  unusuM. 
hour,  and  during  a  period  which  we  have  hitherto  been  permitted  to  give 
to  our  private  oseroise.  But  our  good  hostess  knows  well  she  has  at  all 
times  access  to  our  presence,  and  need  not  observe  the  useless  ceremony  of 
requiring  our  permission." 


£■  my  presence  is  deemed  an  intrusion  by  your  Grace,"  said 
oohleven.  "  I  came  but  to  announce  the  arrival  of  an  ad- 
dition to  your  train,"  motioning  with  her  hand  towards  Itoland  Grseme; 
"a  circumstance  to  which  ladies  are  seldom  indifferent." 

"Oh I  I  crave  your  ladyship's  pardon;  and  am  bent  to  the  earth  with 
obligations  for  the  kindness  of  my  nobles  —  or  my  sovereigns,  shall  I  call 
them?^who  have  permitted  me  such  a  respectable  addition  to  my  personal 
retinue." 

"They  have  indeed  studied,  Madam,"  s^d  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  "to 
show  their  kindness  towards  your  Grace — something  at  tlie  risk  perhaps  of 
sound  policy,  and  I  trust  their  doings  will  not  be  misconstrued.'' 

"  Impossvl>le  1"  said  the  Queen ;  "  the  bounty  which  permits  the  daughter 
of  so  many  kings,  and  who  yet  is  Queen  of  the  realm,  the  attendance  of 
two  waltjng-women  and  a  boy,  is  a  grace  which  Mary  Stewart  can  never 
BufBoiently  acknowledge.  Whyl  my  trwn  will  be  eqnal  to  that  of  any 
country  dame  in  this  your  kingdom  of  Pife,  saving  but  the  lack  of  a  gentle- 
man-usher, and  B  pair  or  two  of  blue-coated  serving-men.  But  I  must  not 
forget,  in  ray  Selfish  joy,  the  additional  trouble  and  chargra  to  which  this 
WBgnifioent  augmentation  of  our  train  wUI  put  our  kind  hostess,  and  the 
whole  house  of  Lochleven.    It  is  this  prudent  ansiety,  I  am  ftwore,  which 
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clouds  your  brows,  mj  worthy  lady.  But  be  of  good  cheer;  the  crown  of 
Scotland  has  many  a  fair  manor,  and  your  afTectionate  son,  and  mj  no  iess 
affectionate  brother,  will  endow  the  good  knight  your  husband  with  tha 
beat  of  them,  ere  Mary  should  bo  dismissed  from  this  hospitable  castle 
from  your  ladyship's  lack  of  means  to  support  the  charges." 

"  The  Douglasses  of  Lochleven,  madara,"  answered  the  lady,  "  hare 
known  for  ages-  how  to  diaeharge  their  duty  to  the  State,  without  looking 
for  reward,  even  when  the  task  was  both  irksome  and  dangerous." 

" Nay !  but,  my  dear  LochloTen,"  said  the  Queen,  "you  are  over  scrupu- 
lous— I  pray  you  accept  of  a  goodly  manor ;  what  should  support  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  in  this  her  princely  court,  saving  her  own  crown-lands  —  and 
who  should  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  mother,  save  an  affectionate  son  like 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  possesses  so  wonderfully  both  the  power  and 
inclination?— Or  said  yoo  it  was  the  danger  of  the  task  which  clouded  your 
smooth  and  hospitable  brow?  —  No  doubt,  a  page  ia  a  formidable  addition 
to  my  body-guard  of  females ;  and  I  bethink  ma  it  must  have  been  for  that 
reason  that  my  Lord  of  Lindesay  refused  even  now  to  venture  within  the 
reach  of  a  force  so  formidable,  without  being  attended  by  a  competent 
retinue." 

The  Lady  Lochleven  started,  and  looked  something  sarprieed ;  and  Mary 
Buddenly  changing  her  manner  froni  the  smooth  ironical  affectation  of  mild- 
ness to  an  accent  of  austere  command,  and  drawing  up  at  the  same  time 
her  fine  person,  said,  with  the  full  majesty  of  her  rank,  "Yes!  Lady  of 
Lochleven ;  I  know  that  Ruthven  is  already  in  the  castle,  and  that  Lindesay 
waits  on  the  bank  the  return  of  your  barge  to  bring  him  iither  along  with 
Sir  Robert  Melville.  For  what  purpose  do  these  nobles  come  — and  why 
am  I  not  in  ordinary  decency  apprised  of  their  arrival?" 

"Their  pui-pose,  madam,"  replied  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  "they  must 
themseives  explain  —  but  a  formal  annunciation  were  needless,  where  your 
Grace  hafh  attendants  who  can  play  the  espial  so  well." 

"Alas!  poor  Fleming,"  said  tne  Queen,  turning  to  the  elder  of  the  female 
attendants,  "  thou  wilt  be  tried,  condemned,  and  gibbeted,  for  a  spy  in  the 

Sfrison,  because  thou  didst  chance  to  cross  the  great  hall  while  my  good 
dy  of  Lochleven  was  parleying  at  the  full  pitch  of  her  voice  with  her 
pilot  Randal,  Put  black  wool  in  thy  ears,  rirl,  as  you  value  the  wearing  of 
them  longer.  Remember,  in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  ears  and  tongues  are 
matters  not  of  use,  but  for  show  merely.  Our  good  hostess  can  hear,  as 
well  as  speak,  for  us  all.  We  excuse  your  fafthor  attendance,  my  lady 
hostess,"  she  said,  once  more  addressing  the  object  of  her  resentment,  "  and 
retire  to  prepare  for  an  interview  with  our  rebel  lords.  We  will  use  the 
ante-chamber  of  our  sleeping  apartment  as  our  hall  of  audience.  You," 
^oung  roan,"  she  proceeded,  addressing  Koland  Graeme,  and  at  once  soften- 
ing the  ironical  sharpness  of  her  manner  into  good-humoured  raillery,  "  you, 
who  are  all  our  male  attendance,  from  our  Lord  High  Chamberlain  down  to 
our  least  galopin,  follow  us  to  prepare  our  court." 

She  turned,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  castle.  The  Lady  of  Loch- 
leven folded  her  arms,  and  smiled  in  bitter  resentment,  as  she  watched  her 
retiring  steps. 

"  The  whole  male  attendance  1"  she  muttered,  repeating  the  Queen's  last 
words,  "  and  well  for  thee  had  it  been  had  thy  train  never  been  larger ;" 
then  turning  to  Roland,  in  whose  way  she  had  stood  while  making  this 
pause,  she  made  room  for  him  to  pass,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "Art  thou 
already  eaves-dropping?  follow  thy  mistress,  minion,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  toll 
her  what  I  have  now  said," 

Roland  Gramme  hastened  after  his  royal  mistress  and  her  attendants,  who 
had  iuat  entered  a  postern-gate  communicating  betwixt  the  castle  and  the 
Bmall  garden.  They  ascended  a  winding-stair  as  high  aa  the  second  story, 
which  was  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  a  suite  of  three  rooms,  opening 
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into  each  other,  and  asaigned  aa  the  dwolling  of  the  captive  Princeaa.  The 
outermost  was  a  small  hall  or  ante-room,  within  which  opened  a  iarga 
parlour,  and  from  that  again  the  Queen's  bedrooni.  Another  small  apart- 
ment, which  opened  into  Uie  aame  parlour,  contained  the  beds  of  the  gentle- 
women in  waiting. 

Roland  Grieme  stopped,  as  became  his  station,  in  the  outermost  of  these 
apartments,  there  to  await  such  orders  as  might  be  communicated  to  him. 
From  the  grated  window  of  the  room  be  saw  Xindesay,  Melville,  and  their 
followers  disembark ;  and  observed  that  they  were  met  at  the  eaatle  gate  by  a 
third  noble,  to -whom  Lindeeay  eiclaime^  in  hia  loud  harah  voice,  "My 
Lord  of  Ruthven,  you  have  the  start  of  us !" 

At  this  inatant,  the  page's  attention  was  called  to  a  barst  of  hysterical 
60bs  from  the  inner  apartmeot,  and  to  the  hurried  ejaculatious  of  the 
terrified  females,  which  led  him  almost  instantly  to  hasten  to  their  assistance. 
When  he  entered,  he  saw  that  the  Queen  had  thrown  herself  into  the  large 
chair  which  stood  nearest  the  door,  and  was  aohbing  for  breath  in  a  strong 
fit  of  hysterical  affection.  The  older  female  supported  her  in  her  arms, 
while  the  younger  bathed  her  face  with  water  and  with  tears  alternately. 

"Hasten,  young  manl"   said  the  elder  lady,  in  alarm,  "fly  —  call  in 


But  the  Queen  ejaculated  in  a  faint  and  broken  voice,  "  Stir  not,  I  charge 
you  I  —  call  DO  one  to  witness  —  I  am  better  —  I  shall  recover  instantly." 
And,  indeed,  with  an  efibrt  which  seemed  like  that  of  one  struggling  for 
life,  she  sate  up  in  her  chair,  and  endeavoured  to  resume  ber  composure, 
while  ber  features  yet  trembled  with  the  violent  emotion  of  body  and  mind 
which  she  had  undergone.  "  I  am  ashamed  of  my  weakness,  girls,"  she 
said,  taking  tho  liands  of  ber  attendants ;  "  but  it  is  over  —  and  1  am  Marj 
Stewart  once  more.  The  savage  tone  of  that  man's  voice  —  my  knowledge 
of  hia  inaolenee— -the  name  which  he  named  —  the  purpose  for  which  they 
come — may  excuse  a  moment's  weakness,  and  it  shall  be  a  moment's  only.* 
She  snatched  from  her  head  the  cureb  or  cap,  which  had  been  disordered 
during  her  hysterieal  ^ony,  shook  down  the  thick  clustered  tresses  of  dark 
brown  which  had  been  before  veiled  under  it—  and,  drawing  her  slender 
fingers  across  the  labyrinth  which  they  formed,  she  arose  from  the  chair, 
and  stood  like. the  inspired  image  of  a  Grecian  prophetess  in  a  mood  which 
partook  at  odco  of  sorrow  and  pride,  of  smiles  and  of  tears.  "We  are  ill 
appointed,"  she  said,  "  to  meet  our  rebel  subjects ;  but,  as  far  as  we  may, 
we  will  strive  to  present  ourselves  as  becomes  their  Queen.  Follow  me,  my 
maidens,"  she  said;  "what  says  thy  favourite  song,  my  Fleming? 


Alas  I"  she  added,  when  she  had  repeated  with  a  smile  these  lines  of  an  old 
ballad,  "  violence  has  already  robbed  me  of  the  ordinary  decorations  of  my 
rank  ;  and  the  few  that  nature  gave  me  have  been  destroyed  by  sorrow  and 
by  fear."  Yet  while  she  spoke  thus,  she  again  let  her  slender  fingers  stray 
through  the  wilderness  of  tlie  beautiful  tresses  which  veiled  her  kingly  neck 
and  swelling  bosom,  as  if,  in  her  ^ony  of  mind,  she  had  not  altogether  lost 
the  consciousness  of  her  unrivalled  charms.  Roland  Gi'^me,  on  whose 
youth,  inexperience,  and  ardent  sense  of  what  was  dignified  and  lovely,  the 
demeanour  of  so  fair  and  high-born  a  lady  wrought  like  the  charm  of  a 
magician,  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  with  snrpriae  and  intereat,  longing  to 
haaard  his  life  in  a  quarrel  so  fair  as  that  which  Mary  Stewart's  must  needa 
be.     She  had  been  bred  in  France  —  she  was  possessed  of  the  most  distin- 

fuished  beauty  —  she  bad  reigned  a  Queen  and  a  Scottish  Queen,  to  whom 
nowledge  of  character  was  as  essential  as  the  use  of  vital  air.  In  all  these 
capacities,  Mary  was,  of  all  women  on  the  earth,  moat  alert  at  perceiving 
and  using  the  advantages  which  her  charms  gave  her  over  almost  all  who 
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came  -within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  She  cast  on  Roland  a  glance 
■which  might  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone.  "  My  poor  boy,"  she  said,  with 
a  feeling  partly  real,  partly  politic,  "  thou  art  a  stranger  to  us — sent  to  this 
doleful  captivity  from  the  society  of  some  tender  mother,  or  aister,  or  maiden, 
■with  ■whom  you  had  freedom  to  tread  a  gay  measure  round  the  Mavpole.  I 
grieve  for  you ;  hut  you  are  the  only  male  in  my  limited  houaehold  —  wilt 
Uiou  obey  my  orders?" 

"  To  the  death,  madam,"  said  Grreme,  in  a  determined  tone. 

"  Then  keep  the  door  of  mine  apartment,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "  ieep  it  till 
they  offer  actual  violence,  or  till  wc  shall  be  fitly  arrayed  to  receive  these 

"  I  will  defend  it  till  they  paaa  over  my  body,"  said  Roland  Grseme ;  any 
hesitation  which  he  had  felt  concerning  the  line  of  conduct  he  ought  to 
pursue  being  completely  swept  away  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

"  Not  so,  ray  good  youth,"  answered  Mary  ;  "  not  so,  I  command.  If  I 
have  one  faithful  subject  beside  me,  much  need,  God  wot,  I  have  to  care  for 
his  safety.  Resist  them  hut  till  thoy  are  put  to  the  shamo  of  using  actual 
violence,  and  then  give  way,  I  charge  you.  Remember  my  commands." 
And,  with  a  smile  expressive  at  once  of  favour  and  of  authority,  she  turned 
from  him.  and,  followed  by  her  attendants,  entered  the  bedroom. 

The  youngest  paused  for  half  a  second  ere  she  followed  her  companion, 
and  made  a  signal  to  Roland  GrEeme  with  her  hand.  He  had  been  already 
long  aware  that  this  was  Catherine  Seyton  —  a  circumstance  which  could 
not  much  surprise  a  youth  of  quick  intellects,  who  recollected  the  sort  of 
mysterious  discourse  which  had  imssed  betwiit  the  two  matrons  at  the 
deserted  nunnery,  and  on  which  his  meeting  with  Catherine  in  this  place 
seemed  to  cast  so  much  light.    Yet  such  was  the  engrossing  effect  of  Mary's 

Eresenee,  that  it  surmounted  for  tlie  moment  even  the  feelings  of  a  youthful 
>ver ;  and  it  was  not  until  Catherine  Seyton  had  disappeared,  that  Roland 
began  to  consider  in  what  relation  they  were  to  stand  to  each  other.  "  She 
held  up  her  hand  to  me  in  a  commanding  manner,"  he  thought ;  "  perhaps 
she  wanted  to  confirm  my  purpose  for  the  execution  of  the  Queen's  com- 
mands ;  for  I  think  she  could  scarce  purpose  to  scare  me  with  the  sort  of 
discipline  which  she  administered  to  the  groom  in  the  frieze-jacket,  and  to 
poor  Adam  Woodcock.  But  'we  will  sec  to  that  anon  ;  meantime,  let  us  do 
justice  to  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  this  unhappy  Queen.  I  think  my  Lord 
of  Murray  will  himself  own  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful  page  to  defend 
his  lady  against  intrusion  on  hor  privacy." 

Accordingly,  ho  stepped  to  the  little  vestibule,  made  fast;  with  look  and 
bar,  the  door  which  opened  from  thence  to  the  large  staircase,  and  then  sat 
himself  down  to  attend  the  result.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  —  a  rude  and 
strong  hand  first  essayed  to  lift  the  latch,  then  pushed  and  shook  the  door 
with  violence,  and,  when  it  resisted  his  attempt  to  open  it,  exclaimed, 
"  Undo  the  door  there,  you  within  1" 

"  Why,  and  at  whose  command,"  said  the  page,  "  am  I  to  undo  the  door 
of  the  apartments  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland?" 

Another  vain  attempt,  which  made  binge  and  bolt  jingle,  showed  that  the 
impatient  applicant  without  would  willingly  have  entered  altogether  regard- 
lass  of  his  challenge ;  but  at  length  an  answer  was  returned. 

"Undo  the  door,  on  your  peril  —  the  Lord  Lindesay  comes  to  speak  with 
the  Lady  Mary  of  ScoUand." 

"The  Lord  Lindesay.  as  a  Scottish  noble,"  answered  the  page,  "must 
await  his  Sovereign's  leisure." 

An  earnest  altercation  ensued  amongst  those  without,  in  which  Roland 
distinguished  the  remarkable  harsh  voice  of  Lindesay  in  reply  to  Sir  Robert 
Melville,  who  appeared  to  have  been  using  some  soothing  language — "  No ! 
no  I  no  I  I  tell  thee,  no !  I  will  place  a  petard  against  the  door  rather  than 
be  baulked  by  a  profligate  woman,  and  bearded  by  an  insolent  footboy." 
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"  Yet,  at  least,"  said  Melville,  "  let  me  try  fair  meana  in.  the  first  instinre 
Violence  to  a  lady  would  staiu  your  soutolieon  for  ever.  Or  aw^lt  til!  my 
Lord  Ruthven  comes." 

"  I  will  await  no  longer,"  siud  Lindesay ;  "  it  ia  high  time  the  buBinPss 
were  done,  and  we  on  our  return  to  the  council.  But  thou  niayest  trj  tliy 
fair  play,  aa  thou  eallest  it,  while  I  cause  aiy  trwn  to  prepare  the  pitiul 
I  came  hither  provided  with  as  good  gunpowder  as  hlew  up  the  Kirk  of 
Field." 

"  For  God's  sake,  be  patient,"  said  Melville ;  and,  approaching  the  door, 
he  said,  as  speaking  to  those  within,  "Let  the  Queen  know,  that  I,  her 
faithful  servant,  Eobert  Melville,  do  entreat  her,  for  her  own  sike,  and  to 

{revent  worse  consequences,  that  she  wil!  undo  the  door,  and  admit  Lord 
lindesay,  who  brings  a  mission  from  the  Council  of  State." 
"  I  will  do  your  errand  to  the  Queen,"  said  the  page,  "  and  report  to  you 

He  went  to  the  door  of  the  bedchamber,  and  tapping  against  it  gently,  it 
was  opened  by  the  elderly  lady,  to  whom  he  communieated  his  errand, 
and  returned  with  directions  from  the  Queen  to  admit  Sir  Robert  Melville 
and  lord  Lindesay.  Eoland  Grsenie  returned  to  the  vestibule,  and  opened 
the  door  accordingly,  into  which  the  Lord  Lindesay  strode,  with  the  air  of  a 
soldier  who  has  fought  his  way  into  u  conquered  fortress ;  while  Melville, 
deeply  dejected,  followed  him  more  slowly. 

"  I  draw  you  to  witness,  and  to  record,"  said  the  page  to  this  last,  "that, 
save  for  the  especial  commands  of  the  Quaen,  I  would  have  made  good  the 
entrance,  with  my  best  strength,  and  my  best  blood,  against  all  Scotland." 

"  Be  silent,  young  man,"  said  Melville,  in  a  tone  of  grave  rebuke ; 
"  add  not  brands  to  fire  —  tbis  is  no  time  to  make  a  flourish  of  thy  boyish 
chivalry." 

"  She  has  not  appeared  even  yet,"  said  Lindesay,  who  had  now  reached 
the  midst  of  the  parlour  or  audience-room  ;  "how call  yon  this  trifling?" 

"Patience,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Robert  "time  presses  not  —  and  Lord 
Euthven  hath  not  as  jet  descended." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  inner  apartment  opened,  and  Queen  Mary 
presented  herself,  advancing  with  an  air  of  peculiar  grace  and  majesty,  and 
seeming  totally  unmffled,  either  by  the  visit,  or  by  the  rude  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  enforced.  Her  dress  was  a  robe  of  black  velvet ;  a  small 
rufi",  open  in  front,  gave  a  full  view  of  her  beautifully  formed  chin  and  neck, 
but  veiled  the  bosom.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  small  cap  of  lace,  and  a, 
transparent  white  veil  hung  from  her  shoulders  over  the  long  black  robo,  in 
large  loose  folds,  so  that  it  could  be  drawn  at  pleasure  over  the  face  and 
person.  She  wore  a  cross  of  gold  around  her  neck,  and  had  her  rosary  o£ 
gold  and  ebony  han^ng  from  her  girdle.  She  was  closely  followed  by  hor 
two  ladies,  who  remained  standing  behind  her  during  the  conference.  Even 
Jjord  Lindesay,  though  the  rudest  noble  of  that  rude  a^e,  was  surprised  into 
something  like  respect  by  the  unconcerned  and  m^estio  mien  of  her,  whom 
he  had  expected  to  find  frantic  with  impotent  passion,  or  dissolved  in  uaeioss 
and  vain  sorrow,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  fears  likely  in  such  a  situation  to 
assail  fallen  royalty. 

"We  fear  we  have  detained  you,  ray  Lord  of  Lindesay,"  said  the  Queen, 
while  she  curtsied  with  dignity  in  answer  to  his  reluctant  obeisance ;  "  but 
a  female  does  not  willingly  receive  her  visiters  without  some  minutes  spent 
at  the  toilette.     Men,  my  lord,  are  less  dependant  on  such  ceremonies." 

Lord  Lindesay,  casting  his  eye  down  on  his  own  travel-stained  and  disor- 
dered dress,  muttered  something  of  a  hasty  journey,  and  the  Queen  paid 
her  greeting  to  Sir  Robert  Melville  with  courtesy,  and  even,  as  it  seemed, 
with  kindness.  There  was  then  a  dead  pause,  during  which  Lindesay  looked 
towards  the  door,  as  if  expecting  with  impatience  the  colleague  of  their 
The  Queen  alone  was  entirely  unembarrassed,  and,  as  if  to  break 
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the  Bilence,  she  addressed  Lord  Lindesay,  with  a  glance  at  the  large  and 
cumlirous  sword  which  he  wore,  as  alvea^lj  mentioned,  hanging  from  his 

"  You  have  there  a  trusty  and  a  weighty  trayelling  companion,  my  lord. 
I  trust  you  expected  to  meet  with  no  enemy  here,  against  wSiom  such  a 
formidable  weapon  oould  he  necessary  !  it  is,  raethinks,  somewhat  a  singular 
oFnament  for  a  court,  though  I  am,  as  I  well  need  to  he,  too  muck  of  a 
Stuart  to  fear  a  sword." 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time,  madam,"  replied  Lindesay,  bringing  round  the 
weapon  bo  aa  to  rest  its  point  on  the  ground,  and  leaning  one  hand  on  tha 
huge  cross-handle,  "  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  weapon  has  intruded 
itaelf  into  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Stewart." 

"  Possibly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  it  may  have  done  aervico  to  my 
ancestors — Your  ancestors  were  men  of  loyalty." 

"  Ay,  madaro,"  replied  he,  "  service  it  hath  done ;  hut  such  as  kings  love 
neither  to  acknowledge  nor  to  reward.  It  was  the  service  which  the  knife 
renders  fo  the  tree  when  trimming  it  to  the  quick,  and  depriving  it  of 
the  superfluous  growth  of  rank  and  unfruitful  suckers,  which  rob  it  of 
nourishment." 

"You  talk  riddles,  my  lord,"  said  Mary;  "I  will  hope  the  explanation 
carries  nothing  insulting  with  it." 

"  You  shall  judge,  madam,"  answered  Lindesay.  "  With  this  good  sword 
was  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  girded  on  the  memorable  day  when 
he  acquired  the  name  of  Bell-the-Cat,  for  dragging  from  the  presence  of 
your  great  grandfather,  the  third  James  of  the  race,  a  crew  of  minions, 
flatterers,  and  favourites  whom  he  hanged  over  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  aa  a 
warning  to  such  reptiles  how  they  approach  a  Scottish  throne.  With  this 
same  weapon,  the  same  indexible  champion  of  Scottish  honour  and  nobility 
slew  at  one  blow  Spens  of  Kiispiudie,  a  courder  of  your  grandiather,  James 
the  fourth,  who  hod  dared  to  speak  lightly  of  him  in  tne  royal  presence. 
They  fought  near  the  brook  of  Fala ;  and  BeU-tbe-Cat,  with  this  blade, 
sheared  through  the  thigh  of  his  opponent,  and  lopped  the  limb  as  easily  aa 
a  shepherd'a  boy  slices  a  twig  from  n  sapling." 

"My  lord,"  replied  the  Queen,  reddening,  "my  nerves  are  too  good  to  he 
alarmed  even  by  this  terrible  history — May  I  ask  how  a  blade  so  illustrious 
passed  from  the  House  of  Douglas  to  thatof  Lindesay? — Methinks  it  should 
have  been  preserved  as  a  consecrated  relic,  by  a  family  who  have  held  all 
liiat  they  could  do  against  their  king,  to  be  done  in  favour  of  their  country." 

"Nay,  madam,"  said  Melville,  anxiously  interfering,  "ask  not  that 
qnestion  of  Lord  Lindesay  —  And  you,  my  lord,  for  shame  —  for  decency  — 
forbear  to  reply  to  it." 

"It  is  time  that  this  lady  should  hear  the  truth,"  replied  Lindesay. 

"  And  be  assured,"  eaid  the  Queen,  "  that  she  will  oe  moved  to  anger  by 
none  that  you  can  tell  her,  my  lord.  There  are  cases  in  which  just  scorn 
has  always  the  mastery  oyer  just  anger." 

"  Then  know,"  swd  Lindesay, "  that  upon  the  field  of  Carberry-liill,  when 
that  false  and  infamous  traitor  and  murderer,  James,  sometime  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  and  nicknamed  Duke  of  Orkney,  offered  to  do  personal  battle  with 
any  of  the  associated  nobles  who  came  to  drag  him  to  justice,  I  accepted  his 
challenge,  and  was  by  the  noble  Earl  of  Morton  giftea  with  his  good  sword 
that  I  might  therewith  flght  it  out — Ahl  so  help  me  Heaven,  had  his 
presumption  been  one  grain  more,  or  his  cowardice  one  grain  less,  I  should 
have  done  such  work  with  this  good  steel  on  his  traitorous  corpse,  that  the 
hounds  and  carrion-crows  should  have  found  their  morsels  daintily  carved 
to  their  use !" 

The  Queen's  courage  well-nigh  gave  way  at  the  mention  of  Bothwell's 
name  — a  name  connected  with  such  a  train  of  guilt,  shame,  and  disaster. 
■  boast  of  Lindesay  gave  her  time  to  rally  herself,  and  to 
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answer  with  an  appearance  of  cold  contempt — "  It  is  eaev  to  slav  an  enemy 
who  enters  not  the  lists.  But  had  Mary  Stewart  inherited  her  father's  sword 
as  weii  as  his  soepfre,  the  boldest  of  her  rebels  should  not  upon  that  day  hare 
complained  that  they  had  no  one  to  cope  withal.  Your  lordship  will  forgive 
me  if  I  abridge  this  conference.  A  brief  description  of  a  bloody  fight  is  long 
enough  to  satisfy  a  lady's  curiosity ;  and  unless  my  Lord  of  Xindesay  has 
something  more  important  to  tell  us  than  of  the  deeds  which  old  Bell-the- 
Cat  achieved,  and  how  he  would  himself  hare  emulated  them,  had  time  and 
tide  permitted,  we  will  retire  to  our  private  apartment,  and  yoo,  Fleming, 
shall  Sniah  reading  to  us  yonder  little  treatise  Dei  Bodomontades  Espag- 
noUes." 

■'  Tarry,  madam,"  said  Lindesay,  his  complexion  reddening  in  his  turn , 
"  I  know  your  quick  wit  too  well  of  old  to  have  sought  an  intecvion'  that 
you  might  sharaen  its  edge  at  the  espenae  of  my  honour.  Lord  Kuthvea 
and  myself,  with  Sir  Robert  Melville  aa  a  conourrent,  come  to  your  Gra«e 
on  the  part  of  the  Secret  Council,  to  tender  to  you  what  much  couoeras  the 
safety  of  your  own  life  and  the  welfare  of  the  State." 

"  I'he  Secret  Council  1"  said  the  Queen ;  "  by  what  powers  can  it  subsist 
or  act,  while  I,  from  whom  it  holds  its  character,  am  here  detained  under 
unjust  restraint?  But  it  matters  not  —  what  concerns  the  welfare  of  Scot- 
land shall  be  acceptable  to  Mary  Stewart,  come  from  whatever  quarter  it 
■(rill^and  for  what  concerns  her  own  life,  she  has  lived  long  enough  to  be 
weary  of  it,  even  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  — Where  is  your  colleague,  my 
lord? — ^why  tarries  he?" 

"  lie  comes,  madam,"  said  Melville,  and  Lord  Euthven  entered  at  the 
instant,  holding  in  his  hand  a  paclcet.  As  the  Queen  returned  his  saluta- 
tion she  became  deadly  pale,  but  instantly  recovered  herself  by  dint  of 
strong  and  sudden  resolution,  just  as  the  noble,  whoso  appearance  seemed 
l«  excite  such  emotions  in  her  bosom,  entered  the  apartment  in  company 
with  George  Douglas,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Knight  of  Lochleven,  who, 
during  the  absence,  of  his  father  and  brethren,  acted  as  Seneschal  of  the 
Caatle,  under  the  direction  of  the  elder  Lady  Loohlcven,  his  father's  mother. 


Cljiijitn  till  Cffitittii-ltrnnlr. 


Lord  Eothven  had  the  look  and  bearing' which  became  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman,  and  the  martial  east  of  his  form  and  features  procured  him  the 
popular  epithet  of  Greystoil,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  by  his  intimates, 
after  the  hero  of  a  metrical  romance  then  generally  known.  Hia  dress, 
which  was  a  buff-coat  embroidered,  had  a  half-military  character,  but  ex- 
hibited nothing  of  the  sordid  negligence  which  distinguished  that  of  Linde- 
say. But  the  son  of  an  ill-fated  sire,. and  the  father  of  a  yet  more  unfor- 
tunate family,  bore  in  hia  look  that  cast  of  inauspicious  melancholy,  by 
which  the  physiognomists  of  that  time  pretended  to  distinguish  those  who 
were,  predestined  to  a  violent  and  unhappy  death. 

The  terror  which  the  presence  of  this  nobleman  impressed  on  the  Queen's 
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miod,  arose  from  the  active  share  he  had  homo  in  the  slanghier  of  DaTid 
Rizzio ;  his  father  havrng  presided  at  the  perpetratioD  of  that  abominable 
crime,  although  so  weak  from  long  and  waiting  iUness,  that  he  could  not 
endure  the  weight  of  his  armour,  having  arisen  from  a  aick-bed  to  eommit 
a  murder  in  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign.  On  that  occasion  his  son  also 
had  attended  and  taken  an  active  part.  It  was  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  Queoa,  considering  her  condition  when  such  a  deed  of  horror  was  acted 
in  her  presence,  should  retain  an  instinctive  terror  for  the  principal  actors 
in  the  murder.  She  returned,  however,  with  grace  the  salutation  of  Lord 
Euthven,  and  extended  her  hand  to  George  Douglas,  who  kneeled,  and  kissed 
it  with  respect ;  the  first  mark  of  a  subject's  homage  which  Roland  Grseme 
had  seen  any  of  them  render  to  the  captive  Sovereign.  She  returned  his 
greeting  in  silence,  and  there  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  the  steward 
of  the  castle,  a  man  of  a  sad  brow  and  a  severe  eye,  placed,  under  George 
Douglas's  directions,  a  table  and  writing  materials ;  and  the  page,  obedient 
to  his  mistress's  dumb  signal,  advanced  a  large  chair  to  the  side  on  which 
tiio  Queen  stood,  the  table  thus  forming  a  sort  of  bar  which  divided  (he 
Queen  and  her  personal  followers  from  her  unwelcome  visiters.  The  steward 
then  withdrew  after  a  low  reverence.     When  ho  had  closed  the  door  behind 


him,  the  Queen  broke  silence — "  Witli  your  favour,  my  lords,  I  will  si  _, 
■walks  are  not  indeed  extensive  enough  at  present  to  fatigue  me  greatly,  yet 
I  find  repose  sometliing  more  necessary  than  usual." 

She  sat  down  accordingly,  and,  shading  her  cheek  with  her  beautiful 
hand,  looked  keenly  and  impressively  at  each  of  the  nobles  in  turn.  Mary 
Fleming  applied  her  kerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  Catherine  Seyton  and  Boland 
Greeme  exchanged  a  glance,  which  showed  that  both  were  too  deeply  en- 
grossed with  sentiments  of  interest  and  commiseration  for  their  royal  mis- 
tress, to  think  of  any  thing  which  regaided  themselves. 

"  I  wait  the  purpose  of  your  mission,  my  lords,"  said  the  Queen,  after  she 
had  been  seated  for  about  a  minute  without  a  word  .being  spoken,—"  I  wait 
your  message  from  those  you  call  the  Secret  Council. — I  trust  it  is  a  petition 
of  pardon,  and  a  desire  that  I  will  resume  my  rightful  throne,  without  using 
with  due  severity  my  right  of  punishing  those  who  have  dispossessed  me 
of  it." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Ruthven,  "  it  is  painful  for  us  to  speak  harsh  truths 
to  a  Princess  who  has  long  ruled  us.     But  we  come  to  offer,  not  to  implore, 

firdon.  In  a  word,  madam,  we  have  to  propose  to  you  on  the  part  of  the 
ecret  Council,  that  you  sign  these  deeds,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  pacification  of  the.  State,  the  advancement  of  God's  word,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  your  own  fiiture  life." 

"Am  I  expected  to  take  these  fiiirwordp  on  trust,  my  lord?  or  may  I 
hear  the  contents  of  these  reconciling  papers,  ere  I  am  asked  to  sign  them!" 
"  Unquestionably,  madam ;  it  is  our  purpose  and  wish,  you  should  read 
what  you  are  required  to  sign,"  replied  Ruthven. 

"Required?"  replied  the  Queen,  with  some  emphasis;  "but  the  phrase 
Buita  well  the  matter  —  read,  my  lord." 

The  Lord  Ruthven  proceeded  to  read  a  formal  instrument,  running  in  the 
Queen's  name,  and  setting  forth  that  she  had  been  called,  at  an  early  age, 
to  the  administration  of  tlio  crown  and  realm  of  Scotland,  and  had  toiled 
diligently  therein,  until  she  was  in  body  and  spirit  so  wearied  out  and  dis- 

f  listed,  that  she  was  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  travail  and  pain  of 
tate  affairs ;  and  that  since  God  had  blessed  her  with  a  fair  and  hopeful 
son,  she  was  desirous  to  ensure  to  him,  even  while  she  yet  lived,  his  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  which  was  his  by  right  of  hereditary  descent.  "  Where- 
fore," the  instrument  proceeded,  "  we,  of  the  motherly  affection  wo  bear  to 
our  said  eon,  have  renounced  and  demitted,  and  by  these  our  letters  of  free 
good-will,  renounce  and  domit,  the  Crown,  government,  and  guiding  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  in  favour  of  our  said  son,  tliat  he  may  succeed  to  us  as 
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catire  Prince  thereof,  as  much  hs  If  we  had  been  removed  by  diaease,  and 
not  by  our  own  proper  act.  And  tiiat  this  demission  of  ourrojal  authority 
may  have  the  more- full  and  eolon:Q  effect,  and  none  pretend  ignorance,  we 
give,  grant,  and  commit,  full  and  fioe  and  plain  power  to  our  trusty  cousins, 
Lord  Lindepay  of  the  Byrea,  and  William  Lord  Euthven,  to  appear  in  our 
name  before  as  many  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  burgeeges,  as  may  bo  as- 
sembled at  Stirling,  and  there,  in  our  name  and  behalf,  publicly,  and  Jn 
their  presence,  to  renounce  the  Crown,  guidance,  and  government  of  this 
our  kingdom  of  Scotland." 

The  Queen  here  broke  in  with  an  air  of  extreme  surprise.  "  How  is  this, 
my  lords  ?"  she  said :  "  Are  roy  ears  tnrned  rebels,  that  they  deceive  me 
with  sounds  so  extraordinary  ?  — And  jet  it  is  no  wonder  that,  having  con- 
versed so  long  with  rebellion,  they  should  now  force  its  language  upon  roy 
understanding.  Sav  1  am  mistaken,  my  lords  —  say,  for  the  honour  of 
yourselves  and  the  Scottish  nobility,  that  my  right  trusty  cous'ns  f  Lnde- 
Bay  and  Bnthveo,  two  barons  of  warlike  fame  and  ancient  1  n  ha  n  t 
sought  the  prison-house  of  their  kind  mistress  for  such  a  purp  a  th 
words  seem  to  imply.  Say,  for  the  sake  of  honour  and  loy  Itj  that  ny 
ears  have  deceived  me." 

"No,  madam,"  said  Ruthven  gravely,  "your  ears  do  noidece  y  u — tl  y 
deceived  you  when  they  wore  closed  against  the  preachers  of  the  lad 

the  honest  advice  of  your  fiiithfui  subjects ;  ana  when  they  vrer  p      to 

flattery  of  pickthanks  and  traitors,  foreign  cubiculara  and  domestic  mmions. 
The  land  may  no  longer  brook  the  rule  of  one  who  cannot  rule  herself; 
wherefore,  I  pray  you  to  comply  with  the  last  remaining  wish  of  your  sub- 
jects and  counsellors,  and  spare  yourself  and  ub  the  farther  agitation  of 
matter  so  painful." 

"  And  is  this  oil  my  loving  subjects  require  of  me,  my  lord  1"  said  Mary, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony.  "  Do  they  really  stint  themselves  to  the  easy  boon 
that  I  should  yield  up  the  crown,  which  is  mine  by  birthright,  to  an  infant 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  year  old  — fling  down  my  sceptre,  and  take 
up  a  distaff—  Oh  no !  it  is  too  little  for  them  to  ask  —  That  other  roll  of 
parchment  contains  something  harder  to  he  complied  with,  and  which  may 
more  highly  task  my  readiness  to  comply  with  the  petitions  of  my  lieges." 

"  This  parchment,"  answered  Ruthven,  in  the  same  tone  of  inflexible  gra- 
vity, and  unfolding  the  '  trot  1  p  k  ■'■  bywhi  hj  gr 
constitutes  your  nearest  bl  d  d  tl  m  t  h  hi  d  t  tff  thy 
of  your  subjects,  Jame  E  1  fMrryB  t  fth  k  gdmdnj, 
the  minority  of  the  you  K  g  H  1  d  h  Id  tl  pp  tm  t  f  m 
the  Secret  Council. 

The  Queen  gave  a      rtfhk        dipp         h       hdt^th 
exclaimed,  "  Comes  the         wtfhq  —     tfylth 

bow?  — Alas!  Ilookedf  h  t  f  mF  ce  my  1  tl  t  my 
readiest,  chance  of  deliverance.  —  And  yet,  when  I  heard  he  had  assumed 
the  government,  I  guessed  he  would  shame  to  wield  it  in  my  name." 

"I  must  pray  your  answer,  madam,"  said  Lord  Ruthven,  "to  the  demand 
of  the  Council." 

"  The  demand  of  the  Council !"  said  the  Queen ;  "  say  rather  the  demand 
of  a  set  of  robbers,  impatient  to  divide  the  spoil  they  have  seized.  To  such 
a  demand,  and  sent  by  the  mouth  of  a  traitor,  whose  scalp,  but  for  my 
womanish  mercy,  should  long  since  have  stood  on  the  city  gates,  Mary  of 
Scotland  has  no  answer." 

"  I  trust,  madam,"  said  Lord  Ruthven,  "  roy  being  unacceptable  to  your 
presence  will  not  add  to  your  obduracy  of  resolution.  It  may  become  you 
to  remember  that  the  death  of  the  minion,  Riziio,  cost  the  house  of  Ruthven 
its  head  and  leader.  My  father,  more  worthy  than  a  whole  province  of  such 
vile  sycophants,  died  in  exile,  and  broken-hearted." 

The  Queen  clasped  her  hands  on  her  face,  and,  resting  her  arms  on  the 
2k2 
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table,  Btooped  down  her  head  and  wept  bo 
to  find  their  way  ia  streams  between  th 
which  she  endeayoured  to  conceal  them, 

"My  lords,"  said  Sir  Robert  Melyille,  ' 
your  lordship's  favour,  we  came  hither,  not  to 
the  mode  of  avoiding  new  ones." 

"  Sir  Kobert  Melville,"  said  Ruthyen,  "  we 
■we  were  delegated  hither,  and  wherefore  you  -w 
sent  to  attena  US." 

"Nay,  by  my  hand,"  said  Lord  Lindesay,  "I  know  not  why  we  were 
cumbered  with'  the  good  knight,  unless  he  eomea  in  place  of  the  lump  of 
sugar  which  potbioarB  pjit  into  their  wholesome  but  bitter  medicaments,  to 
please  afroward  child  —  a  needless  labour,  methinks,  where  men  have  the 
means  to  make  them  swallow  the  physic  otherwise." 

"  Nay,  my  lords,"  said  Melville,  "  ye  beet  know  your  own  secret  instruc- 
tions. I  conceive  I  shall  best  obey  minein  sti'iving  t«  mediate  between  her 
Grace  and  you." 

"Be  silent^  Sir  Robert  Melville,"  said  the  Queen,  arising,  and  her  face 
still  glowing  with  agitation  as  she  spoke.  "My  kerchief,  Fleming — I  shame 
that  traitors  should  have  power  to  move  me  thus.  —  Tell  me,  proud  lords," 
she  added,  wiping  away  the  tears  as  she  spoke,  "  by  what  earthly  warrant 
can  liege  subjects  pretend  to  challenge  the  rights  of  an  anointed  Sovereign 
—  to  throw  off  the  allegiance  they  have  vowed,  and  to  take  away  the  crown 
from  the  head  on  which  Divine  warrant  hath  placed  it?" 

"  Madam,"  said  Ruthven,  "  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you.  Your  reign, 
from  the  dismal  field  of  Pinkie-oleugh,  when  you  were  a  babe  in  the  cradle, 
till  now  that  ye  stand  a  grown  dame  before  us,  hath  been  such  a  tragedy  of 
losses,  disasters,  civil  dissensions,  and  foreign  wars,  that  the  like  is  not  to 
be  found  in  our  chronicles.  The  French  and  English  have,  with  one  eon- 
sent,  made  Scotland  the  battle-field  on  which  to  fight  out  their  own  ancient 
quarrel. — For  ourselves  every  man's  band  hath  been  against  his  brother, 
nor  hath  a  year  passed  over  without  rebellion  and  slaughter,  esile  of  nobles, 
and  oppressing  of  the  commona.  We  may  endure  it  no  longer,  and  there- 
fore, as  a  prince,  to  whom  God  hath  refused  the  ^ft  of  hearkening  to  wise 
counsel,  and  on  whose  dealings  and  projects  no  blessing  hath  ever  descended, 
we  pray  you  to  give  way  to  other  mle  and  governance  of  the  land,  that  a 
remnant  may  yet  be  saved  to  this  distracted  realm." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mary,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  you  fling  on  my  unhappy 
and  devoted  head  those  evils,  which,  with  for  more  justice,  I  may  impute  to 
your  own  turbulent,  wild,  and  untameable  dispositions  —  the  frantic  violence 
with  which  you,  the  Magnates  of  Scotland,  ent«r  into  feuds  against  each 

'■''      "    '  ' 'ng  deep  revenge  for 

laws  which  your 


[ng  against  tl 


other,  sticking  at  no  cruelty  to  gratify  your  wrath,  taki 
the  slightest  offfences,  and  setting  at  defiance  those  w. 
ancestors  made  for  stanching  of  such  cruelty,  rebelli 
ful  authority,  and  bearing  yourselves  as  if  there  were  no  king  in  the  land ; 
or  rather  as  if  each  were  king  in  bis  own  premises.  And  now  you  throw 
the  blame  on  me  —  on  me,  whose  life  has  been  embittered  —  whose  sleep 
has  been  broken  —  whose  happiness  has  been  wrecked  by  your  dissensions. 
Have  I  not  myself  boon  obliged  to  traverse  wilds  and  mountains,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  faithful  followers,  to  maintain  peace  and  put  down  oppression  ? 
Ilavc  I  not  worn  harness  on  my  person,  and  carried  pistols  at  my  saddle ; 
fain  to  lay  aside  the  softness  of  a  woman,  and  the  dignity  of  a  Queen,  that 
I  might  show  an  esample  to  my  followers  ?" 

"We  grant,  madam,"  saidLindesay,  "that  the  affrays  occasioned  by  your 
misgovemment,  may  sometimes  have  startled  you  in  the  midst  of  a  masque 
or  galliard ;  or  it  may  be  that  such  may  have  interrupted  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass,  or  the  Jesuitical  counsels  of  some  Fi-ench  ambassador.  But  the 
Vrngest  and  severest  journey  which  your  Grace  has  taken  in  my  memory. 
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waa  from  Hawick  to  Hermitage  Castle ;  and  wbether  it  was  for  the  veai  of 
the  state,  or  for  jour  own  honour,  resta  with  your  Grace's  conscience." 

The  Queen  turned  t*  hira  with  ineipressibfe  Bwectness  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, and  that  engaging  look  which  Heaven  had  assigned  her,  as  if  to  show 
that  the  choicest  arts  to  win  men's  affections  maj  be  givenin  sain.  "  Linde- 
say,"  she  said,  "yon  spoke  not  to  me  in  this  atem  tone,  and  with  such 
scucril  taunt,  yon  fair  summer  evening,  when  you  and  I  shot  at  the  butts 
against  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Mary  Livingstone,  and  won  of  them  the  even- 
ing's collation,  in  the  privy  garden  of  Saint  Andrews.  The  Master  of  Lin- 
desay  was  then  my  friend,  and  vowed  t«  be  my  soldier.  Howl  have  offended 
the  Lord  of  Lindesay  I  know  not,  unless  honours  have  changed  manners." 
'  Hardhearted  as  he  was,  Lindesay  seemed  struck  with  this  unejspected 
appeal,  but  almost  instantly  replied,  "  Madam,  it  is  well  known  that  your 
Grrace  could  in  thoso  days  make  fools  of  whomever  approached  jou.  I 
pretend  not  to  have  been  wiser  than  others.  But  gayer  men  and  better 
courtiers  soon  jostled  aside  my  rude  homage,  and  I  think  your  Grace  cannot 
but  remember  Ijmes,  when  my  awkward  attempts  to  take  the  manners  that 
pleased  you,  were  the  sport  of  the  court-popinjays,  the  Marys  and  the 
French  women." 

"  My  lord,  I  grieve  if  I  have  offended  you  through  idle  gaiety,"  said  the 
Queen ;  "  and  can  but  say'it  was  most  unwittingly  done.  You  are  fully 
revenged ;  for  through  gaiety,"  she  said  with  a  sigh,  "  will  I  never  offend 

"  Our  time  is  wasting,  madam,"  said  Lord  Ruthven  ;  "  I  must  pray  your 
decision  on  this  weighty  matter  which  I  have  submitted  to  you." 

"  What,  my  lord  r'  said  the  Queen,  "  upon  the  irfstant,  and  without  a 
moment's  time  to  deliberate?— Can  the  Council,  as  they  term  themselves, 
expect  this  of  me  V 

"  Madam,"  replied  Ruthven,  "  the  Council  hold  the  opinion,  that  since 
the  fatal  term  which  jiassed  betwist  the  night  of  King  Henry's  murder  and 
the  day  of  Carberry-hill,  your  Grace  should  have  held  you  prepared  for  the 
measure  now  proposed,  as  the  easiest  escape  from  your  numerous  dangers 
and  difSculties." 

"Great  God!"  exclaimed  the  Queen;  " and  is  it  as  a  boon  that  you  pro- 
pose to  me,  what  every  Christian  king  ought  to  regard  as  a  loss  of  honour 
equal  to  the  loss  of  Jifel  — You  take  from  me  my  crown,  my  power,  my 
subjects,  my  wealth,  my  state.  What,  in  the  name  of  every  saint,  can  you 
offer,  or  do  you  offer,  in  requital  of  my  compliance?" 

"We  give  you  pardon,"  answered  Euthven,  sternly — "we  give  you  space 
and  means  to  spend  your  remaining  life  in  penitence  and  seclusion  —  we 
give  you  time  to  make  your  peace  with  Heaven,  and  to  receive  the  pure 
Gospel,  which  you  have  ever  rejected  and  persecuted." 

The  Queen  turned  pale  at  the  menace  which  this  speech,  as  well  as  the 
rough  and  inflexible  tones  of  the  speaker,  seemed  distinctly  to  infer — "  And 
if  I  do  not  Comply  with  your  request  so  fiercely  urged,  my  lord,  what  then 
follows?" 

She  said  this  in  a  voice  in  which  female  and  natural  fear  was  contending 
with  the  feelings  of  insulted  dignity.— -There  was  a  pause,  aa  if  no  one 
cared  to  rotum  to  the  question  a  distinct  answer.  At  length  Buthven 
spoke :  "  There  is  little  need  to  tell  to  your  Grace,  who  are  well  read  both 
in  the  laws  and  in  the  chronicles  of  the  realm,  that  murder  and  adultery 
are  crimes  for  which  ore  now  queens  themselves  have  suffered  death." 

"  And  where,  my  lord,  or  how,  found  you  an  accusation  so  horrible, 
agaipst  her  who  stands  before  you?"  said  Queen  Mary.  "The  foul  and 
odious  calumnies  which  have  poisoned  the  general  mind  of  Scotland,  and 
have  placed  me  a  helpless  prisoner  in  your  nands,  are  surely  no  proof  of 
guilt?" 

"  We  need  look  for  no  farther  proof,"  replied  the  stern  Lord  Euthven, 
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"than  the  shameless  marriage  betw  tthwlwfthmrd  d  dth 
leader  of  the  band  of  murderers!  —  Ih      th  t  |        d  b^nd  tl      f  t  d 

month  of  May,  had  already  united  It         d  1        th     d    d  wl     li 

preceded  that  marriage  but  a  few  br    f         k 

"  My  lord,  my  lord  1"  said  the  Q  ge  ly  m  mb      -m  il  th  re 

were  more  consents  than  mine  tothtftl  thtmt       h  ppj      t 

of  a  most  unhappy  life.     The  evil    tep      d  pt  d  by  g  ft 

the  suggestion  of  bad  counsellors ;  b  t  tl         eo         II  w  th 

fiends  who  tempt  and  betray,  if  they  th  w    1  th    fi    t  t        11  tl   ir 

unfortunate  princes  to  answer  for  th  q  f  th         w       d         — 

Heard  ye  never  of  a  bond  by  the  nobi  y  i  rd  mm     d        th  t    11 

fated  union  to  the  ill-fated  Mary!  M  th  It  w  t  f  Ily  m  d 
we  sliould  see  that  the  names  of  Mo  t  d    f  L    d      j       d    f  R  th 

may  be  found  in  that  bond,  wbicb  p         dmtm      ytl  l]pm 

— Ah  !  stout  and  loyal  Lord  Ilerries,  who  never  knew  guile  or  dishonour, 
you  bent  your  noble  knee  to  me  in  yain,  to  warn  me  of  my  danger,  and 
wert  vet  the  first  to  draw  thy  good  sword  in  my  cause  when  I  suffered  for 
neglecting  thy  counsel  I  Faithful  knight  and  true  noble,  what  a  difference 
betwixt  thee  and  those  counsellors  of  evil,  who  now  threaten  my  life  for 
having  fallen  into  tho  snares  they  spread  for  me  1" 

"Madam,"  said  Euthven,  "we  know  that  you  are  an  orator;  and  per- 
haps for  that  reason  the  Council  has  sent  hither  inen,  whose  converse  hath 
been  more  with  the  wars,  than  with  the  language  of  the  schools  or  the 
cabals  of  state.  We  but  desire  to  know  if,  on  assurance  of  life  and  honour, 
je  will  demit  tho  rule  of  this  kingdom  of  Scotland?" 

"  And  what  warrant  have  I,"  said  the  Queen,  "  that  ye  will  keep  treaty 
with  me,  if  I  should  barter  my  kingly  estate  for  seclusion,  and  leave  to 
weep  in  secret  ?" 

"  Our  honour  and  our  word,  madam,"  answered  Ruthven. 

"  They  are  too  slight  and  unsolid  pledges,  my  lord,"  said  the  Queen ; 
"add  at  least  a  handful  of  thistle-aown  to  give  them  weight  in  the 
balance." 

"  Away,  Kuthven,"  said  Lindesay ;  "  she  was  ever  deaf  to  counsel,  save 
of  slaves  and  sycophants ;  let  her  remain  by  her  refusal,  and  abide  by  it  I" 

"  Stay,  my  lord,  said  Sir  Robert  Melville,  "or  rather  permit  me  to  have 
but  a  few  minutes'  private  audience  with  her  Grace.  If  my  presence  with 
you  could  avail  aught,  it  must  be  as  a  mediator— do  not,  I  conjure  you, 
leave  tho  castle,  or  break  off  the  conference,  until  I  bring  you  word  how 
her  Grace  shall  finally  stand  disposed." 

"Wo  will  remain  in  the  hall,"  said  Lindesay,  "for  half  ^n  hour's  space; 
but  in  despising  our  words  and  our  pledge  of  honour,  she  has  touched  the 
honour  of  my  name  —  let  her  look  nersolf  to  the  course  she  haa  to  pursue. 
If  the  half  hour  should  pass  away  without  her  determining  to  comply  with 
th   d         d     f  th       f       h  "11  b    b  ■  f  1  " 

W  th  1  ttl  m     y  th    t  hi      1  ft  ti        p    t        t   t  d  th 

tbl         dd  ddthwlLt         thlhfLdyhg 


ach    ten 
wth  M 


fte         h     g       w  th  M  1   11  t         f 


mp      d        d  Sir  ii 
tr    ty      Afte     g 
gth       d  t«  M  1    11 


m  ,  M  1    He— m     km        twhtlh        „fthp 

is  far  away — Why  stay  you  behind  with  th©  deposed,  the  condemned !  her 

who  has  but  few  hours  perchance  to  live?     You  bare  been  favoured  as  well 
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ne  the  rest ;  why  do  you  continue  the  empty  show  of  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness any  longer  than  they?" 

"Madam,"  said  Sir  Kobert  MeZville,  "so  help  mo  Heaven  at  my  need,, 
my  henri-  is  as  true  to  jou  as  when  you  were  in  your  highest  place." 

"  True  to  me  1  true  to  me !"  repeated  the  Queen,  with  some  acorn ;  "  tush, 
Melville,  what  signifies  the  truth  which  walks  hand  in  hand  with  ray 
enemies'  falsehood?  —  thy  hand  and  thy  sword  have  never  been  ho  well 
acquainted  that  I  can  trust  thee  in  auaht  where  manhood  ia  required— Oh, 
Seyton,  for  thy  bold  father,  who  is  both  wise,  true,  and  valiant  I" 

Roland  Graeme  could  withstand  no  longer  his  earnest  desire  to  offer  bis 
services  to  a  princess  eo  distressed  and  so  beautiful.  "If  one  sword,"  he 
said,  "madam,  can  do  any  thing  to  back  the  wisdom  of  this  grave  coun- 
sellor, or  to  defend  your  rightful  cause,  hero  is  my  weapon,  and  here  is  my 
hand  ready  to  draw  and  use  it."  And  raising  his  swoiii  with  one  hand,  he 
laid  the  other  upon  the  hilt. 

As  he  thus  held  up  the  weapon,  Catherine  Seyton  esolaimod,  "  Molhinka 
I  see  a  token  from  my  father,  madam  ;"  and  immediately  crossing  the 
apartment,  aha  took  Roland  Grteme  by  the  skirt  of  the  cloak,  and  asked 
him  earnestly  whence  he  had  that  aword. 

The  page  answered  with  surprise,  "  Methinks  this  is  no  presence  in  which 
to  jest  —  Surely,  damsel,  jou  yourself  best  know  whence  and  how  I  ob- 
tained the  weapon." 

"  Is  this  a  time  for  folly?"  said  Catherine  Seyton;  "  unsheathe  the  sword 
instantly  I" 

"If  the  Queen  commands  me,"  said  the  youth,  looking  towards  his  royal 

"  For  shame,  maiden  '."  said  the  Queen ;  "  wouldst  thou  instigate  the  poor 
boy  to  enter  into  useless  strife  with  the  two  most  approvecl  soldiers  in 
Scotland  ?" 

"  In  your  Grace's  causa,"  replied  the  page,  "  I  will  venture  my  life  upon 
them  !"  And  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  weapon  partly  from,  the  sheath,  and 
a  piece  of  parchment,  rolled  around  the  blade,  fell  out  and  dropped  on  the 
floor.    Catherine  Seyton  caught  it  up  with  eager  haste. 

"  It  is  my  father's  hand- writing,"  she  said,  "and  doubtless  conveys  his 
best  duteous  advice  to  your  Majesty ;  I  know  Oiat  it  was  prepared  to  be  sent 
in  this  weapon,  but  I  expected  another  messenger." 

"  By  my  faith,  fair  one,"  thought  Eoland,  "  and  if  you  knew  not  that  I 
had  such  a  secret  missive  about  rae,  I  was  yet  more  ignorant." 

The  Queen  cast  her  eye  upon  the  scroll,  and  remained  a  few  minutes 
wrapped  in  deep  thought.  "  Sir  Robert  Melville,"  she  at  length  said,  "  this 
scroll  advises  mo  to  submit  myself  to  necessity,  and  to  subscribe  the  deeds 
vthese  hard  men  have  brought  with  them,  as  one  who  gives  way  to  the  natural 
fear  inspired  by  the  threats  of  rebels  and  murderers.  You,  Sir  Robert,  are 
a  wise  man,  and  Seyton  is  botJi  sagacious  and  brave.  Neither,  I  think, 
would  mislead  me  in  this  matter." 

"Madam,"  said  Melville,  "if  I  have  not  the  strength  of  body  of  the  Lord 
Herries  or  Seyton,  I  will  yield  to  neither  in  seal  for  your  Majesty's  service. 
1  cannot  fight  for  ^ou  like  these  lords,  but  neither  of  them  is  more  willing 
to  die  for  your  service." 

"I  believe  it,  my  old  and  faithful  counsellor,"  said  the  Queen,  "and 
believe  me,  Melville,  I  did  thee  but  a  moment's  injustice.  Read  what  my 
Lord  Seyton  hath  written  to  us,  and  give  us  thy  best  counsel." 

He  glanced  over  the  parchment,  and  instantly  replied,  —  "  Oh !  my  dear 
and  royal  mistress,  only  treason  itself  could  give  you  other  advice  than  Lord 
Seyton  has  here  expressed.  He,  Herries,  Huntly,  the  English  ambassador 
Throgmorton,  and  others,  your  friends,  areallalikeof  opinion,  that  whatever 
deeds  pr  instruments  you  execute  within  these  walls,  must  lose  all  force  and 
eficet,  as  extorted  from  your  Grace  by  duresse,  by  sufferance  of  piMient  evil. 
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and  fenr  of  men,  and  hnrm  to  onsuc  on  your  refusal.  Yield,  therefore,  to 
the  tide,  and  be  assured,  that  in  subscribing  what  parchments  they  present 
to  jou,  you  bind  yourself  to  nothing,  since  your  net  of  signature  wants  that 
which  alone  can  make  it  valid,  the  free  will  of  the  granter." 

"Ay,  HO  says  my  Lord  Seyton,"  replied  Mary;  "yet  methinks,  for  the 
daughter  of  so  long  a  line  of  aoTereigns  to  resi^  her  birthright,  because 
rebels  press  upon  her  with  threats,  argues  little  of  royalty,  and  will  read  ili 
for  the  fame  of  Mary  in  future  chronicles.  Tush  1  Sir  itobert  Melville,  the 
traitors  may  use  black  threats  and  bold  words,  but  they  will  not  dare  to  put 
their  hands  forth  on  our  person." 

"  Alas  1  madam,  they  have  already  dared  so  far  and  incurred  such  peril 
by  the  lengths  which  they  have  gone,  that  they  are  but  one  step  from  the 
worst  and  uttermost." 

"  Surely,"  said  the  Queen,  her  fears  again  predominating,  "  Scottish  nobles 
(Fould  not  lend  themselves  to  assassinate  a  helpless  woman  ?" 


would  not  lend  themselves  to  assassinate  a  helplesi 

"  Bethink  you,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  what  horrid  Hpectaolee  have  been 
Been  in  our  diiy ;  and  what  act  is  so  dark,  that  some  Scottish  hand  has  not 
been  found  to  dare  it?  Lord  Lindesay,  besides  his  natural  sullenness  and 
hardness  of  temper,  is  the  near  kinsman  of  Henry  Darnley,  and  Ruthven 
has  his  own  deep  and  dangerous  plans.  The  Council,  besides,  speak  of 
proofs  by  writ  and  word,  of  a  casket  with  letters  —  of  I  know  not  what." 

"Ah !  good  Melville,"  answered  the  Queen,  "were  I  as  sure  of  the  even- 
handed  integrity  of  my  judges,  as  of  my  own  innoeence  —  and  yet " 

"Ohl  pause,  madam ,^' said  Melville;  "even  innocence  must  sometimes 
for  a  Beaaon  stoop  to  injurious  blame.     Besides,  you  are  here " 

He  looked  round,  and  paused, 

"  Speak  out,  Melville,"  said  the  Queen,  "  never  one  approached  my  person 
who  wished  to  work  me  evil ;  and  even  this  poor  page,  whom  I  have  to-day 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  can  trust  safely  with  yoiir  communioa- 

"Tfay,  madam,"  answered  Melville,  "in  such  emergence,  and  ho  being 
the  bearer  of  Lord  Seyton'a  message,  I  will  venture  to  say,  before  him  and 
these  fair  ladies,  whose  truth  and  fidelity  I  dispute  not — I  say  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  thf>re  are  other  modes  besides  that  of  open  trial,  by  which 
deposed  sovereigns  often  dio ;  and  that,  as  Machiavel  saitb,  there  is  but  one 
step  betwist  a  king's  prison  and  his  grave." 

"  Oh  1  were  it  but  swift  and  easy  for  the  body,"  said  the  unfortunate 
Princess,  "  were  it  but  a  safe  and  happy  change  for  the  soul,  the  woman 
lives  not  that  would  take  the  step  so  soon  as  I  —  But,  alas  I  Melville,  when 
we  think  of  death,  a  thousand  sins,  which  wo  have  trod  as  worms  beneath 
our  feet,  rise  up  against  uB  as  flaming  serpents.  Most  injuriously  do  they 
accuse  me  of  aiding  Darnley's  death ;  yet,  blessed  Lady  1  I  afforded  too  open, 
oocasion  for  the  suspicion  — I  espoused  Bothwoll," 

"  Think  not  of  that  now,  madam,"  said  Melville,  "think  rather  of  the 
immediate  mode  of  saving  yourself  and  son.  Comply  with  the  present 
unreasonable  demands,  and  trust  that  better  times  will  shortly  arrive." 

"  Madam,"  said  Roland  Gr^me,  "  if  it  pleases  you  that  I  should  do  so,  I 
will  presently  swim  through  the  lake,  if  they  refuse  me  other  conveyance  to 
the  shore;  1  will  go  to  the  courts  successively  of  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  will  show  you  have  subscribed  these  vllo  instruments  from  no 
stronger  impulse  than  the  fear  of  death,  and  I  will  do  battle  against  thocr 
that  say  otherwise." 

The  Queen  turned  her  round,  and  with  one  of  those  svreet  smiles  which, 
during  the  era  of  life's  romance,  overpay  every  risk,  held  her  hand  towards 
Roland,  but  without  "Bpeaking  a  word.  Ho  kneeled  reverently,  and  kissed 
it,  and  Melville  again  resumed  his  plea, 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "time  presses,  and  you  must  not  iet  those  boats, 
which  I  see  they  are  even  now  preparing,  put  forth  on  the  lake.     Here  are 
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enough  of  witnesses  —  your  ladies  —  this  bold  youth  —  myself,  when  it  cnn 
serve  jour  cause  effectually,  for  I  would  not  hastily  stand  committed  in  this 
matter  —  but  eren  without  me  here  is  evidence  enough  to  show,  that  you 
have  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Council  through  force  and  fear,  but  from 
no  sinuere  and  unconstrained  aeaent.  Their  boats  are  already  manned  fo( 
their  return  — oh  I  permit  jour  old  servant  to  recall  them." 

"  Melville,"  said  the  Queen,  "  thou  art  an  ancient  courtier  —  when  didst 
thoa  ever  fenow  a  Sovereign  Prince  recall  to  his  presence  subjects  who  had 
parted  from  him  on  such  terms  as  those  on  which  these  envoys  of  the 
Council  left  us,  and  who  yet  were  recalled  without  submission  or  apology! — 
Let  it  cost  me  both  life  and  crown,  I  will  not  again  command  them  to  my 
presence." 

"Alasl  madam,  that  empty  form  should  make  a  barrierl  If  I  rightly 
understand,  you  are  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  real  and  advantageous 
counsel  —  but  your  scruple  is  saved  —  I  hear  tham  returning  to  ask  your 
final  resolution.  Oh  1  take  the  advice  of  the  noble  Scyton,  and  you  may 
once  more  command  those  who  now  usurp  a  triumph  over  you.  But  hush ! 
I  hear  them  in  the  vestibule." 

As  he  concluded  sneaking,  George  Douglas  opened  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  marshalled  in  tho  two  noble  envoys. 

"  We  come,  madam,"  said  the  Lord  Ruthven,  "  to  request  your  answer  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Council." 

"  Your  final  answer,"  said  Lord  Lindesay ;  "  for  with  a  refusal  you  must 
couple  the  certainty  that  you  have  precipitated  your  fate,  and  renounced  the 
last  opportunity  of  making  peace  with  God,  and  ensuring  your  longer  abode 
in  the  world." 

"  My  lords,"  said  Mary,  with  inexpressible  grace  and  dignity,  "  tho  evils 
we  cannot  resist  we  must  submit  to — I  will  Bubsciibe  these  parchments  with 
such  liberty  of  choice  as  my  condition  permits  me.  Were  I  on  yonder 
shore,  with  a  fleet  jennet  and  ten  good  and  loyal  knights  around  me,  I  would 
subscribe  my  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation  as  soon  as  the  resignation 
of  my  throne.  But  here,  in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  with  deep  water  around 
me — and  YOU,  my  lords,  beside  me,— I  have  no  freedom  of  choice. — Give  me 
the  pen,  Melville,  and  bear  witness  to  what  I  do,  and  why  I  do  it." 

"It  is  our  hope  your  Gritce  will  not  suppose  yourself  compelled  by  any 
apprehensions  from  us,"  said  the  Lord  Ruthven,  "to  eiecute  what  must  ba 
your  own  voluntary  deed." 

The  Queen  had  already  stooped  towards  the  table,  and  placed  the  parch- 
ment before  her,  with  the  pen  between  her  fingers,  ready  for  the  important 
act  of  signature.  But  when  Lord  Ruthven  had  done  speaking,  she  looked 
up,  slopped  short,  and  threw  down  the  pen.  "If,"  she  said,"  I  am  expected 
to  declare  I  give  away  my  crown  of  free  will,  or  otherwise  than  because  I 
am  compelled  to  renounce  it  by  the  threat  of  worse  evils  to  myself  and  my 
subjects,  I  will  not  put  my  name  to  such  an  untruth  —  not  to  gain  full  poa- 
session  of  England,  France,  and  Scotland  I — all  once  my  own,  in  possession, 

"Beware,  madam,"  said  Lindesay,  and,  snatching  hold  of  the  Queen's 
arm  with  his  own  gauntleted  hand,  he  pressed  it,  in  the  rudeness  of  his 

Eassion,  more  closely,  perhaps,  than  he  woia  himself  aware  of,  —  "  beware 
ow  you  contend  with  those  who  are  the  stronger,  and  have  the  mastery  of 
your  fate  I" 

He  held  his  grasp  on  her  arm,  bending  his  eyes  on  her  with  a  stern  and 
intimidating  look,  till  both  Ruthven  and  Melville  cried  shame ;  and  Douglas, 
who  had  hitherto  remdned  in  a  state  of  apparent  apathy,  had  made  a  stride 
from  the  door,  as  if  to  interfere.  The  rude  Baron  then  quitted  his  hold,  dis- 
guising the  confusion  which  he  really  felt  at  having  indulged  his  passion  to 
such  extent,  under  a  sullen  and  contemptuous  smile. 
The  Queen  immediately  began,  with  on  expression  of  pain,  to  bare  the 
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arm  which  he  had  grasped,  by  drawing  up  the  sleeve  of  her  gown,  and  it 
appeared  that  hia  gripe  had  left  the  purple  marks  of  his  iron  Ingers  apoa 
her  flesh  —  "My  lord,"  she  said,  "as  a  knight  and  gentleman,  you  might 
have  spared  my  frail  arm  bo  severe  a  proof  that  you  have  the  greater  strength 
on  jour  side,  and  are  resolved  to  use  it  —  But!  thank  you  for  it ~ it  is  the 
moat  decisive  token  of  the  terms  on  which  this  day's  business  is  to  rest. — I 
draw  you  to  witness,  both  lords  and  ladies,"  she  said,  "  showing  the  marks 
of  the  graap  on  her  arm,  "that  I  subscribe  these  instruments  in  obedience 
to  the  sign  manual  of  my  Lord  of  Lindesay,  which  you  may  see  imprinted 

Lindesay  would  have  spoken. 

who  aaid  to  him,  "Peace,  my  lord.     Let  tL _, _, 

her  dgnature  to  what  she  will,  it  is  our  business  to  procure  it,  and  cu..j  ,. 
to  the  Council.  Should  there  be  debate  hereafter  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  adhibited,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  it." 

Lindesay  was  silent  accordingly,  only  muttering  within  his  beard,  "  I 
meant  not  to  hurt  her;  but  I  think  women's  flesh  be  as  tender  as  now-fallen 

_  Tho  Queen  meanwhile  subscribed  the  rolls  of  parchment  with  a  hasty  in- 
diiferenee,  as  if  they  had  been  matUirs  of  slight  consequence,  or  of  mere 
formaiity.  When  she  had  performed  this  painful  task,  she  arose,  and,  having 
Gurtaied  to  the  lords,  was  about  to  withdraw  to  her  chamber.  liutbven  and 
Sir  Robert  Melville  made,  the  first  a  formal  reverence,  the  aeeond  an  obei- 
aanoe,  in  which  hia  desire  to  acknowledge  his  sympathy  was  obviously 
checked  by  the  fear  of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  his  colleagues  too  partial 
U>  his  former  mistress.  But  Lindesay  stood  motionless,  even  when  they 
were  preparing  to  withdraw.  At  length,  as  if  mored  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
he  walked  round  the  table  which  had  hitherto  been  betwiKt  them  and  the 
Queen,  kneeled  on  one  knee,  took  her  hand,  kissed  it,  let  it  fall,  and  arose — 
"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  thou  art  a  noble  creature,  even  though  thou  hast  abused 
God's  choicest  ^fts.  I  pay  that  devotion  to  thy  manliness  of  spirit,  which 
I  would  not  have  paid  to  the  power  thou  hast  long  undeservedly  wielded — I 
kneel  to  Mafy  Stewart,  not  to  the  Queen." 

"  The  Queen  and  Mary  Stewart  pity  thee  alike,  Lindesay,"  said  Mary  — 
"alike  thee  pity,  and  they  forgive  thee.  An  honoured  soldier  hadst  thou 
been  by  a  king's  side— leagued  with  rebels,  what  art  thou  but  a  good  blade 
in  the  hands  of  a  ruffian!  —  Farewell,  my  Lord  Ruthven,  the  smoother  but 
the  deeper  traitor. — Farewell,  Melville^Slayest  thou  find  masters  that  can 
understand  state  policy  better,  and  have  the  means  to  reward  it  more  richly, 
than  Mary  Stewart.  —  Farewell,  George  of  Douglas  —  make  your  respected 
grand-dame  comprehend  that  we  would  be  alone  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  —  God  wot,  we  have  need  to  collect  our  thoughts." 

All  bowed  and  withdrew;  but  scarce  had  they  entered  the  vestibule,  ere 
Euthven  and  Lindesay  were  at  variance.     "Chide  not  with  me,  Ruthven," 

witii  Uis  dalteftte  cmDmiBkiii  of  penDQillbff  tbg  JaiprttUDecl  quEdji  %n  resicii  bei  ciuwu!  Ae  lie  flaUy  refis^d 
to  iBtarierB,  UiB7  daluiniiwd  ta  Hod  thH  I^rd  LinilwaT,  ona  of  the  radeaE  am]  mun  TioLeat  (4  rttBir  nwn  faa- 
thHI,  wMh  iaitnaUom,  flntC  bi  wb  BtiT_ptmviaat,  nail  If  Ume  <JU  not  hucobhI.  lo  enter  ^nlo  hircler  te^n:ka 
Knu  arainaua  Lord  BnlbTeii  ffjth  Giii)*»r  In  Uiia  ■leraiinj:  namnaiajiiD.  He  vnia  the  son  of  cliDt  Loia 
KutliFtii  wju  mi  prioie  igint  IB  t]i>  miiidBr  nf  Blizlo;  ud  lutla  ueRywu  to  beeipeuei]  fnini  hn  cun- 

-  ''M'™ll)''l''<<*"™''l°'i"^>I<>°'>'IV'<^>.'™>)'^'>o<H>'l<>J>*'*  of  tboBVlia  lud  (heQgeen'i  person 
■luwar, sir  RalKit  HeliiUe  wu  ilaipiUDg»l  bl  Lbam  to  Iwaiann,  eaiTTllui  wJUi  him,  concealeil  In  the  sceb- 
taid  of  Ut  >«Dnl.  leiun  lo  t)ie  Qneen  frain  Iha  BafTof  Atimls,  Uaithnd  uf  Lethnuum,  mil  aien  rnim 

bciiiE  uartM  bjrthartuir:  ud  BKniinji  har  tint  hat  Aoinii  bo.  is  Uu  Btata  of  aplirlt;  undBTw'bicli  tliB 

VH  plncBa.  WDBH  HBlUier,  In  law,  honiHir,  nr- ". — -  ■—*■—»- i._^_l 1 ..._.._,.._:_  ..._ 
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Lindssfty  waa  heard  io  say,  in  answer  to  sometliiiiB  more  indistinctly  urged 
by  his  colleague  —  "Chide  notwitli  me,  for  I  will  not  brook  it  I  You  put 
the  hangman'a  office  on  me  in  this  matter,  and  ereu  the  very  hangman  hath 
leavij  to  aslc  some  pardon  of  those  on  whom  he  does  his  office.  I  would  I 
had  as  deep  cause  to  be  this  ladj's  friend  as  I  have  to  he  her  enemy — thou 
BhouMsl  see  if  I  spared  limb  and  life  in  her  quarrel." 

"  Thou  art  a  sweet  minion,"  said  Euthven,  "  to  fight  a  lady'a  quarrel,  and 
all  for  a  brent  brow  and  a  tear  in  the  eye!  Such  toys  have  heen  out  of  thy 
thoughts  this  many  a  year," 

"Do  me  right,  Kuthvcn,"  said  Lindesay.  "You  are  like  a  polished 
corslet  of  steel;  it  shines  more  gaudily,  but  it  is  not  a  whit  softer — nay,  it 
is  five  times  harder  than  a  Glasgow  breastplate  of  hammered  iron.  Enough. 
We  know  each  other." 

They  descended  the  stairs,  were  heard  to  summon  their  boats,  and  the 
Queen  signed  to  Roland  Gtr£Bme  to  retire  to  the  vestibule,  and  leave  her  with 
her  female  attendants. 


Cjitiiihr  tjit  €nitntit~f liitli. 


A  RECESS  in  the  vesdbule  was  enlightened  by  a  small  window,  at  which 
Boland  OrEeme  stationed  himself  to  mark  the  departure  of  the  lords.  He 
could  see  their  followers  mustering  on  horseback  under  their  respective 
banners  —  the  western  sun  glancing  on  their  corslets  and  st«el-caps  as  they 
moved  to  and  fro,  mounted  or  dismounted,  at  intervals.  On  the  narrow 
space  betwixt  the  castle  and  the  water,  the  Iiords  Ruthven  and  Lindesay 
were  already  moving  slowly  to  their  boats,  a«conipanied  by  the  Lady  of 
Lochleven,  her  grandson,  and  their  principal  attendants.  They  took  a 
ceremonious  leave  of  each  other,  as  Roland  could  discern  by  their  gestures, 
and  the  boats  put  off  from  their  landing-place ;  the  boatmen  stretched  to 
their  oars,  and  they  speedily  diminished  upon  the  eye  of  the  idle  gazer,  who 
had  no  better  employment  than  to  watch  their  motions.  Such  seeraed  also 
the  occupation  of  the  Lady  Lochleven  and  George  Douglas,  who,  returning 
from  the  landing-place,  looked  frequently  back  to  the  boats,  and  at  length 
stopped  as  if  to  observe  their  progress  under  the  window  at  which  Hoiand 
Grjenie  was  stationed.  —  As  they  gazed  on  the  lake,  he  could  hear  the  lady 
distinctly  say,  "  And  she  has  bent  her  mind  to  save  her  life  at  the  espenso 
of  her  kingdom  V 

"  Her  life,  madam !"  replied  her  son ;  "  I  know  not  who  would  dare  to 
attempt  it  in  the  castle  of  my  father.  Had  I  di%amt  that  it  was  with  such 
purpose  that  Lindesay  indstcd  on  bringing  his  followers  hither,  neither  he 
nor  they  should  have  passed  the  iron  gate  of  Lochleven  castle." 

"  I  speak  not  of  private  slaughter,  my  son,  but  of  open  trial,  condemna- 
tion, and  eseeution ;  for  with  such  she  has  been  threatened,  and  to  such 
threats  she  has  given  way.  Had  she  not  more  of  the  false  Gusian  blood 
than  of  the  royal  race  of  Scotland  in  her  veins,  she  had  bidden  them  defi- 

■nce  to  tlieir  teeth  —  But  it  is  all  of  the  same  complexion,  -"  ' '" 

2r, 
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the  natu  til      mpa      n     f  p    fioTicj,  — I  am  discharged,  foreootti,  from 
tdn       nh      ga     «i        ne  this  evening.     Go  thou,  my  son,  and 

d      th     u  u  1        Yi        f  th     meal  to  this  unqueened  Queen." 
fell  y        lady  n    th  said  Douglas,   "  I  cilre  not  greatly  to 

app    a  1    h      p       n 

Th  u  a  t  ght,  n  V  s  n,  and  therefore  I  truat  thy  prudence,  oven 
because  I  have  noted  thy  caution.  She  is  like  an  isle  on  the  ocean,  sur- 
rounded with  shelves  and  quickBands ;  its  verdure  fair  and  invitinB  t«  the 
eje,  hut  the  wreck  of  many  a  goodly  vessel  which  hath  approached  it  too 
rashly.  But  for  thee,  my  son,  I  fear  nought ;  and  we  may  not,  with  our 
honour,  suffer  her  to  eat  without  the  attendance  of  one  of  ua.  She  may  die 
by  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  or  the  liend  may  have  power  over  hor  in  her 
despair;  and  then  we  would  be  touched  in  honour  to  show  that  in  our 
house,  and  at  our  table,  she  had  had  all  fair  play  and  fitting  usage." 

Here  Roland  was  intfimipted  by  a  smart  tap  on  the  shoulders,  wmind in g 
him  sharply  of  Adam  Woodcock's  adventure  of  the  preceding  evening.  He 
tucned  round,  almost  expecting  U>  see  the  page  of  &iint  Michael'B  hostelry. 
He  saw,  indeed,  Catherine  Sejton ;  but  she  was  in  female  attire,  differing, 
no  doubt,  a  great  deal  in  shape  and  materials  from  that  which  she  had  worn 
when  they  first  met,  and  becoming  her  birth  as  the  daughter  of  a  great 
baron,  and  her  rank  aa  the  attendant  on  a  princess.  "  So,  fair  page,"  said 
she,  "  eaves-dropping  is  one  of  your  page-like  qualities,  I  presume." 

"  Fair  sister,"  ansvrered  Roland,  in  the  same  tene,  "  if  some  friends  of 
mine  be  aa  well  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  our  mystery  as  they  are  with 
the  arts  of  swearing,  awaggoring,  and  switching,  they  need  ask  no  page  in 
Christendom  for  farther  insight  into  his  vocation." 

"  Unless  that  pretty  speech  infer  that  yqu  have  yourself  had  the  discipline 
of  the  switch  since  we  last  met,  the  probability  whereof  I  nothing  doubt,  I 
profess,  fair  page,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  your  meaning.  But  there  is 
no  time  to  deoate  it  now  —  they  come  with  the  evening  meal.  Be  pleased. 
Sir  P^e,  to  do  your  duty." 

Tour  servants  entered  bearing  dishes,  preceded  by  the  same  stem  old 
steward  whom  Roland  had  already  seen,  and  followed  by  George  Douglas, 
already  mentioned  as  tlie  grandson  of  the  Lady  of  Lciehleveo,  and  who, 
acting  aa  seneschal,  represented,  upon  this  occasion,  his  father,  the  Lord  of 
the  Castle.  He  entered  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  and  his  looks 
bent  on  the  ground.  With  the  assistance  of  Roland  Orseme,  a  table  was 
suitably  covered  in  the  nest  or  middle  apartment,  on  which  the  domestics 
placed  their  burdens  with  great  reverence,  the  steward  and  Douglas  bending 
low  when  thej  had  seen  the  table  properly  adorned,  as  if  their  royal  prisoner 
had  sat  at  the  board  in  question.  Ihe  door  opened,  and  Douglas,  raising 
his  eyes  hastily,  cast  them  again  on  the  earth,  when  he  perceived  it  was  only 
the  Lady  Mary  Fleming  who  entered. 

"Her  Grace,"  she  said,  "will  not  eat  to-night." 

"Let  us  hope  she  maybe  otherwise  persuaded,"  said  Douglas;  "mean- 
while, madam,  please  to  see  our  duty  performed." 

A  servant  presented  bread  and  salt  on  a  silver  plate,  and  the  old  steward 
carved  for  Douglas  a  small  morsel  in  succession  from  each  of  the  dishes 
presented,  which  ho  tasted,  as  was  then  the  custom  at  the  tables  of  princes, 
to  which  death  was  often' suspected  to  find  ita  way  in  the  disguise  of  food. 

"  The  Queen  will  not  then  come  forth  to-night  1"  aaid  Douglas. 

"  She  has  so  determined,"  replied  the  lady, 

"Our  farther  attendance  then  is  unnecessary  —  we  leave  you  to  your 
supper,  fair  ladies,  and  wish  you  good  even." 

He  retired  slowly  as  he  came,  and  with  the  same  air  of  deep  dejection, 
and  was  followed  by  the  attendants  belonging  to  the  castle.  Thd  two  ladies 
sate  down  to  their  meal,  and  Roland  Grseme,  with  ready  alacrity,  prepared 
to  wait  upon  theto.    Catherine  Seyton  whispered  to  her  companion,  who 
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replied  with  the  question  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  but  looking  at  the  page  — 
"  Ib  he  of  gontie  blood  and  well  nurtured  ?" 

The  answer  which  she  received  aeemed  satiafactorj,  for  she  said  to  Holand, 
"  Sit  down,  young  gentleman,  and  eat  with  your  sisters  in  captivity." 

"  Permit  me  rather  to  perform  my  duty  in  attending  them,"  said  Roland, 
anxious  to  show  be  was  possessed  of  the  high  tone  of  deference  prescriljod 
by  the  rules  of  chivalry  towards  the  fair  ses,  and  especially  to  aames  and 
maidens  of  quality. 

"You  mill  &ad.  Sir  Page,"  said  Catherine,  "you  will  hare  little  time 
allowed  you  for  your  meal ;  waste  it  not  in  ceremony,  or  you  may  rue  your 
politeness  ere  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Your  speech  is  too  free,  maiden,"  ^aid  the  elder  lady  ;  "  the  modesty  of 
the  youth  may  teach  you  more  fitting  fashions  towards  one  whom  to-day 
yoQ  have  seen  for  the  first  time." 

Catherine  Seyton  cast  down  her  eyes,  but  not  till  she  had  given  a  single 
glance  of  inexpressible  archness  towards  Roland,  whom  her  more  grave 
comnanion  now  addressed  in  a  tone  of  protection. 

"Regard  her  not,  young  gentleman  —  she  knows  little, of  the  world,  save 
the  forma  of  a  country  nunnery  —  take  thy  place  at  the  board-end,  and 
refresh  thyself  after  thy  journey." 

Roland  Grajine  obeyed  willingly,  as  it  was  the  first  food  he  had  that  day 
tasted ;  for  Lindesay  and  his  followers  aeemed  regardless  of  human  wants. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  aharpneas  of  his  appetite,  a  natural  gallantry  of 
diapoaition,  the  desire  of  ahowing  himself  a  well-nurtured  gentleman,  in  all 
courtesies  towards  the  fair  ses,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  pleasure  of 
aasiating  Catherine  Seyton,  kept  bis  attention  awake,  during  the  meal,  to 
all  those  nameless  acts  of  duty  and  aeivice  which  gallants  of  that  age  were 
aflcustomed  to  render.  He  carved  with  neatness  and  decorum,  and  selected 
duly  whatever  was  most  delicate  to  place  before  the  ladies.  Ere  they  could 
form  a  wish,  he  sprung  from  the  table,  ready  to  comply  with  it  —  poured 
wine  —  tempered  it  with  water  —  removed  the  exchanged  trenchers,  and 
performed  the  whole  honours  of  the  tabia,  with  an  air  at  once  of  cheerful 
diiigenee,  profound  respect,  and  graceful  promptitude. 

When  he  obaerved  that  they  had  finished  eating,  he  hastened  to  offer  (a 
the  elder  lady  the  silver  ewer,  basin,  and  napkin,  with  the  ceremony  and 
gravity  which  ho  would  have  used  towards  Mary  herself.  He  next,  with 
the  same  decorum,  having  supplied  the  basin  with  fair  water,  presented  it 
to  Catherine  Seyton.  Apparently,  she  was  determined  to  disturb  his  self' 
possession,  if  possible;  for,  while  in  the  act  of  bathing  her  hands,  she  con- 
trived, aa  it  were  by  accident,  to  flirt  some  drops  of  water  upon  the  face  of 
the  assiduous  assistant.  But  if  such  was  her  mischievous  purpose  she  was 
completely  disappointed  ;  for  Roland  Grseme,  internally  piquing  himself  on 
his  self-command,  neither  iaughcd  nor  was  discomposed ;  and  all  that  the 
maiden  gained  by  her  frolic  was  a  severe  rebuke  from  her  companion,  tax- 
ing her  with  mal-addreaa  and  indecorum.  Catherine  replied  not,  but  sat 
pouting,  something  in  the  humour  of  a  spoilt  child  who  watches  the  oppor- 
tunity of  wreaking  upon  some  one  or  other  its  resentment  for  a  deserved 
reprimand. 

The  Lady  Mary  Tleming,  in  the  meanwhile  was  naturally  well  pleased 
with  the  exact  and  reverent  observance  of  the  page  and  slid  to  Catberine, 
after  a  favourable  glance  at  Roland  Grteme  —  You  might  well  say, 
Catherine,  our  companion  in  captivity  was  well  bom  and  gentle  nurtured. 
I  would  not  make  him  vain  by  my  praise,  but  his  services  enable  us  to  dis- 
pense with  those  which  George  Douglas  condeseenda  not  to  afford  us,  save 
when  the  Queen  is  herself  in  presence." 

"  Umph  I  I  think  hardly,"  answered  Catherine.  "  George  Douglas  is  one 
of  the  moat  handsome  gallants  in  Scotland,  and  'tis  pleasure  to  see  him  even 
still,  when  the  gloom  of  Louhlcven  Caatle  has  shed  the  aame  melancholy 
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over  him,  that  it  has  done  over  erery  thing  elso.  When  he  was  at  Holjrood 
who  -would  have  said  the  younc  sprightly  George  Doagias  would  have  beet, 
contented  to  play  the  locksman  nere  in  Lochleven,  with  no  gayer  amuBement 
than  that  of  turning  the  key  on  two  or  three  helpless  women  ?  —  a  strange 
office  for  a,  Knight  of  the  Bleeding  Heart — why  does  he  not  leave  it  to  hia 
father  or  his  brothers?" 

"Perhaps, like  ub,  he  has  no  choice,"  answered  the  Lady  Fleming,  "Bot, 
Catherine,  thou  hast  used  thy  brief  space  at  court  well,  to  remember  what 
George  Douglas  was  then." 

"  I  used  mine  eyes,  which  I  suppose  was  what  I  was  designed  to  do,  and 
they  were,  worth  using  there.  When  I  was  at  the  nunnery,  they  were  very 
useless  appurtenances ;  and  now  I  am  at  Lochleven,  they  are  good  for 
nothing,  save  to  look  over  that  eternal  work  of  embroidery." 

"You  speak  thus,  when  you  have  been  but  &  few  brief  liours  amongst  us 

—  was  this  the  maiden  who  would  live  and  die  in  a  dungeon,  might  she  but 
have  permission  to  wait  on  her  gracious  Queen  T" 

"Nay,  if  you  chide  in  earnest,  my  jest  is  ended,"  said  Catierine  Seyton, 
"I  would  not  yield  in  attachment  to  my  poor  god-mother,  to  the  gravest 
damo  that  over  had  wise  saws  upon  her  tongue,  and  a  double-starched  ruff 
around  her  throat  —  you  know  I  would  not.  Dame  Maty  Fleming,  and  it  is 
putting  shame  on  loe  b>  say  otherwise." 

"  She  will  challenge  the  other  court  lady,"  thought  Roland  Gr£eme ;  "she 
will  to  a  certainty  fling  down  her  glove,  and  if  Dame  Mary  Fleming  bath 
but  the  soul  to  lift  it,  we  may  have  a  combat  in  the  lists !"— but  the  answer 
of  Lady  Mary  Fleming  was  such  as  tarns  away  wrath. 

"  Thou  art  a  good  child,"  she  said,  "my  Catherine,  and  a  faithful ;  but 
Heaven  pity  him  who  shall  have  one  day  a  creature  so  beautiful  to  delight 
him,  and  a  thing  so  mischievous  to  torment  him  —  thou  art  fit  to  drive 
twenty  husbands  stark  mad." 

"Nay,"  said  Catherine,  resuming  the  full  career  of  her  careless  good- 
humour,  "  he  must  be  half-witted  beforehand,  that  gives  me  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. But  I  ara  glad  you  are  not  angry  with  me  in  sincerity,"  casting 
herself  as  she  spoke  into  the  arms  of  her  friend,  and  continuing,  with  a  tone 
of  apologetic  fondness,  while  she  kissed  her  on  either  side  of  the  face ;  "you 
know,  my  dear  Fleming,  that  I  have  to  contend  with  both  my  father's  lofty 
pride,  and  with  my  mother's  high  spirit  —  God  bless  them !  they  have  left 
me  these  good  qualities,  having  small  portion  to  give  besides,  as  times  go 

—  and  so  I  am  wilful  and  saucy  ;  but  let  me  remain  only  a  week  in  this 
castle,  and  oh,  my  dear  Fleming,  my  spirit  will  be  as  chastised  and  humble 

Dame  Mary  Fleming's  sense  of  dignity,  and  love  of  form,  could  not  resist 
this  affectional«  appeal.  She  kissed  Catherine  Seyton  in  her  turn  affection- 
ately; while,  answering  the  last  part  of  her  speech,  she  said,  "  Now  Our 
Lady  forbid,  dear  Catherine,  that  yon.  should  lose  aught  that  is  beseeming 
of  what  becomes  so  well  your  light  heart  and  lively  humour.  Keep  but 
your  sharp  wit  on  this  side  of  madness,  and  it  cannot  but  be  a  blessing  to 
us.  But  let  me  go,  mad  wench  —  I  hear  her  Grace  touch  her  silver  owl." 
And,  estricating  herself  from  Catherine's  grasp,  she  went  towards  the  door 
of  Queen  Mary's  apartment,  from  which  was  heard  the  low  tone  of  a  silver 
whistle,  which,  now  only  used  by  the  boatswains  in  the  navy,  was  then,  for 
want  of  bells,  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  ladies,  even  of  the  very  highest 
rank,  summoned  their  domestics.  When  she  had  made  two  or  three  steps 
towards  the  door,  however,  she  turned  back,  and  advancing  to  the  young 
couple  whom  she  left  together,  she  said,  in  a  very  serious  though  a  low  tone, 
"  I  trust  it  is  impossible  that  we  can,  any  of  us,  or  in  any  circumstances, 
forget,  that,  few  as  we  are,  we  form  the  household  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland ; 
and  that,  in  her  calamity,  all  boyish  mirth  and  childish  jesting  can  only 
serve  to  give  a  great  triumph  to  her  enemies,  who  have  already  found  their 
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ftcconnt  in  objecting  to  her  the  lightness  of  every  idle  folly,  that  the  young 
and  the  gay  practised  in  her  conrt."     So  saying,  she  left  tlie  apartment. 

Catherine  Seyton  aeemed  much  struck  with  this  remonstrance  —  She 
suffered  herself  to  drop  into  the  seat  which  she  had  quitted  when  she  went 
to  embrace  Dame  Mary  Floming,  and  for  some  time  rested  her  brow  upon 
her  hands ;  while  Roland  Graeme  looked  at  her  earnestly,  with  a  mixture 
of  emotions  which  perhaps  he  himself  could  neither  have  analysed  nor 
explained.  As  she  raised  her  face  slowly  from  the  posture  to  which  a 
momentary  feeling  of  self-rebuke  had  depressed  it,  her  eyes  encountered 
those  of  Iwiland,  and  became  gradually  animated  with  their  usual  spirit  of 
miilicious  drollery,  which  not  unnaturally  excited  a  similar  expression  in 
those  of  the  equally  volatile  page.  They  sat  for  the  space  of  two  minutes, 
each  looking  at  the  other  with  great  aeriousness  on  their  features,  and 
much  mirth  in  their  eyes,  until  at  length  Catherine  was  the  first  to  break 
silence. 

"  May  I  pray  you,  fair  sir,"  she  began,  very  demurely,  "  to  tel!  Me  what 
you  see  in  my  face  to  arouae  looks  so  extremely  sagacious  and  knowing  as 
those  with  which  it  is  your  worship's  pleaeure  to  honour  me  ?  It  would 
seem  aa  if  there  were  some  wonderful  eonfidenoe  and  intimacy  betwixt  us, 
fair  sir,  if  one  is  to  Judge  from  jour  extremely  cunning  looks ;  and  so  help 
me.  Our  Jjsdy,  as  I  never  saw  you  but  tv  '      '  ■■"•■■ 

"And  where  were  those  happ; 
bold  enough  to  aek  the  question;' 

"At  the  nunnery  of  St.  Catherine's,"  said  the  damsel,  "in  the  first 
instance ;  aqd,  in  the  second,  during  five  minutes  of  a  certain  raid  or  foray 
which  it  was  your  pleasure  to  make  into  the  lodging  of  my  lord  and  father. 
Lord  Seyton,  from  which,  to  my  surprise,  as  probably  to  your  own,  you 
returned  with  a  token  jif  friendship  and  favour,  instead  of  broken  bones, 
which  were  the  more  probable  reward  of  jour  intrusion,  considering  the 
prompt  ire  of  the  house  of  Sexton.  I  am  deeply  mortified,"  she  added, 
ironically,  "that  your  recollection  should  require  refreshment  on  a  subject 
so  important;  and  that  my  memory  should  be  stronger  than  yours  on  such 
an  occasion,  is  truly  humiliating." 

"  Your  own.  memory  is  not  so  exacUy  correct,  fair  mistress,"  answered 
the  page,  "  seeing  you  have  forgotten  meeting  the  third,  in  the  hostclrie  of 
St.  Michael's,  when  it  pleased  you  to  lay  your  switch  across  the  face  of  my 
comrade,  in  order,  I  warrant,  to  show  that,  in  the  houae  of  Seyton,  neither 
the  prompt  ire  of  its  descendants,  nor  the  use  of  the  doublet  and  hose,  are 
subject  to  Salique  law,  or  confined  to  the  use  of  the  males." 

"Fair  sir,"  answered  Catherine,  looking  at  liim  with  great  steadiness, 
and  some  surprise,  "  unless  your  fair  wits  have  forsaken  you,  I  am  at  a  loss 
what  to  conjecture  of  your  meaning." 

"  By  my  troth,  fair  mistress,"  answered  Eoland,  "  and  were  I  as  wise  a 
warlock  as  Michael  Scott,  I  could  scarce  riddle  the  dream  you  read  me. 
Did  I  not  see  you  last  night  in  the  hostelrie  of  St.  Michael's  ? — Did  you  not 
bring  me  this  sword,  with  command  not  to  draw  it  save  at  the  command  of 
my  native  and  rightfui  Sovereign  ?  And  have  I  not  dooe  aa  you  required 
me?  Or  is  the  sword  a  piece  of  lath — my  word  a  bulrush — my  memory  a 
dream  —  and  my  eyes  good  for  nought  —  espials  which  corbies  might  pipk 
out  of  my  head  ?" 

"And  if  your  eyes  serve  you  not  more  truly  on  other  occasions  than  in 
your  vision  of  St.  Michael,"  said  Catherine,  "I  know  not,  the  pain  apart, 
that  the  corbies  would  do  you  any  great  injury  in  the  deprivation- — But 
hark,  the  beil  —  hush,  for  God's  sake,  we  are  iuterrupted. ■" 

The  damsel  was  right ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  dull  toll  of  the  caatle  bell 

begun   to  reaound  through  the  vaulted   apartment,  than  the  door  of  the 

vestibule  flew  open,  and  tae  steward,  with  his  severe  countenance,  his  gold 

chain,  aud  his  white  rod,  entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  tho  same  train 
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of  domeaticB  wlici  had  placed  the  dinner  on  the  table,  and  who  now,  with 
the  eaine  oeremonioua  formalitj,  began  to  remove  it. 

The  steward  remained  motionless  as  some  old  pieturo,  while  the  domestics 
did  their  office ;  and  when  it  was  aocompliahed,  every  thing  remored  from 
the  table,  and  the  board  itself  taken  from  its  tressels  and  disposed  against 
the  wall,  he  said  aloud,  without  addrcGsing  any  one  in  particular,  and 
somewhat  in  the  tone  of  a  herald  readinga  proclamation,  "  My  n  b!  !  1) 
Dame  Margaret  Erskine,  by  marriage  Douglas,  lets  the  Lady  Mary  f 
Seotland  and  her  attendants  to  wit,  that  a  servant  of  the  true  eva  g  I  h 
reverend  chaplain,  wiU  to-night^  as  usual,  expound,  lecture,  and  t  h 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  congregation  of  gospellers." 

"  Hark  you,  my  friend,  Mr.  Dryfeadale,"  said  Catherine,  "  I  u  d         nd 
this  announcement  is  a  nightly  form  of  yours.    Novr,  I  pray  you  t       m    k 
that  the  Lady  Fleming  and  I  —  for  I  trust  your  insolent  invitation 
us  only — have  chosen  Saint  Peter's  pathway  to  Heaven,  so  I  s      n 
whom  your  godly  exhortation,  catechise,  or  lecture,  can  benefit,    x    pt    g 
this  poor  page,  who.  being  in  Satan's  hand  as  well  as  yourself,  b  d  b  tt 
worship  with  you  than  remain  to  cumber  our  better-advised  devot 

The  page  was  well-nigh  giving  a  round  denial  to  the  assertions  which  this 
speech  implied,  when,  remembering  what  had  passed  betwist  him  and  the 
licgent,  and  seeing  Catherine's  finger  raised  in  a  monitory  fashion,  he  felt 
himself,  as  on  former  occasions  at  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  task  of  dissimulation,  and  followed  Dryfesdale  down  to  the  castle 
cbapol,  where  he  assisted  in  the  devotions  of  the  evening. 

The  chaplain  was  named  Elias  Henderson.  He  was  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  possessed  of  |;ood  natural  parts,  carefully  improved  by  the  best 
education  which  those  tunas  afforded.  To  these  qualities  were  added  a 
&cull^  of  close  and  terse  reasoning ;  and,  at  intervals,  a  flow  of  happy 
illustratJon  and  natural  eloquence.  The  religious  faith  of  Roland  Grasme, 
as  we  have  already  had  opportunity  to  observe,  rested  on  no  secure  basis, 
but  was  entertained  rather  in  obedience  to  his  grandmother's  behests,  and 
his  secret  dosiro  to  contradict  the  chapliun  of  Avenel  Castle,  than  from  any 
fixed  ir  steady  reliance  which  he  placed  on  the  Komish  creed.  His  ideas 
had  been  of  late  considerably  enlarged  by  the  scenes  he  had  passed  through ; 
and  feeling  that  there  was  shame  in  not  understanding  something  of  those 
political  disputes  betwixt  the  professors  of  the  ancient  and  the  reformed 
iaitb,  he  listened  with  more  attention  than  it  had  hitherto  been  in  his  nature 
to  yield  on  such  occasions,  to  an  animated  discussion  of  some  of  the  prinCL.\ 
pal  points  of  difference  betwixt  the  churches.  So  passed  away  the  first  day 
in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven ;  and  those  which  followed  it  were,  for  some 
time,  of  a  very  monotonous  and  uniform  tenor. 


dDijaptrr  tljE  'iEiaEnti|-/iiitrtlj. 


Thb  course  of  life  to  which  Mary  and  her  little  retinue  were  doomed,  was 
in  the  last  degree  secluded  and  lonely,  varied  only  as  the  weather  permitted 
or  rendered  impossible  the  Queen's  usual  walk  in  the  garden  or  on  the  bat- 
tlements.   The  greater  part  of  the  morning  she  wrought  with  her  ladies 
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atttoaepieoesof  needlework,  many  of  which  etill  remain  proofaof  herindo- 
fatisable  application.  At  such  houra  the  page  waa  -permitteii  the  fceodosn 
of  Uie  castle  and  islet;  nay,  he  was  sometimes  invited  to  attend  Goorgo 
Douglas  when  he  went  a-sporting  upon  the  lake,  or  on  its  margin ;  opportu- 
nities of  diverBion  which  were  only  clouded  by  the  remarkable  melancholj 
which  always  seemed  to  brood  on  that  gentleman's  brow,  and  to  maik  his 
whole  demeanour, — a  sadness  so  profound,  that  Roland  never  observed 
him  to  smile,  or  to  speak  any  word  unconnected  with  the  immediate  object 

The  moat  pleasant  part  of  Roland's  day,  was  the  occasional  space  which 
he  was  permitted  to  pass  in  personal  attendance  on  the  Queen  and  her 
ladies,  together  with  the  regular  dinner-time,  which  he  always  spent  with 
Dame  Mary  Fleming  and  Catharine  Seyfon.  At  these  ])eriods,  he  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  admire  the  lively  spirit  and  inventive  imagination  of  iiio 
latter  damsel,  who  was  unwearied  in  her  contrivances  to  amuse  her  mistress, 
and  to  banish,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  melancholy  which  preyed  on  her 
bosom.  She  danced,  she  sung,  she  reoited  tales  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  with  that  heartfelt  exertion  of  talent^  of  which  the  pleasure  lies  not 
in  tho  vanity  of  displaying  it  to  others,  but  in  the  enthusiastic  consciousness 
that  we  possess  it  ourselves.  And  yet  these  high  accomplishments  were 
mixed  with  an  air  of  rusticity  and  harebr«neQ  vivacity,  which  seemed 
rather  to  belong  to  some  village  m^d,  the  coquette  of  the  ring  around  the 
Maypole,  than  to  the  high-hred  descendant  of  an  ancient  baron.  A  touch 
of  audacity,  altogether  short  of  effrontery,  and  far  leas  appronohing  to  vul- 
garity, gave  as  it  were  a  wildness  to  all  that  she  did;  and  Mary,  while 
defending  her  from  some  of  the  occasional  censures  of  her  grave  companion, 
compared  her  to  a  trained  ainging-bird  escaped  from  a  cage,  which  practises 
in  all  the  luxuriance  of  freedom,  and  in  full  possession  of  the  greenwood 
bough,  the  Mrs  which  it  had  learned  during  its  earlier  captivity. 

The  moments  which  the  page  was  permitted  to  pass  in  the  presence  of 
this  fascinating  creature,  danced  so  rapidly  away,  that,  brief  as  they  were, 
they  compensated  the  weary  dulness  of  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  space  of 
indulgence,  however,  was  always  brief,  nor  were  any  private  interviews 
betwixt  him  and  Catharine  permitted,  or  even  possible.  Whether  it  were 
some  special  precaution  respecting  the  Queen's  household,  or  whether  it 
were  her  general  ideas  of  propriety.  Dame  Fleming  seemed  particularly 
attentive  to  prevent  the  young  people  from  holding  any  separate  correspond- 
ence together,  and  bestowed,  for  Catharine's  sole  benefit  in  this  matter,  the 
full  stock  of  prudence  and  experience  which  she  had  acquired,  when  mother 
of  the  Queen  6  maidens  of  honour,  and  by  which  she  had  gained  their  hearty 
hatred.  Casual  meetings,  however,  could  not  be  preventea,  unless  Catherine 
had  been  more  desirous  of  shunning,  or  Roland  Grteme  less  anxious  in 
watching  for  them.  A  smile,  a  gibe,  a  sarcasm,  disarmed  of  its  severity 
by  the  arch  look  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  all  that  Ume  permitted 
to  pass  between  them  on  such  occasions.  But  such  passing  interviews 
neither  afforded  means  nor  opportunity  to  renew  the  discussion  of  the  cir- 
oamstances  attending  their  earlier  aeqaaintauoe,  nor  to  permit  Roland  to 
investigate  more  accurately  the  mysterious  apparition  of  the  page  in  tho  pur- 
ple velvet  cloak  at  the  hostelrie  of  Saint  Michael's. 

The  winter  months  slipped  heavily  away,  and  spring  was  already  advanced, 
when  Roland  Grjeme  observed  a  gradual  change  in  the  manners  of  his 
fellow-prisoners.  Having  no  business  of  his  own  to  attend  to,  and  being, 
like  those  of  his  age,  education,  and  degree,  sufficiently  curious  concerning 
what  passed  around,  he  began  by  degrees  to  suspect,  and  finally  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  there  was  something  in  agitation  among  his  liompanions  in 
captivity,  to  which  they  did  not  desire  fliat  he  should  be  privy.  Nay,  he 
became  almost  certain  that,  by  some  means  unintelligible  to  him.  Queen 
Mary  held  coiTeBpoiidence  bejond  the  walls  and  waters  which  surrounded 
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hor  pTiEon-lioaBe,  and  that  she  nourished  eome  secret  hope  of  deliTcrance  or 
escape.  In  the  conversations  hetwiit  her  and  her  attendants,  at  which  he 
■was  necessarily  present,  the  Queen  could  cot  always  avoid  showing  that  she 
was  acquainted  with  the  events  which  were  passing  abroad  in  the  world, 
and  which  he  only  hoard  through  her  report.  He  observed  that  she  wrote 
more  and  worked  less  than  had  been  her  former  custom,  and  that,  as  if 
desirous  to  luU  suspicion  asleep,  she  changed  her  manner  Inwards  the  Lady 
Lochleven  into  one  more  gracious,  and  which  seemed  to  express  a  resigned 
submisBion  to  her  lot.  "  They  think  I  am  blind,"  ho  said  to  himaelf,  "  and 
that  I  am  unfit  to  be  trusted  because  I  am  so  young,  or  it  may  be  because  I 
■was  Bont  hither  by  the  Regent.  Well! — be  it  so  —  they  may  be  glad  to 
confide  in  me  in  the  long  run  ;  and  Catherine  Seyton,  for  as  eaucy  as  she  is, 
may  find  me  as  safe  a  confidant  as  (hat  sullen  Douglas,  whom  she  is  always 
running  afet.  It  may  be  they  are  angry  with  me  for  listening  to  Master 
Elias  Henderson ;  but  it  was  their  own  fault  for  sending  me  there,  and  if 
the  man  speaks  truth  and  good  sense,  and  preaches  only  the  word  of  God, 
he  is  as  likely  to  be  right  as  either  Pope  or  Councils." 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  last  conjecture,  Roland  Grfeme  had  hit  upon  the 
real  cause  why  the  ladies  had  not  intrusted  him  with  their  councils.  Ha 
had  of  Jate  had  several  conferences  with  Henderson  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, and  had  given  him  to  understand  that  he  stood  in  need  of  his  instruc- 
tions, although  he  had  not  thought  there  was  either  prudence  or  necessity 
for  Gonfessing   that   hitherto  he  had   held   the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 

Elias  Henderaon,  a  keen  propagator  of  the  reformed  faith,  had  sought  the 
seclusion  of  Lochloven  Castle,  with  the  express  purpose  and  expectation  of 
making  converts  from  Rome  amongst  the  domestics  of  the  dethroned  Queen, 
and  confirming  the  faith  of  those  who  already  held  the  Protestant  doctrines. 
Perhaps  his  hopes  soared  a  little  higher,  and  he  might  nourish  some 
eipeotation  of  a  proselyte  more  distinguished  in  the  person  of  the  deposed 
Queen.  But  the  pertinacity  with  which  she  and  her  female  attendants 
refused  to  see  or  listen  to  him,  rendered  such  hope,  if  he  nourished  it, 
altogether  abortive. 

The  opportunity,  therefore,  of  enlarging  the  religious  information  of 
Roland  Grssme,  and  bringing  him  to  a  more  due  sense  of  his  duties  to 
Heaven,  was  hailed  by  the  good  man  as  a  door  opened  by  Providence  for  the 
salvation  of  a  sinner.  He  dreamed  not,  indeed,  that  he  was  converting  a 
Papist,  but  such  was  the  ignorance  which  Roland  displayed  upon  some 
material  points  of  the  reformed  doctrine,  that  Master  Henderson,  while 
praising  his  docility  to  the  Lady  Lochleven  and  her  grandson,  seldom  failed 
to  add,  that  his  venerable  brother,  Henry  Warden,  must  be  now  decayed  in 
strength  and  in  mind,  since  he  found  a  catechumen  of  his  flock  so  ill- 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  his  belief.  For  this,  indeed,  Roland  Grieme 
thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  assign  the  true  reason,  which  was  his  having 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  forget  all  that  Henry  Warden  taught  him,  as 
soon  as  he  was  no  longer  compelled  to  read  it  over  as  a  lesson  acquired  by 
rote.  The  lessons  of  his  new  instructor,  if  not  more  iropressirely  delivered, 
were  received  by  a  more  willing  ear,  and  a  more  awakened  understanding, 
and  the  solitude  of  Lochleven  Castle  was  favourable  to  graver  thoughts  than 
the  page  bad  hitherto  entertained.  He  wavered  yet,  indeed,  as  one  who  was 
almost  persuaded ;  but  his  attention  to  the  chaplain's  instructions  procured 
him  favour  even  with  the  stern  old  dame  herself;  and  he  v"  "  " 
twice,  but  under  g      ti  t'       p    m' to ' 

of  Kinross,  situated       th    m      1     d   t 
of  his  unfortunate  m   t    ss 

For  some  time  R  1  d  G  sem  m  ght  b  onsidered  as  standing  neuter 
hetwixt  the  two  p  t  wh  b  b  i  th  water-girdled  Tower  of  Loch- 
leven ;   but,  as  he  th      p  f  tl      Lady  of  the  Castle  and  her 
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He  came  gradually  to  be  sensible  that  he  n 


conversed  in  his  presence,  without  suppressing  any  of  the  natural  feelings 
of  anger,  of  sorrow,  or  mirth,  whieh  the  chance  topic  of  the  moment  hap- 
pened to  call  forth,  their  talk  was  now  guardedly  restricted  to  the  most 
indifferent  sulijects,  and  a  studied  reserve  observed  even  in  their  mode  of 
treating  these.  This  obvious  want  of  confidence  was  accompanied  with  a 
correspondent  change  in  their  personal  demeanor  towards  the  unfortunate 
page.  The  Queen,  who  had  at  lirst  treated  him  with  marked  courtesy,  now 
scarce  spoke  to  him,  save  to  convey  some  necessary  command  for  her 
setrico.  The  Lady  Fleming  restricted  her  notice  to  the  most  dry  and  distant 
expressions  of  civility,  and  Catherine  Seyton  became  bitter  in  her  pleasant- 
ries, and  shy,  cross,  and  pettish,  in  any  intercouree  they  had  together. 
What  was  yet  more  provoking,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  marks  of  inteili- 
eence  botwut  George  Douglas  and  the  beautiful  Catherine  Seyton ;  and, 
Bharpened  by  jealousy,  he  wrought  himself  almost  into  a  certainty,  that  the 
looks  which  they  exchanged,  conveyed  matters  of  deep  and  serious  import. 
"  No  wonder,"  he  thought,  "  if,  courted  by  the  son  of  a  proud  and  powerful 
baron,  she  can  no  longer  spare  a  word  or  look  to  the  poor  fortuneless 


In  a  word,  Koland  Grime's  situation  became  truly  disagreeable,  and  his 
heart  naturally  enough  rebelled  against  the  injustice  of  this  treatment, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  only  comfort  which  he  had  received  for  submitr 
ting  to  a  confinement  in  other  respects  irksome.  He  accused  Queen  Mary 
and  Catherioe  Seyton  (for  concerning  the  opinion  of  Dame  Fleming  he  was 
indifferent)  of  inconsistency  in  being  displeased  with  him  on  account  of  the 
natural  consequences  of  an  order  of  their  own.  Why  did  they  send  him  to 
hear  this  overpowering  preacher?  The  Abbot  Ambrosius,  he  recollected, 
understood  the  weakness  of  their  Popish  cause  better,  when  he  enjoined  him 
to  repeat  within  his  own  mind,  aves,  and  credos,  and  paters,  all  the  while  old 
Henry  Warden  preached  or  lectured,  that  so  he  might  secure  himself  against 
lending  even  a  momentary  ear  to  his  heretical  doctrine.  "  But  I  will  endure 
this  life  no  longer,"  said  he  W  himself,  manfuUy ;  "  do  they  suppose  I  would 
betray  my  mistress,  because  I  see  cause  to  doubt  of  her  religion?  —  that 
would  be  a  scrying,  08  they  say,  the  devil  for  God's  sake.  I  will  forth  into 
the  world — he  that  serves  feir  ladies,  may  at  least  expect  kind  looks  and 
kind  words;  and  I  bear  not  the  mind  of  a  gentleman,  to  submit  to  cold 
treatment  and  suspicion,  and  a  life-long  captivity  besides.  I  will  speak  to 
George  Douglas  to-morrow  when  wo  go  out  a-fishing." 

A  sleepless  night  was  spent  in  agitating  this  magnanimous  resolution, 
and  he  arose  in  the  morning  not  perfectly  decided  in  his  own  mind  whether 
he  should  abide  by  it  or  not.  It  happened  that  he  was  summoned  by  the 
Queen  at  an  unusual  hour,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  go  out  with  George 
Douglas.  He  went  to  attend  her  commands  in.the  garden ;  but  as  he  had 
hb  angling-rod  in  his  hand,  the  circumstance  announced  his  previous  inten- 
tion, and  the  Queen,  turning  to  the  Lady  Fleming,  said,  "Catherine  must 
devise  some  other  amusement  for  us,  mo  bonnie  amis ;  our  discreet  page  has 
already  made  his  party  for  the  day's  pleasure." 

"I  said  from  the  be^nning,"  answered  the  Lady  Fleming,  "that  your 
Grace  ought  not  to  rely  on  being  favoured  with  the  company  of  a  youth  who 
has  so  maty  Huguenot  acquamtances,  and  has  the  means  of  amuEing 
himself  far  more  agreeably  than  with  us." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Catherine,  her  animated  features  reddening  with  mortifi- 
cation, "  that  his  friends  would  sail  away  with  him  for  good,  and  bring  us 
in  return  a  page  (if  such  a  thing  can  be  found)  faithful  to  his  Queen  and  to 
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"  Ono  part  of  jour  -wisbcs  inaj  te  granted,  madam,"  said  Roland  Grseme, 
TiDalile  any  longer  to  reetrain  his  Bense  of  the  treatment  ■which  he  received 
on  aJl  sides ;  and  he  was  about  to  add,  "  I  heartJly  -wish  you  a  companion 
in  mv  room,  if  such  can  he  found,  who  is  capaole  of  enduring  women's 
s  without  going  distracted."     Luckily,  he  recollected  the  r 


which  he  had  felt  at  having  given  war  to  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  upon  a 
similar  occasion ;  and,  closing  his  lips,  imprisoned,  until  it  died  on  his 
tongue,  a  reproach  so  misbecoming  the  presence  of  majesty. 

"Why  do  you  reroain  liere,"  said  the  Queen,  "  as  if  you  were  rooted  to 
tJie  parterre  ?" 

"I  but  attend  your  Grace's  commands,"  said  the  page. 

"I  have  none  to  give  you — Begone,  sir!" 

As  he  left  the  garden  to  go  to  the  boat,  he  distinctly  heard  Mary  upbraid 
one  of  her  attendants  in  these  words : — "  You  see  to  what  you  have  exposed 

This  brief  scene  at  once  determined  Roland  Grseme's  resolution  to  quit 
the  castle,  if  it  wore  possible,  and  to  impart  his  resolution  to  George  Douglas 
without  loss  of  time.  That  gentleman,  in  his  usual  mood  of  silence,  sate  in 
the  stem  of  the  little  skiff  which  they  used  on  such  occasions,  trimming  hia 
fishing-taclile,  and,  from  time  to  time,  indicating  by  signs  to  Graeme,  who 
pulled  the  oars,  which  way  he  should  row.  When  they  were  a  furlong  or 
two  from  the  castle,  Roland  rested  on  the  oars,  and  addressed  bis  companion 
somewhat  abruptly, — "  I  have  something  of  importance  to  say  to  you,  under 
your  pleasure,  fiur  air." 

The  p«nsive  melancholy  of  Douglas's  countenance  at  once  gave  way  to  the 
eager,  keen,  and  startled  look  of  one  who  expects  to  hear  something  of  deep 
and  alarming  import. 

"  I  am  wearied  to  the  very  death  of  this  Castle  of  Lochleren,"  continued 
Eoland. 

"  la  that  all  1"  said  Douglaa ;  "  I  know  none  of  its  inhabitanta  who  are 
much  better  pleased  with  it." 

"  Ay,  but  I  am  neither  a  native  of  the  house,  nor  a  prisoner  in  it,  and  so 
I  may  reasonably  desire  to  leave  it." 

"  You  might  desire  to  quit  it  with  equal  reason,"  answered  Douglas,  "  if 
you  were  both  the  one  and  the  other." 

"  But,"  said  Roland  Gr^me,  "  I  am  not  only  tired  of  living  in  Loohlovcn 
Castle,  but  I  am  dotormined  to  qait  it." 

"  That  is  a  resolution  more  easily  taken  than  eseeuted,"  replied  Douglas. 

"  Not  if  yourself,  sir,  and  your  Lady  Mother,  choose  to  consent,"  answered 
the  page. 

"You  mistake  the  matter,  Roland,"  said  Douglas;  "yoowill  find  that 
the  consent  of  two  other  persons  is  equally  easential — that  of  the  LajJy  Mary 
your  mistress,  and  that  of  my  uncle  the  Regent,  who  placed  you  about  her 
person,  and  who  will  not  think  it  proper  that  she  should  change  her 
attendants  so  soon." 

"And  must  I  then  remain  whether  I  will  or  no?"  dsmanded  the  page, 
somewhat  appalled  at  a  view  of  the  subject,  which  would  have  occurred 
sooner  to  a  person  of  more  esperienoe. 

"  At  least,"  said  George  Douglas,  "  you  mast  wil!  to  remain  till  my  uncle 
oonaents  to  dismiss  you." 

"Frankly,"  said  the  pace,  "and  speaking  to  you  aa  a  gentleman  who  is 
incapable  of  betraying  me,  I  will  confess,  that  if  I  thought  myself  a  prisoner 
here,  neither  walls  nor  water  should  confine  rae  long." 

"  Frankly,"  said  Douglas,  "  I  could  not  much  blame  you  for  the  attempt ; 
yet,  for  all  that,  my  father,  or  uncle,  or  the  eai'l,  or  any  of  my  brothers,  or 
m  short  any  of  the  king's  lords  into  whose  hands  you  fell,  would  in  such  a 
lase  hang  you  like  a  dog,  or  like  a  sentinel  who  deserts  hie  post;  and  I 
promise  you   that  you  will  hardly  escape  them.     But  row  towards  Saint 
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Serf        land — th  re        a  b  f    m  H  e  weat,  and  w      hall  h  port, 

keep  n     t        nd       d     f  tl         1     wh        the  ripple        t      g    t      W    will 
epeak  m    e     f  "nhat  y  u  h         m  nt        d  whon  wo  h         h  d     n  hour's 

Th  fi  1  ng  wa  8U  f  1  th  ugh  n  ver  did  tw  nngl  ra  pu  u  even 
that  Bilent  and  unsocial  pleasure  with  less  of  verbal  interooure,. 

When  their  time  was  expired,  Doaglas  took  tlie  oars  in  his  turn,  and  by 
his  order  Roland  Grseme  EMered  the  hoat,  directing  her  course  upon  the 
landing-place  at  the  castle.  But  he  also  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  course, 
and,  looking  around  him,  eaid  to  Orieme,  "There  ia  a  thing  which  I  could 
mention  to  thee ;  but  it  ia  bo  deep  a  secret,  that  e         ' 

ioa  and  sky,  ■ 
-. x>  speak  it  OL.. 

"  Better  leave  it  unspoken,  sir,"  answered  Roland  Grteme,  "  if  you  doubt 
the  honour  of  him  who  alone  can  hear  it." 

"  I  doubt  not  jour  honour,"  replied  George  Douglas ;  "  but  you  are  young, 
imprudent,  and  clianeeful." 

"  Young,"  said  Roland,  "  I  am,  and  it  may  be  imprudent — but  who  hath 
informed  you  that  I  am  changeful  1" 

"  One  that  knows  you,  perhaps,  better  than  you  know  yourself,"  replied 
Douglas. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  Catherine  Seyton,"  said  the  jiage,  his  heart  rising 
as  ho  spoke ;  "  but  she  ia  herself  fifty  times  more  variable  in  her  humour 
than  the  very  water  which  we  are  floating  upon;" 

"  My  young  acquaintance,"  eaid  Douglas,  "  I  pray  yon  to  remember  that 
Catherine  Seyton  is  a  lady  of  blood  and  birth,  and  must  not  be  Ughtly 
spoken  of." 

"  Master  George  of  Douglas,"  said  Grserae,  "  as  that  speech  seemed  to  be 
made  under  the  warrant  of  aomcthing  like  a  threat,  I  pray  you  to  obserre, 
that  I  value  not  the  threat  at  the  estimation  of  a  fin  of  one  of  these  dead 
trouta ;  and,  moreover,  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  the  champion  who 
undertakes  the  defence  of  every  lady  of  blood  and  birth,  whom  men  accuse 
of  change  of  faith  and  of  fashion,  is  like  to  havo  enough  of  work  on  hia 
hands." 

"Go  to,"  said  the  Seneschal,  but 
foolish  boy,  unfit  to  deal  with  any  n 
a  net,  or  the  flying  of  a  hawk." 

"If  your  secret  concern  Catherine  Seyton,"  said  the  page,  "I  care  nol 
for  it,  and  so  you  may  tell  her  if  you  will.  I  wot  she  can  shape  you  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  her,  as  she  has  ero  now." 

The  flush  which  passed  over  Douglas's  face,  made  the  page  aware  that  he 
had  alighted  on  a  tiuth,  when  he  was,  in  fact,  "speaking  at  random ;  and  the 
feeling  that  he  had  done  so,  was  like  striking  a  dagger  into  hia  own  heart. 
His  companioti,  without  farther  answer,  resumed  the  oars,  and  pulled  lustily 
till  they  arrived  at  the  island  and  the  castle.  The  servants  received  the 
produce  of  their  spoil,  and  the  two  fishers,  turning  from  each  other  in 
ailence,  went  each  to  his  several  apartment. 

Roland  Grseme  had  spent  about  an  hour  in  grumbling  a™nst  Catherine 
Seyton,  the  Queen,  the  Regent,  and  the  whole  house  of  Lochleven,  with 
George  Douglas  at  the  head  of  it,  when  the  time  approached  that  hia  duty 
called  him  to  attend  the  meal  of  Queen  Mary.  As  he  arranged  his  dress 
for  this  purpose,  he  grudged  the  trouble,  which,  on  similar  occasions,  he 
used,  with  boyish  foppery,  to  consider  as  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  his  day ;  and  when  he  went  to  take  his  place  behind  the  chair  of  the 
Queen,  it  was  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity,  which  could  not  escape  her 
observation,  and  probably  appeared  to  her  ridiculous  enough,  for  she  whis- 
pered something  in  French  to  her  ladies,  at  which  the  lady  Fleming  laughed, 
and  Catherine  appeared  half  diverted  and  half  disconcerted.  This  pleasantry, 
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of  wWoh  the  Babjeotwas  concealed  from  him.  the  unfortunate  page  received, 
of  course,  as  a  new  offeooe,  and  called  an  additional  degree  of  sullen  dig- 
nity into  his  mien,  which  might  have  exposed  him  to  farther  raillery,  but 
that  Mary  appeared  dispoKed  to  make  allowance  for  and  compassionate  hie 
feelings. 

WiUi  the  peculiar  tact  and  delicacy  which  no  woman  possessed  in  greater 
perfection,  she  began  to  soothe  by  degrees  the  veied  spirit  of  her  magna- 
nimocB  attendant.  The  eseellence  of  the  flah  which  he  had  taken  in  his 
expedition,  the  high  flarour  and  beautiful  red  colour  of  the  troufs,  which 
have  long  given  distinction  to  the  laie,  led  her  first  to  express  her  thanks 
b)  her  attendant  for  so  agreeable  an  addition  to  her  table,  especially  upon  a 
jouT  dejeune;  and  then  brought  on  inquiries  into  the  place  where  the  fish 
had  been  taken,  their  size,  their  peculiarities,  the  times  when  thej  were  in 
season,  and  a  comparison  between  the  Lochleven  tronts  and  those  which  are 
found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  ill  humour  of 
Roland  Grjeme  was  never  of  an  obstinate  character.  It  rolled  away  like 
mist  before  the  sun,  and  he  was  easily  engaged  in  a  keen  and  animated 
dissertation  about  Lochleven  trout,  and  sea  trout,  and  river  trout,  and  bull 
trout,  and  char,  which  never  rise  to  a  fly,  and  par,  which  soine  snppoee 
infant  salmon,  and  herlings,  which  frequent  the  Nith,  and  vendisses,  which 
are  only  found  in  the  Castle-Loch  of  Loohmaben ;  and  he  was  hurrying  on 
with  the  eager  impetnositj  and  enthusiasm  of  a  young  sportsman,  when  he 
observed  that  the  smile  with  which  the  Queen  at  first  listened  to  him  died 
languidly  away,  and  that,  in  spile  of  her  efforts  to  suppress  them,  tears  rose 
to  her  eyes.  He  stopped  suddenly  short,  and,  distressed  in  his  turn,  asked, 
"  If  he  had  the  misfortune  unwittingly  to  give  displeasure  to  her  Grace?" 

"  No,  my  poor  boy,"  replied  the  Queen ;  "  but  as  you  numbered  up  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  my  kingdom,  imagination  cheated  me,  as  it  will  do, 
and  snatched  me  from  these  dreary  walls  away  to  the  romantic  streams  of 
Nithsdale,  and  the  royal  towers  of  Loclimaben. — 0  land,  which  my  fathers 
have  so  long  ruled  I  of  the  pleasures  whieh  you  extend  so  freely,  your 
Queen  is  now  deprived,  and  the  poorest  beggar,  who  may  wander  free  from 
one  landward  town  to  another,  would  scorn  to  change  fates  with  Mary  of 
Scotland !" 

"Tour  highness,"  said  the  Lady  Fleming,  "will  do  well  to  withdraw." 

"Come  with  me,  then,  rieming,"  said  the  Que^n  "I  would  not  burden 
hearts  so  young  as  these  are,  wiwi  the  sight  (f  )n\  sorrows 

She  accompanied  these  words  with  a  lo<k  of  melamholy  compassion 
towards  Eoland  and  Catherine,  who  were  now  left  alone  together  in  the 
apartment. 

The  page  found  his  situation  not  a  little  eml  arrasting  for  as  evor^ 
reader  has  esperienccd  who  may  have  chanced  to  1  e  in  such  a  situ'it  on  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  the  full  dignity  of  an  offended  person  m  the 
presence  of  a  beautiful  girl,  whatever  leason  we  may  have  for  being  angry 
with  her.  Catherine  SeytOD,  on  her  part,  sate  still  like  a  lingering  ghost, 
which,  conscious  of  the  awe  which  its  presence  imposes,  is  charitably  dis- 
posed to  give  the  poor  confused  mortal  whom  it  visits,  time  to  recover  his 
senses,  and  comply  with  the  grand  rule  of  demonology  by  speaking  first. 
But  as  Roland  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  avail  himself  of  her  condescension, 
she  carried  it  a  step  farther,  and  herself  opened  the  conversation. 

"  I  pray  you,  fair  sir,  if  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  disturb  your  august 
reverie  by  a  question  so  simple, — what  may  have  become  of  your  resary?" 

"It  is  lost,  madam  —  lost  some  time  since,"  said  Roland,  partly  embar- 
rassed and  partly  indignant. 

"And  may  I  ask  farther,  sir,"  said  Catherine,  "why  you  have  not 
replaced  it  with  another? — I  have  half  a  mind,"  she  said,  taking  from  her 
pocket  a  string  of  ebony  beads  adorned  with  gold,  "to  bestow  one  upon 
you,  to  keep  for  my  sake,  just  to  remind  you  of  former  aoquFuntance." 
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There  was  a  little  tremulotis  aecenfin  the  tone  with  which  these  -words 
■were  deliyered,  which  at  once  put  to  flight  Eoland  Graeme's  resentment,  and 
brought  him  to  Oatherins'B  side;  but  she  inatantlj  resumed  the  bold  and 
firm  accent  which  was  more  familiar  to  her.  "1  did  not  bid  jou,"  she  said, 
"  come  and  sit  so  close  by  me ;  for  the  acquaintance  that  I  spoke  of,  has 
been  stiff  and  cold,  dead  and  buried,  for  this  many  a  day." 

"  Now  Heaven  forbid  1"  said  the  pa^e,  "  it  has  only  slept,  and  now  that 
you  desire  it  should  awafee,  feir  Catuonne,  believe  mo  that  a  pledge  of  jour 
returning  fovour " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Catherine,  withhoiding  the  rosary,  towards  which,  as 
he  spoke,  he  eitended  his  hand,  "I  hare  changed  toy  mind  on  better  reflec- 
tion. What  should  a  heretic  do  with  these  holy  beads,  that  have  beta 
blessed  bv  the  father  of  the  church  himself?" 

Eoland  winced  grievously,  for  he  saw  plainly  which  way  the  discourse 
was  now  likely  to  tend,  and  felt  that  it  must  at  al!  events  be  embarrassing, 
"Nay,  but,"  he  said,  "it  was  as  a  token  of  your  own  regard  that  you  offered 

"  Ay,  fair  sir,  but  that  regard  attended  the  f^thful  subject,  the  loyal  and 
pious  Catholic,  the  individuM  who  was  so  solemnly  devoted  at  the  same  time 
with  myself  to  the  same  grand  duty ;  which,  you  must  now  understand,  was 
to  serve  the  church  and  Queen.  To  such  a  person,  if  you  ever  heard  of  him, 
vfos  my^regard  due,  and  not  to  him  who  associates  with  heretics,  and  ia 
about  to  become  a  renegado." 

"  I  should  scarce  believe,  fair  mistress,"  said  Roland,  indignantly,  "  tliat 
the  vane  of  your  favour  turned  only  to  a  Catholic  wind,  considering  that  it 

g>inta  so  plainly  to  George  Douglas,  who,  I  think,  ia  both  kingsman  and 
rotestant." 

"  Think  better  of  George  Douglas,"  siud  Catherine,  "  than  to  believe " 

and  then  checking  herself,  as  if  she  had  spoken  too  much,  she  went  on, 
"  I  assure  you,  fair  Master  Eoland,  that  all  who  wish  you  well  are  sorry 
for  you." 

"  Their  number  is  very  few,  I  believe,"  answered  Eoland,  "  and  their 
sorrow,  if  they  feel  any,  not  deeper  than  ten  minutes'  time  will  cure." 

"They  are  more  numerous,  and  think  mora  deeply  concerning  you,  than 
you  seem  to  be  aware,"  answered  Catherine.  "But  perhaps  they  think 
wrong — You  are  the  best  judge  in  your  own  affairs;  and  if  you  prefer  gold 
and  church-lands  to  honour  and  loyalty,  and  the  faith  of  your  fathers,  why 
should  you  be  hampered  in  oonscieace  more  thag  others?" 

"  May  Heaven  bear  witness  for  me."  said  Eoland,  "  that  if  I  entertain 
any  difference  of  opinion — that  is,  if  I  nourish  any  doubts  in  point  of  reli- 
gion, they  have  been  adopted  on  the  conviction  of  my  own  mind,  and  the 
suggestion  of  my  own  conscience  1" 

"  Ay,  ay,  your  conscience — your  conscience!"  repeated  she  with  satiric 
emphasis ;  "  TOur  conscience  is  the  scape-goat ;  I  warrant  it  an  able  one — 
it  will  bear  the  burden  of  one  of  the  best  manors  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Mary  of  Koana<iuhair,  lately  forfeited  to  our  noble  Lord  the  King,  by  the 
Abbot  and  community  thereof,  for  the  high  crime  of  fideli^  to  their  reli- 
gious vows,  and  now  to  be  granted  by  the  High  and  Mighty  Traitor,  and  ho 
forth,  James  Earl  of  Murray,  to  the  good  squire  of  dames  Eoland  Grseme, 
for  his  loyal  and  faithful  service  as  under-espial,  and  deputy-turnkey,  for 
securing  the  person  of  his  lawful  sovereign.  Queen  Mary. 

"You  misconstrue  me  cruelly,"  said  the  page;  "yes,  Catherine,  moat 
cruelly — God  knows  I-would  protect  this  poor  lady  at  the  risk  of  my  life, 
or  with  my  life ;  but  what  can  I  do — what  can  any  one  do  for  her  ?" 

"  Much  may  be  done  —  enough  may  be  done  —  all  may  be  done  —  if  men 
will  be  but  true  and  honourable,  as  Scottish  men  were  in  the  days  of  Bruce 
and  Wallace.  Oh,  Eoland,  from  what  an  enterprise  you  are  now  withdraiv- 
ms  your  heart  and  hand,  through  mere  fickleness  and  cildness  of  spirit  I" 
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"How  can  I  withdraw,"  said  Roland,  "from  on  enterprise  which  baa 
nayer  been  communicated  to  me  1 — Haa  the  Queen,  or  have  jou,  or  has  any 
one,  communicated  with  me  upon  any  thing  for  her  service  which  I  hare 
refused?  Or  have  you  not,  all  of  yoa,  held  me  at;  such  distance  from  your 
counsels,  as  if  I  wore  the  most  faithless  spy  since  the  days  of  Ganelon  ?"* 

"  And  who,"  said  Catherine  Seyton,  "  would  trust  the  sworn  friend,  and 
pupil,  and  companion,  of  the  heretic  preacher  Henderson!  ay — a  proper 
tutor  you  have  chosen,  instead  of  the  excellent  Ambrosias,  who  is  nnw 
turned  out  of  house  and  homestead,  if  indeed  he  is  not  languishing  ii 
dungeon,  r         ■■..-.'.  ^ -.•-..        ,         ,      ., 

tomporaliti 
Begent." 

"  Is  it  possible  1"  snid  the  page ;  "  and  is  the  excellent  Father  Ambrose 
in  such  distress  1" 

"He  would  account  the  news  of  your  falling  away  from  the  faith  of  your 
fathers,"  answered  Catherine,  "a  worse  mishap  than  aught  that  tyranny 
con  infiict  on  himself." 

"  But  why,"  said  Roland,  very  much  moved,  "  why  should  you  suppose 
that — that-~that  it  is  with  me  as  you  say  1" 

"  Do  you  yourself  deoj  it  ?"  replied  Catherine ;  "  do  you  not  admit  that 
yoa  have  drunk  the  poison  which  you  should  have  dashed  from  your  iips  ? 
— Do  you  deny  that  it  now  ferments  in  your  veins,  if  it  haa  not  altogether 
corrupted  the  springs  of  life  ? — Do  you  deny  that  you  have  your  doubta,  as 
you  proudly  term  them,  respecting  what  popes  and  councils  have  declared 
it  unlawful  to  doubt  of? — Is  not  your  faith  wavering,  if  not  overthrown?—* 
Does  not  the  heretic  preacher hoast  his  conquest? — Does  not  the  herotio 
woman  of  this  prison-house  hold  up  thy  example  to  others? — Do  not  the 
Queen  and  the  Lady  Fleming  believe  in  thy  falling  away  ? — And  is  there 
HJiy  except  one — yes,  I  will  speak  it  out,  and  think  as  ligntly  as  you  please 
of  my  good-win  —  is  there  one  except  myself  that  holda  even  a  lingering 
hope  that  you  may  yet  prove  what  we  once  all  believed  of  you  1" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  our  poor  page,  much  embarrassed  by  the  view  which 
was  thus  presented  to  him  of  the  conduct  he  was  expected  to  pursue,  and  by 
a  person  in  whom  he  was  not  the  less  interested  tbat,  though  long  a  resi- 
dent in  Loohleven  Castle,  with  no  object  so  likely  to  attract  his  undivided 
attention,  no  lengthened  interview  had  token  place  since  they  had  first  met, 
— "  I  know  not  what  you  expect  of  me,  or  fear  from  me.  I  was  sent  hither 
to  attend  Queen  Mary,  and  to  her  I  acknowledge  the  duty  of  a  servant 
through  iife  and  death.  Ifan^  one  had  expected  service  of  another  kind,  I 
was  not  the  party  to  render  it.  I  neither  avow  nor  disclaim  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformed  church. — Will  you  have  the  truth  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the 
profligacy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  has  brought  this  judgment  on  their  own 
heads,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  he  for  their  reformation.  But,  for 
betrwing  this  unhappy  Queen,  God  knows  I  am  guiltless  of  the  thought. 
Did  leven  believe  worse  of  her,  than  as  her  servant  I  wlah^ — as  hor  sutiject 
I  dare  to  do — I  would  not  betray  her — far  from  it — I  would  aid  her  in  aught 
which  could  tend  to  a  fair  trial  of  her  cause." 

"  Enough  I  enough!"  answered  Catherine,  clasping  her  hands  together; 
"  then  thou  wilt  not  desert  us  if  any  means  are  presented,  by  which,  placing 
our  Royal  Mistress  at  freedom,  this  case  may  be  honestly  tried  betwixt  her 
and  her  rebellious  subjects  V 

"  Nay  —  hut,  fiiir  Catherine,"  replied  the  page,  *'  hear  but  what  the  Lord 
of  Murray  said  when  he  sent  me  hither,"— 

"  Hear  but  what  the  devil  said,"  replied  the  maiden,  "  rather  than  what 
a  false  subject,  a  false  brother,  a  false  counsellor,  a,  false  friend,  said !  A 
man  raised  from  a  petty  pensioner  on  the  crown's  bounty,  to  be  the  coun- 
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Bellor  of  majestj,  and  tlie  primo  distriljutor  of  tie  bounties  of  the  state ;  — 
one  with  whom  rank,  fortune,  title,  consequence,  and  power,  all  grew  up 
like  a  mushroom,  hy  the  mere  ■warm  good-will  of  the  sister,  whom,  in 
requital,  he  hath  mewed  up  in  this  place  of  melancholy  Beclusion  — whom, 
in  farther  requital,  he  has  deposed,  and  whom,  if  he  dared,  he  would  mur- 
der 1" 

"  1  think  not  so  ill  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,"  saii  Roland  GrJeme ;  "  and 
sooth  to  speak,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  it  would  rec(uii-e  some  bribe  to 
make  me  embrace,  with  Arm.  and  desperate  resolution,  either  one  side  or  the 

"  Nay,  if  that  ia  all,"  re[>lied  Catherine  Seyton,  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm, 
"you  snail  be  guerdoned  with  prayers  from  oppressed  subjects  —  from  dis- 
possessed olergy —  from  insulted  nobles  —  with  immortal  praise  by  future 
ages  —  witii  eager  gratitude  by  the  present  —  with  fame  on  earth,  and  with 
felioity  in  heayenl  Yonr  country  will  thank  you  — your  Queen  will  be 
debtor  to  yon  —  you  will  achieve  at  oitoe  the  highest  from  the  lowest  degree 
in  chivalry — all  men  will  honour,  all  women  will  love  you  —  and  I,  sworn 
with  you  so  early  to  the  accomplish mont  of  Queen  Mary's  freedom,  will  — 
yes,  I  will  —  love  you  better  than  —  ever  sister  loved  brother!" 

"  Say  on  —  say  onl"  whispered  Roland,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  taking 
her  hand,  which,  in  the  warmth  of  eshortation,  Catherine  held  towards  him. 

"Nay,"  said  she,  pausing,  "I  have  already  said  too  much — fat  too  much, 
if  I  prevail  not  wiUi  you  —  far  too  little  if  I  do.  But  I  prevail,"  she  con- 
tinued, Heeing  that  the  countenance  of  the  youth  she  addressed  returned  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  own  —  "I  prevail;  or  rather  the  good  cause  prevails 
through  its  own  strength  —  thus  I  devote  thee  to  it,"  And  as  she  spoke  she 
approached  her  finger  to  the  brow  of  the  astonished  youth,  and,  without 
touching  ib,  signed  the  cross  over  his  forehead — stooped  her  face  towards 
him,  ana  seemed  to  kiss  the  empty  space  Jn  which  she  had  traced  the  sym- 
bol ;  then  starting  up,  ajid  extricating  herself  from  his  grasp,  darted  mto 
the  Queen's  apartment. 

Roland  Gr£eaie  remwned  as  the  enthusiastic  maiden  had  left  him,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  with  breath  withheld,  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  space  which 
the  fairy  form  of  Catherine  Seyton  had  so  lately  occupied.  If  hcs  thoughts 
were  not  of  unmixed  delight,  they  at  least  partook  of  that  thrilling  and 
intoiioating,  though  mingled  sense  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  most  over- 
powering which  life  offers  in  its  blended  cup.  He  rose  and  retired  slowly ; 
and  although  the  chaplain  Mr.  Henderson  preached  on  that  evening  his  best 
sermon  against  the  errors  of  Popery,  I  would  not  engage  that  he  was  fol- 
lowed accurately  through  the  train  of  his  reasoning  hy  the  young  proselyte, 
with  a  view  to  whose  especial  benefit  he  had  handled  the  subject. 
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a  musing  mood,  Roland  Virieme  upon  the  ensuing  morning  betooi 
If  to  the  battlements  of  the  Castle,  as  a  spot  where  he  might  indulge 
luvse  of  his  thick-coming  fancies  with  least  chanoo  of  interruption. 
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But  his  placQ  of  retirement  wii5  !□  the  present  case  ill  chosen,  for  Le  was 
presently  joined  by  Mr.  Elias  Henderson. 

"  I  Bought  you,  young  man,"  eaid  tie  preacher,  "  having  to  speak  of  some- 
thing  which  concerns  you  nearly." 

The  page  had  no  pretence  for  avoiding  the  conference  which  the  chaplain 
thus  offered,  though  he  felt  that  it  might  prove  an  embarrassing  one. 

"  In  teaching  thee,  as  far  as  my  feeble  knowledge  hath  permitted,  thy 
duty  towards  (fed,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  there  are  particulars  of  your  duty 
towards  man,  upon  which  I  was  unwilling  long  or  much  to  insist.  You  are 
here  in  the  service  of  a  lady,  honourable  as  touching  her  birth,  deserving 
of  all  compassion  as  respects  her  miafortnnes,  and  garnished  with  even  but 
too  many  of  those  outward  qualities  whioh  win  men's  regard  and  affection. 
Have  you  ever  considered  your  regard  to  this  Lady  Mary  of  Scotland,  in  its 
true  light  and  bearing!" 

"  I  trust,  reverend  sir,"  replied  Roland  Graeme,  "  that  I  am  well  awaro 
of  the  duties  a  servant  in  my  condition  owes  to  his  Myal  mistress,  especially 
in  her  iowly  and  distressed  condition." 

"True,"  answered  the  preacher  i  "but  it  is  even  that  honest  feeling  which 
may,  in  the  Lady  Mary's  case,  carry  thee  into  great  crime  and  treachery." 

"  How  so,  reverend  sir !"  replied  the  page ;  "  I  profess  I  understand  you 

"I  speak  to  yon  not  of  the  crimes  of  this  ill-advised  lady,"  said  the 
preacher;  "they  are  not  subjects  for  the  ears  of  her  sworn  servant.  But  it 
js  enough  to  say,  that  this  unhappy  person  hath  rejected  more  offers  of  grace, 
and  more  hopes  of  glory,  than  ever  were  held  ont  to  earthly  princes  ;  and 
tliat  she  is  now,  her  day  of  favour  being  passed,  sequestered  in  this  lonely 
castle,  for  the  common  wea!  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  it  may  be  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  soul." 

"  Reverend  sir,"  said  Roland,  somewhat  impatiently,  "  I  am  but  too  well 
aware  that  my  unfortunate  mistress  is  imprisoned,  since  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  share  in  her  restraint  myself — of  which,  to  speak  sooth,  I  am  heartily 

"  It  is  even  of  that  which  I  am  about  to  speak,"  said  the  chaplain,  mildly ; 
"but,  first,  my  good  Roland,  look  forth  on  the  pleasant  prospect  of  yonder 
cultivated  plain.  You  see,  where  the  smoke  arises,  yonder  village  standing 
half  hidden  by  the  trees,  and  you  know  it  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  peace 
and  industry.  From  space  to  space,  each  by  the  side  of  its  own  stream, 
you  see  the  gray  towers  of  barons,  with  cottages  interspersed;  and  joa 
know  that  they  also,  with  their  household,  are  now  living  in  unity ;  the 
lance  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  the  sword  resting  in  its  sheath.  You  see, 
too,  more  than  one  fair  church,  where  the  pure  wafers  of  life  are  offered  to 
the  thirsty,  and  where  the  hungry  are  refreshed  with  spiritual  food.— What 
would  he  deserve,  who  should  bring  fire  and  slaughter  into  so  fair  and  happy 
a  scene  —  who  should  bare  the  swords  of  the  gentry  and  turn  them  against 
each  other — who  should  give  tower  and  cottage  to  the  flames,  and  slake  the 
embers  with  the  blood  of  the  indwellers?  —  What  would  he  deserve  who 
should  lift  up  again  that  ancient  Dagon  of  Superstition,  whom  the  worthies 
of  the  time  have  beaten  down,  and  who  should  once  more  make  the  churches 
of  God  the  high  places  of  Baal!" 

"  You  have  limned  a  frightftil  picture,  reverend  sir,"  said  Roland  GrfeiUe ; 
"yet  I  guess  not  whom  jou  would  charge  with  the  purpose  of  effecting 
ft  change  so  horrible." 

"  God  forbid,"  replied  tie  preacher,  "  that  I  should  say  to  thee,  Thou  art 
the  man.  —  Yetlieware,  Roland  Gr^me,  that  thou,  in  serving  thy  mistres'i, 
hold  fast  the  still  higher  service  which  thou  owest  to  tie  peate  of  thy 
country,  and  the  prosperity  of  her  inhabitants ;  else,  Rolftnd  ferajme,  thou 
mayest  bo  the  very  man  upon  whose  head  will  fall  the  curses  and  assured 
punishment  duo  to  such  work.     If  thou  art  won  by  the  song  of  these  sirens 
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to  aid  tl;at  unhappy  ladj's  escape  fi-ora  this  place  of  penitence  and  security, 
it  is  OTer  with  the  peace  of  Sootla;.d'a  cottages,  and  with  the  prosperity  of 
her  palaces  —  miii  the  hahe  uubdin  shall  curse  tho  name  of  the  maa  irho 
gave  inlet  to  the  disorder  which  will  follow  the  war  hetwist  the  mother  and 
the  son." 

"  I  know  of  no  such  plan,  reverend  air,"  answered  the  page,  "  and  there- 
fore can  aid  none  such.  —  My  duty  towards  the  Queen  has  been  simply  that 
of  an  attendant ;  it  is  a  task,  of  which,  at  times,  I  would  willingly  have  been 
freed;  nevertheless-  -  ■" 

'•  It  is  to  prepare  thee  for  the  enjoyment  of  something  more  of  liberty," 
said  the  preacher,  "  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  you  the  deep 
reBponsibility  under  which  your  office  must  be  discharged,  George' Douglaa 
hath  tald  the  Lady  Lochleven  that  you  are  weary  of  this  service,  and  my 
intercession  hath  partly  determined  her  good  Wyship,  that,  as  your  dis- 
charge cannot  be  granted,  you  shall,  instead,  be  employed  in  certain  com- 
missions OQ  the  mainland,  which  have  hitherto  been  discharged  by  other 
persona  of  confldence.  Wherefore,  come  with  mo  to  the  lady,  for  even 
to-day  such  duty  will  be  imposed  on  you," 

"I  trust  you  will  hold  me  excused,  reverend  sir,"  said  the  page,  who  felt 
that  an  increase  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Lady  of  the  Castle  and  her 
family  would  ^render  his  situation  in  a  moral  view  doubly  eraharrassing, 
"one  cannot  s'erve  two  masters — and  I  much  fear  that  my  mistress  will  not 
hold  me  escused  for  taking  employment  under  another." 

"Fear  not  that,"  said  the  preacher;  "her  consent  shall  be  asl^ed  and 
obtained.  I  fear  she  will  yield  it  but  too  easily,  as  hoping  to  avail  herself 
of  your  agency  to  maintain  correspondence  witli  her  friends,  as  those  falsely 
call  themselves,  who  would  make  her  name  the  watchword  for  civil  war," 

"  And  thus,"  said  the  pa^e,  "  I  shal!  be  exposed  to  suspicion  on  all  sides ; 


for  my  mistress  will  consider  me  as  a  spy  placed  on  her  by  her  e 
seeing  me  so  far  trusted  by  them  ;  and  the  Lady  Lochleven  will  never  cease 
to  suspect  the  possibility  of  my  betraying  her,  because  circumstances  put  it 
into  my  power  to  do  so — I  would  rather  remain  as  I  am." 

There  followed  a  pause  of  one  or  two'  minutes,  during  which  Henderson 
looked  steadily  in  Roland's  countenance,  as  if  desirous  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  not  more  in  the  answer  than  the  precise  words  seemed  to  imply. 
lie  fwled  in  this  point,  however ;  for  Roland,  bred  a  page  from  childhood, 
knew  how  to  assume  a  sullen  pettish  cast  of  countenance,  well  enough  cal- 
culated to  hide  all  internal  emotions. 

"I  understand  thee  not,  JRolaod,"  said  the  preacher,  "or  rather  thou 
thickest  on  this  matter  more  deeply  than  I  apprehended  to  be  in  thy  nature. 
Mothought,  the  delight  of  going  on  shore  with  thy  bow,  or  thy  gun,  or  thy 
angling-rod,  would  have  borne  away  all  other  feelings." 

"  And  so  it  would,"  replied  Koland,  who  perceived  the  danger  of  suffering 
Henderson's  half-raised  suspicions  to  become  fully  awake, — "I  would  have 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  gun  and  the  oar,  and  the  wild  wafer-fowl  that 
tempt  me  by  sailing  among  the  sedges  yonder  so  far  out  of  flight-shot,  had 
you  not  spoken  of  my  going  on  shore  as  what  was  to  occasion  burning 
of  town  and  tower,  the  downfall  of  the  evangele,  and  the  upsetting  of  the 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  s^d  Henderson,  "  and  wo  will  seek  the  Lady  Loch- 

They  found  her  at  breakfast  with  her  grandson  George  Douglas.— "Peace 
be  with  jT)ur  ladyship!"  said  the  preacher,  bowing  to  his  patroness;  "HoJand 
Grajme  awaits  your  order." 

"Young  man,"  said  the  lady,  "our  chaplain  hath  warranted  for  diy 
fidelity,  and  we  are  determined  to  give  you  certain  errands  to  do  for  na 
in  our  towa  of  Kinross." 

"  Not  by  my  advice,"  said  Douglas,  coldly. 
2ii2 
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"iBaidnottha     t  waa  d  th     1  dy      m  thing  sharply.     "Tha 

mother  of  thj  fath     m  v  I    h     1 1  th    k  be    Id  eh  to  jndge  for  herself 

in  a  matter  bo  simpl  —  Th  w  It  t  th  k  ff  K  land,  and  two  of  my 
people,  whom  Drjf    dl  Badlwllrd  tnd  fetch  off  certain 

stuff  of  plate  and  h  h    1     h     11  1    t        ht  he  lodged  at  Kinross 

by  tlie  wains  from  Ed    h       h 

"And  give  thi    pack  t  i  G      g    D     ^las       t  ■  a,  servant  of  ours, 

whom  you  will  find  w  tm  th  — It  th  |  rt  to  my  father,"  he 
added,  looking  tow    d    hi     g      dm  th      wh        q      seed  by  bending  her 

"  I  have  already         t        d  t     BI    1      H     d  rs         said  Roland  Grierae, 
"  thai  as  mj  duty      q  my    tt     d  th    Q     en,  her  Grace's  per- 

il for  my  jou      J        httob      It        dhf       I  canundertake  your 


"Look  to  it,  my  d  th       II  1  d         th  uple  of  the  youth  ia 

honourable.". 

"Crating  your  pd       md        Ih  wht     force  myself  on  her 

presence  thus  early  d  D       1  Iff        t  tone;  "it  might  dis- 

please her,  and  weie  no  way  agreeable  to  me. 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Lady  Lochleven,  "  although  her  temper  hath  been 
more  gentle  of  late,  have  no  will  to  undergo,  without  neoeseity,  the  rancour 
of  her  wit." 

"Under  your  permission,  madam,"  said  the  chaplain,  "I  will  myself 
render  your  request  to  the  Queen.  During  my  long  residence  in  this  house 
she  hath  not  deigned  to  see  me  in  private,  or  to  hear  my  doctrine;  yet  so 
may  Heaven  prosper  my  labours,  as  love  for  her  soul,  and  desire  to  bring 
her  into  the  right  path,  waa  my  chief  desire  for  coming  hither." 

"Take  care.  Master  Henderson,"  said  Douglas,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
"lest  you  rush  hastily  on  an  adventure  to  which  you  have 
_  a  are  learned,  and  know  the  adage,  Aeoccwjem  in  ctmsi- 
tiam  nisi  vocatus. — Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand  ?" 

"  The  Master  to  whose  service  I  am  called,"  answered  the  preacher,  look- 
ing upward, — "He  who  hath  commanded  me  to  be  earnest  in  season  and 

'■  Your  acquaintance  hath  not  been  much,  1  think,  with  courts  or  princes," 
continued  the  young  Esquire. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Henderson,  "  but  lite  my  Master  Knos,  I  see  nothing 
frightful  in  the  fair  face  of  a  pretty  lady." 

"  My  son,"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  "  quench  not  the  good  man's  zeal 
—  let  him  do  the  errand  to  this  unhappy  Princess." 

"  With  more  willingness  than  I  would  do  it  myself,"  swd  George  Douglas, 
Yet  something  in  his  manner  appeared  to  contradict  his  words. 

The  minister  went  accordingly,  followed  by  Eoland  Grfeme,  and,  demand- 
ing an  audience  of  the  imprisoned  Princess,  waa  admitted.  He  found  her 
with  her  ladies  engaged  in  the  daily  task  of  embroidery.  The  Queen 
received  him  with  that  courtesy,  which,  in  ordinary  oases,  she  used  (awards 
all  who  approached  her,  and  the  clergyman,  in  opening  his  commisaion,  was 
obviously  somewhat  more  embarrassed  than  he  had  expected  to  be.  — "  The 
good  Lady  of  Lochleven  —  may  it  please  your  Grace -" 

He  made  a  short  pause,  during  which  Mary  said,  with  a  smile,  "My 
Grace  would,  in  truth,  be  well  pleased,  were  the  I^dy  Lochleven  our  good 
lady  —  But  go  on  —  what  is  the  will  of  the  good  Lady  of  Lochleven?" 

"  She  desires,  madam,"  said  the  chaplain,  "that  your  Grace  will  permit 
this  young  gentleman,  your  page,  Rbland  Grieme,  to  pass  to  Kinross,  to  look 
after  some  household  stuff  and  hangings,  s^it  hither  for  the  better  furnish- 
ing your  Grace's  apartments." 

"  'i'he  Lady  of  Lochleven,"  said  the  Queen,  "  uses  needless  ceremony,  in 
TCqiiCBting  our  permission  for  that  which  stands  within  her  own  pleasure. 
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We  well  know  that  this  young  eontlcman's  attendance  on  us  had  not  been 
BO  long  permitted,  were  he  not  thought  to  be  more  at  the  command  of  that 
good  lady  than  at  oura. — But  we  cheerfully  yield  consent  that  he  shall  go  on 
her  errand — ^witli  our  will  we  would  doom  no  living  creature  to  the  captivity 
which  we  ouraelves  must  suffer." 

"  Ay,  madam,"  answered  the  preacher,  "  and  it  is  douhtiess  natural  for 
humanity  t-o  quarrel  with  its  prison-houae.  Yet  there  have  been  those,  who 
have  found,  that  time  spent  in  the  house  of  temporal  captivity  may  be  ao 
employed  as  to  redeem  <is  from  spiritual  slavery." 

"  I  apprehend  your  meaning,  sir,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  hut  I  have  heard 

?our  apoatle — I  have  heard  Master  John  Knos ;  and  were  I  to  be  perverted, 
would  willingly  resign  to  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  of  horeaiarchs,  the 
poor  honour  he  might  acquire  by  overcoming  my  fiiith  and  my  hope." 

"Madam,"  said  the  preacher,  "it  is  not  to  the  talents  or  skill  of  the 
husbandman  that  God  gives  the  increase  —  the  words  which  were  offered  in 
vain  by  him  whom  you  justly  call  our  apoatle,  during  the  bustle  and  gaieiy 
of  a  court,  may  yet  find  better  acceptance  during  the  leisure  for  reflection 
which  thia  place  affords.  God  knows,  lady,  that  I  speai  in  singleneaa  of  heart, 
as  one  who  would  as  soon  compare  himaelf  to  the  immortal  angels,  as  to  the 
holy  man  whom  you  have  named.  Yet  would  you  but  condescend  to  apply 
to  their  nobleat  uae,  those  talents  and  that  learning  which  all  allow  you  to 
be  possessed  of ^  would  you  afford  us  but  the  slightest  hope  that  you  would 
hear  and  regard  what  can  be  urged  against  the  blinded  superstition  and 
idolatry  in  which  you  are  brought  up,  sure  am  I,  that  the  most  powerfully- 
gifted  of  my  brethren,  that  even  John  Knoi  himaelf,  would  haaten  hither, 
and  account  the   rescue   of  your   single   sou!   from   the   nets   of  Eomish 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  and  to  them  for  their  charity."  said  Mary ;  "  but 
as  I  have  at  present  but  one  presence-chamber,  I  would  reluctantly  see  it 
converted  into  a  Huguenot  synod." 

"  At  least,  madam,  be  not  thus  obstinately  blinded  in  your  errors!  Hear 
one  who  has  hungered  and  thirsted,  watched  and  prayed,  to  undertake  tho 
good  work  of  your  conversion,  and  who  would  be  content  to  die  the  instant 
that  a  work  ao  advantageous  for  yourself  and  so  beneficial  to  Scotland  were 
accomplished  —  Yes,  laSy,  could  I  but  shake  the  remaining  pillar  of  the 
heathen  temple  in  this  land —  and  that  permit  me  to  term  your  faith  in  the 
delusions  of  Rome  —  I  could  be  content  to  die  overwhelmed  in  the  ruina  1" 

"I  will  not  insult  your  zeal,  air,"replied  Mary,  "by  saying  you  are  more 
likelT  to  make  sport  for  the  Philiatinea  than  to  overwhelm  thorn  — your 
chanty  claims  my  thanka,  for  it  is  warmly  expressed  and  may  be  truly  pur- 
posed—  But  believe  as  well  of  me  as  I  am  willing  to  do  of  von,  and  think 
that  I  may  bo  as  anxious  to  recall  you  to  the  ancient  and  only  road,  as  you 
are  to  teach  me  your  new  by-ways  to  paradise." 

"  Then,  madam,  if  such  be  your  generous  purpose,"  said  Henderson, 
eagerly,  "  what  hinders  that  we  should  dedicate  some  part  of  that  time, 
unhappily  now  too  much  at  your  Grace's  disposal,  to  discuss  a  question  so 
weighty !  You,  by  report  of  all  men,  are  both  learned  and  witty ;  and  I, 
though  without,  such  advantages,  am  strong  in  my  cause  as  in  a  tower  of 
defence.  Why  ahould  we  not  apend  some  space  in  endeavoui'ing  to  dis- 
cover which  of  us  hath  the  wrong  aide  in  this  important  matter  ?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Queen  Mary,  "I  never  alleged  my  force  was  strong  enough 
to  accept  of  a  combat  en  champ  clos,  with  a  scholar  and  a  polemic.  Besides, 
the  match  ia  not  equal.  Yon,  sir,  might  retire  when  you  felt  the  battle  go 
against  you,  while  I  am  tied  to  the  stake',  and  have  no  permission  to  say  the 
debate  wearies  me.  —  I  would  be"alone." 

She  curtsied  low  to  him  as  sho  uttcrod  these  words ;  and  Henderson, 
whose  zeal  was  indeed  ardent,  but  did  not  eitend  to  t!io  neglect  of  delicacy, 
bowed  in  return,  and  prepared  to  withdraw. 
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"I  would,"  he  said,  "that  mj  earnest  wish,  my  most  zealous  prayer, 
could  procure  to  your  Grace  any  blessing  or  comfort,  but  espocially  thnt  in 
which  alone  hlossing  or  comfort  i^,  as  easily  aa  the  slightest  intimation  of 
jour  wish  will  romove  mo  from  your  presence." 

He  was  in  the  act  of  departing,  when  Mary  said  to  him  with  mneh 
courtesy,  "  Do  me  no  injury  in  your  thoughts,  good  sir  ;  it  may  be,  that  if 
my  time  here  be  protracted  longer  —  as  surely  I  hope  it  will  not,  trusting 
that  either  my  rebel  subjects  will  repent  of  their  disloyalty,  or  that  my 
faithful  lieges  wiU  obtain  the  upper  hand  —  but  if  my  time  be  here  pro- 
tracted, it  may  be  I  shall  have  no  displeasure  in  hearing  one  who  seems  so 
reasonable  and  compassionate  as  yourself,  and  I  may  hazard  your  contempt 
by  endeavouring  ia  recollect  and  repeat  the  reasons  which  schoolmen  and 
councils  give  for  the  fiuth  that  is  in  me,  —  although  I  fear  that,  God  help 
mel  my  Latin  has  deserted  me  with  my  other  possessions.  This  must, 
however,  be  for  another  day.  Meanwhile,  sir,  let  the  Lady  of  Lochloven 
employ  m^  page  aa  she  lists  —  I  will  not  afford  suspicion  by  speaking  a 
word  to  him  before  he  goes.  —  Roland  Grieme,  my  friend,  lose  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  amusing  thyself— dance,  sing,  run,  and  leap—  all  may  be  done 
merj-ily  on  the  mainland ;  bat  he  must  have  more  than  quicksilver  in  hia 
veins  who  would  froho  here." 

"  Alas !  madam,"  said  the  preacher,  "  to  what  is  it  you  exhort  the  youth, 
while  time  passes,  and  eternity  summons?  Can  our  salvation  bo  insured 
by  idle  mirth,  or  our  good  work  wrought  out  without  fear  and  trembling!" 
"  I  cannot  fear  or  tremble,"  repliea  the  Queen ;  "  to  Mary  Stewart  such 
emotions  are  unknown.  But  if  weeping  and  sorrow  on  mj  part  will  atone 
for  the  boy's  enjoying  an  hour  of  boyish  pleasure,  be  assured  the  penance 
shall  be  duly  paid." 

"  Naj,  hut,  gracious  lady  "  aid  th  p  h  "  'n  th'  y  u  greatly  err ; 
—our  tears  and  our  sorrow  all  too  1  ttl    f  w    f    It   and  follies, 

nor  ean  we  transfer  them,  asy  h      hfllyt  aoh      t    the  benefit  of 

others." 

"May  I  pray  you,  sir,"         w      d  th     Q  w  th        1  ttl    offence  as 

such  a  prayer  may  import,  t  I  f  y  rs  If  1  wh  ?  W  are  sick  at 
heart,  and  may  not  now  be  d    p      d  w  th  farth  tro  — and  thou, 

Roland,  take  this  little  purs        {th       t  g  t    tl     d  h    said,  show- 

ioE  its  contents,)  "Look,  reverend  sir. — ^it  contains  only  these  two  or  three 
gold  testoons,  a  coin  which,  though  bearing  my  own  poor  features,  I  have 
ever  found  more  active  against  me  than  on  my  side,  just  aa  my  subjects  take 
arms  agiunst  me,  with  my  own  name  for  their  summons  and  signal. — Take 
this  purse,  that  tiiou  mayest  want  no  means  of  amusement.  Fail  not — fail 
not  to  bring  m»  back  news  from  Kinross ;  only  let  it  be  such  as,  without 
Buapicion  or  offence,  may  be  told  in  the  presence  of  this  reverend  gentleman, 
or  of  the  good  Lady  Lochleven  herself." 

The  last  hint  was  too  irresistible  to  bo  withstood ;  and  Henderson  withdrew, 
half  mortified,  half  pleased,  with  his  reception ;  for  Mary,  from  long  habit, 
and  the  address  which  was  natural  to  her,  had  learned,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  art  of  evading  discourse  which  was  disagreeable  to  her  feelings 
or  prejudices,  without  affronting  those  by  whom  it  was  proffered. 

Roland  Grieme  retired  with  the  chaplain,  at  a  signal  from  his  ladr ;  but 
it  did  not  escape  him,  that  as  he  lefl  the  room,  stepping  backwaras,  and 
making  the  deep  obeisance  due  to  royalty,  Catherine  Seyton  held  up  her 
slender  forefinger,  with  a  gesture  which  he  alone  could  witness,  and  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  Remember  what'has  passed  betwiit  na." 

The  young  page  had.  now  his  last  charge  from  the  Lady  of  Lochleven. 
"There  are  revels,"  she  said,  "this  day  at  the  village  —  my  son's  authority 
is,  as  yet,  unable  to  prevent  these  continued  workings  of  the  ancient  leaven 
of  folly  which  the  Romish  priests  have  kneaded  into  the  very  souls  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry.     I  do  not  command  thee  to  abstain  from  them  —  that 
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would  be  only  to  lay  a  snare  for  th  j  follj,  or  to  teach  theo  falsehood ;  but 
enjoy  these  vanitiea  with  moderation,  and  mark  them  as  aomethin);  thou 
must  soon  learn  to  renounce  and  contemn.  Our  chamberlain  at  Kinross, 
Lulte  Lundin, — Doctor,  as  he  foolishly  calleth  himself,  —  will  acquaint  tlieo 
what  ia  to  be  done  in  the  matter  about  which  thou  goeet.  Eemember  thou 
art  trusted  —  show  thyself,  therefore,  mortby  of  trust." 

When  we  reeoUect  that  Eolaud  Gr£eme  was  not  yet  nineteen,  and  that  he 
had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  solitary  Castle  of  Avenel,  escepting  the  few 
hours  he  had  passed  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  late  residence  at  Lochleven.  (the 
latter  period  having  very  little  served  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  the 
gay  world,)  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  heart  beat,  high  with  hope  and 
ourioaity,  at  the  prospect  of  partaking  the  sport  even  of  a  country  wake. 
He  hastened  to  his  little  cabm,  and  turned  over  the  wardrobe  with  which 
(in  every  respect  becoming  his  station)  he  had  been  supplied  from  Edin- 
burgh, probablj^  by  order  oftheEarlof  Murray.  By  the  Queen's  command  ho 
had  hitherto  waited  upon  her  in  mourning,  or  at  least  in  sad-coloured  raiment. 
Her  condition,  she  said,  admitted  of  nothing  more  gay.  But  now  ho  selected 
the  gayest  dress  his  wardrobe  afforded ;  composed  of  scarlet  slashed  with 
black  satin,  the  royal  colours  of  Scotland  —  combed  his  long  curled  hair  — 
disposed  his  chain  and  medal  round  a  beaver  hat  of  the  newest  block ;  and 
with  the  gay  falchion  which  had  reached  him  in  so  mysterious  a  manner, 
hunff  bj^  his  side  in  an  embroidered  belt,  his  apparel,  added  to  his  natnral 
frank  mieu  and  handsome  figure,  formed  a  most  commendable  and  pleasing 
specimen  of  the  youn^  gallant  of  the  period.  He  sought  to  make  his  part- 
ing reverence  to  the  Queen  and  her  ladios,  but  old  Dryfesdale  hurried  him 
to  the  boat. 

"We  will  have  no  private  audiences,"  he  said,  "my  master;  since  you 
are  to  be  trusted  with  somewhat,  we  will  try  at  least  to  save  thee  from  the 
temptation  of  opportunity.  God  help  thee,  child,"  he  added,  with  a  glance 
of  contempt  at  his  gay  clothes,  "  an  the  bear-ward  be  yonder  from  Saint 
Andrews,  have  a  care  thou  go  not  near  him." 

"And  wherefore,  I  pray  you?"  said  Boland. 

"  Lest  he  take  thee  for  one  of  his  runaway  jackanapes,"  answered  tie 
steward,  smiling  sourly. 

"  I  wear  not  my  clothes  at  thy  cost,"  said  Roland  indignantly. 

"  Nor  at  thine  own  either,  my  son,"  replied  the  steward,  "  clso  would  thy 
garb  more  nearly  resemble  thy  merit  and  thy  station." 

Roland  Grseme  suppressed  with  difficulty  the  repartee  which  arose  to  hia 
lips,  and,  wrapping  hiB  scarlet  mantle  around  him,  threw  himself  into  the 
boat,  which  two  rowers,  themselves  urged  by  curiosity  to  see  the  revels, 
pulled  stoutly  towards  the  west  end  of  the  lake.  As  they  put  off,  Eoland 
thought  he  could  discover  the  face  of  Catherine  Seyton,  though  cafcfuUy 
withdrawn  from  observation,  peeping  from  a  loophole  to  view  his  departure. 
He  puUed  off  his  hat,  and  held  it  up  as  a  token  that  he  saw  and  wished  her 
adieu.  A  white  kerchief  waved  for  a  second  across  the  window,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  little  voyage,  the  thoughts  of  Catherine  Seyton  disputed  ground 
in  his  breast  with  the  expectations  escited  by  the  approaching  revel.  As 
they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  the  shore,  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  music,  the 
laugh,  the  halloo,  and  the  shout,  came  thicker  upon  tlie  ear,  and  in  a  trice 
the  boat  was  moored,  and  Roland  Grieme  hastened  in  quest  of  tbe  chamber- 
kin,  that,  being  informed  what  time  ho  had  at  his  own  disposal,  he  rnisht 
lay  it  out  to  the  '      ■     ' 
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No  long  space  intorveDed  ere  Roland  Gr^me  was  able  to  discover  among 
the  crowd  of  revellers,  who  gambolled  upon  the  open  space  vrhieh  extends 
betwixt  the  village  and  the  lake,  a  person  of  so  great  importnnco  as  Dr. 
Lake  Lundin,  upon  whom  devolved  officially  the  charge  of  representing  the 
lord  of  the  land,  and  who  was  attended  for  snpport  of  his  authority  by  a 
piper,  a  drummer,  nnd  four  sturdy  clowns  armed  with  rusty  halberds,  gar- 
nished with  party-coloured  ribbons ;  myrmidons  who,  early  as  the  day  was, 
had  already  broken  more  than  one  head  in  tie  awful  namea  of  the  Laird  of 
Lochleveu  and  hia  chamberlain.* 

As  soon  as  this  dignitary  was  informed  that  the  castle  skiff  had  arrived, 
with  a  gallant,  dressed  like  a  lord's  son  at  the  least,  who  desired  presently 
to  speak  to  him,  he  adjusted  his  ruff  and  his  black  coat,  turned  round  his 
girifle  till  the  garnished  hilt  of  his  long  rapier  became  visible,  and  walked 
with  due  solemnity  towards  the  beach.  Solemn  indeed  ho  was  entitled  to 
be,  even  on  less  impoitant  occasions,  for  he  had  been  bred  to  the  venerable 
study  of  medicine,  as  these  acquainted  with  the  science  very  soon  disco- 
vered from  the  aphorisms  which  ornamented  hia  discourse. -His  success 
had  not  been  equal  to  his  pretensions ;  but  as  ho  was  a  native  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Fife,  and  bore  distant  relation  to,  or  dependence  upon, 
the  ancient  family  of  Lundin  of  that  Ilk,  who  were  bound  in  close  friend- 
ship with  the  house  of  Lochlevon,  he  had,  through  their  interest,  got  planted 
comfortably  enough  in  his  present  station  upon  the  banks  of  that  beautiful 
lake.  The  profits  of  his  ehamberlainahip  being  moderate,  especially  in 
those  unsettled  times,  he  had  eked  it  out  a  little  with  some  practice  in  hia 
original  profession ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  nnd 
barony  of  Kinross  were  not  more  effectually  thirled  (which  ma^  be  trans- 
lated enthralled)  to  the  baron's  mill,  than  they  were  to  the  medical  mono- 
poly of  the  chamberlain.  Wo  betide  the  family  of  the  rich  boor,  who  pre- 
sumed to  depart  this  life  without  a  passport  from  Dr.  Luke  Lundin  1  for  if 
his  representatives  had  aught  to  settle  with  tho  baron,  as  it  seldom  happened 
otheri^se,  they  were  sure  to  find  a  cold  friend  in  the  chamberlain.  ITe  was 
consiiferate  enough,  however,  gratuitously  to  help  the  poor  out  of  their  ail- 
roonts,  and  sometimes  out  of  alt  their  other  distresses  at  the  same  time. 

Formal,  in  a  double  proportion,  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  person  in 
office,  and  proud  of  the  scraps  of  learning  which  rendered  his  language 
almost  universally  unintelligime,  Dr.  Luke  Lundin  approached  the  beacn, 
and  hiuled  the  page  as  he  advanced  towards  him. — "The  freshness  of  the 
morning  upon  you,  fair  sir — Yott  are  sent,  I  warrant  me,  to  see  if  we  observe 
here  the  regimen  which  her  good  ladyship  hath  prescribed,  for  eschewing  all 

attend  aula  nre  asiially  Hriiial  wilK  liainerda.  Biid  BomeLlmeif.  at  least,  eHcurted  llyiliosc    Thus,  m  tlio  "Llla 
■ud  Death  of  Hbbtfkv  SiaifLBon,"  W6  we  [itlJ  of  Lbat  fanioDb  miDfllrcl,— 
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EuperBtiUous  obaervanaeB  and  idle  aDilities  in  these  our  revels.  I  am  aware 
that  her  good  ladyship  would  willingly  have  altogether  abolished  and  abro- 
gated them — But  as  1  had  the  honour  to  quote  to  her  from  the  works  of  the 
learned  Hereolea  of  Saiony,  omnis  c«ratio  est  vel  eaaonica  vet  coacia, —  that 
is,  fair  sir,  (for  silk  and  Tclrct  have  seldom  their  Ltttiu  ad  tiftffUim,]  every 
cure  must  be  wrought  either  by  art  and  induction  of  rule,  or  by  constraint ; 
and  the  wise  phjsioian  chooseth  the  former.  Which  argument  her  ladyship 
being  pleased  to  allow  well  of,  I  have  made  it  my  business  so  to  blend 
instruction  and  caution  with  delight — Jiat  mixtlo,  as  we  say  —  that  I  can 
answer  that  the  vulgar  mind  will  be  defecated  and  purged  of  anile  and 
Popish  fooleries  by  the  medicament  adhibited,  so  that  tho  ^imtc  vice  being, 
cleansed,  Master  Henderson,  or  any  other  able  pastor,  may  at  will  throw  ia 
tonics,  and  effectuate  a  perfect  moral  cure,  tuio,  eilo,jaeume." 

"1  have  no  charge,  Dr.  Lundin,"replied  the  page 

"  Call  me  not  doctor,"  said  the  chamberlain,  "  since  I  have  laid  aside  my 
furred  gown  and  bonnet,  and  retired  me  into  this  temporality  of  chamber- 
lainsbip." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  pager  vvho  was  no  stranger  by  report  to  the  character 
of  this  original,  "  the  cowl  makes  not  the  monk,  neither  the  cord  the  friar — 
we  have  afl  heard  of  die  cures  wrought  by  Dr.  Lundin." 

"Toys,  young  sir — trifles,"  answered  the  le'ech  with  grave  disclamation 
of  superior  skill ;  "  the  hit-oi^miss  practice  of  a  poor  retired  gentleman,  in  a 
short  cloak  and  doublet — Marry,  Heaven  sent  ita  blessing — and  this  I  must 
say,  bettor  fashioned  mediciners  have  brought  fewer  patients  through  — 
liinga  roba  corta  scienzia,  gaith  the  Italian  —  ha,  fair  sir,  you  have  the 
language?" 

Roland  Grfcme  did  not  tJiink  it  necessary  to  expound  to  this  learned  The- 
ban  whether  he  understood  him  or  no ;  but,  leaving  that  matter  uncertain, 
he  told  him  he  came  in  quest  of  certmn  packages  which  should  have  arrived 
at  Kinross,  and  been  placed  under  the  chamberlain's  charge  the  evening 
before. 

"  Body  o'  me !"  said  Doctor  Lundin,  ''  I  fear  our  common  carrier,  John 
Aucbtermuchty,  hath  met  with  some  mischance,  that  he  came  not  up  last 
night  with  his  wains— bad  land  this  to  journey  in,  my  master;  and  the  fool 
will  travel  by  night  t^io,  although,  (besides  all  maladies  from  your  iussia  to 

JoatpeiiUa,  which  walk  abroad  in  the  night-air,}  he  may  well  fall  in  with 
alf  a  dozen  swash-bucklers,  who  will  ease  him  at  oneo  of  his  bagg^  and 
his  earthly  complaints.  I  must  send  forth  to  inquire  after  him,  since  he 
hath  stuff  of  the  honourable  household  on  hand — and,  by  our  Lady,  he  hath 
Btutf  of  mipe  too — certain  drugs  sent  me  from  the  city  for  composition  of  my 
alesipharniios — this  gear  must  be  looked  to. — Hodee,"  said  he,  addressing 
one  of  his  redoubted  body-guard,  "  do  thou  and  Toby  Telford  take  the 
mickle  brown  aver  and  the  black  cut-tailed  mare,  and  make  out  towards  the 
Kerry-craigs,  and  see  what  tidings  you  can  have  of  Auchtermochty  and  bis 
wjuns — I  trust  "t '  nl  tl  m  dicine  of  the  pottle-pot,  (being  the  only  me- 
dicaTuenium  wh  hi  bat  Ch,)  which  hath  caused  him  to  tarry  on  the 
road.  Take  h  hbon  f  m  your  halberds,  ye  knaves,  and  get  on  your 
jacks,  plata-sle  and  knap  kulls,  that  your  presence  may  work  some 

terror  if  you  m  w  h  pp  era."  He  then  added,  turning  to  Roland 
Grseme,  "  I  warr  nt  m  w  1  ail  have  news  of  the  wains  in  brief  season. 
Meantime  it  w  11  pi  a  y  u  t  look  upon  the  sports ;  but  flrat  to  enter  my 
poor  lod^ng  and  tak  y  m  nings  cup.  tor  what  aaith  the  school  of 
Salerno  'I 

"Your  learning  is  too  profound  for  me,"  replied  the  page;  "and  so 
would  your  draught  be  likewise,  I  fear." 

"  Not  a  whit,  fair  air  —  a  cordial  cup  of  sack,  impregnated  with  worm- 
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wood,  is  the  beet  anti-pestilential  draught;  and,  to  speak  truth,  the  i>es' 
tilential  miasmata  are  now  verjf  rife  in  the  atmoapnere.  We  live  in  S 
happy  time,  young  man,"  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  graye  irony,  "and 
have  many  bleaaiiigB  unknown  to  our  fathera  —  Here  are  two  sovereigns  in 
the  land,  a  regnant  and  ft  claimant — that  is  enough  of  one  good  thin§ — but 
if  any  one  wants  more,  he  inaj  find  a  king  in  every  peel-house  in  the 
country ;  so  if  we  lack  government,  it  is  not  for  want  of  governors.  Then 
have  we  a  civil  war  to  phlebotomize  us  every  year,  and  to  prevent  our 

Eopulation  from  stafving  for  want  of  food  —  and  for  the  same  purpose  we 
ave  the  Plague  proposing  us  a  visit,  the  best  of  all  recipes  for  thinninga 
land,  and  converting  younger  brothers  into  elder  ones.  Well,  each,  man  in 
his  vocation.  You  young  fellows  of  the  aword  desire  to  wrestle,  fence,  or 
BO  forth,  vritb  some  expert  adversary ;  and  for  my  part,  I  love  to  match 
myself  for  life  or  death  againiit  that  same  Plague." 

As  they  proceeded  up  the  street  of  the  little  village  towards  the  Doctor's 
lodgings,  his  attention  was  successively  occupied  by  the  various  personages 
whom  he  met,  and  pointed  out  to  the  notice  of  his  companion. 

"  Do  you  sec  that  fellow  with  the  red  bonnet,  the  blue  jerkin,  and  the 
great  rough  baton  in  his  hand  ?  —  I  believe  that  clown  hath  the  strength  of 
a  tower  —  he  has  lived  fifty  years  in  the  world,  and  never  encouraged  the 
liberal  eeiences  by  baying  one  penny-worth  of  medicaments.— But  see  you 
that  man  with  the  Jacks  hippocraticaf"  said  he,  pointing  out  a  thin  peasant, 
with  swelled  legs,  and  a  most  cadavorons  countenance ;  "  that  I  call  one  of 
the  worthiest  men  in  the  barony — he  break&sts,  luncheons,  dines,  and  sups 
by  my  advice,  and  not  without  my  medicine ;  and,  for  his  own  single  par(^ 
will  go  farther  to  clear  out  a  moderate  stock  of  pharmaoeutics,  than  half 
the  country  besides. — How  do  you,  my  honest  friend  V  said  he  to  the  party 
in  question,  with  a,  tone  of  condolence. 

"  Very  weakly,  sir,  since  I  took  the  electuary,"  answered  the  patient ; 
"  it  neighboured  ill  with  the  two  spoonfuls  of  pease-porridge  and  the  kirn- 
milt." 

"  Peaae-porridge  and  kimmilk!  Ilavo  you  been  under  medicine  these 
ten  years,  and  keep  your  diet  so  ill?  —  the  nest  morning  take  the  electuary 
by  itself,  and  touch  nothing  for  six  hours."  —  The  poor  object  bowed,  and 
limped  off. 

The  nest  whom  the  Doctor  deigned  to  take  notice  of,  was  a  lame  fellow, 
by  whom  the  honour  was  altogether  undeserved,  for  at  sight  of  the 
mediciner,  he  began  to  shuffle  away  in  the  crowd  as  fast  as  his  infirmities 
would  permit. 

"  There  is  an  ungrateful  hound  for  you,"  said  Doctor  Lundin ;  "  I  cured 
him  of  the  gout  in  his  feet,  and  now  ^e  talks  of  the  chargeableQess  of 
medicine,  and  makes  the  first  use  of  his  restored  legs  to  fly  from  his 
physician.  His  podagra  hath  become  a  ehiragra,  as  honest  Martial  bath  it 
—  the  gout  has  got  into  his  fingers,  and  he  cannot  draw  his  purse.  Old 
saying  and  true, 

We  are  angela  when  wo  come  to  cure — devils  when  we  ask  payment — but  I 
will  administer  a  purgation  to  his  purse  I  warrant  him.  There  is  his 
brother  too,  a  sordid  chuff. — So  ho,  there  1  Saunders  Darlct!  yon  have  been 
ill,  1  hear?" 

"Just  got  the  turn,  as  I  was  thinking  to  send  to  vour  honour,  and  I  am 
brawly  now  again — it  was  nae  great  thing  that  ailed  mo." 

"Hark  you,  sirrah,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  trust  you  remember  you  are 
owing  to  the  laird  four  stones  of  harlejmeal,  and  a  bow  of  oats ;  and  I 
would  have  you  send  no  more  such  kain-fowls  as  you  sent  last  season,  that 
looked  as  wrctohedly  as  patients  just  dismissed  from  a  plague-hospital;  and 
(here  is  hard  money  owing  besides." 
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"1  was  thinking,  sir,"  said  the  man,  more  Scotko,  that  is,  returning  no 
direct  answer  on  the  subject  on  which  he  was  addressed,  "  my  best  way 
would  be  to  come  down  to  jour  honour,  and  take  your  advice  yet,  in  ease 
my  trouble  should  come  back." 

"Do  so,  then,  knave,"  replied  Lundin,  "  and  remember  what  Ecelesiaatious 
saith — '  Give  place  to  the  physician — let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for  thou  hast 
need  of  him,' " 

His  eshortation  was  interrupted  by  an  apparition,  which  seemed  to 
strike  the  doctor  with  as  much  horror  and  surprise,  as  his  own  visage  in- 
flicted upon  sundry  of  those  persons  whom  he  had  addressed. 

The  figure  which  produced  this  effect  on  the  Esouiapius  of  the  village, 
was  that  of  a  tall  old  woman,  who  wore  a  high'^rowned  hat  and  mufiler. 
The  first  of  these  habiliments  added  apparently  ta  her  stature,  and  the 
other  served  to  conceal  the  lower  part  of  her  face,  and  as  the  hat  itself  was 
slouched,  little  could  be  seen  besides  two  brown  choek-boncs,  and  the  eyes 


the  skirts,  and  on  the  stomacher,  with  a  sort  of  white  trimming  resembling 
the  Jewish  phylacteries,  on  which  were  wrought  the  characters  of  some 
anknown  language.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  walking  staff  of  black 
ebony. 

"  By  the  soul  of  Celaus,"  said  Doctor  Luke  Lundin,  "  it  is  old  Mother 
Jfioneven  herself — she  hath  come  to  beard  me  within  mine  own  bounds, 
and  in  the  yery  execution  of  mine  office  I  Have  at  thy  coat,  Old  Woman, 
a£  the  song  says— Hob  Ansier,  let  her  presently  be  seized  and  committed  to 
tlie  tolbooth ;  and  if  there  are  any  zealous  brethren  here  who  wouid  give 
the  hag  her  deserts,  and  duck  her,  as  a  witch,  in  the  loch,  I  pray  let  them 
in  no  way  be  hindered." 

But  the  myrmidons  of  Dr.  Lundin  showed  in  this  case  no  alacrity  to  do 
his  bidding.  Hob  Anster  even  ventured  to  remonstrate  in  the  name  of 
himself  and  his  brethren.  "  To  be  sure  he  was  to  do  his  honour's  bidding ; 
and  for  a'  that  folks  said  about  the  skill  and  witcheries  of  Mother  Nicseven, 
he  would  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  his  hand  on  her  collar,  without  dreadour. 


who  was  sae  weei  friended;  miur  especially  as  the  laird's  best  men,  such 
as  were  not  in  the  castle,  were  in  Ediilburgh  with  him,  and  he  doubted  his 
honour  the  Doctor  would  find  ower  few  to  make  a  good  backing,  if  blades 

The  doctor  listened  unwillingly  to  this  prudential  counsel,  and  w  nly 
comforted  by  the  faithful  promise  of  his  satellite,  that  "  th  Id  w  ra  n 
should,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "be  ta'en  caony  the  nest  time  sh  t  pa  ed 
on  the  bounds." 

"  And  in  that  event,"  said  the  Doctor  to  his  companion,  "  fire  d  f  t 
shall  bo  the  beat  of  her  welcome." 

This  he  spoke  in  hearing  of  the  dame  herself,  who  even  th  and  n 
passing  the  Doctor,  shot  towards  him  from  under  her  gray  ey  1  w  Ik 
of  the  most  insulting  and  contemptuous  superiority, 

"  This  way,"  continued  the  physician,  "  this  way,"  marshalling  his  guest 
into  his  lodging, — "  take  care  you  stumble  not  over  a  retort,  for  it  is  hazard- 
ous for  the  ignorant  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  art," 

The  page  found  all  reason  for  the  caution ;  for  besides  stuffed  birds,  and 
lizards,  and  snakes  bottled  up,  and  bundles  of  simples  made  up,  and  other 
parcels  spread  out  to  dry,  and  all  the  confusion,  not  to  mention  the  mingled 
2n 
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and  siokemng  smells,  iDcidcntal  to  a  druggist's  stock  in  trade,  ho  bad  alao 
to  avoid  heaps  of  ohnrcoal  orueibles,  holl>headfi,  stoves,  and  the  other  furni- 
ture of  a,  chemical  laboratory. 

Amongst  his  otlier  philosophical  qualities,  Doctor  Lundin  failed  not  to  be 
a  confoeed  sloven,  and  his  old  dame  housekeeper,  whose  life,  as  she  said, 
was  spent  in  "  redding  him  up,"  had  trotted  oft  to  the  mart  of  gaiety  with 
other  and  younger  folks.  Much  chattering  and  jangliug  therefore  th  was 
among  jars,  and  bottles,  and  vials,  ere  the  Doctor  produced  tho  salut  f  roua 
potion  which  he  recommended  so  strongly,  and  a  search  equally  1  og  and 
noisy  followed,  among  broken  cans  and  cracked  pipkins,  ere  he  ci  Id  1  ng 
forth  a  cup  out  of  which  to  drink  it.  Both  matters  being  at  length  a  h  1 
the  Doctor  set  the  example  to  his  guest^  by  quaffing  off  a  oup  of  th  d  al 
and  smacking  his  Upa  with  approbation  as  it  descended  his  gullet. — R  land 
in  turn,  submitted  to  swallow  the  potion  which  his  host  so  earnestly  m 
mended,  but  which  he  found  so  insufferably  bitter,  that  he  became  eager  to 
escape  from  the  laboratory  in  search  of  a  draught  of  fair  water  to  expel  the 
taste.  In  spite  of  hia  efforts,  he  was  nevertheless  detained  by  the  garrulity 
of  his  host,  till  he  gave  him  some  account  of  Mother  Nicneven, 

"1  care  not  to  speak  of  her,"  said  the  Doctor,  "in  the  open  air,  and 
among  the  throng  of  people ;  not  for  fright,  like  yon  cowardly  dog  Anster, 
but  because  I  would  give  no  occasion  for  a  fray,  having  no  leisure  to  look  to 
stabs,  slashes,  and  broken  bones.  Men  call  the  old  hag  a  prophetess — I  do 
scarce  believe  she  could  foretell  when  a  brood  of  chickens  will  chip  tho  shell 
— Men  say  she  reads  tho  heavens— my  black  bitch  knows  as  mucn  of  them 
when  she  sits  baying  the  moon — Men  pretend  the  ancient  wretch  is  a  sor- 
ceress, a  witoh,  and,  what  not — later  nos,  I  will  never  contradict  a  rumour 
•mhicb  may  bring  her  to  the  stake  which  she  so  justly  deserves ;  but  neither 
will  I  believe  that  the  tales  of  witches  which  they  din  into  our  ears  are 
aught  but  knavery,  cozenage,  and  old  women's  fables," 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  is  she  then,"  said  the  page,  "  that  you 
make  such  a  stir  about  herf" 

"  She  is  one  of  those  cursed  old  women,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  who  take 
currently  and  impudently  upon  themselves  to  act  as  advisers  and  curera  of 
the  sick,  oa  the  strength  of  some  trash  of  herbs,  some  rhyme  of  spells,  some 
julap  or  diet,  drink  or  cordial." 

"Nay,  go  no  farther,"  said  the  page;  "if  they  brew  cordials,  evil  be  their 
lot  and  all  their  partakers  I" 

"  You  say  well,  young  man,"  s^d  Dr.  Lundin ;  "  for  mine  own  part,  I 
know  no  such  pests  to  the  commonwealth  as  these  old  incarnate  devils,  who 
haunt  the  chambers  of  the  brain-sick  patients,  that  are  mad  enough  to 
suffer  them  to  interfei «  with,  distulb,  and  let,  the  regular  process  of  a 
learned  and  artificial  cure,  with  their  sirupa,  and  their  julapa,  and  diaseor- 
dium,  and  mithridate,  and  my  Lady  Whal>shall-eall'um's  powder,  and 
worthy  Dame  Trashem's  pill ;  and  thus  make  widows  and  orphans,  and 
cheat  the  regular  and  well-studied  physician,  in  order  to  get  the  name  of 
wise  women  and  skeely  neighbours,  and  so  forth.  But  no  more  on't  — 
Mother  Nicneven*  and  I  will  meet  one  day,  and  she  shall  know  there  is 
danger  in  dealing  with  the  Doctor." 

"It  is  a  true  word,  and  many  have  found  it,"  said  the  page ;  "  but  under 
your  fiivour,  I  would  fain  walk  abroad  for  a  little,  and  see  these  sports." 

"  It  is  well  moved,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  I  Wo  should  be  showing  my- 
self abroad.  Moreover  the  play  waits  us,  young  man — to-day,  teiua  mtindus 
agU  kistri(mem."—A.nA  they  sallied   forth  accordingly  into   the   mirthful 
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The  re-appearanoa  of  the  dignified  Chamberlain  on  the  street  of  the  vil- 
lage was  eagerly  hailod  by  the  revellera,  as  a  pledge  that  the  plaj,  or 
draraatio  representation,  -which  had  been  postponed  oning  to  his  absence, 
■was  now  full  surely  to  comm.enee.  Any  thing  like  an  approach  to  this 
moat  interesting  of  all  amusementB,  was  of  recent  origin  in  Scotland,  and 
engaged  public  attention  ia  proportion.  All  other  sports  were  discontinued. 
The  dance  around  the  Maypola  was  arrested  —  the  ring  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed, while  the  dancerSj  each  leading  his  partner  by  uie  hand,  tripped,  off 
to  the  eilcan  theatre,  A  truce  was  inlike  mann^-  achieved  betwixt  a  huge 
brown  hear  and  certain  mastiffs,  who  were  tugging  and  pulling  at  his 
shaggy  coat,  under  the  mediation  of  the  b&ar-ward  and  half  a  dozen 
butchers  and  yeomen,  who,  by  dint  of  staving  and  tailing,  as  it  was  techni- 
cally termed,  separated  the  unfortunate  animals,  whose  fury  had  for  au 
hour  past  been  their  chief  amusement.  The  itinerant  minstrel  found  him- 
self deserted  by  the  audience  he  had  collected,  even  in  the  most  interesting 
passage  of  the  romance  which  he  recited,  and  just  as  ho  was  sending  about 
his  hoy,  with  bonnet  in  hand,  to  collect  their  obialiona.  Ho  indignantly 
stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  Bosewal  and  Lilian,  and,  replacing  hia  three- 
stringed  fiddle,  or  rebeck,  in  its  leathern  caae,  followed  the  crowd,  with  no 
good-will,  to  the  exhibition  which  had  superseded  his  own.  The  juggler 
had  ceased  his  exertions  of  emitting  fiame  and  smoke,  and  was  content  to 
respire  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  mortals,  rather  than  to  play  gratuitously 
the  part  of  a  fiery  dragon.  In  short,  all  other  sports  were  suspended,  so 
eagerly  did  the  reveUers  throng  towards  the  place  of  representation. 

They  would  err  greatly,  who  should  reaiVate  their  ideas  of  this  dramatic 
cshibilJOJi  upon  those  derived  from  a  modern  theatre ;  for  the  rude  shows 
of  Thespis  were  far  less  different  from  those  exhibited  by  Euripides  on  the 
stage  of  Athens,  with  all  its  magnificent  decorations  and  pomp  of  dresses 
and  of  scenery.  In  the  present  case,  there  were  no  scenes,  no  stage,  no 
machinery,  no  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  no  box-lobby ;  and,  what  might  in  poor 
Scotland  be  some  consolation  for  other  negations,  there  was  no  taking  of 
money  at  the  door.  As  in  the  devices  of  the  magnanimous  Bottom,  the 
actors  had  a  greensward  plot  for  a  stage,  and  a  hawthorn  bush  for  a  green- 
room and  tiring-house ;  the  spectators  being  accommodated  with  seats  on  the 
artificial  bank  which  had  been  raised  around  three-fourths  of  the  play- 
ground, the  remainder  being  left  open  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  per- 
formers. Here  sate  the  uncritical  audience,  the  Chamberlain  in  the  centre, 
as  the  person  highest  in  office,  all  alive  to  enjoyment  and  admiration,  and 
all  therefore  dead  to  criticism. 

The  characters  which  appeared  and  disappeared  before  the  amused  and 
interested  audience,  were  those  which  fill  the  earlier  stage  in  all  nations  — 
old  men,  cheated  bj  their  wives  and  daughters,  pillaged  by  their  sons,  and 
imposed  on  by  their  domestics,  a  braggadooia  captain,  a  knavish  pardoner 
or  qusestionary,  a  connfry  bumpkin  and  a  wanton  city  dame.  Amid  alt 
these,  and  more  acceptable  than  almost  the  whole  pat  together,  was  the  all- 
licensed  fool,  the  Gracioso  of  the  Spanish  drama,  who,  witn  his  cap  fashioned 
into  the  resemblance  of  a  coxcomb,  and  his  bauble,  a  truncheon  terminated 
by  a  carved  figure  wearing  a  fool's  cap,  in  his  hand,  went,  came,  and 
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returned,  mbglmg  in  every  so 

nesB,  without  having  any  ^ar 

transferring  hia  gibes  from  the  actors  on  the  stage  to  the  audience  who  sate 

around,  prompt  to  appland  the  whole. 

The  wit  of  the  piece,  which  was  not  of  the  most  polished  kind,  was 
chiefly  directed  aeainst  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Catholic  religion ; 
and  the  stage  artillery  had  on  this  occasion  been  levelled  by  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Doctor  Lundin,  who  had  not  only  commanded  the  manager  of  the 
entertainment  to  select  one  of  the  numerous  satires  which  had  been  written 
against  the  Papists,  (seTeral  of  which  were  cast  in  a  dramatic  form,)  but 
had  even,  like  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  caused  them  to  insert,  or  according 
to  his  own  phrase,  to  infuse  here  and  there,  a  few  pleasantries  of  his  own 
penning,  on  the  same  inexhaustible  subject,  hoping  thereby  to  mollify  the 
rigour  of  the  Lady  of  Lochleyen  towards  pastimes  of  this  description.  He 
failed  not  to  jog  Roland's  elbow,  who  was  sitting  in  state  behind  him,  and 
recommend  to  his  particular  attention  those  favourite  passages.  As  for  the 
pa^e,  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  such  an  exhibition,  simple  as  it  was,  ivfls 
entirely  new,  he  beheld  it  with  the  undiminished  and  ecst«Uo  delight  with 
which  men  of  all  ranks  look  for  the  first  time  on  dramatic  representation, 
and  laughed,  shouted,  and  clapped  his  hands  as  the  performance  proceeded. 
An  incident  at  length  took  place,  which  effectually  broke  off  his  interest  in 
the  business  of  tiip  scene- 
One  of  the  prineipal  personages  in  the  comic  part  of  the  drama  was,  as 
we  have  already  said,  a  qusestionary  or  pardoner,  one  of  those  itinerants 
who  hawked  about  from  place  to  place  relics,  real  or  pretended,  with  which 
he  eicited  the  devotion  at  once,  and  the  charity  of  the  populace,  and  gene- 
rally deceived  both. the  one  aad  the  other.  The  hypocrisy,  impudence,  and 
Jrofligacy  of  these  clerical  wanderers,  had  made  them  the  subject  of  satire 
■om  the  time  of  Chaucer  down  to  that  of  Heywood.  Their  present  repre- 
sentative failed  not  to  follow  the  same  line  of  humour,  exhibiting  pig's 
bones  for  relics,  and  boasting  the  virtues  of  small  tin  crosses,  which  had 
been  shaken  in  the  holy  porringer  at  Lorctto,  and  of  cockleshells,  fthich 
had  been  brought  from  the  shrine  of  Saint  James  of  Compostella,  all  which 
he  disposed  of  to  the  devout  Catliolics  at  nearly  as  high  a  price  as  anti- 
quaries are  now  willing  to  pay  for  baubles  of  similar  intrinsic  value.  At 
length  the  pardoner  pi3led  iroifl  his  scrip  a  small  phial  of  clear  water,  of 
which  he  vaunted  the  quality  in  the  following  verses :  — 


' •  "-  '■■         '  Through  niglitea  coM  ami  Uny* 
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jque  language  of  the  drama  mu^t 
e  pivot  as  in  the  old  minstrel  tales  of 
the  Drinking  Horn  of  King  Arthur,  and  the  Mantle  made  Amiss.  But  the 
audience  were  neither  learned  nor  critical  enough  to  challenge  its  want  of 
originality.  The  potent  relic  was,  after  such  grimace  and  buffooneiy  as 
befitted  the  subject,  presented  successively  to  each  of  the  female  person^s 
of  the  drama,  not  one  of  whom  sustained  the  supposed  test  of  discretion ; 
but,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  audience,  sneezed  much  louder  and  longer 
than  perhaps  they  themselves  had  counted  on.  The  jest  seemed  at  Ust 
worn  threadbare,  and  the  pardoner  was  passing  on  (to  some  new  pleasantry, 
when  the  jester  or  clown  of  the  drama,  possessing  himself  secretly  of  the 
phial  which  contained  the  wondrous  liquor,  applied  it  suddenly  to  the  nose 
of  a  young  woman,  who.  with  her  blaflk  silk  muffler,  or  screen  drawn  over 
her  face,  was  sitting  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  spectators,  intent  apparently 
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upon  the  business  of  the  stage.  The  contenfa  of  the  phial,  well  calculated 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  pardoner's  iegend,  set  the  damsel  arsneeKing  vio- 
lently, an  admiaaion  of  frailty  which  was  received  with  ahouts  of  rapture 
by  the  audience.  These  were  soon,  however,  renewed  at  the  expense  of  the 
jeater  himaelf,  when  the  insulted  maiden  extricated,  ere  the  parosjsm  waa 
well  over,  one  hand  from  the  folds  of  her  mantle,  and  bestowed  on  the  wag 
a  I  uff  t  wh'  h  made  him  reel  fully  his  own  length  from  die  pardoner,  and 
h  a  ackn  w  edge  the  favour  by  instant  prostration. 

ho  one  p  es  a  jester  overcome  in  his  vocation,  and  the  clown  met  with 
I      e    yn  p    by,  when,  rising  from  the  ground,  and  whimpering  forth  bis 

mp  a  nls  f  tarah  treatment,  he  invoked  the  assistance  and  sympathy  of 
th  a  d  n  But  tho  Chamberlain,  feeling  his  own  dignity  insulted, 
o  d  d  wo  of  his  halberdiers  to  bring  tbo'culprit  before  him.  when  these 
ofl  a  ]  s  ns  first  approached  the  virago,  she  threw  herself  into  an  attitude 
ot  firm  defiance,  as  if  determined  to  resist  their  authority;  and  from  the 
sample  of  strength  and  spirit  which  she  had  already  displayed,  they  showed 
no  alacrity  at  osecuting  their  commission.  But  on  hklf  a  minute's  reflec- 
tion, the  damsel  changed  totally  her  attitude  and  manner,  folded  her  cloak 
around  her  arms  in  modest  and  maiden-like  fashion,  and  walked  of  her  own 
accord  to  the  presence  of  the  great  man,  followed  and  guarded  by  the  two 
manful  satellites.  As  she  moved  across  the  vacant  space,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  she  st*>od  at  the  footatoolof  the  Doclor'ajudgmentieat,  the  maiden 
discovered  that  lightness  andelasticity  of  step,  and  natural  grace  of  manner, 
which  connoiaaeurs  in  female  beauty  know  to  bo  seldom  divided  from 
it.  Moreover,  her  neat  russet-coloured  jacket,  and  shorl  petticoat  of  the 
same  colour,  displayed  a  handsome  form  and  a  pretty  leg.  Her  features 
were  concealed  by  the  screen ;  but  the  Doctor,  whoae  gravity  did  not  pre- 
vent his  pretensions  to  be  a  connoisseur  of  the  school  we  have  hinted  at,  saw 
enough  to  judge  favourably  of  the  piece  by  the  sample. 

He  began,  however,  with  conaiderable  austerity  of  manner. — "And  how 
now,  saucy  quean  I"  said  the  medical  man  of  office ;  "  what  have  you  to  say 
why  I  should  not  order  jou  to  be  ducked  in  the  loch,  for  lifting  your  hand 
to  (he  man  in  my  presence  t" 

"Marry,"  replied  the  culprit,  "because  I  judge  that  your  honour  will  not 
think  the  cold  bath  necessary  for  my  complaints." 

"A  pestilent  jade,"  said  the  Doctor,  whispering  to  Roland  Graeme;  "and 
I'll  warrant  her  a  good  one — her  voice  is  as  sweet  as  sirup. — But,  my  pretty 
maiden,"  said  he,  "you  show  ua  wonderful  little  of  that  countenance  of 
yours  —  be  pleased  to  throw  aside  your  muffler." 

"  I  trust  your  honour  will  excuse  me  till  we  are  more  private,"  answered 
the  maiden ;  "  for  I  have  acquaintance,  and  I  should  like  ill  to  be  known  in 
the  coimtry  as  the  poor  girl  whom  that  scurvy  knave  put  hia  jeat  upon." 

"Fear  nothing  for  thy  good  name,  my  sweet  little  modicum  of  candied 
manna,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  for  I  protest  to  you,  aa  I  am  Chamberlain  of 
loohleven,  Kinross,  and  so  forth,  that  the  chaste  Susanna  herself  could  not 
have  snufied  that  elixir  without  sternutation,  being  in  truth  a  curious  dis- 
tillation of  rectified  acetum,  or  vinegar  of  the  sun,  prepared  by  mine  own 
hands  —  Wherefore,  aa  thou  sayest  thouvFilt  come  to  me  in  private,  and 
express  thy  contrition  for  the  offence  whereof  thou  bast  been  guilty,  I  com- 
mand that  all  for  the  present  go  forward  as  if  no  such  interruption  of  the 
prescribed  course  had  taken  place." 

The  damsel  curtsied  and  tripped  back  to  her  place.  .The  play  proceeded, 
but  it  no  longer  attracted  the  attention  of  Roland  Grame. 

The  voice,  the  figure,  and  what  the  veil  permitted  to  be  seen  of  the  neck 
and  tresses  of  the  village  damsel,  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
Catherine  Seyton,  that  he  felt  like  one  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  a  chang(>- 
ful  and  stupifying  dream.  The  memorable  scene  of  the  hostelrie  rushed  on 
his  recollection,  with  all  its  doubtful  and  marvellous  circumstances.     Were 
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the  tales  of  enchantment  which  he  had  read  in  romances  realized  in  this 
estraordinary   girl?     Could   ahe   transport   herself  from  the   walled   and 

fuardod  CaBtle  of  Lochleven,  moated  with  its  broad  lake,  {towards  which 
e  cast  back  a  look  as  if  to  ascertain  it  was  still  in  existence,)  and  watched 
with  such  scrupulous  care  as  the  safety  of  a  nation  demanded  ?— Could  she 
surmount  all  these  obstacles,  and  make  such  careless  and  dangerous  use  of 
lier  liberty,  as  to  eng^  herself  publicly  in  a  quarrel  in  a  village  fair? 
iioland  was  unahle  to  determine  whether  the  exertions  which  it  must  have 


It  her  to  gain  her  freedom,  or  the  use  to  which  she  had  put  it,  rendered 
her  the  most  unaccountable  creature. 

Lost  in  these  meditations,  he  kept  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  subject  of  them ; 
and  in  every  casual  motion,  discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered,  some- 
thing which  reminded  him  still  more  strongly  of  Catherine  Seyton.  It 
occurred  to  him  mote  than  once,  indeed,  that  lie  might  be  deceiving  him- 
self by  exaggerating  some  casual  likeness  in1«  absolute  identity.  But  then 
the  meeting  at  the  hoatelrie  of  Saint  Michoel's  returned  to  his  mind,  and  it 
seemed  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that^  under  such  various  circum- 
stances, mere  imagination  should  twice  have  found  opportunity  to  play  him 
the  selfsame  trick.  This  time,  however,  he  determined  to  have  his  doubts 
resolved,  and  for  this  purpose  ho  sate  during  the  rest  of  the  play  like  a  grey- 
hound in  the  slip,  ready  to  spring  upon  the  hare  the  instant  that  she  was 
started.  The  damsel,  whom  he  watched  attentively  lest  she  should  esenpo 
in  the  crowd  when  the  spectacle  was  closed,  sate  as  if  perfectly  unconscious 
that  she  was  observed.  But  the  worthy  Doctor  marked  the  direction  of  his 
eyes,  and  magnanimously  suppressed  his  own  inclination  to  become  the 
Theseus  to  this  HippolyCa,  in  deference  lo  the  rights  of  hospitality,  which 
enjoined  him  to  forbear  int«rferenco  with  the  pleasurable  pursuits  of  his 
young  friend,  Hepassod  one  or  two  formal  gibes  upon  the  fixed  attention 
which  the  p^e  paid  to  the  unknown,  and  upon  his  own  jealousy ;  adding, 
however,  that  if  both  were  to  be  presented  to  the  patient  at  once,  ho  had 
little  doubt  she  would  think  the  younger  man  the  sounder  prescription. 
"I  fear  me,"  he  added,  "we  shall  have  no  news  of  the  knave  Auchtermuchty 
for  some  time,  since  the  vermin  whom  I  sent  after  him  seem  to  have  proved 
corbie-messengers.  So  you  have  an  hour  or  two  on  your  hands.  Master 
Page ;  and  as  the  minstrels  are  beginning  to  strike  up,  now  the  play  is 
ended,  why,  an  you  incline  for  a  dance,  yonder  is  the  green,  and  there  sits 
your  partner  —  I  trust  you  will  hold  rae  perfect  in  my  diagnostics,  since  I 
see  with  half  an  eye  what  disease  you  are  sick  of,  and  have  administered  a 
pleasing  remedy. 

The  paffo  hardly  heard  the  end  of  the  learned  adage,  or  the  charge  which 
the  Chamberlain  gave  him  H)  be  within  reach,  in  case  of  the  wains  arriving 
suddenly,  and  sooner  than  expected  — so  eager  he  was  at  once  to  shake 
himself  free  of  his  learned  associate,  and  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  regarding 
the  unknown  damsel.  Yet  in  the  haste  with  which  he  made  towards  her 
he  fonnd  time  to  reflect^  that,  in  order  to  sccuro  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  her  in  private,  he  must  not  alarm  her  at  first  accosting  her. 
He  therefore  composed  his  manner  and  gait,  and  advancing  with  becoming 
self-confidence  before  three  or  four  country-fellows  who  were  intent  on  the 
same  design,  but  knew  not  so  well  how  lo  put  their  request  into  shape,  he 
acquainted  her  that  he,  as  the  deputy  of  the  venerable  Chamberlain, 
requested  the  honour  of  her  hand  as  a  partner, 

"  The  venerable  Chamberlain."  said  the   damsel   frankly,  reaching  the 

Sage  her  hand,  "does  very  well  to  exercise  this  part  of  his  privilege  by 
eputy;  and  I  suppose  the  lams  of  the  revels  leave  me  no  choice  but  lo 
accept  of  his  faithful  delegate." 

"  Provided,  fair  damsel,"  said  the  page,  "  his  choice  of  a  delegate  is  not 
altogether  distasteful  to  you." 
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"  Of  that,  fair  Bir,"  replied  the  maiden,  "  I  will  tell  jou  more  when  we 
have  danced  the  first  measure." 

Catherine  Sejton  had  admirable  skill  in  gestio  lore,  and  was  sometimea 
called  on  to  dance  for  the  amusement  of  her  royal  mistress.  Koland  Grieme 
had  often  heen  a  spectator  of  her  skill,  and  sometimes,  at  the  Queen's  com- 
mand, Catherine's  partner  on  such  occasions.  IIo  was,  therefore,  perfectly 
acquainted  with  Catherine's  mode  of  dancing ;  and  obaerred  that  his  present 
partner,  in  grace,  in  agility,  in  quickness  ofear,  and  precision  of  execution, 
exactly  resembled  her,  save  that  the  Scottish  jig,  which  he  now  danced  with 
her,  required  a  more, violent  and  rapid  motion,  and  more  rnstic  agility,  than 
the  stately  parens,  lavoltas,  and  courantoes,  which  he  had  seen  her  execute 
in  the  chamber  of  Queen  Mary.  The  active  duties  of  the  dance  left  him 
little  time  fur  reflection,  and  none  for  conversation  ;  but  when  their  pas  de 
deux  was  finished,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  villagers,  who  had  seldom 
witnessed  such  an  exhibition,  he  took  an  opportunity,  when  they  yielded 
up  the  green  to  another  couple,  to  use  the  privilege  of  a  partner  and  enter 
into  conversation  with  the  mysterious  maiden,  whom  he  still  held  by  the 

"Fair  partner,  may  I  not  crave  the  name  of  her  who  has  graced  me 
thus  far  r 
"  You  may,"  s^d  the  maiden ;  "  but  it  is  a  question  whether  I  shall 

"  And  wliy !"  asked  Roland. 

"Because  nobody  gives  anything  for  nothing- — OMd  you  can  tell  me 
nothing  in  return  which  I  care  to  hoar," 

"  Could  I  not  tell  you  my  name  and  lineage,  in  exchange  for  yours  1" 
returned  Roland. 

"  answered  the  maiden,  "for  you  know  little  of  either." 


"  How!"  said  the  page,  somewhat  angrily. 
"  Wrath  you  not  for  the  matter,"  said  the  d 
nstaut  that  I  know  more  of  you  than  you  do  of  yourself." 


"  Wrath  you  not  for  the  matter,"  said  the  damsel ;  "  I  will  show  you  in 


"  Indeed,"  answered  Greeme ;  "  for  whom  then  do  you  take  me  ?" 

"  For  the  wild  falcon,"  answered  she,  "  whom  a  dog  brought  in  his  mouth 
to  a  certain  castle,  when  he  was  but  an  unfledged  eyas  —  for  the  hawk 
whom  men  dare  not  fly,  lest  he  should  check  at  game,  and  pounce  on  carrion 
—  whom  folk  must  keep  hooded  til!  he  has  the  proper  light  of  his  eyes,  and 
can  discover  good  from  evil." 

"Well  —  belt  BO,"  replied  Roland  Grseme;  "I  guess  at  a  part  of  your 
parable,  fair  mistress  mme  —  and  perhaps  I  know  as  much  of  you  as  you 
do  of  me,  and  can  well  dispense  with  the  information  which  you  are  so  oig- 
gard  in  giving," 

"  Prove  that,"  said  the  maiden,  "  and  I  will  give  you  credit  for  more  pene- 
tration than  I  judged  you  to  be  gifted  withal.' 

"  It  shall  be  proved  instantly,"  said  Roland  Greeme.  "  The  first  letter  of 
your  name  is  S,  and  the  last  N." 

"  Admirable,"  said  his  partner,  "  guess  on." 

"  It  pleases  you  to-day,"  continued  Roland,  "  t-o  wear  the  snood  and 
kirtle,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  seen  to-morrow  in  hat  and  feather,  hose 
and  doublet." 

"  In  the  clout  I  in  the  clout !  you  have  hit  the  very  white,"  said  the  damsel, 
suppressing  a  great  inclination  to  laugh. 

."  You  can  Switch  men's  eyes  out  of  their  beads,  as  well  as  the  heart  out 
of  their  bosoms." 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  and  tender  tone,  which,  to  Roland's 
groat  mortification,  and  somewhat  to  his  displeasure,  was  so  far  from  allay- 
ing, that  it  greatly  increased,  his  partner's  disposition  to  laughter.  She 
could  SCMCC  liompose  herself  while  she  replied,  "If  you  had  thought  my 
hand  soTorraidablc,"  extricn;liig  it  from  his  hold,  "  you  would  not  have 
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grasped  it  so  hard ;  but  I  perceive  jou  know  me  bo  fully,  that  there  i?  no 
occasion  to  show  jou  my  face." 

"  Fair  Catherioe,"  said  the  page,  "  he  were  unworthy  ever  to  have  seen 
you.  far  less  to  have  dwelt  so  long  in  the  same  Bervice,  and  under  the  samo 
roof  Tvith  you,  who  ooald  mistake  your  air,  jour  gesture,  your  step  in.  walk- 
ing or  in  dancing,  the  turn  of  your  neck,  the  symmetry  of  your  form  — 
none  could  he  so  doll  as  not  to  recognize  you  hy  so  many  proofs ;  but  for 
me,  I  could  swear  eyeu  to  that  tress  of  hair  that  escapes  from  under  your 
muffler." 

"  And  to  the  ikce,  of  course,  which  that  muffler  covers,"  said  the  maiden, . 
removing  her  veil,  and  in  an  instant  endeavouring  to  replace  it.  She  showed 
the  features  of  Catherine;  but  an  unusual  degree  of  petulant  impatience 
inflamed  them,  when,  from  some  awkwardness  in  her  management  of  the 
muffler,  she  was  unable  again  to  adjust  it  with  that  dexterity  which  was  a 
principal  accomplishment  of  the  coquettes  of  tha  time. 

"  The  fiend  rive  the  rag  to  tatf«rs  1"  said  the  damsel,  as  the  veil  flattered 
about  her  shoulders,  with  an  accent  so  earnest  and  decided,  that  it  made  the 

Eage  start.  He  looked  again  at  the  damsel's  face,  but  the  information  which 
is  eyes  received,  was  to  the  same  purport  as  before.  He  assisted  her  to 
adjust  her  muffler,  and  both  were  for  an  instant  silent.  The  damsel  spoke 
first,  for  Roland  Gtrseme  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  at  the  contrarieties 
which  Catherine  Seyton  seemed  to  include  in  her  person  and  character. 

"  You  are  surprised,"  said  the  damsel  t*  him,  "  at  what  you  see  and  hear 
—  But  the  times  which  make  females  men,  are  least  of  all  fitted  for  men  to 
become  women;  yet  you  yourself  are  in  dao^r  of  such  a  change." 

"I  in  danger  of  becoming  efieminatel"  said  the  page. 

"  Tes,  you,  for  all  the  boldness  of  your  reply,"  said  tie  damsel.  "  When 
you  should  hold  fast  your  religion,  because  it  is  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
rebels,  traitors,  and  heretics,  you  let  it  glide  out  of  your  breast  like  water 
grasped  in  the  hand.  If  you  are  driven  from  the  faith  of  your  fathers  from 
leai  of  a  traitor,  is  not  that  womanish? — ^  If  you  are  cajoled  by  the  cunning 
arguments  of  a  trumpeter  of  heresy,  or  thepraises  of  a  puritanic  old  woman, 
is  not  that  womanish  ?  — If  you  are  iDribedhy  the  hope  of  spoil  and  prefer- 
ment, is  not  that  womanish  ?  —  And  when  you  wonder  at  my  venting  a 
threat  or  an  esecration,  should  you  not  wonder  at  yourself,  who,  pretending 
to  a  genUe  name  and  aspiring  to  knighthood,  can  be  at  the  same  time 
cowardly,  silly,  and  self-interested !" 

"I  would  that  a  man  would  bring  such  a  charge,"  said  the  page;  "he 
should  see,  ere  his  life  was  a  minute  older,  whether  he  had  cause  to  term 
me  coward  or  no." 

"  Beware  of  such  big  words,"  answered  the  maiden ;  "  you  said  but  anon 
that  I  sometimes  wear  hose  and  doublet." 

"  But  remain  still  Catharine  Seyton,  wear  what  you  list,"  said  the  page, 
endeavouring  again  to  possess  himself  of  her  hand. 

"You  indeed  are  pleased  to  call  me  so,"  replied  the  maiden,  evading  his 
iiilention,  "bat  I  have  many  other  names  besides." 

"  And  will  you  not  reply  to  that,"  said  the  page,  "  by  which  yon  are  dis- 
tinguished beyond  every  other  maiden  in  Scotland  ?" 

The  damsel,  unallured  by  his  priuses,  still  kept  aloof,  and  sung  with 
gaiety  a  verse  from  an  old  baDad, 

'Wilful  Willi"  exclaimed  the  page,  impatiently;  "say  rather  Will  o' 
the  Wisp — Jack  with  the  Lantern  —  for  never  was  such  a  deceitful  or  wan- 
daring  meteor !" 

"■if  I  be  such," replied  the  maiden,  "  I  aak  no  fools  to  follow  me*-If  they 
dij  so,  it  is  at  tlieir  own  pleasure,  and  mast  be  on  their  own  proper  peril." 
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"  Nay,  but,  clearest  Cntherine,"  said  lloliind  GrjEmo,  "  Ije  for  ono  instnnt 

"  If  you  will  call  mo  your  dearest  Cnthorino,  ivlicn  I  linve  given  yoii  bo 
many  namoa  to  choose  upon,"  replied  the  damsel,  "  I  would  ask  you  lioiv, 
supposing  me  for  two  or  three  hours  of  my  life  escaped  from  yonder  toiver, 
you  have  the  cruelty  to  ask  me  to  Ire  serious  during  the  only  merry  moments 
I  have  seen  perhaps  for  months!" 

"Ay,  but,  fair  Catherine,  there  aro  moments  of  deep  and  true  feeling, 
■which  are  worth  ten,  thousand  years  of  the  liveliest  mirth ;  and  such  was 
that  of  yesterday,  when  you  so  nearly " 

"  So  nearly  vihat?"  demanded  the  damsel,  hastily. 

"  When  you  approached  your  lips  so  near  to  the  sign  you  had  traced  on 
my  forehead," 

"  Mother  of  Heaven !"  exclaimed  she,  in  a  yet  fiercer  tone,  and  with  a 
more  masculine  manner  than  she  had  yet  exhibited,  —  "Catherine  Scyton 
approach  her  lips  to  a  man's  brow,  and  thou  that  man ! — vassal,  thou  liest !" 

The  page  stood  astonished ;  but,  conceiving  he  had  alarmed  tho  damsel's 
delicacy  by  alluding  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  moment,  and  tho  manner  in 
which  she  had  espressed  it,  he  endeavoured  to  falter  forth  an  apology.  Ilia 
esouBcs,  though  he  was  unable  to  give  them  anyregular  shape,  wore  accepted 
by  his  companion,  who  had  indeed  suppressed  her  indignation  after  its  first 
explosion  —  "  Speak  no  more  on't,"  she  said.  "  And  now  let  us  part ;  our 
conversation  may  attract  more  notice  than  is  convenient  for  either  of  us." 

■'  Nay,  but  allow  me  at  least  to  follow  you  to  some  sequestered  place." 

"  You  dare  not,"  replied  the  maiden. 

"  How,"  said  the  youth,  "  dare  not !  where  is  it  you  dare  go,  where  I  dare 
not  follow?" 

"  You  fear  a  "Will  o'  the  Wisp,"  said  the  damsel ;  "  how  would  you  face  a 
fiery  dragon,  with  an  enchantress  mounted  on  its  back  t" 

"Like  Sir  Eger,  Sir  Grime,  or  Sir  Greysteil,"  said  tho  page;  "but  bo 
there  such  toys  to  be  seen  here?" 

"I  go  to  Mother  Kicnoven's,"  answered  the  maid;  "and  she  is  witch 
enough  to  rein  the  homed  devil,  with  a  red  silk  thread  for  a  bridle,  and  a 
rowan-tree  switch  for  a  whip." 

"  I  will  follow  you,"  said  the  page, 

"  Let  it  be  at  some  distance,"  said  the  maiden. 

And  wrapping  her  mantle  round  her  with  more  success  than  on  her 
former  attempt,  she  mingled  with  the  throng,  and  walked  towards  tho 
village,  heedfully  followed  by  Roland  Orjenie  at  some  distance,  and  under 
every  precaution  which  ho  could  use  to  prevent  his  purpose  from  being 
observed. 


Clmpltt  l|i  Cmiutii- 


At  the  entrance  of  the  principal,  or  indeed,  so  to  speak,  the  only  street 
in  Kinross,  the  damsel,  whose  steps  were  pursued  by  Roland  Grteme,  cast 
ft  glance  behind  her,  as  if  to  be  certain  he  had  not  lost  trace  of  her  and 
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then  plunged  down  a  very  narrow  lane  which  ran  hetwixt  two  rows  of  poor 
and  ruinous  cottages.  She  paused  for  a  second  nt  tlie  door  of  one  of  those 
miBerahle  tenements,  again  cast  her  eye  up  the  lane  towards  Roland,  then 
lifted  the  latch,  opened  the  door,  and  disappeared  from  his  tibw. 

With  wbateyer  haste  the  page  followed  her  eiample,  the  difficulty  which 
he  found  in  discovering  the  trick  of  the  latch,  which  did  not  work  quite 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  pushing  open  the  door,  whidi  did  not  yield  to 
his  first  effort,  delayed  for  a  minute  or  two  his  entrance  into  the  cottafio. 
A  dark  and  smoky  passage  led,  as  usual,  hctwist  the'  exterior  wall  of  the 
house,  and  the  kalian,  or  clay  wall,  which  serred  as  a  petition  betwixt  it 
and  the  interior.  At  the  end  of  this  passage,  and  through  the  partition, 
was  a  door  leading  into  the  Ben,  or  inner  chamber  of  the  cottage,  and  when 
Roland  GrEerae's  hand  was  upon  the  latch  of  this  door,  a  female  voice  pro- 
nounced,  "Benedicttts  qui  venvit  in  nomine  Domini,  damnandus  qui  in  nomine 
immid."  On  entering  the  apartment,  he  peroeivod  the  figure  which  the 
chamberlain  had  pointed  out  to  him  as  Mother  Nicneven,  seated  beside  the 
lowly  hearth.  _  But  there  was  no  other  person  iq  the  room.  Roland  Grteme 
gazed  around  in  surprise  at  the  disappearance  of  Catherine  Sejton,  without 
paying  much  regard  to  the  supposed  sorceress,  until  she  attracted  and 
riveted  his  regard  by  the  tone  in  which  she  asked  him  — "What  seekest 
thou  here  7" 

"  I  seek,"  said  the  page,  with  much  eraharrassment ;  "I  seek " 

But  his  answer  was  cut  short,  when  the  old  woman,  drawing  her  huge 
gray  eyebrows  sternly  Iflgethor,  with  a  frown  which  knitted  her  brow  into 
a  thousand  wrinkles,  arose,  and  erecting  horself  up  to  her  full  natural  size, 
lore  the  kerchief  from  her  head,  and  seizing  Roland  by  the  arm,  made  two 
strides  across  the  floor  of  the  apartment  to  a  small  window  through  which 
the  light  fell  fuU  on  her  face,  and  showed  the  natonished  youth  the  coun- 
tenance of  Magdalen  Grteme.— "  Yes,  Roland,"  she  said,  "  thine  eyes  deceive 
thee  not;  they  show  thee  truly  the  features  of  her  whom  thou  hast  thyself 
deceived,  whose  wine  thou  haat  turned  into  gall,  her  bread  of  joyfulness 
into  bitter  poison,  her  hope  into  the  blackest  despair  — it  ia  she  who  now 
demands  of  thee,  what  seekest  thou  here  ?— She  whose  heaviest  sin  towards 
Heaven  hath  been,  that  she  lovod  thee  even  better  than  the  weal  of  the 
whole  church,  and  could  not  without  reluctanee  surrender  thee  even  in  the 
cause  of  God  —  she  now  asks  you,  what  seekest  thou  hero!" 

While  she  spoke,  she  kept  her  broad  blaok  eye  riveted  on  the  youth's  face, 
with  the  expression  with  which  the  eagle  regards  his  prey  ere  he  tears  it  to 
pieces.  Roland  felt  himself  at  the  moment  incapable  either  of  reply  or 
evasion.  This  estraordinary  enthusiast  had  preserved  over  him  in  some 
measure  the  ascendency  which  she  had  acquired  during  his  childhood ;  and, 
besides,  he  knew  the  violence  of  her  passions  and  her  impatience  of  contra- 
diction, and  was  sensible  that  almost  any  reply  which  he  could  make,  was 
l!?*'^  ^  """''"'  ^^'^  '"*''  ^  ecstasy  of  rage.  lie  was  therefore  silent ;  and 
Magdalen  Graeme  proceeded  with  increasing  enthusiasm  in  her  apostrophe 
—"Once  more,  what  seek'st  thou,  false  boy? — seek'stthou  the  honour  then 
hast  renounced,  the  faith  thou  hast  abandoned,  the  hopes  thou  hast 
destroyed!  — Or  didst  thou  seek  me,  the  sole  protectress  of  thy  youth,  the 
oniy  parent  whom  thou  hast  known,  that  thou  mayest  trample  on  my  gray 
hairs,  even  as  thou  hast  already  trampled  on  the  best  wishes  of  my  heart!" 
"  Pardon  me,  mother,"  said  Roland  Grceme ;  "  but,  in  truth  and  reason,  I 
deserve  not  your  blame.  I  have  been  treated  amongst  you  — even  by 
yourself,  my  revered  parent,  as  well  as  by  others  — as  one  who  lacked  the 
common  attributes  of  free-will  and  human  reason,  or  was  at  least  deemed 
unfit  to  exercise  them.     A  land  of  enchantment  have  I  been  led  into,  and 

spells  have  been  cast  around  me^every  one  has  met  me  in  disguise every 

one  has  spoken  to  me  in  parables- 1  have  been  liko  one  who  walks  in  a 
weary  and  bewildering  dream ;  and  now  you  blame  mo  that  I  have  not  the 
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lenee,  and  judgment,  and  stendiness  of  &  waking,  and,  a.  disenchanted,  and 
a  reasonable  man,  who  knows  what  he  ia  doing,  and  wherefore  he  doea  it. 
If  one  must  walk  with  maaka  and  spectres,  who  waft  themselves  front  place 
to  place  as  it  were  in  yiaion  ratlier  than  reality,  it  might  shake  the  aoundest 
faith  and  turn  the  wisest  head.  I  songiit,  since  I  must  needs  avow  my  folly, 
the  same  Catherine  Seyton  with  whom  you  made  me  first  acquainted,  and 
whom  I  most  strangely  find  in  this  village  of  Kinross,  gayest  among  the 
recellers,  when  I  had  but  just  left  her  in  the  well-guarded  castle  of  Loch- 
leven,  the  sad  attendant  of  an  imprisoned  Queen — Isought  her,  and  in  her 
place  I  find  you,  ray  mother,  more  strangely  disguised  thaii  even  she  ia." 

"And  what  hadst  thou  to  do  with  Catherine  Sejton ?"  said  the  matron, 
sternly ;  "  is  this  a,  time  or  a  world  tij  follow  maidens,  or  io  dance  around  » 
Maypole  ?  When  the  trumpet  summons  every  true-hearted  Scotsman  around 
the  standard  of  the  true  sovereign,  shalt  thou  bo  found  loitering  in  a  lady's 
bower  !" 

"  No,  by  Heaven,  nor  imprisoned  in  the  rugged  walls  of  an  island  castle  I" 
answered  Roland  GrEeme :  "  I  would  the  blast  wore  to  sound  even  now, 
for  I  fear  that  nqfbing  less  loud  will  dispel  the  chimerical  visions  by  whicli 
I  am  surrounded." 

"Doubt  not  that  it  will  bo  winded,"  said  the  matron,  "and  that  so 
fearfully  loud,  that  Scotland  will  never  hear  the  like  until  the  last  and 
loudest  blast  of  alt  shall  announce  ti^mountain  and  to  valley  that  time  is  no 
more.  Meanwhile,  be  thou  but  brave  and  constant — Serve  God  and  honour 
thy  sovereign  —  Abide  by  thy  religion  —  I  cannot — 1  will  not — 1  dare  not 
ask  thee  the  truth  of  the  terrible  surmises  I  have  heard  touching  thy  falling 
away — perfect  not  that  accursed  sacrifice  —  and  yet,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
thou  mayest  be  what  I  have  hoped  for  the  son  of  my  dearest  hope  —  what 
say  I?  the  son  of  rniy  hope  — thou  shalt  be  the  hope  of  Scotland,  her  boast 
and  her  honour ! — Even  thy  wildest  and  most  foolish  wishes  may  perohanea 
be  fulfilled  — I  might  blush  to  mingle  meaner  motives  with  the  noble  guer- 
don I  hold  out  to  theo  — It  shames  me,  being  such  as  I  am,  to  mention  the 
idle  passions  of  youth,  save  with  contempt  and  the  purpose  of  censure. 
But  we  must  bribe  children  to  wholesome  medicine  by  the  offer  of  cates,  and 
youth  to  honourable  achievement  with  the  promise  of  pleasure.  Mark  me, 
therefore,  Koland.  The  love  of  Catherine  Seyton  will  follow  hua  oniv  who 
shall  achieve  the  freedom  of  her  mistress ;  and  believe,  it  may  be  one  day  in 
thine  own  power  to  be  that  happy  lover.  Cast,  therefore,  away  doubt  and 
fear,  and  prepare  to  do  what  reli^on  calls  for,  what  th^  country  demands 
of  thee,  what  thy  duty  as  a  subject  and  na  a  servant  alike  require  at  your 
hand  i  and  be  assured,  even  the  idlest  or  wildest  wishes  of  thy  heart  will  be 
most  readily  attained  by  following  the  call  of  thy  duty." 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  a  double  knock  was  heard  against  the  inner 
door.  The  matron  hastily  adjusting  her  muffler,  and  resuming  her  chair  by 
the  hearth,  demanded  who  was  there. 

"  &fci5  in  nomine  saticio,"  was  answered  from  witiout. 

"  Salmte  et  vos,"  answered  Magdalen  Grffime. 

And  a  man  entered  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  nobleman's  retdner,  wear- 
ing at  iiis  girdle  a  sword  and  buckler  —  "I  sought  you,"  said  he,  "my 
mother,  and  him  whom  I  see  with  you."  Then  addressing  himself  to  Koland 
Grteme,  he  said  to  him,  "Hast  thou  not  apactet  from  George  Douglas?" 

"  I  have,"  said  the  page,  suddenly  recollecting  that  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  in  the  morning,  "but  I  may  not  deliver  it  to  any  one 
without  some  token  that  they  have  a  right  to  ask  it." 

"  You  say  well,"  replied  the  serving-man,  and  whispered  into  his  ear, 
"The  packet  which  I  ask  is  tie  report  to  his  father  —  will  this  token 
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"  I  -will  retam  presently,"  e^d  the  Berving-man,  and  left  the  cottage, 

Boland  had  now  eufficientlj  recovered  his  surprise  to  a(!cost  his  relative  in 
turn,  and  request  to  know  the  reason  why  he  iouod  hor  in  so  precarious  a 
disguise,  and  a  place  so  dangerous  —  "  You  cannot  be  ignorant,"  he  said, 
"  of  the  hatred  that  the  Lady  of  LochleTen  bears  to  those  of  your-— that  is 
of  our  religion  —  ^our  present  disguise  lays  you  open  to  suspicion  of  a 
different  kind,  but  inferring  no  less  hazard ;  and  whether  as  a  Catholic,  or 
as  a  sorceress,  or  as  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate  Queen,  vou  are  in^iiqual 
danger,  if  apprehended  within  the  bounds  of  the  Douglas ;  and  in  the 
chamberlain  who  adrainislers  their  authority,  you  have,  for  his  own  reasons, 
tan  enemy,  and  a  bitter  one." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  matron,  her  eyes  kindling  with  triumph  ;  "  I  know 
that,  vain  of  his  school-«raft,  and  carnal  wisdom,  Luke  Lundin  views  with 
jealousy  and  hatred  the  blessings  which  the  saints  have  conferred  on  my 
prayers,  and  on  the  holy  relics,  before  the  touch,  nay,  before  the  bare 
presence  of  which,  disease  and  death  have  so  often  been  known  to  retreat. 
— I  know  he  would  rend  and  tear  jne;  but  there  is  a  chain  and  a  muzzle  on 
the  ban  dog  that  shall  restrain  his  fury,  and  the  Master' s.eervant  shall  not 
be  offended  by  him  until  the  Master's  work  is  wrought.  When  that  hour 
comes,  let  the  shadows  of  the  evening  descend  on  me  in  thunder  and  in 
tempest ;  the  time  shall  be  welcome  that  relieves  my  eyes  from  seeing  guilt, 
and  my  ears  from  listening  to  blnsphefcy.  Do  thou  but  be  constant  —  play 
thy  part  as  I  have  played  and  will  play  mine,  and  my  release  shall  be  like 
thai  of  a  blessed  martyr  whose  ascent  to  heaven  angels  hail  with  psalm  and 
song,  while  earth  pursues  him  with  hiss  and  with  execration." 

As  she  concluded,  the  sorving-man  again  entered  the  cottage,  and  said, 
"All  is  well !  the  time  holds  for  to-morrow  night." 

"What  time?  what  holds?"  exclaimed  Itoland  Gricmo ;  "I  trust  I  have 
given  the  Douglas's  packet  to  no  wrong " 

"  Content  youreeli,  young  man,"  answered  the  serving-man ;  "  thou  hast 
my  word  and  token." 

"I  know  not  if  the  token  he  right,"  said  the  page;  "and  I  care  not  much 
for  the  word  of  a  stranger." 

"  What,"  said  the  matron,  "  although  thou  mayest  have  given  a  packet 
delivered  to  thy  charge  by  one  of  the  Queen's  rebels  inl«  the  hand  of  a  loyal 
subject  —  there  were  no  great  mistake  in  that,  thou  hothrained  boy!" 

"  By  Saint  Andrew,  there  were  foul  mistake,  though,"  answered  Uie  page ; 
"it  is  the  very  spirit  of  my  duty,  in  this  first  stage  of  chivalry,  to  be  faith- 
ful to  my  trust ;  and  had  the  devil  given  me  a  message  to  discharge,  I  would 
not  (so  I  had  plighted  my  faith  to  the  contrary)  betray  his  counsel  to  an 
angel  of  light." 

"  Now,  by  the  love  I  once  bore  thee,"  said  the  matron,  "  I  could  slay  thee 
with  mine  own  band,  when  I  hear  tbco  talk  of  a  dearer  faith  being  due  to 
rebels  and  heretics,  than  thou  owest  to  thy  church  and  thy  prince !" 

"  Be  patienti  my  good  sister,"  said  the  serving-man ;  "  I  will  give  him 
such  reasons  as  shall  counterbalance  the  scruples  which  beset  him  —  tbe 
spirit  is  honourable,  though  now  it  may  be  mistimed  and  misplaced.  —  Fol- 
low me,  young  man." 

"  Ere  I  go  to  call  this  stranger  to  a  reckoning,"  said  the  page  to  the 
matron,  "  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  your  comfort  and  safety  ?" 

"  Nothing."  she  replied,  "  nothing,  save  what  will  lead  more  to  thine  own 
honour  ;  —  the  saints  who  have  protected  me  thus  far,  will  lend  me  succour 
as  I  need  it.  Tread  the  path  of  glory  that  is  before  thee,  and  only  think  of 
me  as  the  creature  on  earth  who  will  he  most  delighted  to  hear  of  thy  fame. 
—  Follow  the  stranger  —  he  hath  tidings  for  you  that  you  little  expect." 

The  stranger  remained  on  the  threshold  as  if  waiting  for  Roland,  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  him  put  himself  in  motion,  he  moved  on  before  at  a  quick 
pace.     Diving  still  deeper  down  the  lane,  Roland  perceived  that  it  was  uuw 
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bordered  by  bu'ldings  upon  the  one  side  only.  Mid  that  the  other  was  fenced, 
l)y  a  high  old  wnU,  over  which  some  trees  extended  their  hrnnchea.  Descend- 
ing a  good  jrny  farther,  tliey  came  to  a  araiill  door  in  tlie  wall.  Rolnnd'9 
guide  paused,  looked  around  un  instant  to  see  if  any  one  woro  within  sight, 
tlicfl  taking  a  kev  from  his  packet,  opened  the  door  and  entered,  making  a 
sign  to  Boiand  (Jrceme  to  follow  him.  lie  did  so,  and  the  stranger  locked 
the  door  carefully  on  the  inside.  During  this  opomtion  the  page  had  a 
moment  to  look  around,  and  perceived  that  he  ivas  in  a  small  orchard  very 
trimly  kept. 

Tho  stranger  led  him  through  an  alley  or  two,  shaded  by  trees  loaded 
with  summer-fruit,  into  a  pleached  arbour,  where,  taking  the  turf-seat  which 
was  on  the  one  side,  he  motioned  to  Roland  to  occupy  that  which  was  oppo- 
site to  him,  and,  after  a  momentary  silence,  opened  the  conversation  as 
follows ;  "  You  have  asked  a  better  warrant  than  the  word  of  a  mere  stran- 
ger, to  satisfy  you  that  I  have  the  authority  of  George  of  Douglas  for 
possessing  myse'lf  of  the  ■packet  intrusted  to  yonr  charge." 

"  It  is  precisely  the  point  on  which  I  demand  reckoning  of  you,"  said 
Roland.  "  I  fear  I  have  acted  hastily ;  if  so,  I  must  redeem  my  error  as  I 
best  may." 

"  You  hold  me  then  as  a  perfect  stranger !"  said  the  man.  "  Look  at  my 
face  more  attentively,  and  seeif  tlie  features  do  not  resemble  those  of  a  man 
much  known  to  you  formerly." 

Roland  gazed  attentively ;  hut  the  ideas  recalled  to  his  mind  were  so 
inconsistent  with  the  mean  and  servile  dress  of  the  person  before  him,  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  express  the  opinion  which  he  was  irresistibly  induced 

"  Yes,  my  son,"  said  the  stranger,  observing  his  embarrassraent,  "  you  do 
indeed  see  before  you  the  unfortunate  Father  Ambrosius,  who  once  accounted 
his  ministry  crowned  in  your  preservation  from  the  snares  of  heresy,  lint 
who  is  now  condemned  to  lament  thee  as  a  castaway  I" 

Roland  Greeme's  kindness  of  heart  was  at  least  equal  to  his  vivacity  of 
temper — he  could  not  liear  to  see  his  ancient  and  honoured  master  and 
spiritual  guide  in  a  situation  which  inferred  a  change  of  fortune  so  melan- 
choly, but  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  grasped  his  knees  and  wept  aloud. 

"  What  mean  these  tears,  my  son !"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  if  they  are  shed 
for  yonr  own  sins  and  follies,  surely  they  are  gracious  showers,  and  may 
avail  thee  much — but  weep  not,  if  they  fall  on  my  aoconnt.  You  indeed 
see  the  Superior  of  the  community  of  Saint  Mary's  in  the  dress  of  a  poor 
sworder,  who  gives  his  master  the  use  of  his  blade  and  buckler,  and,  if 
needful,  of  his  life,  for  a  coarse  livery  coat  and  four  marks  by  the  year. 
But  such  a  garb  suits  the  time,  and,  in  Che  period  of  the  church  militant, 
as  well  becomes  her  prelates,  as  staff,  mitro,  and  crosier,  in  the  days  of  the 
church's  triumph. 

"By  what  fate,"  said  the  page  —  "and  yet  why,"  added  he,  cheeking 
himself,  "need  I  ask?  Catherine  Seyton  in  some  sort  prepared  me  for 
this.    But  that  the  change  should  be  so  absolute — the  destruction  so  com- 

"  Tes,  my  son,"  said  the  Abbot  Ambrosius,  "  thine  own  eyes  beheld,  in 
my  unworthy  elevation  to  the  Abbot's  stall,  the  last  especial  act  of  holy 
solemnity  which  shall  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Saint  Moir's,  until  it  shall 
ploase  Heaven  to  turn  back  the  captivity  of  the  ohuroh.  For  the  present, 
the  shephei-d  is  smitten  —  ay,  well-nigh  to  the  earth  —  the  flock  are  scat- 
tered, and  the  shrines  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  pious  benefactors  to  the 
ohuroh,  are  given  to  the  owls  of  night,  and  the  satyrs  of  the  desert." 

"And  your  brother,  the  Knight  of  Avenel  —  could  he  do  nothing  for  your 
nrotection !" 

said 
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onemies.  I  could  not  grieve  at  it,  did  I  hope  it  miglit  estrange  him  from  his 
cause ;  but  I  know  the  soul  of  Salbert,  and  I  rather  fear  it  will  drive  bim 
to  prove  his  fidelity  to  their  unhappy  cause,  by  eome  deed  which  may  be  yet 
more  destructive  to  the  church,  and  more  offensive  to  Heaven.  Enough  of 
this ;  nnd  now  to  the  business  of  our  meeting. — I  trust  you  will  hold  it 
sufficient  if  I  pass  my  word  to  you  that  the  packet  of  which  you  were  lately 
the  hearer,  was  designed  for  my  hands  by  George  of  Douglas  1" 

"Then,"  said  the  page,  "is  George  of  Douglas " 

"  A  true  friend  to  his  Queen,  Roland ;  and  will  soon,  I  trust,  have  his 
eyes  opened  to  the  errors  of  his  (miscalled)  church." 

"  But  what  is  he  to  his  father,  and  what  to  the  I<ady  of  lochleven,  who 
has  been  as  a  mother  to  him  V  said  the  page  impatiently. 

"  The  best  friend  to  both,  in  time  and  through  eternity,"  said  the  Abbot; 
"if  be  shall  prove  the  happy  instrument  for  redeeming  the  evil  they  have 
wrought,  and  are  still  working." 

"  Still,"  said  the  page,  "I  like  not  that  good  service  which  begins  in 
breach  of  trust." 

"I  blame  notthy  scruples,  my  son,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "butthe  time  which 
has  wrenched  asunder  the  alleeianoo  of  Christians  to  tho  church,  and  of 
subjects  to  their  king,  has  dissolVed  all  the  lesser  bonds  of  society  ^  and,  in 
such  days,  mere  human  tics  must  no  more  restrain  our  progress,  than  the 
brambles  and  briers  which  oatoh  hold  of  his  garments,  should  delay  the 
path  of  a  pilgrim  who  travels  to  pay  his  vows." 

"But,  mylither," — said  the  youth,  and  then  stopt  short  in  a  hesitating 

"  Speak  on,  my  son,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  speak  without  fear." 

"  Let  me  not  offend  you  then,"  sisid  Roland,  "  when  I  say,  that  it  is  even 
this  which  our  adversaries  charge  against  us;  when  the^  say  that,  shaping 
the  means  according  to  the  end,  we  are  willing  to  commit  great  moral  evil 
in  order  that  wo  may  work  out  eventual  good. ' 

"The  heretics  have  played  their  usual  arts  on  you,  my  son,"  said  the 
Abbot ;  "  they  would  willingly  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  acting  wisely  and 
secretly,  though  their  possession  of  superior  force  forbids  our  contending 
with  them  on  terms  of  equality.  They  have  reduced  us  to  a  state  of 
exhausted  weakness,  and  now  would  fain  proscribe  the  means  by  which 
weakness,  through  all  the  range  of  nature,  supplies  the  lack  of  strength  nnd 
defends  itself  against  its  potent  enemies.  As  well  might  the  hound  say  to 
the  hare,  use  not  these  wily  turns  to  escape  me,  but  contend  with  me  in 
pitched  battle,  as  the  armed  and  powerful  heretic  demand  of  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed  Catholic  to  lay  aside  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  foy 
which  alone  they  may  again  hope  to  raise  up  the  Jems  1  m  wh    h  th  y 

weep,  and  which  it  is  their  duty  to  rebuild  —  But  m  f  th     h  re  f 

And  now,  my  son,  I  command  thee  on  thy  faith  to  t  11  truly  d  p  r- 
ticularly  what  has  chanced  to  thee  since  we  parted,  and  wh  t      th    p  t 

state  of  thy  conscience.     Thy  relation,  our  sister  Magd  1  w  f 

eieellent  gifts,  blessed  with  a  zeal  which  neither  d     bt  d     g  n 

quench;  butyet  itis  not  a  loal  altogether  according  to  k  1  dg  wh  f 
my  son,  I  would  willingly  bo  myself  thy  interrogator  d  thy  u  11 
in  those  days  of  darkness  and  stratagem." 

With  the  respect  which  ha  owed  to  his  first  instr  to  El  d  G  ■em 
went  rapidly  through  the  events  which  the  reader  is  a  q  t^  w  th  d 
while  he  disguised  not  from  the  prelate  the  impression  wh  b  h  d  b  n  ad 
on  his  mind  By  the  arguments  of  the  preacher  Henderson,  ho  accidentally 
and  almost  involuntarily  gave  his  Father  Confessor  to  understand  the 
infiuence  which  Catherine  Sejton  had  acquired  over  his  mind. 

"  It  is  with  joy  I  discover,  my  dearest  son,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "  that  I 
have  arrived  in  time  to  arrest  thee  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice  to  which 
thou  wort  approaching.     These   doubts  of  which  you  complain,  are  the 
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weeds  which  naturally  grow  up  in  a  strong  soil,  and  require  the  careful 
hiind  of  the  hiisbandman  to  eradicate  them.  Thou  must  study  a  little 
volume,  which  I  will  impart  to  thee  in  fitting  time,  in  which,  hj  Our  Lady's 
grace,  I  have  placed  in  somewhat  a  clearer  fight  than  heretofore,  the  points 
dobated  betwixt  us  and  these  heretics,  who  sow  among  the  wheat  the  same 
tares  which  were  formerly  privily^  mingled  with  the  good  seed  by  the  Albi- 
genaes  and  the  Lollards.  But  it  is  not  by  reason  alone  that  you  must  hope 
to  uonqucr  these  insinuations  of  the  enemy:  It  is  sometimca  by  timely 
realstaooe,  bat  oflener  bj  timely  flight.  You  must  shut  your  ears  against 
the  arguments  of  the  herosiarch,  when  circumstances  permit  jou  not  tfl 
withdraw  the  foot  from  his  company.  Anchor  your  thoughts  upon  the 
service  of  Our  Lady,  while  he  is  expending  in  rain  his  heretical  sophistry. 
Arc  you  unable  to  mainta,in  your  attention  on  heavenly  objects — think  rather 
on  thine  own  earthly  pleasures,  than  tempt  Providence  and  the  Saints  by 
giving  an  attentive  ear  to  the  erring  doctrine — ^think  of  thy  hawk,  thy 
hound,  thine  angling  rod,  thy  sword  and  buckler — think  even  of  Catherine 
Soyton,  rather  than  give  thy  soul  to  the  lessons  of  the  tempter.  Alas  I  my 
son,  believe  not  tha^  worn  out  with  woes,  and  bent  more  bj  affliction  than 
by  years,  I  have  forgotten  the  effect  of  beauty  over  the  heart  of  youth. 
Even  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  broken  by  thoughts  of  an  iraprisoned 
Queen,  a  distracted  kingdom,  a  church  laid  waste  and  ruinous,  come  other 
thoughts  than  these  suggest,  and  feelings  which  belonged  to  an  earlier  and 
happier  course  of  life.  Be  it  so — we  must  bear  our  load  as  we  may :  and 
not  in  vfiin  are  these  passions  implanted  in  our  breast,  since,  as  now  in  thy 
case,  they  may  come  in  aid  of  resolutions  founded  upon  higher  grounds. 
Yet  beware,  my  son — this  Catherine  Seyton  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  Scot- 
land's proudest,  as  well  as  most  worthy  barons ;  and  thy  state  may  not 
suffer  thee,  as  yet,  to  aspire  so  high.  But  thus  it  is — Heaven  works  its 
purposes  through  human  folly ;  and  Douglas's  ambitious  affection,  as  welt 
as  tnine,  shall  contribute  alike  to  the  desired  end." 

"  How,  my  father,"  said  the  page,  "  my  suspicions  are  then  true ! — Douglas 

"  He  does ;  and  with  a  love  as  much  misplaced  as  thine  own ;  but  beware 
of  hira — cross  him  not — thwart  him  not." 

"Let  him  not  cross  or  thwart  me,"  said  th 
him  an  inch  of  way,  had  he  in  his  body  the  si 
lived  since  the  time  of  the  Dark  Gray  Man."* 

"  Nay,  have  patience,  idle  boy,  and  reflect  that  your  suit  can  nevei"  inter- 
fere witli  his. — But  a  truce  with  these  vanities,  and  let  us  better  employ  the 
little  space  which  still  remains  id  us  to  spend  together.  To  thy  knees,  my 
son,  and  resume  the  long-interrupted  duty  of  confession,  that,  happen  what 
may,  the  hour  may  find  in  thee  a  faithful  Catholic,  relieved  from  the  gui!^ 
of  his  sins  by  authority  of  the  Holy  Church,  Could  I  but  tell  thee,  Koland, 
the  joy  with  which  I  see  theo  once  more  put  thy  knee  to  its  best  and  fittest 
Tise!  Quid  dieii,  mijilif" 

"  Culpaa  meas,"  answered  the  youth ;  and  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  he  confessed  and -received  absolution,  to  which  was  annexed 
the  condition  of  performing  certain  enjoined  penances. 

When  this  religious  ceremony  was  ended,  an  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a 
peasant  of  the  better  order,  approached  the  arbour,  and  greeted  the  Abbot. 
— "I  have  waited  the  conclusion  of  your  devotions,"  ho  said,  "to  tell  you 
the  youth  is  sought  after  by  the  chamberlain,  and  it  were  well  he  should 
appear  without  delay.  Holy  Saint  Francis,  if  the  halberdiers  were  to  seek, 
him  heve,they  might  sorely  wrong  my  garden-plot — they  are  in  office,  and 
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reek  not  where  they  tread,  wore  each  step  on  jessamine  and  clovegillj- 
flowera." 

"  Wb  will  speed  him  forth,  tny  brothoi","  said  the  Ahbot ;  "  but  alas !  is 
■it  possible  that  such  trifles  should  live  in  your  mind  at  a  crisis  bo  awful  as 
that  which  ia  now  impending!" 

"Reverend  father,''  answered  the  proprietor  of  the  garden,  for  such  he 
■was,  "how  oft  shall  I  pray  you  to  keep  your  high  counsel  for  high  mintis 
like  your  own  ?  What  have  jou  required  of  me,  that  I  have  not  granted 
nnresistingly,  though  with  an  aching  heart?" 

"  I  would  require  of  you  to  bo  yourself,  my  brother,"  said  the  Abbot 
Ambroaius ;  "  to  remember  what  you  were,  and  to  what  your  early  vowa 
have  bound  you." 

"  I  tell  thee.  Father  Ambroaius,"  replied  the  gardener,  "  the  patience  of 
the  beat  saint  that  ever  said  pater-noster,  would  be  exhausted  by  the  trials 
to  which  JOU  have  put  mine — What  I  have  been,  it  stills  not  to  apeak  at 

E resent — no  one  knows  better  than  yourself,  father,  what  I  renounced,  in 
opea  to  find  ease  and  c[uiet  during  the  remainder  of  my  days — and  no  one  bet- 
ter knows  how  my  retreat  hasteen  invaded,  my  fruit-trees  broken,  my  flower- 
beds trodden  down,  my  quiet  frightened  away,  and  my  very  sleep  driven 
from  mj  bed,  since  ever  this  poor  Queen,  God  bless  her,  hath  been  sent  to 
Lochleven. — I  blame  her  not ;  being  a  prisoner,  it  is  natural  she  should 
wish  to  get  out  from  so  vile  a  hold,  whore  there  ia  scarcely  any  place  eyeit 
for  a  tolerable  garden,  and  where  the  water-mists,  as  I  am  told,  blight  all 
the  early  blossoms — I  say,  I  cannot  blame  her  for  endeavouring  for  her 
freedom ;  but  why  I  should  be  drawn  into  the  scheme — why  my  harmless 
arbours,  that  I  planted  with  my  own  hands,  should  become  places  of  privy 
cons  piracy —why  my  little  quay,  which  I  built  for  my  own  fishing  boat, 
should  have  become  a  baven  for  secret  embarkations  —  in  short,  why  I 
should  be  dragged  into  matters  where  both  heading  and  hanging  are  like  to 
be  the  issue,  I  profess  to  you,  reverend  father,  I  am  totally  ignorant." 

"  My   brother,"   answered    the   Abbot,   "  you   are  wise,   and   ought  to 

"I  am  not  —  I  am  not  — I  am  not  wise,"  replied  the  horticulturist, 
pettishly,  and  stopping  his  ears  with  his  fingers — "  I  was  never  called  wise 
hut  when  men  wanted  to  engage  me  in  some  action  of  notorious  folly." 

"  But,  my  good  brother,"  said  the  Abbot 

'■  I  am  not  good  neither,"  said  the  peevish  gardener ;  "  I  am  neither  good 
nor  wise  —  Had  I  been  wise,  you  would  not  nave  been  admitted  here ;  and 
wore  I  good,  methinks  I  should  send  you  elsewhere  to  hatoh  plots  for 
destroying  the  quiet  of  the  country.  What  signifies  disputing  about  queen 
or  king,  when  men  may  sit  at  peace  —  aubambra  vitia  suif  and  so  would  I 
do,  after  the  precept  of  HoIy_  Writ,  were  I,  as  you  term  me,  wise  or  good. 
But  auch  as  I  am,  my  neck  is  in  the  yoke,  and  you  make  me  draw  what 
weight  you  list. — Follow  me,  youngster.  This  reverend  father,  who  makes 
in  his  jackman's  dress  nearly  as  reverend  a  figure  as  I  myself,  will  agree 
with  me  in  one  thing  at  least,  and  that  is,  that  you  have  been  long  enough 

"  Tollow  the  good  father,  Roland,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  and  remember  my 
words  — a  day  is  approaching  that  will  try  the  temper  of  all  true  Scotsmen 
— may  thy  heart  prove  faithful  as  the  ateel  of  thy  blade  I" 

The  page  bowed  in  silence,  and  they  parted;  the  gardener,  notwithatand- 
ing  his  advanced  age,  walking  on  before  him  very  briskly,  and  muttering  as 
he  went,  partly  to  himself,  partly  to  his  companion,  after  the  manner  of  old 
men  of  weakened  intellects  —  "When  I  was  great,"  thus  ran  his  maunder- 
ing, "and  had  my  mule  and  my  ambling  palfrey  at  command,  I  warrant 
Jou  I  could  have  as  well  flown  through  the  air  as  have  walked  at  this  pace, 
had  my  gout  and  my  rheumatica,  and  an  hundred  thines  besides,  that 
hung  fetters  on  my  heels;  and.now,  thanks  to  Our  Lady,  and  honest  labour. 
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I  em  walk  with  any  good  man  of  my_  age  in  tho  kingdom  of  Fife— I"?  upon 
it,  that  eiperienoB  should  bo  so  long  in  coming  !" 

Ab  he  was  thus  muttering,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  branch  of  a  pear-ti-ee 
which  drooped  down  for  want  of  support,  and  at  once  forgetting  hie  baste, 
the  old  man  stopped  and  set  Beriously  about  binding  it  uji.  Roland  Qrseme 
had  both  readiness,  neatness  of  hand,  and  good  nature  in  abundance;  he 
immediately  lent  his  aid,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  bough  waa  supported, 
and  tied  up  in  a  way  perfectly  satisfactory  to  tho  old  man,  who  looked  at  it 
with  great  complaisance.  "  They  are  bergaraots,"  ho  said,  "  and  if  jou  will 
come  ashore  in  autumn,  jou  shall  taste  Dfihera— the  like  are  not  in  Loch- 
leven  Castle  —  the  garden  there  is  a  poor  pinfold,  and  the  gardener,  Hu^h 
Houkham,  hath  littfe  skill  of  his  craft  — so  come  ashore.  Master  Page,  m 
autumn,  when  you  would  eat  pears.  But  what  am  I  thinking  of—  ere  that 
time  come,  they  may  have  given  thee  sour  pears  for  plums.  Take  an  old 
man's  adyioe,  youth,  one  who  hath  seen  many  days,  and  sat  in  higher 
places  than  thou  canst  hope  for  —  bend  thy  sword  into  a  pruning-hoofc,  and 
make  a  dibble  of  thy  dagger— thy  days  shall  be  the  longer,  and^thy  health 
the  better  for  il^  —  and  come  to  aid  me  in  my  garden,  and  I  will  teach  thee 
the  real  French  fashion  of  imping,  which  the  Southron  call  graffing.  Do 
this,  and  do  it  without  loss  of  time,  for  there  ia  a  whirlwind  coming  over 
the  land,  and  only  those  shall  escape  who  lie  too  much  beneath  the  storm  to 
have  their  boughs  broken  by  it." 

So  saying,  he  dismissed  Roland  Grseme,  through  a  different  door  from 
that  by  which  he  had  entered,  signed  a  cross,  and  prononnced  a  benedioito 
as  they  parted,  and  then,  still  muttering  to  himself,  retired  into  the  garden, 
and  locked  the  door  oa  the  inside. 


CjittptEi  tljE  Cuinitij-jgiiitli. 


Dismissed  from  the  old  man's  garden,  Roland  Grfeme  found  that  a  grassT 
paddock,  in  which  sauntered  two  cows,  the  property  of  the  gardener,  etilt 
separated  him  from  the  village.  He  paced  through  it,  lost  in  meditation 
upon  the  words  of  the  Abbot.  Father  Ambrosius  had,  with  success  enough, 
esorted  over  him  that  powerful  influence  which  the  guardians  and  instruc- 
tors of  our  childhood  possess  over  our  more  mature  youth.  And  yet,  when 
Roland  looked  back  upon  what  the  father  had  said,  he  could  not  but  suspect 
that  he  had  rather  sought  to  evade  entering  into  the  controversy  betwixt 
the  churches,  than  to  repel  the  objections  and  satisfy  the  doubts  which  the 
lectures  of  Henderson  had  eioited.  "  For  this  ho  had  no  time,"  said  the 
page  to  himself,  "  neither  have  I  now  calmness  and  learning  sufficient  to 
judge  upon  points  of  such  magnitude.  Besides,  it  were  base  to  quit  ray 
fiiitb  while  the  wind  of  fortune  sets  against  it,  unless  I  were  so  jilaced,  that 
my  conversion,  should  it  take  pla«e,  were  free  as  light  from  the  imputation 
of  solf-interest.  I  was  bred  a  Cattiolic  —  bred  in  the  feith  of  Bruce  and 
IVallaco  —  I  will  hold  that  faith  til!  time  and  reason  shall  convince  me  that 
it  errs.  I  will  serve  this  poor  Queen  as  a  subject  should  serve  an  imprisoned 
and  wronged  sovereign  —  they  who  placed  me  in  her  service  have  to  blame 
themselves — who  sent  me  hither,  a  gentleman  trained  in  the  paths  of  loyalty 
and  honour,  when  they  should  haif_, sought  out  some  truckling,  cogging, 
double-dealing  knave,  who  would  hiila^been  at  once  the  observant  page  of 
2t>2 
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the  Queen,  and  the  obsequioua  spy  of  her  enemies.  Since  I  must  chooTO 
betwixt  aiding  and  betrnying  her,  I  will  decide  as  becomes  her  servant  and 
her  subject;  but  Catherine  Sejton— Catherine  Sejton,  beloved  by  Douglas, 
and  holding  me  on  or  off  as  (he  intervals  of  her  leisure  or  caprice  wilj 
permit— how  shall  I  deal  with  the  coquette  ? — By  heaven,  when  I  nest  have 
an  opportunity,  she  shall  render  me  some  reason  for  her  conduct,  or  I  will 
break  with  her  for  ever  1" 

As  he  formed  this  doughty  resolution,  he  crossed  the  stile  which  led  out  of 
the  little  enclosure,  and  was  almost  immediately  greeted  by  Dr.  Luke  Lundin. 

"  Ha  I  my  most  excellent  young  friend,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  from  whence 
come  you?  —  but  I  note  the  place.  —  Yes,  neighbour  Blinkhoolie's  garden 
is  a  pleasant  rendezvous,  and  you  are  of  the  age  when  lads  look  after  a 
bonny  lass  with  one  eye,  and  a  dainty  plum  with  another.  But  hey  I  you 
look  subtriste  and  melancholic  —  I  fear  the  maiden  has  proved  cruel,  or  the 
plnms  unripe;  and  surely  I  think  neighbour  Blinkhoolie's  damsons  can 
scarcely  have  been  well  preserved  throughout  the  winter  —  ho  spares  the 
saccharine  juice  on  his  confecta.  But  courage,  man,  there  are  more  Kates 
in  Kinross ;  and  for  the  immature  fruit,  a  glass  of  my  double  distilled 
aqua  mirabUis — prohaiuTa  est." 

The  page  darted  an  ireful  rfanco  at  the  facetious  physician  ;  but  presently 
recollecting  that  the  name  Kate,  which  had  provoked  his  displeasure,  was 
probably  but  introduced  for  the  sake  of  alliteration,  he  suppressed  his 
wrath,  and  only  asked  if  the  wains  had  been  heard  of  7 

'>  Why,  I  have  been  seekjng  for  you  this  hour,  to  tell  you  that  the  stuff 
is  in  your  boat,  and  that  the  boat  waits  your  pleasure,  Auchtermuchty 
bad  only  fallen  into  company  with  an  idle  knave  like  himself,  and  a  stoup 
of  aquavit*  between  them.  Your  boatmen  lie  on  their  oars,  and  there  have 
already  been  made  two'wefts  from  the  warder's  turret  to  intimate  that  those 
IR  the  castle  are  impatient  for  your  return.  Yet  there  is  time  for  you  to 
take  a  slight  repast ;  and,  as  your  friend  and  physician,  I  hold  it  unfit  you 
should  face  the  watei^breeze  with  an  empty  stomach." 

Eoland  Graeme  had  nothing  for  it  hut  to  return,  with  such  cheer  as  he 
might,  to  the  place  where  his  boat  was  moored  on  the  beach,  and  resisted 
all  offer  of  refreshment,  although  the  Doctor  promised  that  he  should  pre- 
lude the  collation  with  a  gentle  appetiser  —  a  decoction  of  herbs,  gathered 
and  distilled  by  himself.  Indeed,  as  Roland  had  not  forgotten  the  contents 
of  his  morning  cup,  it  is  possible  that  the  recollection  induced  him  to  stand 
firm  in  his  refusal  of  all  food,  to  which  such  an  unpalatable  preface  was 
the _  preliminary.  As  they  passed  towards  the  boat,  (for  the  ceremonious 
politeness  of  the  worthy  Chamberlain  would  not  permit  the  page  to  go 
thither  without  attendance,)  Eoland  Grseme,  amidst  a  group  who  seemed  to 
be  assembled  around  a  party  of  wandering  musicians,  distinguished,  as  he 
thought,  the  dress  of  Catherine  Seyton,  lie  shook  himself  clear  from  his 
attendant,  and  at  one  spring  was  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  at  the  side 
of  the  damsel.  "  Catherine."  he  whispered,  "  is  it  well  for  yon  to  be  still 
here?  —  will  you  not  return  to  the  castle?" 

"To  the  devil  with  your  Catherines  and  your  castles!"  answered  the 
maiden,  snappishly ;  "  have  you  not  had  time  enough  already  to  get  rid  of 
your  follies?  Begone  1  I  desire  not  your  farther  company,  and  there  will 
be  danger  in  thrusting  it  upon  me." 

"Nay  —  but  if  there  be  danger,  fairest  Catherine,"  replied  Roland; 
"why  will  you  not  allow  me  to  stay  and  share  it  with  you?"^ 

"  Intruding  fool,"  said  the  maiden,  "  the  danger  is  all  on  thine  own  side 
— the  risk  in,  in  plain  terms,  that  I  strike  thee  on  the  mouth  with  the  hilt 
of  my  dagger,"  So  saying,  she  turned  haughtily  from  him,  and  moved 
through  the  crowd,  who  gave  way  in  some  astonishment  at'  the  masculine 
activity  with  which  she  forced  her  way  among  them. 

As  Roland,  though  much  irritated,  prepared  to  follow,  he  was  grappled 
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on  the  other  side  by  Doctor  Luke  LundiD,  who  reminded  him  of  the  loaded 
boat,  of  the  two  nefts,  or  eignnls  with  the  flag,  which  had  been  made  from 
the  towflp,  of  the  danger  of  the  cold  breeze  to  an  empty  etomaeh,  and  of 
the  vanity  of  spending  moie  time  upon  coy  wenches  and  sour  plums. 
Roland  was  thus,  in  a  manner,  dragged  back  to  hia  boat,  and  obliged  to 
lanch  her  forth  upon  hia  return  to  Loehleven  Castle. 

Tbat'liltle  voyage  was  speedily  accompliahed,  and  the  page  was  greeted 
at  the  landing-place  by  the  severe  and  caustic  welcome  of  old  Dryfesdale. 
"  So,  young  gallant,  you  are  come  at  last,  after  a  dela^  of  six  hours,  and 
After  two  signals  from  the  castle  1  But,  I  warrant,  some  idle  junketing  hath 
occupied  you  too  deeply  to  think  of  your  service  or  your  duty.  Where  is 
the  note  of  the  plate  and  household  stuff? — Pray  Heaven  it  hath  not  been 
diminished  under  the  aleeveleas  care  of  so  young  a  gad-about  1" 

"Diminished  under  my  care.  Sir  Steward!"  retorted  the  page  angrily; 
"  say  so  in  earnest,  and  by  Heaven  jour  gray  hair  shall  hardly  protect  your 
saucy  tongue  I" 

"  A  truce  with  your  swaggering,  young  esquire,"  returned  the  steward ; 
"  we  have  bolts  and  dungeons  for  brawlers.  Go  to  my  lady,  and  ewagcer 
before  her,  if  thou  darest— she  will  give  thee  proper  cause  of  offence,  for 
she  has  waited  for  thee  long  and  impatiently." 

"And  where  then  is  the  Lady  of  Lochleven?"  said  the  page;  "for  I  con- 
ceive it  is  of  her  thou  speakest." 

"Ay  —  of  whom  else  7"  replied  Diyfesdtle  ■  "or  who  besides  the  lady 
of  Lochleven  hath  a  ri>,ht  t       mm     d       th       asti   7 

"The  Lady  of  Loohl  thj  m   t  d  E  1    d  Gr^me;  "but 

mine  is  the  Queen  of  Sc  tl     d 

The  steward  looked    t  h  m  fi     dly  f  mm     t  w  th    n  ^r  in  which 

suspicion  and  dislike  w         II  1  d  b^  ft    t  t    n  of  contempt. 

"  The  bragging  cook-oh  k  h  aid  will  b  tr  h  m  elf  by  hia  rash 
crowing.     I  have  mark  d  thy    It      dm  inth      hplof  late  —  ay, 

and  your  changing  of  gl  t         1 1  m   w  th         rt       jdie  damsel,  who, 

like  thyself,  laughs  at  all  gravity  a  d  g    dn  Th  th    g    b     t 

you,  my  master,  which  hldblkdt  Btfy  wldknw 
whether  the  Lady  of  L    1 1  th  t    th      I  dy   h  th  ht  to      m 

mand  thy  service,  thou  wilt  fi  d  th        to     th  th    L  dy  M    y  te- 

Boland  hastened  thith       n  t     nw  11    g  t  p    f    m  th      11      t      d 

[ienetration  of  the  old  m  n   a  d  n         11    g  at  th        m     t  m       h  t  p 
iarity  could  have  oecas    n  d  tl     L  dy    f  L    hi  b      g       th    Q 

apartment  at  this  time  of  the  afternoon,  so  much  contrary  to  her  usual 
wont.  His  acuteness  instantly  penetrated  the  meaning.  "  She  wisheB,"  he 
concluded,  "to  see  the  meeting  betwixt  the  Queen  and  me  on  my  return, 
that  she  may  form  a  guess  whether  there  is  any  private  intelligence  or 
understanding  betwixt  us  —  I  must  be  guarded." 

With  this  resolution  he  entered  the  parlour,  where  the  Queen,  seated  in 
her  chair,  with  the  liidy  Fleming  leaning  upon  the  back  of  it,  had  already 
kopt  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  standing  in  her  presence  for  the  space  of  nearly 
an  hour,  to  the  manifest  increase  of  her  very  visible  bad  hnmour.  Koland 
Graeme,  on  entering  the  apartment,  made  a  deep  obeisance  to  the  Queen, 
and  another  to  the  Lady,  and  then  stood  still  as  if  to  await  their  farther 
question.  Speaking  almost  together,  the  Lady  Lochleven  aaid,  "  So,  young 
man,  you  are  returned  at  lengtli?" 

And  then  stopped  indignantly  short,  while  the  Queen  went  on  without 
rogardine  her — "Roland,  you  are  welcome  homo  to  us  —  you  have  proved 
the  true  dove  and  not  the  raven — Yet  I  am  sure  I  cooid  have  forgiven  you, 
if,  once  dismissed  from  this  water-circled  ark  of  ours,  you  had  never  again 
returned  to  ua.  I  trust  you  have  brought  back  an  olive-branch,  for  our 
kind  and  ivoithy  hostess  has  cliafod  herself  much  on  account  of  your  long 
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absence,  and  we  never  needed  more  some  symbol  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation." 

"I  grieve  I  should  have  been  detiuned,  madam,"  answered  tlie  page; 
"but  from  the  delaj  of  the  person  intrusted  with  the  matters  for  which  J 
was  sent,  I  did  not  receive  them  till  late  in  the  day," 

"  See  you  there  now,"  said  the  Queen  to  the  Lady  Lochleven ;  "  wo  could 
not  persuade  you,  oar  dearest  hoatesa,  that  your  housohold  goods  were  in 
all  safe  keeping  and  surety.  True  it  is,  that  we  can  excuse  your  aniiety, 
considering  that  these  august  apartments  are  so  scantily  furnished,  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  offer  you  even  the  relief  of  a  stool  during  the  long 
time  you  have  afforded  us  the  pleasure  of  your  society." 

"  The  will,  madam,"  said  the  lady,  "  the  will  to  offer  such  accommodation 
was  more  wanting  than  the  means." 

•"  Whatl"  said  the  Queen,  looking  round,  and  affecting  surprise,  "there 
are  then  stools  in  this  apartment  —  one,  two  —  no  less  than  four,  including 
the  broken  one — a  royal  garniture ! — We  observed  them  not — will  it  please 
your  ladyship  to  sitt 

"  No,  madam,  I  will  soon  relievo  you  of  my  presence,"  replied  the  Lady 
Loohleven;  "and  while  with  you,  my  aged  limbs  can  still  better  brook 
fatigue,  than  my  mind  stoop  to  accept  of  constrained  courtesy." 

"Nay,  Lady  of  Lochleven,  if  you  take  it  so  deeply,"  said  the  Queen, 
rising  and  motioning  to  her  own  vacant  chair,  "  I  would  rather  you  assumed 
my  seat — vou  are  not  the  first  of  your  family  who  has  done  so." 

The  Laay  of  Lochleven  curtsied  a  negative,  but  seemed  witli  much  diffi- 
culty to  suppress  the  angry  answer  which  rose  to  her  lips. 

During  tins  sharp  conversation,  the  page's  attention  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  entrance  of  Catherine  Seyton,  who  came  from  the 
inner  apartment,  in  the  usual  dress  in  which  she  attended  upon  the  Queen, 
and  with  nothing  in  her  manner  w^ich  marked  either  the  hurry  or  confu- 
sion incident  to  a  hasty  change  of  disguise,  or  the  conscious  fear  of  detection 
in  a  perilous  enterprise.  Koland  Grecmc  ventured  to  make  her  an  obeisance 
as  she  entered,  but  she  returned  it  with,  an  air  of  the  utmost  indifference, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  extremely  inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  stood  towards  each  other.  —  "  Surely,"  he  thought,  "she  cannot 
in  reason  expect  to  bully  me  out  of  the  belief  due  to  mine  own  eyes,  as  she 
tried  to  do  concerning  the  apparition  in  the  hostelry  of  Saint  Michael's  —  I 
will  try  if  I  cannot  make  her  feel  that  this  will  be  but  a  vain  task,  and  that 
oonfidence  in  me  is  the  wiser  and  safer  course  to  pursue." 

These  thoughts  had  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind,  when  the  Queen, 
having  finished  her  altercation  with  the  Lady  of  the  castle,  again  addressed 
him  —  "What  of  the  revels- at  Kinross,  Roland  Graame?  Methought  they 
■were  gay,  if  I  may  judge  from  some  faint  sounds  of  mirth  and  distant 
muaic,  which  found  their  way  so  far  as  these  grated  windows,  and  died 
when  they  entered  them,  as  all  that  is  mirthful  must  —  But  thou  lookeat  as 
sad  as  if  tJiou  hadst  come  from  a  conventicle  of  the  Huguenots!" 

"And  so  perchance  he  hath,  madam,"  replied  the  Lady  of  Loohleven,  at 
whom  this  side-shaft  wail  lanched.  "I  trust,  amid  yonder  idle  fooleries, 
there  wanted  not  some  pouring  forth  of  doctrine  to  a  better  purpose  than 
that  vain  mirth,  which,  biasing  and  vanishing  like  the  crackling  of  diy 
thorns,  leaves  to  the  fools  who  love  it  nothing  but  dust  and  ashes." 

"MaryFleming,"saidtheQueen,  turning  round  and  drawing  her  mantle 
about  her,  "  I  would  that  we  had  the  chimney-grate  supplied  with  a  fagot 
or  twckof  these  same  thorns  which  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  describes  so  "'eli. 
Mothinks  the  damp  air  from  the  lake,  which  stagnates  in  theso  vaulted 
rooms,  renders  them  deadly  cold." 

"  Your  Grace's  pleasure  shall  he  obeyed,"  said  the  Lady  of  lochleven ; 
"yet  may  I  presume  to  remind  you  that  we  are  now  in  summer?" 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  information,  my  good  lady,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  fur 
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prisoneta  better  leam  their  calender  from  the  mouth  of  thoir  jailor,  tlian 
frora  anj  chango  they  themselves  feel  in  the  seasonB.  —  Onco  more,  Roland 
Grfeme,  what  of  the  revels !" 

"They  were  gav,  madam,"  said  the  page,  "hut  of  the  usual  sort,  and 
little  -wottli  your  flighnesa's  ear." 

"  Oh,  yoa  know  not,"  said  the  Queen,  "  how  very  indulgent  niy  ear  has 
■become  to  all  that  speaks  of  freedom  and  the  pleasures  of  the  free.  Me- 
thinks  I  would  rather  have  seen  the  gay  villagers  dance  their  ring  round 
the  Maypole,  than  have  witnessed  the  most  stately  masques  within  the  pre- 
oinuts  of  a  palace.  The  absence  of  stone-wall  —  the  sense  that  the  green 
turf  is  under  the  foot  which  may  tread  it  free  and  unrestrained,  is  worth  all 
that  art  or  splendour  can  add  to  more  courtly  revels." 

"I  trust,  said  the  Lady  Loohleven,  addressing  the  page  in  her  turn, 
"  there  were  amongst  these  follies  none  of  the  riots  or  disturbances  to  which 
they  so  naturally  lead?" 

Koland  gave  a  slight  glance  to  Catherine  Seyton,  as  if  to  bespeak  her  at- 
tention, as  he  replied, — "  I  witnessed  no  offence,  madam,  worthy  of  marking 
—  none  indeed  of  any  kind,  save  that  a  bold  damsel  made  her  hand  some- 
what too  familiar  with  the  cheek  of  a  plajer-man,  and  ran  some  hazard  of 
being  ducked  in  the  lake." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  ho  oast  a  hasty  glance  at  Catherine ;  but  she 
sustained,  with  the  utmost  serenity  of  manner  and  countenance,  the  hint 
which  he  had  deemed  could  not  have  been  thrown  out  before  her  without 
exciting  some  fear  and  confusion. 

"  I  will  cumber  your  Grace  no  longer  with  my  presence,"  said  the  Lady 
Loehlaven,  *'  unless  you  have  aught  to  command  me." 

"  Nought,  our  good  hostess,"  answered  the  Queen,  "  unless  it  be  to  pray 
yoa,  liiat  on  another  occasion  you  deem  it  not  needful  to  postpone  your 
better  employment  to  wait  so  long  upon  us." 

"May  It  please  you,"  added  the  Lady  Lochleven,  "to  command  this 
jour  gentleman  to  attend  ns,  tliat  1  may  receive  some  account  of  these 
matters  which  have  been  sent  hither  for  your  Grace's  use?" 

"  We  may  not  refuse  what  you  are  pleased  to  require,  madam,"  answered 
the  Queen.  "  Go  with  the  ladv,  Roland,  if  our  commands  be  indeed  neces- 
sary to  thy  doing  so.  We  will  hear  t*>-morrow  the  history  of  thy  Kinross 
pleasures.     For  this  night  we  dismiss  thy  attendance." 

Roland  Grieme  went  with  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  who  failed  not  to  ask 
him  many  questions  concerning  what  had  passed  at  the  sports,  to  which  he 
rendered  such  answers  as  were  most  likely  to  lull  asleep  any  suspicions 
which  she  might  entertain  of  his  disposition  to  favour  Queen  Mary,  taking 
especial  care  to  avoid  all  allusion- to  the  apparition  of  Magdalen  Grieme, 
and  of  the  Abbot  Ambrosius,  At  length,  after  undergoing  a  long  and  some- 
what close  examination,  he  was  dismissed  with  such  expressions,  as,  coming 
from  the  reserved  and  stern  Lady  of  Lochleven,  might  seem  to  express  a 
degree  of  favour  and  countenance. 

Uis  first  care  was  to  obtain  some  refreshment,  which  was  more  cheerfully 
afforded  him  by  a  good-natured  pantler  than  bj  Dryfesdale,  who  was,  on 
this  occasion,  much  disposed  to  abide  by  the  fashion  of  Pudding-buro 
House,  where 


castle  afforded,  he  stole  info  the  garden,  in  which  he  had  permission  to 
spend  his  leisure  time,  when  it  pleased  him.     In  this  place,  the  ingenuity 
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sculpture,  and  hedges  of  living  green,  liad  endeavoured  lo  give  as  much  in- 
tricacy and  variety  as  the  confined  limits  of  the  garden  would  admit. 

Here  the  young  man  walked  sadly,  considering  the  events  of  the  da^,  and 
comparing  what  uad  dropped  from  the  Abhot  with  what  ho  had  himself 
noticed  of  the  demeanour  of  George  Douglas.  "  It  must  be  so,"  waa  the 
painful  but  inevitahle  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived.  "  It  must  be  by  hia 
aid  that  she  is  thus  enabled,  like  a  phantom,  to  transport  herself  from  place 
to  place,  and  to  appear  at  plcaaure  on  the  mainland  or  on  the  islet.— It  must 
be  so,"  he  repeated  once  more ;  "  with  him  she  holds  a  close,  secret,  and 
intimate  correspondence,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  eye  of  favour 
■which  she  has  sometimes  cast  upon  me,  and  destructive  to  the  hopes  which 
she  must  have  known  these  glances  have  neceasarily  inspired."  And  yet 
(for  love  will  hope  where  reason  despairs)  the  thought  rushed  on  his  mind, 
that  it  waa  possible  she  only  encouraged  Douglas's  passion  so  far  aa  might 
serve  her  mistress's  interest,  and  that  she  was  of  too  frank,  noble,  and 
candid  a  nature,  to  hold  out  to  himself  hopes  which  she  meant  not  to  fulfil. 
Lost  in  these  various  conjectures,  he  seated  himself  upon  a  bank  of  turf 
which  commanded  ft  view  of  the  lake  on  the  one  aide,  and  on  the  other  of 
that  front  of  the  castle  along  which  the  Quefen's  apartmenta  were  situated. 

The  sun  had  now  for  some  time  set,  and  the  twilight  of  May  was  rapidly 
fading  into  a  serene  night.  On  the  lake,  the  expanded  water  rose  and  fell, 
with  tiie  slightest  and  softest  iifluence  of  a  southern  breeze,  which  scarcely 
dimpled  the  surface  over  which  it'  passed.  In  the  distance  was  still  aeen 
tho  dim  outline  of  the  island  of  S^nt  Serf,  once  visited  by  many  a  sandalled 
pilgrim,  as  the  blessed  spot  trodden  by  a  man  of  God  —  now  neglected  or 
violated,  as  the  refuge  of  laiy  priests,  who  had  with  justice  been  cumpelled 
to  give  place  to  the  sheep  and  the  heifers  of  a  Protestant  baron. 

As  Roland  gazed  on  the  dark  speck,  amid  tho  lighter  blue  of  the  waters 
which  surrounded  it,  the  mazes  of  polemical  discussion  again  stretched 
themselves  before  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Had  these  men  Justly  suffered  their 
exile  as  lieentioiA  drones,  the  robbers,  at  once,  and  disgrace,  of  the  busy 
hive  ?  or  had  Hie  hand  of  avarice  and  rapine  expelled  from  the  temple,  nvt 
the  ribalds  who  polluted,  but  the  faithful  priests  who  served  the  shrine  in 
honour  and  fidelity?  The  arguments  of  Henderson,  in  this  contemplative 
hour,  rose  with  double  force  before  him;  and  could  scarcely  be  parried  by 
the  appeal  which  the  Abbot  Ambroaius  had  made  from  his  understanding 
to  his  feelings,  —  an  appeal  which  he  had  felt  more  forcibly  amid  the  bustle 
of  stirring  Sfe,  than  now  when  his  reflections  were  more  undisturbed.  It 
required  an  effort  to  divert  his  mind  from  this  embarrassing  topic  ;  and  he 
found  that  he  best  succeeded  by  turning  his  eyes  to  the  front  of  the  tower, 
watching  where  a  twinkling  light  b|31  streamed  from  the  casement  of 
Catherine  Seyton's  apartment,  obscured  b^  times  for  a  moment  as  the 
shadow  of  the  fair  inhabitant  passed  betwist  the  taper  and  the  window. 
At  length  the  Jight  waa  removed  or  extinguished,  and  that  object  of  specu- 
lation was  also  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  meditative  lover.  Dare  I 
confessthefact,wJthoutinjuringhiscbaracter  forever  as  a  hero  of  romance? 
These  eyes  gradually  became  heavy;  speculative  doubts  on  the  subject  of 
religious  controversy,  and  anxious  conjectures  concerning  the  state  of  his 
mistress's  affections,  became  confusedly  blended  together  in  bis  musings ; 
the  fatigues  of  a  busy  day  prevailed  over  the  harassing  subjaeta  of  contem- 
plation which  occupied  his  mind,  and  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

Sound  were  his  slumbers,  until  they  were  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  iron 
tongue  of  the  castle-bell,  which  sent  its  deep  and  sullen  sounds  wide  oyer 
the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  awakened  the  echoes  of  Bennarty,  the  hill  which 
descends  steeply  on  its  southern  bank.  Roland  started  up,  for  this  bell  was 
always  foiled  at  ten  o'clock,  as  the  signal  for  locking  the  castle  gates,  and 
placing  the  keys  under  the  charge  of  the  seneschal.  He  therefore  hastened 
to  the  wicket  by  which  the  garden  communicated  with  the  building,  and 
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bad  the  mortification,  just  as  he  reached  it,  to  heat  the  holt  iesTO  its  sheath 
■with  a  discordant  crash,  and  enter  the  stone  groove  of  the  door-lintel. 

"  Hold,  hold,"  cried  the  paee,  "  and  let  me  in  ere  you  lock  the  wicket," 

TJie  Toice  of  Drjfesdale  relied  from  within,  in  his  usual  tons  of  embit^ 
tared  eullonneas,  "  The  hour  is  passed,  fair  master — jou  like  not  the  inside 
of  these  walls  —  cTon  make  it  a  complete  holidaj,  and  spend  the  night  as 
well  as  the  day  out  of  hounds." 

"Open  the  door,"  eselaimed  the  indignant  page,  "or  hj  Saint  Giles  I 
will  make  thy  gold  ehwn  smoke  for  it !" 

"  Make  no  alarm  here,"  retorted  the  in 
thy  sinful  oaths  and  silly  threats  for  tho 
office,  and  carry  the  keys  to  the  seneschal.  —  Adieu,  my  young  master  I  the 
cool  night  air  will  advantage  your  hot  hlood." 

The  steward  was  right  in  what  he  said ;  for  the  cooling  breeze  was  very 
necessary  to  appease  the  feverish  fil  of  anger  which  Koiand  experienced, 
nor  did  the  remedy  succeed  for  some  time.  At  length,  after  some  hasty 
turns  made  through  the  garden,  exhausting  his  passion  in  vain  vows  of 
vengeance,  Roland  Grieme  began  to  be  sensible  that  his  situation  ought 
rather  to  bo  held  as  matter  of  laughter  than  of  serious  resentment.  To  one 
bred  a  aportsman,  a  night  spent  in  the  open  air  had  in  it  little  of  hardship, 
and  the  poor  malice  of  the  steward  seemed  more  worthy  of  his  contempt 
than  his  anger.  "I  would  to  God,"  ho  said,  "tliat  the  grim  old  man  may 
always  have  contented  himself  with  such  sportive  revenge.  He  often  looks 
as  he  were  capable  of  doing  us  a  darker  turn,"  Returning,  therefore,  to  the 
turf-seat  whicn  ho  had  formerly  occupied,  and  which  was  partially  sheltered 
by  a  trim  fence  of  green  holly,  he  drew  his  mantle  around  him,  stretched 
himself  at  length  on  the  verdant  settle,  and  endeavoured  to  resume  that  sleep 
which  the  castle  hell  Jiad  interrupted  to  so  little  purpose. 

Sleep,  like  other  earthly  blessings,  is  ni^ard  of  its  favours  when  most 
courted.  The  more  Roland  invoked  her  aid,  the  farther  she  fled  from  his 
eyelids.  He  had  been  completely  awakened,  first,  by  the  sounds  of  the  bell, 
and  then  by  his  own  aroused  vivacity  of  temper,  and  he  found  it  difficult 
again  to  compose  himself  to  slumber.  At  length,  when  his  mind  was  wearied 
out  with  a  maze  of  unpleasing  meditation,  he  succeeded  in  coaxing  himself 
into  a  broken  slumber.  This  was  again  dispelled  by  the  voices  of  two  per- 
sons who  were  walking  in  the  garden,  the  sound  of  whose  conversation,  afler 
mingling  for  some  time  in  the  page's  dreams,  at  length  succeeded  in  awak- 
ing him  thoroughly.  He  raised  himself  from  his  reclining  posture  in  the 
utmost  astonishment,  which  the  circumstance  of  hearing  two  persons  at  that 
late  hour  conversing  on  the  outside  of  the  watchfully  guarded  Castle  of 
Loehleveu,  was  so  well  calculated  to  excite.  His  first  thought  was  of  super- 
natural bellies ;  hiii  next,  upon  some  attempt  on  the  part  of  Queen  Mary's 
friends  and  followers;  his  last  was,  that  George  of  Douglas,  possessed  of 
the  keys,  and  having  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  at  pleasure,  was  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  office  to  bold  a  rendezvous  with  Catherine  Seyton  in  tho 
castle  garden.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  tone  of  the  voiuo, 
which  asked  in  a  low  whisper,  "whether  all  was  ready!" 
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EoLBNi)  Or^mb,  asttiling  hinjself  of  a  breach  in  the  holly  screen,,  and  of 
the  tLBsistance  of  the  full  moon,  which  naa  now  arisen,  had  a  perfect  oppor- 
tunity, hiraaelf  unobserved,  U)  reconnoitre  the  peraons  and  the  motions  of 
those  by  whom  his  rest  had  been  thus  unexpectedly  disturbed ;  and  his 
obserrations  conflrmed  his  Jealous  apprehensions.  They  stood  together  in 
close  and  earnest  conversation  within  four  yarda  of  the  place  of  hia  retreat, 
and  he  could  easily  recognize  the  tall  form  and  deep  voice  of  Douglas,  and 
the  no  Jess  remarkable  dreaa  and  fame  of  the  page  at  the  hostelry  of  Saint 
Michael's. 

"  I  have  been  at  the  door  of  the  page's  apartment,"  said  Douglas,  "  hot 
he  is  not  there,  or  he  wiil  not  answer.  It  is  fast  bolted  on  the  inaide,  as  is 
the  custom,  and  we  cannot  pass  through  it — and  what  his  silence  may  bode 
I  know  not." 

"  You  have  trusted  him  too  far,"  said  the  other ;  "  a  feather-headed  eos- 
comb,  upon  whose  changeable  mind  and  hot  brain  there  is  no  mitking  an 
abiding  impression." 

"  It  was  not  I  who  was  willing  to  trust  him,"  said  Douglas,  "  but  I  was 

aasured  he  would  proTe  friendly  when  called  upon  —  for "     Here  he 

spoke  so  low  that  Roland  loat  the  tenor  of  his  words,  which  was  the  more 
provoking,  aa  he  was  fully  aware  that  he  was  himself  the  subject  of  their 


push,  deal  with  him  with  your  dagger,  and  so  mjtke  open 

"  That  were  too  raah,"  said  Douglas ;  "  and  besides,  as  I  told  you,  the 
door  of  his  apartment  is  shut  and  bolted.  I  will  essay  again  to  waken  him," 
Grwme  instantly  comprehended,  that  the  ladies,  having  been  somehow 
made  aware  of  his  being  in  the  garden,  had  secured  the  door  of  the  outer 
room  in  which  he  usually  slept,  aa  a  sort  of  sentinel  upon  that  only  access 
to  the  Queen's  apartments.  But  then,  how  came  Catherine  Sejton  to  be 
abroad,  if  the  Queen  and  the  other  lady  were  stil!  within  their  chambers, 
and  the  access  to  them  locked  and  bolted? — "I  will  be  instantly  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  myateries,"  he  said,  "and  then  thank  Mistress  Catherine,  if 
this  bo  really  she,  for  the  kind  use  which  she  exhorted  Douglas  to  make  of 
his  dagger — they  seek  me,  as  I  comprehend,  and  they  shall  not  seek  me  in 

Douglas  had  by  this  time^  re-entered  the  castle  by  the  wicket,  which  was 
now  open.  The  stranger  stood  alone  in  (he  garden  walk,  his  arms  folded 
on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  cast  impatiently  up  to  the  moon,  as  if  accusing 
her  of  betraying  him  by  the  magnificence  of  her  lustre.  In  a  moment 
Roland  Graeme  stood  before  him — "A  goodly  night,"  he  said,  "Miatreas 
Catherine,  for  a  young  lady  to  stray  forth  in  disguise,  and  to  meet  with  men 
in  an  orchard  I" 

"  Hush  I"  said  the  stranger  page,  "  hush,  thou  foolish  patch,  and  tell  us 
in  a  word  if  thou  art  friend  or  foe." 

"How  should  I  be  friend  to  one  who  deceives  me  by  fair  words,  anii  who 
would  have  Douglas  deal  with  me  with  his  poniard?"  replied  Roland. 
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"  The  fiend  receive  George  of  Douglas  and  thee  too,  thou  horn  randeap 
and  sworn  marplot  1"  said  the  other;  "we  shall  he  discoyered,  and  then 
death  IB  the  word." 

■'  Catherine,"  said  the  page,  "  jou  have  dealt  falsely  and  cruelly  with  me, 
and  the  moment  of  explanation  is  now  come — neither  it  nor  you  ehail  escape 

"  Madman !"  siud  the  stranger,  "  I  am  neither  Kate  nor  Catherine  —  the 
moon  ahincB  bright  enough  surely  to  know  the  hart  from  the  hind." 

"  That  shift  shall  not  serve  you,  iair  mistress,"  said  the  page,  laying  hold 
on  the  lap  of  the  stranger's  cloak;  "this  time,  at  least,  I  will  know  with 
whom  I  deal." 

'■  Unhand  me,"  said  she,  endeayouring  to  eihrioate  herself  from  his  grasp ; 
and  in  &  tone  where  anger  seemed  to  contend  with  a  desire  to  laugh,  "  use 
you  80  little  discretion  towards  a  daughter  of  Seyton  ?" 

But  as  Roland,  encouraged  perhaps  by  her  naibility  to  suppose  his  tio- 
lenee  was  not  unpardonably  offensive,  kept  hold  on  her  manile,  she  said,  in 
a  sterner  tone  of  unmised  resentment, — ■"  Madman  I  let  me  go!  —  there  is 
life  and  death  in  this  moment — I  would  not  willingly  hurt  thee,  and  yet 
heware !" 

As  she  spoke  she  made  a  sudden  effort  to  escape,  and,  in  doing  so,  a  pistol, 
which  she  carried  in  her  hand  or  about  her  person,  went  off. 

This  warlike  sound  instantly  awakened  the  well-warded  castle.  The 
warder  blew  his  horn,  and  began  to  toll  the  castle  bell,  crying  out  at  the 
same  time,  "  Fie,  treason !  treason  1  cry  all !  cry  all  V 

The  apparition  of  Catherine  Seyton,  which  the  page  had  let  loose  in  the 
first  moment  of  astonishment,  vanished  in  darkness ;  but  the  plash  of  oart 
was  heard,  and,  in  a  second  or  two,  five  or  six  harquebuses  and  a  falconet 
were  fired  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle  successively,  as  if  levelled  at 
some  object  on  the  water.  Confounded  with  these  incidents,  no  way  for 
Catherine's  protection  (supposing  her  to  be  in  the  boat  which  he  had  heard 

Eit  from  the  shore)  occurred  to  Eoland,  save  to  have  recourse  to  George  of 
ouglas.  He  hastened  for  this  purpose  towards  the  apartment  of  the  Queen, 
whence  he  heard  loud  voices  and  much  trampling  of  feet.  When  he  en- 
tered, he  found  himself  added  to  a  confused  and  astonished  group,  which, 
assembled  in  that  apartment,  stood  gazing  upon  each  other.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  stood  the  Queen,  equipped  as  for  a  journey,  and-attended 
not  only  by  the  Lady  Fleming,  but  by  the  omnipresent  Catherine  Seyton, 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  her  own  sex,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  the  casket  in 
which  Mary  kept  such  jewels  as  she  had  been  permitted  to  retain.  At  the 
otber  end  of  the  hall  was  the  Lady  of  Lochieven,  hastily  dressed,  as  one 
startled  from  slumber  by  the  sudden  alarm,  and  surrounded  by  domestics, 
BOme  bearing  torches,  others  holding  naked  swords,  partisans,  pistols,  or 
such  other  weapons  as  they  had  caught  up  in  the  hurry  of  a  night  alarm. 
Betwixt  these  two  parties  stood  George  of  Douglas,  his  arins  folded  on  hia 
breast,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  like  a  criminal  who  knows  not  how  to 
deny,  yet  continues  unwilling  to  avow,  the  guilt  in  which  he  has  been 
detected. 

"  Speak.  George  of  Douglas,"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochieven ;  "  speak,  and 
clear  the  horrid  suspicion  which  rests  on  thy  name.  Say,  '  A  Douglas  was 
never  faithless  to  his  trust,  and  I  am  a  Douglas.'  Say  this,  my  dearest  son, 
and  it  is  alll  ask  tbco  to  say  to  clear  thy  name,  even  under. such_ a  foul 
charge.  Say  it  was  but  the  wile  of  these  unhappy  women,  and  this  false 
boy,  which  plotted  an  escape  so  fatal  to  Scotland  — so  destructive  to  thy 
father's  house." 

'■  Madam,"  said  old  Dryfesdale  the  steward,  "  this  much  do  I  say  for  this 
silly  page,  that  he  could  not  be  accessary  to  unlocking  the  doors,  since  I 
myself  this  night  bolted  him  out  of  the  oastie.  Whoever  iimned  thH  nighS- 
piece,  the  lad's  share  in  it  seems  to  have  been  small" 
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"  Thou  liest,  Dryfesdale,"  said  the  Lady,  "  and  woaliJst  throw  the  h!ame 
on  thy  master's  house,  to  save  the  worthless  life  of  a  gipsy  boy." 

"Hiadeath  were  more  desirable  to  me  than  his  life,"  answered  the  steward, 
sullenly ;  "  but  the  truth  is  the  truth." 

At  these  words  Douglas  rmsed  his  head,  drew  up  his  figure  to  its  full 
height,  and  spoke  boldly  and  sedately,  as  one  whose  resolution  was  taken. 
"  Let  no  life  he  endangered  for  me.     I  alone " 

"  Douglas,"  said  the  Queen,  interrupting  Mm,  "  art  thou  mad  ?  Speak 
not,  I  charge  you." 

"Madam,"  he  replied,  bowing  with  the  deepest  respect,  "  gladly  would 
I  obey  your  commaods,  but  they  must  have  a  vietini,  and  let  it  he  the 
true  one.  —  Yes,  madam,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  Lady  of  Loch- 
leven,  "I  alone  am  guilty  in  this  matter.  If  ihe  word  of  a  Douglas  has 
yet  any  weight  with  you,  believe  me  that  this  boy  is  innocent ;  and  on  your 
conscience  f  charge  you,  do  him  no  wrong;  nor  let  tie  Queen  suffer  hard- 
ship for  embracing  the  opportunity  of  freedom  which  sincere  loyalty — which 
a  sentiment  jot  deeper — offered  to  her  acceptance.  Yes!  I  had  planned  the 
escape  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  persecuted  of  women ;  and  far  from 
regretting  that  I,  for  a  while,  deceived  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  I  glory  in 
it,  and  am  most  willing  to  yield  up  life  itself  in  her  cause." 

"Now  may  God  have  compasr'-   ' 

levon,  "  and  enable  me  to  bear  tl: 
a  luckless  hour,  when  will  you  cease  to  be  the  instrument  of  seduction  and 
of  ruin  to  all  who  approach  you  ?  0  ancient  house  of  Lochleren,  famed  so 
long  for  birth  and  honour,  evil  was  the  hour  which  brought  the  deeciver 
unifir  thy  roof!" 

"  Say  not  so,  madam,"  replied  her  grandson ;  "  the  old  honours  of  the 
Douglas  lino  will  be  outshone,  when  one  of  its  descendants  dies  for  the  moat 
injured  of  queens  —  for  the  most  lovely  of  women." 

"  Douglas,"  said  the  Queen,  "must  I  at  Jhis  moment  —  ay,  even  at  this 
moment,  when  I  may  lose  a  faithful  subject  for  ever,  chide  thee  for  forget- 
ting what  is  due  to  me  as  thy  Queen  1" 

"Wretched  boy,"  said  the  distracted  Lady  of  Lochleven,  "hast  thou  fallen 
even  thus  far  into  the  snare  of  this  Moabitish  woman  ? — hast  thou  bartered 
thy  name,  thy  allegiance,  thy  knightly  oath,  th^  duty  to  thy  parenta,  thy 
country,  and  thy  (Tod,  for  a  feigned  tear,  or  a  Sickly  smile,  from  lips  which 
flattered  the  infirm  Francis — ^lured  to  death  the  idiot  Darnley — read  luscious 
poetry  wifJi  the  minion  Chastelar^ mingled  in  the  lays  of  love  which  were 
Bung  by  the  beggar  Rizzio  —  and  which  were  joined  in  rapture  to  those  of 
the  fool  and  licentious  BothwelU" 

"Blaspheme  not,  madam  I"  said  Douglas;  —  "nor  you, -fair  Queen,  and 
virtuous  as  fair,  chide  at  this  moment  the  presumption  of  thy  vassal!  — 
Think  not  that  the  mere  devotion  of  a  subject  couia  have  moved  me  to  the 
part  I  have  been  performing.  Well  you  deserve  that  each  of  your  lieges 
should  die  for  yon ;  but  I  have  done  more  —  have  done  that  to  which  love 
alone  could  compel  a  Douglas — I  have  dissembled.  '  Farewell,  then.  Queen 
of  all  hearts,  and  Empress  of  that  of  Douglas  I — When  you  are  freed  from 
this  vile  bondage  —  as  freed  you  shall  be,  if  justice  remains  in  Heaven  — 
and  when  you  k>ad  with  honours  and  titles  the  happy  man  who  shall  deliver 
you,  east  one  thought  on  him  whose  heart  would  have  despised  every  reward 
for  a  kiss  of  your  hand — cast  one  thought  on  his  fidelity,  and  drop  one  t*ar 
on  his  grave."  And' throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  he  seized  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  This  before  my  face!"  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  —  "wilt  thou 
court  thy  adulterous  parajuour  before  the  eyes  of  a  parent?  —  Tear  them 
asunder,  and  put  him  under  strict  wardl  Seiae  him,  upon  your  lives!" 
ahe   ttdijed,  seeing  that  her  attendants   looked  nt  eoch  other  with  Jiosi- 
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who  Stood  betwkt  Mm  and  the  dooT.     The  enthusiasm  of  his  ol_ __^ 

sudden  and  too  lively  to  have  been  opposed  hj  any  thing  short  of  the  moat 
decided  opposition ;  and  »s  he  was  both  loved  and  feared  by  his  father's 
Tassah,  none  of  them  would  offer  him  actual  injury. 

The  Lady  of  Ijochleven  stood  astonished  at  his  sudden  escape  —  "Ami 
surrounded,"  she  said,  "  by  traitocs  ?  Upon  him,  villains  1  —  pursue,  stab, 
cut  him  down !" 

"  He  cannot  leave  the  island,  ma^am,"  siud  Dryfesdale,  interfering ;  "  I 
have  the  key  of  the  boatrchain," 

But  two  or  three  voices  of  those  who  pursued  from  curiosity,  or  command 
of  their  mistress,  exclaimed  from  below,  that  he  had  cast  himself  into  the 

"  Brave  Dougias  still  1"  eiclaimed  the  Queen — "  Oh,  true  and  noble  heart, 
that  prefers  death  to  imprisonment!" 

"  Fire  upon  him  1"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven ;  "  if  there  be  here  a  true 
servant  of  his  father,  let  him  slioot  the  runagate  dead,  and  let  the  lake  cover 

The  report  of  a  gun  or  two  was  heard,  hut  they  were  probably  shot  rather 
to  obey  the  Lady,  than  with  any  purpose  of  hitting  the  mark;  and  Randal 
immediately  entering,  SMd  that  Master  George  had  been  taken  up  by  a  boat 
from  the  castle,  which  lay  at  a  little  distance. 


a  bar^e,  and  pursue  them  I"  swd  the  Lady, 
re  quite  vain,"  said  K      '  '     


e  quite  vain,"  said  Randal ;  "by  this  time  they  ate  half  way  to 
shore,  and  a,  cloud  has  come  over  the  moon." 

"  And  has  the  traitor  then  escaped  ?"  said  the  Lady,  pressing  her  hands 
against  her  forehead  with  a  gesture  of  despair ;  "  the  honour  of  our  house 
is  for  ever  gone,  and  all  will  be  deemed  accomplices  in  this  base  treachery." 

"  Lady  of  Lochleven,"  said  Mary,  advancing  tofcards  her,  "  yott  have  this 
night  cut  off  my  fairest  hopes — You  have  turned  my  expected  freedom  into 
bondage,  and  dashed  away  the  cup  of  joy  in  the  very  instant  I  was  advanc- 
ing it  to  my  lips— and  yet  I  feel  for  your  sorrow  the  pity  that  you  deny  to 
mine  —  Glaaly  would  I  comfort  you  if  I  might ;  but  as  I  may  not,  I  would 
at  least  part  from  you  in  charity." 

"  Away,  proud  woman  I"  said  the  Lady ;  "  who  ever  knew  so  well  as  thou 
to  deal  the  deepest  wounds  under  the  pretence  of  kindness  and  courtesy? 
—Who,  since  the  great  traitor,  could  ever  so  betray  with  a  kiss  V 

"Lady  Douglas  of  Lochleven,"  said  the  Queen,  "in  this  moment  thou 
canst  not  offend  me  —  no,  not  even  by  thy  coarse  and  unwomanly  language, 
held  to  me  in  the  presence  of  menials  and  armed  retainers.  I  have  tSia 
night  owed  so  much  to  one  member  of  the  house  of  Lochleven,  as  to  cancel 
whatever  its  mistress  can  do  or  say  in  the  wildness  of  her  passion." 

"We  arc  bounden  to  you.  Princess,"  said  La^iy  Lochleven,  putting  a 
strong  constraint  on  herself,  and  passing  from  her  tone  of  violence  to  WB,t 
of  bitter  irony ;  "  our  poor  bouse  hath  been  but  seldom  graced  with  royal 
smiles,  and  will  hardly,  with  my  choice,  exchange  their  rongh  honesty  for 
such  court-honour  as  Mary  of  Scotland  has  now  to  bestow." 

"They,"  replied  Mary,  "who  knew  so  well  how  to  taJce,  may  think 
tJieraBclvcs  excused  from  the  obligation  implied  in  receiving.  And  that  I 
have  now  little  to  offer,  is  the  fault  of  the  Douglasses  and  their  allies." 

"Fear  nothing,  madam,"  replied  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  in  the  same 
bitter  tone,  "  you  retain  an  eaenequer  which  neither  your  own  prodigality 
caa  drsun,  nor  your  offended  country  deprive  you  of.  While  you  have  fair 
words  and  delusive  smiles  at  command,  you  need  no  other  bribes  to  lure 
youth  to  folly." 
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The  Qttoen  caat  not  an  ungratified  glance  on  a  large  mirror,  itliioh, 
banging  on  one  side  of  the  apartment,  and  illamiaated  bj  tbe  torch-light, 
refleotea  her  beautiful  face  and  person.  "Our  hostess  grows  complaiaant," 
she  stud,  "oiT  Fleming;  we  had  not  thought  that  grief  and  captivity  had 
left  us  BO  well  stored  wiUi  that  sort  of  irealth  which  ladies  prize  most 
dearly." 

"lour  Grace  will  drire  this  severe  woman  frantic,"  said  rieoiing,  in  n 
low  tone.  "  On  my  knees  I  implore  you  to  remember  she  is  already  dread- 
fully offended,  and  that  wo  are  in  her  power.'' 

"  I  will  not  spare  her,  Fleming,"  answered  the  Queen ;  "  it  is  against  my 
nature.  She  returned  my  honest  sympathy  with,  insult  and  abuse,  and  I 
will  gall  her  in  return,  —  tf  her  words  are  too  blunt  for  answer,  let  her  use 
her  poniard  if  she  dare !" 

"  The  Lady  Lochleven,"  said  the  Lady  Fleming  aloud,  "  would  surely  do 
well  now  to  withdraw,  and  to  leave  her  Grace  to  repose." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  Lady,  "  or  to  leave  her  Grace,  and  her  Grace's  minions, 
to  think  what  silly  fly  they  may  nest  wrap  their  meshes  about.  Myeldest 
son  is  a  widower — were  he  not  more  worthy  the  flattering  hopes  with  which 
you  have  seduced  his  brother?  — True,  the  yoke  of  marriage  has  been 
already  thrice  fitted  on  —  but  the  church  of  Bome  calls  it  a  sacrament,  and 
its  votaries  may  deem  it  one  in  which  they  cannot  too  often  participate." 

"  And  the  votaries  of  the  church  of  Geneva,"  replied  Mary,  colouring  with 
indignation,  "as  they  deem  marriage  no  sacrament,  are  said  at  times  to 
dispense  with  the  holy  ceremony."— fhen,  as  if  afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  this  home  allusion  to  the  errors  of  Lady  Lochleven's  early  life,  the  Queen 
added,  "  Come,  ray  Fleming,  we  grace  her  too  much  by  this  altercation ;  we 
will  to  our  sleeping  apartment.  If  she  would  disturb  us  again  to-night,  she 
must  cause  the  door  to  bo  forced."  So  saying,  she  retired  U>  her  bed-room, 
followed  by  her  two  women. 

Lady  Lochleven,  stunned  as  it  were  by  this  last  sarcasm,  and  not  the  less 
deeply  incensed  that  she  had  drawn  it  upon  herself,  remained  like  a  statue 
on  the  spot  which  she  had  occupied  when  she  received  an  affront  so  flagrant. 
Dryfesdale  and  Randal  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  to  recollection  fa^  ques- 

"  What  ia  your  honourable  Ladyship's  pleasure  in  the  premises  t" 

"  Shall  we  not  double  the  sentinels,  and  place  one  upon  the  boats  and 
another  in  the  garden?"  said  Randal. 

""Would  you  that  despatches  were  sent  to  Sir  William  at  Edinburgh,  to 
acquaint  him  with  what  has  happened?"  demanded  Dryfesdale;  "and  ought 
not  the  place  of  Kinross  to  be  alarmed,  lest  there  be  force  upon  the  shores 
of  the  lake?" 

"Do  all  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  Lady,  collecting  herself,  and  about  to 
depart.  "  Thou  hast  the  name  of  a  good  soldier,  Dryfesdale,  take  all 
precautions.  —  Sacred  Heaven!  that  I  should  bo  thus  openly  insulted  1" 

".Would  it  be  your  pleasure,"  said  Dryfesdale,  hesitating,  "  that  this 
person  —  this  Lady  —  he  more  severely  restrained?" 

"No,  vassal  I"  answered  the  Lady,  radignantly,  "my  revenge  stoops  not 
to  so  low  a  gratifioBtion.  But  I  will  have  more  worthy  vengeance,  or  the 
tomb  of  my  ancestors  shall  cover  my  shame  1" 

"And  you  shall  have  it,  madam,'  replied  Dryfesdale- — "ere  two  suns  go 
down,  you  shall  term  yourself  amply  revenged." 

The  Lady  mado  no  answer — ^  perhaps  did  not  hear  his  wortis,  as  she 
presently  left  the  apartment.  By  the  command  of  Dryfesdale,  the  rest  of 
nie  attendants  were  dismissed,  some  to  do  the  duty  of  guard,  others  to  their 
repose.  The  steward  himself  remained  after  they  had  all  departed ;  and 
Boland  Graeme,  who  was  alone  in  the  apartment,  was  surprised  to  see  the 
old  soldier  advance  towards  him  with  an  air  of  greater  cordiality  than  he 
had  ever  before  assumed  to  liiiu,  but  which  sat  ill  on  his  scowling  features. 
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"Youth,"  he  said,  "I  have  done  ihee  some  wrong  —  it  is  thine  own  fault, 
for  thy  behaTiour  hath  seemed  ae  liL^ht  to  me  as  the  feather  thou  wearest  Jn 
thy  hat;  and  surely  thj  fantaatic  apparel,  and  idle  humour  of  mirth  and 
foliy,  have  made  me  constrao  thee  something  harshly.  But  I  saw  this  night 
from  my  casement,  (aa  I  lookeii  out  to  see  how  thou  hadat  disposed  of 
lliyself  in  the  garden,)  I  saw,  I  say,  the  true  efforts  which  thou  didst  make 
to  detain  the  companion  of  the  perfidy  of  him  who  is  no  longer  worthy  to 
Ife  called  by  hie  father's  name,  but  must  be  out  off  from,  his  house  like  a 
rotten  branch.  I  was  just  about  to  come  to  thy  assistance  when  the  pistol 
went  off;  and  the  warder  (a  lake  knave,  whom  I  suspect  to  be  brfbed  for 
the  noncej  saw  himself  forced  to  give  the  silarm,  which,  perchance,  till  then 
be  had  wilfully  withheld.  To  at«ne,  therefore,  for  wy  injiisljoe  towards 
jou,  I  would  willingly  render  you  a  courtesy,  if  you  would  accept  of  it  from 
my  hands." 

"  May  I  first  crave  to  know  what  it  is  ?"  replied  tho  page. 

"  Simply  to  carry  the  news  of  this  discovery  to  Holyrood,  where  thou 
mayeat  do  thyself  much  grace,  as  we!l  with  the  Ear!  of  Morton  and  the 
Regent  himself,  as  with  Sir  William  Douglas,  seeing  thou  hast  seen  the 
matter  from  end  to  end,  and  borne  faithful  part  therein.  The  making  thine 
own  fortune  will  be  thus  lodged  in  thine  own  hand,  when  I  trust  thou  wilt 
estrange  thyself  from  foolish  vanities,  and  learn  to  walk  in  this  worM  as 
one  who  thinks  npon  the  neit." 

"  Sir  Steward,  said  Roland  Grseme,  "  I  thank  yon  for  your  courtesy,  bnt 
I  may  not  do  your  ermnd,  I  pass  that  I  am  the  Queen's  sworn  servant,  and 
may  not  be  of  counsel  ag^nst  her.  But,  setting  this  apart,  methinks  it 
were  a  bad  road  to  Sir  TVilliam  of  Lochleven's  favour,  to  be  tlie  first  to  tell 
him  of  his  son's  defection  —  neither  would  the  Regent  he  over  .well  pleased 
to  hear  the  infidelity  of  his  vassal,  nor  Morton  to  learn  the  falsehood  of  his 
kinsman." 

"  Um  I"  said  the  steward,  making  that  inarticulate  sound  which,  esprossea 
surprise  mingled  with  displeasure.  *'  Nay,  then,  even  fly  where  ye  list ;  for, 
giddy-pated  as  ye  may  be,  you  know  how  to  bear  you  in  the  world." 

"  I  will  show  JOU  my  esteem  is  less  selfish  than  ye  think  for,"  said  the 
page ;  "  for  I  hold  truth  and  mirth  to  be  better  than  gravity  and  cunning— 
ay,  and  in  the  end  to  be  a  match  for  (hem. — You  never  lovod  me  loss.  Sir 
Steward,  than  you  do  at  this  moment.  I  know  you  will  give  me  no  real 
confidence,  ana  I  am  resolved  to  accept  no  falsa  protestations  as  current 
coin.  Resume  your  old  course  —  suspect  me  as  much  and  watch  me  as 
closely  as  you  will,  I  bid  you  defiance  —  you  have  met  with  your  match." 

"By  Heaven,  young  man,"  said  the  steward,  with  a  look  of  bitter 
malignity,  "  if  thou  darest  to  attempt  any  treachery  towurds  the  House  of 
Loehleven,  thy  bead  shall  blacken  in  the  sun  from  the  warder's  turret  1" 

"  He  cannot  commit  treachery  who  refuaes  trust,"  said  the  page;  "and 
for  my  head,  it  stands  as  securely  on  my  shoulders,  as  on  any  turret  that 
ever  mason  built." 

"  Farewell,  thou  prating  and  speckled  pie,"  said  Drjfesdale,  "  that  art  so 
vain  of  thine  idle  tongue  and  variegated  coatl  Beware  trap  and  lime- 
twig." 

"And  fare  thee  well,  thou  hoarse  old  raven,"  answered  the  page;  "thy 
solemn  flighty  sable  hue,  and  deep  croak,  are  no  charms  against  Ijird-bolt 
or  hail-shot,  and  that  thou  mayst  find  —  it  is  open  war  betwixt  us,  each  for 
the  cause  of  our  mistress,  and  God  show  the  right !" 

"Amen,  and  defend  his  own  people!"  said  the  stevrard.  "I  will  let  my 
mistress  knowwhat  addition  thou  hast  made  to  this  mess  of  traitors.  Good 
night.  Monsieur  Featherpate." 

"  Good-night,  Seignior  Sowersby,"  replied  the  page ;  and,  when  the  old 
man  departed,  he  betook  himself  to  rest. 
2p2 
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However  weary  Roland  Grreme  might  be  of  the  Castle  of  Iiochleven  — • 
however  much  lie  might  wish  that  the  plan  for  Marj's  escape  had  heen 
perfected,  I  question  if  he  ever  awoke  with  more  pleasing  feelings  than  on 
the  morning  after  Geoi^e  Douglas's  plan  for  accomplishing  hor  deliverance 
had  been  frustrated.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  the  clearest  conviction  that 
he  had  raiBunderatood  the  inimendo  of  the  Abbot,  and  that  the  affections  of 
Douglas  were  fixed,  not  on  Catherine  Sejton,  but  on  the  Queen ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  from  the  sort  of  explanation  which  had  taken  place  betwixt 
the  steward  and  him,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty,  withont  any  breach  of 
honour  towards  the  family  of  Lochleven,  to  contribute  his  best  aid  to  any 
scheme  which  ehould  in  future  be  formed  for  the  Queen's  escape ;  and,  in- 
dependently of  the  good-will  -which  he  himself  had  to  the  enterprise,  he 
knew  he  could  find  no  surer  road  to  the  favour  of  Catherine  Seyton.  He 
now  sought  but  an  opportunity  to  inform  her  that  he  had  dedicated  himself 
to  this  task,  and  fortune  was  propitious  in  affording  him  one  which  was 
unusually  favourable. 

At  the  ordinary  hour  of  breakfast,  it  was  introduced  by  the  steward  with 
his  usual  forms,  who,  as  soon  as  it  was  placed  on  the  board  in  the  inner 
apartment,  said  to  Roland  Or^me,  with  a,  glance  of  sarcastic  import,  "  I 
leave  yon,  my  young  sir,  to  do  the  office  of  sewer  —  it  has  been  too  long 
rendered  to  the  I^dy  Mary  by  one  belon^ng  to  the  house  of  Douglas." 

"Were  it  the  prime  and  principal  who  ever  bore  the  name,"  said  Roland, 
"the  office  were  an  honour  t«  him." 

The  steward  departed  withont  replying  to  this  bravade,  otherwise  than 
by  a  dark  look  of  seom.  Grseme,  thus  left  alone,  busied  himself  as  one 
engaged  in. a  labour  of  love,  to  imitate,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  grace  and 
courtesy  with  which  George  of  Douglas  was  wont  to  render  his  ceremonial 
service  at  meals  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  There  was  more  than  youthful 
vanity — there  waa  a  generous  devotion  in  tho  feeling  with  which  he  took  up 
the  task,  as  a  brave  soldier  assumes  the  place  of  a  comrade  who  has  fallen 
in  the  front  of  battle.  "  I  am  now,"  he  said,  "  their  only  champion ;  and, 
come  weal,  come  wo,  I  will  be,  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  power,  as 
foiliful,  as  trustworthy,  as  brave,  as  any  Douglas  of  them  all  could  have 

At  this  moment  Catherine  Seyton  entered  alone,  contrary  to  her  custom; 
and  not  less  contrary  to  her  custom,  she  entered  with  her  kerchief  at  hei 
eyes.  Boiand  Graeme  approached  her  with  beating  heart  and  with  down 
east  eyes,  and  asked  her,  in  a  low  and  hesitating  voice,  whether  the  Queen 
were  well? 

"Can  you  suppose  it?"  said  Catherine.  "Think  you  her  heart  and  body 
are  framed  of  steel  and  iron,  to  endure  the  cruel  disappointment  of  yester 
even,  and  the  infamous  taunts  of  yonder  puritanic  hag? — Would  to  God 
that  I  were  a  man,  to  aid  her  more  effectually!" 

"  If  those  who  carry  pistols,  and  batons,  and  poniards,"  said  the  page, 
"  are  not  men,  they  are  at  least  Amazons ;  and  that  is  as  formidable.' 

"  Yon  are  welcome  to  the  flash  of  jour  wit,  sir,"  replied  the  damsel ;  "  I 
am  neither  in  spirits  to  enjoy,  nor  to  reply  to  it." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  page,  "list  to  me  in  all  serious  truth.  And,  first. 
Jet  me  say,  that  the  gear  last  night  had  been  smoother,  had  you  taken  me 
ipto  your  counacla." 
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"  And  SO  we  meant ;  but  who  could  have  guessed  that  Master  Pa^o  should 
cbooae  to  pass  all  night  in  the  garden,  like  some  moon-stricken  knight  in  a 
Spanish  romance — instead  of  being  in  his  bed-room,  when  Douglas  camo  to 
nold  communication  with  him  on  our  project." 

"And  why,"  said  the  page,  "defer  to  ao  late"  a  moment  ho  important  a 
confidence  f" 

"  Because  jour  communications  with  Henderson,  and — with  pardon — the 
natural  impetuosity  and  fickleness  of  your  disposition,  mado  us  dread  to 
entrust  tou  with  a  secret  of  such  consequence,  till  the  last  momenta" 

'■  And  why  at  the  Inst  moment  ?"  said  the  page,  offended  at  this  frank 
avowal ;  "  why  at  that,  or  any  other  moment,  since  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
incur  so  much  suspicion  ?" 

"Nay  —  now  you  are  angry  again,"  said  Catherino ;  "and  to  serve  you 
aright  I  should  break  off  this  talk ;  but  I  will  be  magnanimous,  and  answer 
your  question.  Know,  then,  our  reason  for  trusting  you  was  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  we  could  scarce  avoid  it,  since  you  slept  in  the  room  through 
which  we  had  to  pass.     In  the  second  place — — " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  page,  "  you  may  dispense  with  a  second  reason,  when 
the  first  makes  your  confidence  in  me  a,  case  of  necessity." 

"  Good  DOW,  hold  thy  peace,"  said  Catherine.  "  In  the  second  place,  as 
I  said  before,  there  is  one  foolish  person  among  us,  who  believes  that 
Roland  Grfeote's  heart  is  warm,  though  his  head  is  giddy — that  hia  blood  is 
pure,  though  it  boils  too  hastily — and  that  his  faith  and  honour  are  true  as 
the  load-star,  though  his  tongue  sometimes  is  far  less  than  discreet." 

This  avowal  Catherine  repeated  in  a  low  tone,  with  her  eye  flsed  on  the 
floor,  as  if  she  shunned  the  glance  of  Roland  while  she  suffered  it  to  escape 
her  lips  — "  And  this  single  friend,"  oxol^med  the  youth  in  rapture;  "this 
only  one  who  would  do  justice  to  the  poor  Roland  Grteme,  and  whose  own 
generous  heart  taught  her  to  distinguish  between  follies  of  the  brain  and 
faults  of  the  heart — Will  yon  not  tell  me,  dearest  Catherine,  to  whom  I  owe 
my  most  grateful,  my  most  heartfelt  thanks?" 

"  Nay,  said  Catherine,  with  her  eyes  still  fised  on  the  ground,  "  if  your 
own  heart  tell  you  not " 

"  Dearest  Catherine  1"  said  the  page,  seizing  upon  her  hand,  and  kneeling 

"  If  your  own  heart,  I  say,  tell  yon  not,"  said  Catherine,  gently  dis- 
engaging her  hand,  "  it  is  very  ungrateful ;  for  since  the  maternal  kindness 
of  the  Lady  Fleming " 

The  page  started  on  his  feet.  "By  Heaven,  Catherine,  your  tongue 
wears  as  many  disguises  as  your  person!  But  jou  only  mock  me,  cruel 
girl.  Yon  know  the  Lady  Fleming  has  no  more  regard  for  any  one,  than 
Eath  the  forlorn  princess  who  is  wrought  into  yonder  piece  of  old  figured 
court  tapestry." 

"It  may  bo  so,"  said  Catherine  Seyton,  " but  you  should  not  speak  so 

"  Pshaw  I"  answered  the  page,  but  at  the  same  ijme  lowering  his  voice, 
"she  cares  for  no  one  but  herself  and  the  Queen.  And  yon  know,  besides, 
there  is  no  one  of  you  whose  opinion  I  value,  if  I  have  not  your  own.  No 
— not  that  of  Queen  Mary  herself." 

"  The  more  shame  for  jou,  if  it  be  so,"  said  Catherine,  with  great  com- 
posure. 

"  Nay,  but,  fair  Catherine,"  said  the  page,  "  why  will  you  thus  damp  ray 
ardour,  when  I  am  devoting  myself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  cause  of  your 
mistress  V 

"It  is  because  in  doing  so,"  said  Catherine,  "you  debase  a  cause  so 
noble,  by  naming  along  with  it  any  lower  or  more  selfish  motive.  Believe 
me,"  she  said,  with  kindling  eyes,  and  while  the  Wood  mantled  on  her 
cheek,  "they  think  -vilely  and  falsely  of  womttn  —  I  mean  of  tliose  who 
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desM-ve  the  name  —  who  deem  that  they  loye  the  gratification  of  their 
vanity,  or  the  mean  purpose  of  engrosBJng  a  lover's  admiration  and  affection, 
hetter  than  thej  love  the  virtue  and  honour  of  the  man  they  may  be  brought 
to  prefer.  He  that  serves  his  religion,  his  prince,  and  tis  country,  with 
ardour  and  devotion,  need  not  plead  his  cause  with  the  commonplace  rant 
of  romantic  passion  ^ — the  woman  whom  he  honours  with  his  love  hecomea 
his  debtor,  and  her  corresponding  affection  is  engaged  to  repay  his  glorious 
toil." 

"You  hold  a  glorious  prise  for  such  toil,"  said  the  youth,  bending  his 
eyes  on  her  with  enthusiasm. 

""'"'""'     '"'   '"  '        '"'""'"      id  Catherine.     "He  that 

OS,  and  set  hor  at  liberty 
among  her  loyal  and  warlike  nobles,  whose  hearts  are  burning  to  welcome 
her — where  is  the  miuden  in  Scotland  whom  the  love  of  such  a  hero  would 
not  honour,  were  she  sprung  from  the  blood  royal  of  the  land,  and  he  the 
^  f  the  poorest  cottager  that  ever  held  a  plough  7" 
a  determined,"  said  iSjland,  "to  take  the  adventure.  Tell  me  first 
however,  fair  Catherine,  and  speak  it  as  if  you  were  confessing  to  the  priest 
—  this  poor  Queen,  I  know  she  is  unhappy  —  but,  Catherine,  do  jou  hold 
her  innocent?     She  is  accused  of  murder. 

"  Do  I  hold  the  latnh  guilty,  because  it  is  assailed  by  the  wolf?"  answered 
Catherine ;  "  do  I  hold  yonder  sun  polluted,  because  an  earth-damp  sallies 
his  beams  ?" 

The  page  sighed  and  looked  down.  "  Would  my  conviction  were  as  deep 
as  thine  I  But  one  thing  is  clear,  that  in  this  captivity  she  hath  wrong  — 
She  rendered  herself  up,  on  a  capitulation,  and  the  terms  have  been  refused 
her — I  will  embrace  her  quarrel  to  the  death  1" 

"Will  you  —  wOl  you,  indeed?"  said  Catherine,  taking  his  hand  in  her 
turn.  "Oh,  be  but  firm  in  mind,  aa  thou  art  bold  in  deed  and  quick  in 
resolution ;  keep  but  thy  plighted  faith,  and  after  ages  shall  honour  thee  as 
the  saviour  of  Scotland  I"^ 

"But  when  I  have  toiled  aucoesafully  to  win  that  Leah,  Honour,  thou 
wilt  not,  my  Catherine,"  said  the  page,  "  condemn  me  to  a  new  term  of 
service  for  that  Rachel,  Love  1" 

"  Of  that,"  said  Catherine,  again  eitricating  her  hand  from  his  grasp, 
"we  shall  have  full  time  to  speak;  but  Honour  is  the  elder  sister,  and 
must  be  won  the  first." 

"  I  may  not  win  h^r,"  answered  the  page ;  "  but  I  will  venture  fairly  for 
her,  and  man  can  do  no  more.  And  know,  fair  Catherine,  —  for  you  shall 
see  the  very  secret  thought  of  my  heart, — that  not  Honour  only  — not  only 
that  other  and  fairer  sister,  whom  you  frown  on  mo  for  so  much  as  mention- 
ing—but the  stern  commands  of  duty  also,  compel  me  to  wd  the  Queen's 
deliverance." 

"Indeed!"  siud  Catherine;  "yoli  were  wont  to  have  doubts  on  that 
matter." 

"Ay,  but  her  Ufo  was  not  then  threatened,"  replied  Roland. 

"And  is  it  now  more  endangered  than  heretofore?"  asked  Catherino 
Seyton,  in  aniions  terror. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,"  said  the  page ;  "  but  you  heard  the  terms  on  which 
your  royal  mistress  parted  with  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  ?" 

"Too  well  — but  too  well,"  said  Catherine;  "alas!  that  she  cannot  rule 
her  princely  resentment,  and  refrain  from  encounters  lite  these !" 

"That  hath  passed  be  twist  them,"  said  Roland,  "for  which  woman  never 
forgives  woman.  I  saw  the  Lady's  brow  turn  pale,  and  then  black,  when, 
before  all  the  menzie,  and  in  her  moment  of  power,  the  Queen  humbled  her 
to  the  dust  by  taxing  her  with  her  shame.  And  I  beard  the  oath  of  deadly 
resentment  and  revenge  which  she  mattered  in  the  oar  of  one,  who  by  his 
aneiver  will,  I  judge,  be  but  too  ready  an  executioner  of  her  will." 
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"You  terrify  me,"  said  Catherino. 

"Do  not  Eo  take  it— call  up  the  masculine  part  of  your  spirit — -ive  ivill 
counteract  and  defeat  her  plans,  be  they  daageroua  aa  they  may.  Why  do 
you  look  upoi.  me  thus,  and  weep?" 

"Alas!"  said  Catherine,  "because  you  stand  there  before  me  a  living  and 
breathing  man,  in  all  the  adventurous  glow  and  enterprise  of  youth,  yet 
still  possessing  the  frolic  spirits  of  childhood  —  there  you  stand,  full  alike 
of  generous  enterprise  and  childitih  recklessness ;  and  if  to-day,  or  to-mor- 
row, or  some  such  brief  space,  you  lie  a  mangled  and  lifeless  corpse  upon 
the  floor  of  these  hateful  dungeons,  who  but  Catherine  Seyton  will  be  the 
cause  of  your  brave  and  gay  career  being  broken  short  as  you  start  from  the 
goal  ?  Alas  I  she  whom  you  have  chosen  toatwine  your  wreath,  may  too 
probably  have  to  work  your  shroud  I" 

"And  be  it  so,  Catherine,"  said  the  page,  in  the  full  glow  of  youthful 
enthusiasm;  "  and  i^o  thou  work  my  shroud  I  and  if  thou  grace  it  with  such 
tears  as  fall  now  at  the  thought,  it  will  honour  my  remains  more  than  an 
earl's  mantle  would  my  livin?  body.  But  shame  on  this  faintness  of  heart  1 
the  time  craves  a  firmer  taood- — Be  a  woman,  Catherine,  or  rather  be  a  man 
— tjion  canst  be  a  man  if  thou  wilt." 

Catherine  dried  her  tears,  and  endeavoured  to  smile. 

"  You  must  not  ask  me,"  she  said,  "  about  that  which  so  much  disturbs 
your  mind;  you  shall  know  all  in  time — nay,  you  should  know  all  now,  but 
that Hush !  here  comes  the  Queen," 

Mary  entered  from  her  apartment,  paler  than  usual,  and  apparently 
exhausted  by  a  sleepless  night,  and  by  the  painful  thoughts  which  had  ill 
supplied  the  place  of  repose ;  yet  the  languor  of  her  looks  was  so  far  from 
impairing  her  beauty,  that  it  only  substituted  the  frail  delicacy  of  the  lovely 
woman  for  the  majestic  grac^  of  the  Queen,  Contrary  to  ner  wont,  her 
tflilettfl  had  been  very  hastily  despatched,  and  her  hair,  which  was  usually 
dressed  by  Lady  Fleming  with  great  care,  escaping  from  beneath  the  head- 
tire,  which  had  been  hastily  adjusted,  fell  in  long  and  luxuriant  tresses  of 
Nature's  own  curling,  over  a  neck  and  bosom  which  were  somewhat  less 
carefully  veiled  than  usual. 

As  she  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  her  apartment,  Catherine,  hastily 
drying  her. tears,  ran  to  meet  her  royal  mistress,  and  having  first  kneeled  at 
her  feet,  and  kissed  her  hand,  instantly  rose,  and  placing  herself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Queen,  seemed  anxious  to  divide  with  the  Lady  Fleming 
tlie  honour  of  supporting  and  assisting  her.  The  page,  on  his  part,  ad- 
vanced and  put  in  order  the  chwr  of  state,  which  she  usually  occupied,  and 
having  placed  the  cushion  and  footstool  for  her  accommodation,  stopped  back, 
and  stood  ready  for  service  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  his  predecessor, 
the  young  Seneschal,  Mary's  eye  rested  an  mstant  on  him,  and  could  not 
but  remark  the  change  of  persona.  Hers  was  not  the  female  heart  which 
could  refuse  compassion,  at  least,  to  a  gallant  youth  who  had  suffered  in 
her  cause,  although  he  had  been  guided  in  his  enterprise  by  a  too  presump- 
tuous passion ;  and  the  words  "  Poor  Douglas  I"  escaped  from  her  lips, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  as  she  leant  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  put  the 
kerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  eracious  madam,"  said  Catherine,  assuming  a  cheerful  manner,  in 
order  to  cheer  her  sovereign,  "our  gallant  Knight  is  indeed  banished  — the 
adventure  was  not  reserved  for  him ;  but  he  has  lefl  behind  hiui  a  youthful 
Esquire,  as  much  devoted  to  your  Grace's  service,  and  who,  by  me,  makes 
you  tender  of  his  hand  and  sword." 

"  If  they  may  in  aught  avail  your  Grace,"  said  Eoland  Grieme,  bowing 
profoundly. 

"Alasl"  said  the  Queen,  "what  needs  this,  Catherine? — why  prepare 
new  victims  to  be  involved  in,  and  overwhelmed  by,  my  cruel  fortune? — 
were  wc  not  better  cease  to  struggle,  and  ourselves  sink  in  the  tide  without 
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farther  resistance,  than  thus  drag  into  destruction  witl.  us  every  generous 
heart  which  makes  an  effort  in  our  favour? — I  have  had  but  too  much  of 
plot  and  intrieoe  around  me,  since  I  was  stretched  an  orphan  child  in  my 
very  cradle,  while  contending  nobles  strove  which  should  rule  in  tho  name 
of  the  unconscious  innocent.  Surely  time  it  were  that  all  this  busy  and 
most  dangerous  coil  should  end  Let  me  call  mj  prison  a  convent,  and  my 
seclusion   a  volunt    y   seii      t    t    n   of  myself  from   the   world   and   its 

"  Speak  not  thu  n  d  m  b  f  your  faithful  servants,"  said  Catherine, 
"  to  discourage  th  1     t  and  to  break  their  hearts.     Daughter  of 

Kings,  be  not  in  tl       h  kingly  — Come,  Roland,  and  lot  us,  the 

Joungest  of  her  foil  how         elves  worthy  of  her  cause — let  ua  kneel 

efore  her  footstc  1  d  mpl  her  to  be  her  own  magnanimous  self" 
And  leading  Eola  d  G  iem  to  th  Queen's  seat,  they  both  kneeled  down 
before  her.  Mary  a  d  h  rs  If  her  chair,  and  sat  erect,  while,  extend- 
ing one  hand  to  b  k  so  d  by  th  page,  she  arranged  with  the  other  the 
clustering  locks  wh  1  h  d  d  h  bold  jet  lovely  brow  of  the  high-spirited 
Catherine. 

"  Alas !  ma  inignd-ne,"  she  said,  for  ao  in  fondness  she  often  called  her 
joung  attendant,  "  that  you  should  thus  desperately  mis  with  my  unhappy 
fatfl  the  fortune  of  your  young  lives  I — Are  they  not  a  lovely  couple,  my 
rieming?  and  is  it  not  heartrrcnding  to  think  that  I  must  be  their  ruin?" 

"Not  so,"  said  Koland  Grteme,  "it  is  we,  gracious  Sovereign,  who  will 
be  your  deliverers." 

" Ex  oribus  parmdorum!"  said  the  Queen,  looking  upward ;  "if  it  is  by 
the  mouth  of  these  children  that  Heaven  calls  roe  to  resume  the  stately 
thoughts  which  become  my  birth  and  my  rights,  thou  wilt  grant  them  thy 

froteotion,  and  to  me  the  power  of  rewarding  their  zeall" — Then  turning  to 
lerajng,  she  instantly  added, — "Thou  knowest,  my  friend,  whether  to 
make  those  who  hjive  served  me  happy,  was  not  ever  Mary's  favourite 
pastime.  When  I  have  been  rebuked  by  the  stern  preachers  of  tho  Oalvin- 
]3tio  heresy — when  I  have  seen  the  fierce  countenances  of  my  nobles  averted 
from  me,  has  it  not  been  because  I  mixed  in  the  harmless  pleasures  of  the 
young  and  gav,  and  rather  for  the  sake  of  their  happiness  than  my  own, 
have  mingled  in  the  masque,  the  song,  or  the  dance,  with  the  youth  of  my 
household?  Well,  I  repent  not  of  it  —  though  Knox  termed  it  sin,  and 
Morton  degradation  —  I  was  happy,  because  I  saw  happiness  around  mo; 
and  woe  betide  the  wretched  jealousv  that  can  extract  guilt  out  of  the  over- 
flowings of  an  unguarded  giuety  1 — Fleming,  if  we  are  restored  to  our  throne, 
shall  we  not  have  one  blithesome  day  at  a  blithesome  bridal,  of  which  -we 
must  now  name  neither  the  bride  nor  tho  bridegroom?  but  that  bridegroom 
shall  have  the  barony  of  Blairgowrie,  a  fair  ^ft  even  for  a  Queen  to  give, 
and  that  bride's  chaplet  shall  be  twined  with  the  fairest  pearls  that  over 
were  found  in  the  depths  of  Lochlomond ;  and  thou  thyself,  Mary  Fleming, 
tiie  beat  dresser  of  tires  that  ever  busked  the  tresses  of  a  Queen,  and  who 
would  acorn  to  touch  those  of  any  woman  of  lower  rank, —  thou  thyself 
Hhalt,  for  my  love,  twine  them  into  the  brido'a  tressea. — Loot,  my  Fleming, 
suppose  them  such  clustered  locks  as  those  of  our  Catherine,  they  would 
not  put  shame  upon  thy  skill." 

So  BBjing,  she  passed  her  hand  fondly  over  the  head  of  her  youthful 
favourite,  while  her  more  aged  attendant  replied  despondently,  "AlasI 
madam,  your  thoughts  stray  far  from  home." 

"  They  do,  my  Fleming,'*  said  the  Queen ;  "  but  is  it  well  or  kind  in  you 
to  call  them  back?— God  knows,  they  have  kept  the  perch  this  night  but  too 
closely — Come,  I  will  recall  the  gay  vision,  were  it  but  to  punish  them.  Yea, 
at  that  blithesome  bridal,  Mary  herself  shall  forget  the  weight  of  sorrowa, 
and  the  toil  of  state,  and  herself  once  more  lead  a  measure.  —  At  whose 
wedding  was  it  that  we  last  danced,  my  Fleming  ?    I  think  care  has  troubled 
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my  memory — yet  something  of  it  I  ahoiiJd  romemlier  —  canst  thou  not  aid 
me?— I  know  tliou  canst." 

"AlasI  madam,"  replied  the  lady 

"What I"  said  Mary,  "wilt  thou  not  help  us  so  far?  this  is  a  peevish 
adherence  to  thine  own  graver  opinion,  which  holds  our  talk  as  folly.  But 
thou  art  oonrt-hred,  and  wilt  well  understand  mo  when  I  say,  the  Queen 
cmnmands  Lady  Fleming  to  tell  her  where  she  led  the  last  branle." 

With  a  face  deadly  pale,  and  a  mien  as  if  she  wore  about  to  sink  into  the 
earth,  the  court-bred  dame,  no  longer  daring  to  refuse  obedience,  faltered 
out — "  Gracious  Lady— if  my  memory  err  not — it  was  at  a  masque  in  Holy- 
rood — at  the  marriage  of  Sebastian." 

The  unhappy  Queen,  who  had  hitherto  listened  with  a  melancholy  smilo, 
provoked  by  the  reluctance  with  whieh  the  Lady  Fleming  brought  out  her 
story,  at  this  ill-fated  word  interrupted  her  with  a  shriek  so  mild  and  loud 
that  the  vaulted  apartment  rang,  and  both  Boland  and  Catherine  sprung  to 
their  feet  in  the  utmost  terror  and  alarm.  Meantime,  Mary  aeemea,  by  the 
train  of  horrible  ideas  thus  suddenly  excited,  surprised  not  only  beyond 
self-command,  but  for  the  moment  beyond  the  verge  of  reason. 

"  Traitress  1"  she  said  to  the  Lady  Fleming,  "thou  wouldst  slay  thy  sove- 
reign—Call  my  Trench  guards— o  moi.'  amoil  mes  J^anfais.'— lambeset 
■with  traitors  in  mine  own  palaee— they  have  murdered  my  husband — Res- 
cue 1  rescue  for  the  Queen  of  Scotland  1"  She  started  up  from  her  chair — 
her  features,  late  so  exquisitely  lovely  in  their  paleness,  now  inflamed  with 
the  fury  of  frenzy,  and  resembling  those  of  a  Bellona.  "  We  will  take  the 
field  ourself,"  she  said;  "warn  the  city  —  warn  Lothian  and  Fife  — saddle 
our  Spanish  barb,  and  bid  French  Paris  see  our  petronel  be  charged !— Bet- 
tor to  die  at  the  head  of  our  brave  Scotsmen,  like  our  grandfather  at  Flodden, 
than  of  a  broken  heart,  like  our  ill-starred  father  1" 

"  Be  patient — be  composed,  dearest  Sovereign,"  said  Catherine :  and  then 
addressing  Lady  Fleming  angrily,  she  added,  "How  could  you  say  aught 
that  reminded  her  of  her  husband?" 

The  word  reached  the  ear  of  the  unhappy  Princess,  who  caught  it' up, 
speaking  with  great  rapidity.  "  Husband ! — what  husband  ? — Not  his  most 
Christian  Majesty — he  is  ill  at  ease— he  cannot  mount  on  horseback.— Not 
him  of  the  Lennoi — but  it  was  the  Duke  of  Orkney  thou  woutdst  say." 

"  For  God's  love,  madam,  be  patient  I"  said  the  Lady  Fleming. 

But  the  Queen's  escited  imagination  couid  by  no  entreaty  be  diverted 
from  its  course.  "  Bid  him  come  hither  to  our  aid,"  she  said,  "  and  bring 
with  him  his  lambs,  as  he  calls  them — Bowton,  Hay  of  Talla,  Black  Ormis- 
ton,  and  his  kinsman  Hob  —  Fie!  how  swart  they  are,  and  how  they  smell 
of  sulphur !  What  1  closeted  with  Morton  1  Nay,  if  the  Douglas  and  tho 
Hepburn  hatch  the  complot  together,  the  bird,  when  it  breaks  the  shell,  will 
scare  Scotland.     Will  it  not-,  my  Fleming?" 

"  She  grows  wilder  and  wilder,"  said  Fleming ;  "  we  have  too  many 
hearers  for  these  strange  words." 

"  Eoland,"  swd  Catherine,  "  in  tho  name  of  God,  begone-I  Yoa  cannot 
aid  us  here — Leave  us  to  deal  with  her  alone — Away— away!" 

She  thrust  him  to  the  door  of  the  anteroom;  yet  even  when  he  had  en- 
tered that  apartment,  and  shut  the  door,  he  could  still  hear  the  Queen  talk 
in  a  loud  and  determined  tone,  as  if  giving  forth  orders,  until  at  length  the 
voice  died  away  in  a  feeble  and  continued  lamentation. 

At  this  crisis  Catherine  entered  tho  anteroom.  "Be  not  too  ansious," 
she  said,  "  the  crisis  is  now  over ;  but  keep  tho  door  fast — let  no  one  enter 
until  she  is  more  composed." 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  what  does  this  mean  ?"  said  the  page ;  "  or  what 
was  there  in  the  Lady  Fleming's  words  to  escite  so  wild  a  transport  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  Lady  Fleming,  the  Lady  Fleming,"-  said  Catherine,  repeating 
fhe  words  impatiently;  "the  Lady  Fleming  is  a  fool — she  loves  herm'-' 
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yet  knows  so  little  how  to  express  her  love,  that  wero  the  Queen  to  ask  her 
for  very  poison,  she  would  deem  it  ft  point  of  duty  not  to  resist  her  com- 
nianda.  I  could  have  torn  her  starched  head-tire  from  her  forma!  head — 
Tho  Queen  should  have  as  soon  had  the  heart  out  of  ray  body,  as  the  word 
Sebastian  out  of  my  lips  —  That  that  piece  of  weaved  tapestry  should  be  a 
woman,  and  yet  not  have  wit  enough  to  tell  a  lie  I" 

"And  what  was  this  story  of  Sebastian?"  said  the  page.  "By  Heaven, 
Catherine,  you  are  all  riddles  alike  1" 

"You  are  as  great  a  fool  as  Fleminw,"  returned  the  impatient  maiden; 
"  know  ye  not,  that  on  the  night  of  Henry  Darnley's  murder,  and  at  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Kirk  of  Field,  the  Queen's  absence  was  owing  to  her 
attending  on  a  masque  at  Holyrood,  given  by  her  to  grace  the  marriage  of 
this  same  Sebastian,  who,  himself  a  favoured  servant,  married  one  of  her 
female  attendants,  who  was  near  to  her  person?" 

"  By  Saint  Giles,"  said  the  page,  "  I  wonder  not  at  her  passion,  but  only 
marvel  by  what  foi^tfulness  it  was  that  she  could  urge  the  Lady  Fleming 
with  such  a  question." 

"  I  cannot  account  for  it,"  said  Catherine ;  "  but  it  seems  as  if  great  and 
TJoIent  grief  and  horror  sometimes  obscure  the  memory,  and  spread  a  cloud 
like  that  nf  an  exploding  cannon,  over  the  circumstances  with  which  they 
nro  aueonipanicd.  But  i  may  not  stay  here,  where  I  came  not  to  moralize 
with  your  wisdom,  but  eimpfy  to  eool  my  resentment  against  that  unwise 
Ljuly  Fleming,  wliicli  I  think  hath  now  somewhat  abated,  bo  that  I  shall 
endure  hei  presence  without  any  desire  to  damage  either  her  curoh  or  vas- 
quino.  Sloanwhilc,  keep  fast  that  door — I  would'  not  for  my  life  that  any 
of  these  hcreties  saw  her  in  the  unhappy  state,  which,  brought  on  her  as  it 
lins  been  by  tho  success  of  their  own  diabolical  plottinga,  they  would  not 
stick  to  calf,  in  their  snuffling  cant,  the  judgment  of  Providence." 

She  left  the  apartment  just  as  the  latch  of  the  outward  door  was  raised 
from  without.  But  the  bolt  which  Roland  had  drawn  on  the  inside,  resisted 
the  effurta  of  the  person  desirous  to  enter.     "  Who  is  there!"  said  Grreme 

"  It  IS  I,"  replied  tho  harsh  and  yet  slow  voice  of  the  steward  Dryfesdale. 

"  You  eannot  enter  now,"  returned  the  you,th. 

"And  wherefore?"  demanded  Dryfesdale,  "sfting  I  come  but  to  do  my 
duty,  and  inquire  what  mean  the  shrieks  from  the  apartment  of  the  Moab- 
itish  woman.  Wherefore,  I  say,  since  such  is  mme  errand,  can  I  not 
enter?" 

"  Simply,"  replied  the  youth,  "  because  the  bolt  is  drawn,  and  I  have  no 
fancy  to  undo  it.  I  have  the  right  side  of  the  door  to^iay,  as  you  had  last 
night." 

"  Thou  art  ill-advised,  thou  malapert  boy,"  replied  the  steward,  "  to  speak 
to  mo  in  such  fashion ;  but  I  shall  inform  my  Lady  of  thine  insolence. 

"  The  insolence,"  said  the  page,  "  is  meant  for  thee  only,  in  fair  guerdon 
of  thy  discourtesy  to  me.  For  thy  Lady's  information,  I  have  answer  more 
courteous — you  may  say  that  the  Queen  is  ill  at  ease,  and  desires  to  be  dis- 
turbed neither  by  visits  nor  messages." 

"  I  conjure  yon,  in  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  old  man,  with  more  solem- 
nity in  his  tone  than  he  had  hitherto  used,  "  to  let  me  know  if  her  malady 
really  gains  power  on  her!" 

"  She  will  have  no  aid  at  your  hand,  or  at  your  Lady's  —  wherefore, 
begone,  and  trouble  us  no  more — we  neither  want,  nor  will  accept  of,  aid  at 
your  hands." 

With  this  positive  reply,  the  steward,  grumbling  and  dissatisfied,  returned 
down  stairs. 
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The  Lady  of  Lochleven  sat  alone  in  her  chamLer,  endeavouring  with 
lincore  but  imperfect  zoal,  to  fix  her  eyes  and  her  attention  on  the  blaci- 
iettered  Bible  which  laj  before  her,  bound  in  velvet  and  embroidery,  and 
adorned  with  waasive  silver  clasps  and  knosps.  But  she  found  her  utmost 
efforts  unable  to  withdraw  her  mind  from  the  resentful  recollection  of  Tvhat 
haA  last  night  passed  betwist  har  and  the  Queen,  in  -which  the  latter  had 
with  each  bitter  taunt  reminded  her  of  her  early  and  long-repented  trans- 
gression. 

"Why,"  she  e^d,  "should  I  resent  bo  deeply  that  another  roproachea 
me  with  that  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  make  matt-cr  of  blushing  to  my- 
self? and  yet,  why  should  this  womati,  who  reaps  — at  least,  lias  reaped— 
the  fruits  of  my  foJly,  and  haa  joatled  my  son  aside  from  the  throne,  why 
should  she,  in  the  face  of  all  my  domestics,  and  of  hor  own,  dare  to  upbraid 
me  with  my  shame?  la  she  not  in  my  power?  Does  she  not  fear  me? 
Ila !  wily  tempter,  I  will  -wrestle  with,  theo  strongly,  and  -with  better  sug- 
gestions than  my  own  evil  heart  can  supply  I" 

She  again  toolc  up  the  saored  volume,  and  waa  endeavouring  to  fis  her 
attention  on  its  contents,  when  she  was  disturbed  by  a  tap  at  the  door  of 
the  room.  It  opened  at  her  corrimand,  and  the  steward  Bryfesdale  entered, 
and  stood  before  her  with  a  gloomy  and  perturbed  expression  on  his  brow. 

"What  has  chanced,  Dryfesdale,  that  thoulookest  thus?"  said  his  mistress 
— "Have  there  been  evil  tidings  of  my  son,  or  of  my  grandchildren?" 

"No,  Lady,"  replied  Dryfesdale,  "but  you  were  deeply  insulted  last  night, 
and  I  fear  me  thou  art  as  deeply  avenged  thia  morning — Where  is  the  chap- 
lain?" 

"What  mean  you  by  hints  so  dark,  and  a  question  so  sudden?  The 
.chaplain,  as  you  well  know,  is  absent  at  Perth  upon  an  assembly  of  tlie 
brethren." 

"  I  care  not,'^  answered  the  steward ;  "  ho  is  but  a  priest  of  Baal." 

"  Dryfesdale,"  bbM  the  Lady,  sternly,  "what  meanest  thou!  I  have  ever, 
heard,  that  in  the  Low  Conntries  man  didst  herd  with  the  Analjantist 
preachers,  those  boars  which,  tear  up  the  vintage  —  But  the  ministry  wnich 
suits  me  and  my  house  must  content  my  retainers." 

"  I  would  I  had,  good  ghostly  counsel,  though,"  replied  the  steward,  not 
attending  to  his  mistress's  rebuke,  and  seeming  to  speak  to  himself.     "Thb 

"  Speak  of  her  with  reverence,"  said  the  Lady;  "sho  is  a  king's  daughter." 

"  Be  it  BO,"  replied  Dryfesdale ;  "  she  goes  where  there  is  little  dimrence 
betwixt  her  and  a  beggars  child— Mary  of  Sootlfind  is  dyin^," 

"  Dying,  and  in  my  castle !"  said  the  Lady,  starting  up  in  alarm ;  "  of 
what  disease,  or  by  what  anoident!" 

"  Bear  patience.  Lady.     The  ministry  was  mine." 

"Thine,  -viilain  and  trdtor! — how  didst  thou  dare— 

"  I  heard  y 
you  should  h .  „ 

"  Dryfesdale,  I  trust  thou  ravest  ?"  said  the  lady. 

"I  rave  not,"  replied  the  steward.     "Tlmt  whii 
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million  of  years  ere  I  saw  the  light,  must  be  executed  by  me.  She  faatii 
that  in  her  Teins  that,  I  fear  me,  will  soon  stop  the  springs  of  life." 

"Cruel  villain,"  exclaimed  tho  Iiady,  "thou  hast  not  poisoned  her?" 

"And  if  I  had,"  said  Drjfesdale,  "what  does  it  so  greatly  merit?  Men 
bane  yerinin — why  not  rid  Ihem  of  their  enemies  so?  in  Italy  they  will  do 
it  for  a  cruizuedor." 

"  Cowardly  ruffian,  hegone  from  my  sight !" 

"Think  better  of  my  zoal,  Lady,"  said  the  steward,  "and  judge  not 
without  looking  around  you.  Lindeaay,  Ruthven,  and  your  kinsman  Mor- 
ton, poniarded  llizzio,  and  yet  you  now  see  no  hlood  on  their  embroidery 
—  the  Lord  Semple  stabbed  the  Lord  of  Sanquhar  —  does  his  bonnet  sit  a 
jot  more  awry  on  his  brow?  What  noble  lives  in  Scotland  who  has  not 
had  a  share,  for  policy  or  revenge,  in  some  Buch  dealing?  —  and  who  im- 
putes it  to  them?  Be  not  cheated  with  naraea  —  a  dagger  or  a  draught 
work  to  flie  same  end,  and  are  little  unlike  —  a  glass  phial  imprisons  tho 
one,  and  a  leathern  sheath  tho  other  —  one  deals  with  the  brain,  the  other 
gluiees  the  blood —  Yet,  I  say  not  I  gave  aught  to  this  lad^," 

"  What  dost  thon  mean  by  thus  dallying  with  rae  f"  said  tho  Lady ;  "  as 
thou  wouldat  save  thy  neck  from  the  rope  it  merits,  tell  me  the  whole  truth 
of  this  story  ^ — -thou  hast  long  been  known  a  dangerous  man." 

"  Ay,  in  my  master's  service  1  can  be  cold  and  sharp  aa  my  sword.  Be 
it  known  to  you,  that  when  last  on  shore,  I  consulted  with  a  woman  of  skill 
and  power,  called  Nicneven,  of  whom  the  country  has  rune  for  some  brief 
time  past.  Fools  asked  her  for  charms  to  make  them  beloved,  misera  for 
means  to  increase  their  store ;  some  demanded  to  know  the  future— -an  idle 
wish,  since  it  cannot  be  altered ;  others  would  have  an  explanation  of  the 
past  —  idler  still,  since  it  cannot  be  recalled.  I  heard  their  queries  with 
Bcom,  and  demanded  the  means  of  avenging  myself  of  a  deadly  enemy,  for 
I  grow  old,  and  may  trust  no  longer  to  Bilboa  blade.  She  gave  me  a  pa/:ket 
— '  Mix  that,'  said  she,  '  with  any  liquid,  and  thy  vengeance  is  complete,' " 

"  Villain !  and  you  mixed  it  with  the  food  of  this  imprisoned  Lady,  to 
the  dishonour  of  thy  master's  house  ?" 

"  To  redeem  the  insulted  honour  of  my  master's  house,  I  mixed  the  con- 
tents of  the  packet  with  the  jar  of  succory-water ;  They  seldom  fail  to  drain 
it,  and  the  woman  loves  it  over  all." 

"  It  was  a  work  of  hell,"  said  the  Lady  Lochleven,  "  both  the  asking  and 
the  granting.  —  Away,  wretched  man,  let  us  see  if  aid  be  yet  too  late !" 

"  They  will  not  adroit  us,  madam,  save  we  enter  by  force  —  I  have  been 
twice  at  the  door,  but  can  obtain  no  entrance." 

"We  will  heat  it  level  with  the  ground,  if  needful — And,  hold — sum- 
mon Randal  hither  instantly.  —  Randal,  here  is  a  foul  and  evil  chance 
■befallen  —  send  off  a  boat  instantly  to  Kinross,  the  Chamberlain  Luke 
Lundin  is  swd  to  have  skill  —  Fetch  off,  too,  that  foul  witch  Nicneven;  she 
shall  first  counteract  her  own  spell,  and  then  be  burned  to  ashes  in  the 
island  of  Saint  Serf.  Away,  away  —  Tell  them  to  hoist  sail  and  ply  oar,  as 
ever  they  would  have  good  of  tho  Douglas's  hand  I" 

"  Mother  Nioneven  will  not  be  lightly  ftund,  or  fetched  hither  on  these 
conditions,"  answered  DryfesdaJe. 

"  Then  grant  her  full  assurance  of  safety  —  Look  to  it,  for  thine  own  life 
must  answer  for  this  lady's  recovery." 

"  I  might  have  guessed  that,"  said  Dryfesdale,  sullenly ;  "  but  it  is  my 
fiomfort  1  have  avenged  mine  own  cause,  as  well  as  yours.  She  hath  scoffed 
and  scripped  at  me,  and  encouraged  her  saucy  minion  of  a  page  to  ridicule 
my  stiff  gait  and  slow  speech.  I  felt  it  borne  in  upon  me  that  I  was  to  be 
avenged  on  them." 

"Go  to  the  western  turret,"  said  the  Lady,  "and  remain  there  in  ward 
nnti!  we  see  how  this  gear  will  terminate.     I  know  thy  resolved  disposition 
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"  Not  were  the  walla  of  the  turret  of  eeg-shells,  and  the  lake  sheeted  wjtli 
ice,"  said  Dryfesdale.  "I  am  well  taught,  and  atrong  in  belief,  that  man 
does  nought  of  himself;  he  is  hut  the  foam  on  the  billow,  which  riaea,  bub- 
blea,  and  burata,  not  by  its  own  effort,  but  by  the  mightier  impulse  of  fate 
which  urges  him.  Yet,  Lady,  if  I  may  advise,  amid  this  zeal  for  the  life  of 
the  Jezebel  of  Scotland,  forget  not  what  ia  due  to  thine  own  honour,  and 
keep  the  matter  secret  as  you  may." 

So  saying,  the  gloomy  fatalist  turned  from  her,  and  stalked  off  with  sullen 
compoeure  to  the  place  of  confinement  allotted  to  him. 

Uis  lady  caught  at  hia  last  hint,  and  only  expressed  hei!  fear  that  the 
priaoner  had  partaken  of  some  unwholeaome  food,  and  was  dangerously  ill. 
The  caatio  woa  soon  alarmed  and  in  confusion.  Kandal  was  dispatched  to 
the  shore  to  fetch  off  Lundin,  with  such  remedies  as  could  counteract  poison  ; 
and  with  farther  inatructions  to  bring  mother  Nicneven,  if  she  could  he 
found,  with  full  power  to  pledge  the  Lady  of  Lochlevea's  word  for  her 
safety. 

Meanwhile  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  herself  held  parley  at  the  door  of  the 
Queen's  apartment,  and  in  vain  urged  the  page  to  undo  it. 

"  Foolish  boy !"  she  aaid,  "  thine  own  life  and  thy  Lady's  are  at  stake — 
Open,  I  say,  or  wo  will  cause  the  door  to  be  broken  down." 

"  I  may  not  open  the  door  without  my  royal  mistress's  ordera,"  answered 
Eoland ;  "  she  has  been  very  ill,  and  now  she  slumbers  —  if  you  wake  her 
by  using  violence,  let  the  cousequence  be  on  you  and  your  followers." 

"  ffaa  ever  woman  in  a  strait  so  fearful  I"  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Loch- 
leyon  —  "  At  least,  thou  rash  boy,  beware  that  no  one  tastea  the  food,  but 
eapeoially  the  jar  of  auccory-water." 

Shethenhaatenedto  the  turret,  where  Dryfesdale  had  composedly  resigned 
himself  to  impiisonmeut.  She  found  him  reading,  and  demanded  of  him, 
"  Was  thy  fell  potion  of  speedy  operation  ?" 

"Slow,"  anawered  the  steward.  "The  hag  asked  me  which  I  chose  — I 
told  her  I  loved  a  slow  and  sure  revenge.  '  Kevenge,'  said  I. '  is  the  higheat- 
flavoured  draught  which  man  tastes  upon  earth,  and  he  should  sip  it  by 
little  and  little  —  not  drain  it  up  greedily  at  once.' " 

"  Against  whom,  unhappy  man,  couldat  thou  nourish  so  fell  a  revenge  1" 

"  I  had  many  objects,  but  the  chief  was  that  insolent  page." 

"  The  boy  1  —  thou  inhuman  man  I"  exel^med  the  lady;  "what  could  he 
do  to  deaerve  thy  malice  ?" 

"He  rose  in  your  favour,  and  you  graced  him  with  your  commissions  — 
that  was  one  thmg.  He  roae  in  that  of  George  Douglaa'a  alao — that  was 
another.  He  was  the  favourite  of  the  Calvinistjc  Henderson,  who  hated  ma 
because  my  spirit  disowns  a  separated  priesthood.  The  Moabitish  Queen 
held  him  dear  —  winda  from  each  opposing  point  blew  in  his  favour  —  the 
old  servitor  of  your  house  was  held  lightly  among  ye— above  all,  from  the 
first  time  I  aaw  his  face,  I  longed  to  destroy  him." 

"What  fiend  have  I  nurtured  in  my  house  !"  replied  the  Lady.  "May 
God  forgive  me  the  ain  of  having  given  thee  food  and  raiment!" 

"  You  might  not  choose.  Lady,"  anawered  the  steward.  "  Long  ere  this 
castle  was  builded  —  ay,  long  ere  the  islet  which  auataina  it  reared  its  head 
above  the  blue  water,  I  waa  destined  to  he  your  faithful  alave,  and  you 
to  be  my  ungrateful  misiresH.  Kememher  you  not  when  I  plunged  amid 
the  victorioua  French,  in  the  time  of  this  lady's  mother,  and  brought  off 
your  husband,  when  those  who  had  hung  at  the  same  breasts  with  him  dared 
not  attempt  the  rescue? — Remember  how  I  plunged  into  the  lake  when 
your  grandson's  skiff  was  overtaken  by  the  tempeat,  hoarded,  and  afeered 
her  aafe  to  the  land.  Lady  —  the  servant  of  a  ScotfJab.  baron  is  he  who 
regards  not  hia  own  life,  or  that  of  any  other,  save  his  master.  And,  for 
the  death  of  the  woman,  I  had  tried  the  potion  on  her  sooner,  had  not  Master 
George  been  her  taster.    Her  death — would  it  not  be  the  happiest  newa  that 
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Scotland  ever  henrd?  la  she  not  of  the  tioody  Guiskn  stock,  whose  sword 
was  so  often  red  with  the  blood  of  God's  saints  t  Is  she  not  the  daughter 
of  the  wretched  tyrant  James,  whom  Heaven  cast  down  from  his  kingdom, 
and  hia  prido,  eren  as  the  king  of  Babylon  was  smitten !" 

"  Peace,  Tillain !"  said  the  Lady —  a  thousand  varied  recollections  throng- 
ing on  her  mind  at  the  mention  of  her  royal  lover's  name ;  "  Peace,  and 
disturb  not  the  ashes  of  the  dead — of  the  royal,  of  the  unhappy  dead. 
Read  thy  Bible ;  and  may  God  grant  thee  to  avail  thyself  better  of  its  eon- 
tents  than  thou  hast  yet  done !"  She  departed  hastily,  and  as  she  reached 
the  nest  apartment,  Uie  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  so  hastily,  that  she  was  com- 
pelled.to  stop  and  use  her  kerchief  to  dry  them.  "  I  expected  not  this,"  she 
said,  "  no  more  than  to  have  drawn  water  from  the  dry  flint,  or  sap  from  a 
withered  tree.  I  saw  with  a  dry  eye  the  apostacy  and  shame  of  George 
Douglas,  the  hope  of  my  son's  house  —  the  child  of  my  love ;  and  yet  I  now 
weep  for  him  wno  has  so  long  lain  in  his  grave  —  for  hira  to  whom  I  owe  it 
that  his  daughter  can  make  a  scoffing  and  a  jest  of  my  name  I  But  she  is 
his  daughter — ^my  heart,  hardened  against  her  for  so  many  causes,  relents 
when  a  glance  of  her  eye  places  her  lather  unexpectedly  before  mo  — and 
as  often  her  likeness  to  that  true  daughter  of  the  house  of  Guise,  her  detested 
modier,  has  agiun  confirmed  my  resolution.  But  she  must  not  —  must  not 
die  in  my  house,  and  by  so  fonl  a  practice.  Thank  God,  the  operation  of 
the  potion  is  slow,  and  may  be  counteracted.  I  will  to  her  apartment  once 
more.  But  Qh !  that  hardened  villain,  whose  fidelity  we  held  in  such  esteem, 
and  had  such  high  proof  of  I  What  miracle  can  unite  so  much  wickedness 
and  so  much  truth  in  bne  bosom !" 

,  The  Lady  of  Loehlevcn  was  not  aware  how  far  minds  of  a  certain  gloomy 
and  determined  cast  by  nature,  may  be  warped  by  a  keen  sense  of  petty- 
injuries  and  insults,  combining  wiUi  the  love  of  gain,  anA  sense  of  self- 
interest,  and  amalgamated  with  the  crude,  wild,  and  indigested  fanatical 
Opinions  which  this  man  had  gathered  among  the  crazy  sectaries  of  Ger- 
many ;  or  how  fer  the  doctrines  of  fatalism,  which  he  had  embraced  so 
decidedly,  sear  the  human  conscience,  by  representing  our  actions  as  tha 
result  of  inevitable  necessity. 

During  her  visit  to  the  prisoner,  Eoland  had  communicated  to  Catherine 
the  tenor  of  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  her  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  quick  intelligence  of  that  lively  maiden  instantly  comprehended 
the  outline  of  what  was  believed  to  have  happened,  but  her  prejudices 
hurried  her  beyond  the  truth. 

"  They  meant  to  have  poisoned  us,"  she  exclaimed  in  horror,  "  and  there 
stands  the  fatal  liquor  which  should  have  done  the  deed ! — Ay,  as  soon  as 
Douglas  ceased  to  be  our  taster,  our  food  was  likely  to  be  fatally  seasoned. 
Thou,  Eoland,  who  shonldst  have  made  the  essay,  wert  readily  doomed  to 
die  with  us.  Oh,  dearest  Lady  Fleming,  pardon,  pardon,  for  the  injuries  I 
said  to  you  in  my  angei^— your  words  were  prompted  by  Heaven  to  save  our 
lives,  and  especially  that  of  the  injured  Queen.  But  what  have  we  now  to 
do  ?  that  old  crocodile  of  the  lake  will  be  presently  back  to  shed  her  hypo- 
critical tears  over  our  dying  agonies. — Lafly  Fleming,  what  shall  we  do?" 

" Our  Iiady  help  us  m  our'need!"  she  replied;  "how  should  I  tell? — 
unless  we  were  to  make  our  plaint  to  the  Regent," 

"  Make  our  plaint  to  the  devii,"  said  Catherine  impatiently,  "  and  accuse 
his  dam  at  the  foot  of  his  burning  throne ! — The  Queen  still  sleeps — we 
must  gain  time.  The  poisoning  hag  roust  not  know  her  scheroe  has  mis- 
carried ;  the  old  envenomed  spider  has  but  too  many  ways  of  mending  her 
broken  web.  The  jar  of  succory- water,"  said  she — "  Roland,  if  thou  Dc'st 
a  man,  help  me — empty  the  jar  on  the  chimney  or  from  the  window — make 
such  waste  among  the  viands  as  if  we  had  made  our  usual  meal,  and  leave 
the  fragments  on  (Sup  and  porringer,  but  taste  nothing  as  thou  lovest  thy 
life,     f  will  sit  by  the  Queen,  and  tell  her  at  her  waking,  in  what  a  fearful 
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j,aftd  we  stand.  Her  sharp  wit  and  ready  spirit  will  teiK^h  us  what  is  best 
to  be  done.  Meanwhile,  till  farth(!t'  notice,  observe,  Rolaod,  that  the  Queen 
ia  in  a  state  of  torpor — that  Ladj  Fleming  is  indisposed— that  character" 
(speaking  in  a  lower  tone)  "  will  suit  her  best,  and  save  her  wita  some  kbout 
in  vain,  I  am  not  so  much  indiepoBed,  thou  understandest." 
"  And  1 1"  said  the  page 

"You?"  replied  Catherine,  "jou  are  quite  well — who  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  poison  puppj-doga  or  pages?" 

"  Does  this  levity  become  the  time  1"  asked  the  pa^e. 

"  It  does,  it  does,"  answered  Catherine  Sejton ;  "  if  the  Queen  approves, 
I  see  plainly  how  this  disconcerted  attempt  may  do  us  good  serrico. 

She  went  to  work  while  she  spoke,  eagerly  assisted  by  Roland.  The 
breakfast  table  soon  displayed  the  appearance  as  if  the  meal  bad  been  eaten 
as  TiBual;  and  the  ladies  retired  as  softly  as  possible  into  the  Queen's 
sleeping  apartment.  At  a  new  summons  of  the  Lady  Loehleven,  the  page 
undid  the  door,  and  admitted  her  into  the  anteroom,  asking  her  pardon  for 
having  -withstood  her,  alleging  in  excuse,  that  the  Queen  had  fallen  into  a 
heavy  slumber  einoe  she  had  broken  her  fast. 

"  She  has  eaton  and  drunken,  then  V  said  the  Lady  of  i/ochleven. 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  page,  "  according  to  her  Grace's  ordinary  custom, 
unless  upon  the  fasts  of  the  church." 

"  The  jar,"  she  said,  hastily  examining  it,  "  it  is  empty— drank  the  Lady 
Mary  the  whole  of  this  water  ?" 

"A  large  part,  madam;  and  I  hoard  the  Lady  Catherine  Seyton  jestingly 
upbraid  the  Lady  Mary  Fleming  with  having  taken  more  than  a  just  share 
of  what  remained,  so  that  but  little  fell  to  her  own  lot." 

"  And  are  they  well  in  health  f"  said  the  Lady  of  Loehleven. 

"Lady  Fleming,"  said  the  page,  "complains  of  letliargy,  and  looks  duller 
than  usual ;  and  the  Lady  Catherine  of  Seyton  feels  her  head  somewhat 
more  giddy  than  is  her  wont." 

He  raised  his  voice  a  little  as  he  said  these  words,  to  apprise  the  ladies 
of  the  part  assigned  to  each  of  them,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  the  wish 
of  conveying  to  the  ears  of  Catherine  the  page-like  Jest  which  lurked  in  the 
allotment. 

"I  wiU  enter  the  Queen's  bedchamber,"  said  theLady  of  Loehleven;  "my 
bnsinesB  is  express."  . 

As  she  advanced  to  the  door,  the  voice  of  Catherine  Seyton  waa  heard 
from  within — "  No  one  can  enter  here — the  Queen  sleeps." 

"I  will  not  be  controlled,  young  lady,"  replied  the  Lady  of  Loehleven  ; 
"  there  is,  1  wot,  no  inner  bar,  and  I  wiU  enter  in  your  despite." 

"There  is,  indeed,  no  inner  bar,"  answered  Catherine,  firmly,  "but there 
are  the  staples  where  that  bar  should  be;  and. into  those  staples  have  I 
thrust  mine  arm,  like  an  ancestress  of  your  own,  when,  better  employed 
than  the  Douglasses  of  our  days,  she  thus  defended  the  bedchamber  of  her 
B0Tereig9,iiEainst  murderers.  Tryyourforce,  then,  and  see  whether  aSejton 
cannot  rival  in  couri^  a  m^den  of  the  house  of  Douglas." 

"  r  dare  not  attempt  the  pass  at  such  risk,"  said  the  Lady  of  Jjochleven : 
"  Strange,  that  this  Princess,  with  all  that  justly  attaches  to  her  as  blaino- 
worthj,  should  preserve  such  empire  over  the  minds  of  her  attendants. — 
Damsel,  I  give  thee  my  honour  that  I  come  for  the  Queen's  safety  and 
advantage.  Awaken  her,  if  thou  lovest  her,  and  pray  her  leave  that  I  way 
enter — I  will  retire  from  the  door  the  whilst." 

"Thou  wilt  not  awaken  the  Queen?"  said  the  Lady  Fleming. 

"1^'hat  choice  have  we?"  said  the  ready-witted  maiden,  "unless  you 
deem  it  better  to  wait  till  the  Lady  Loehleven  herself  plays  lady  of  the 
bedchamber.  Her  fit  of  patience  will  not  last  long,  and  the  Queen  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  her." 

"  But  thou  wilt  bring  back  her  Grace's  fit  by  thus  disturbing  her." 
2q2 
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"Heaven  forbid!"  replied  Catherine;  "but  if  so,  it  muat  pass  for  an 
effect  of  the  poison.  I  hope  better  things,  and  that  the  Queen  will  be  ablo 
when  she  wabea  to  form  her  own  judgment  in  this  terrible  crisis.  Mean- 
while, do  thou,  dear  Lady  Fleming,  practise  to  look  as  dull  and  heavy  as 
the  alertness  of  thy  spirit  will  permit." 

Catherine  kneeled  by  the  side  of  the  Queen's  bed,  and,  kiaaing  her  hand 
repeatedly,  succeeded  at  last  in  awakening  without  alarming  her.  She 
Bocmed  surpriaed  to  find  that  she  was  ready  dressed,  bat  sate  up  in  her  bed, 
and  appeared  so  perfectly  composed,  that  Catherine  Sejton,  without  farther 
preamble,  judged  it  safe  to  inform  her  of  the  predicament  in  which  they 
wore  placed.  Mary  turned  pale,  and  crossed  herself  again  and  again,  when 
she  heard  the  imminent  danger  in  which  she  had  stood.  But,  like  the 
Ulysses  of  Homer, 

and  she  at  once  understood  her  situation,  with  the  dangers  and  advantages 
that  attended  it. 

"We  cannot  do  better,"  she  said,  after  her  hasty  conference  with  Cathe- 
rine, pressing  her  at  the  same  time  to  her  bosom,  and  kissing  her  forehead; 
"  wo  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  scheme  so  happily  devised  by  thy 
quick  wit  and  bold  affection.  Undo  the  door  to  the  Lady  Lochleven — She 
shall  meet  her  match  in  art,  though  not  in  perfidy,  Fleming,  draw  close 
the  curtain,  and  get  thee  behind  it— thou  art  a  better  tire-woman  than  an 
actress;  do  but  breathe  heavily,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  groan  slightly,  and  it 
will  top  thy  part.  Hark  I  they  come.  Now,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  may  thy 
spirit  inspire  me,  for  a  cold  northern  brain  is  too  blunt  for  this  scene  ! 

Usherwi  by  Catherine  Seyton,  and  stepping  as  light  as  she  could,  the 
Lady  Lochleven  was  shown  into  the  twilight  apartment,  and  conducted  to 
the  side  of  the  couch,  where  Mary,  pallid  and  exhausted  from  a  sleepless 
jiight,  and  the  subsequent  agitation  of  the  morning,  lay  extended  so  listlessly 


la  might  well  confirm  the  worst  fears  of  her  hostess, 

"  Now,  God  foi^ve  us  our  sins  I"  said  the  Lady  of  Jx)ch!even,  forgetting 
her  pride,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed ;  "  It 


o  true — she  is  murdered  I" 

"Who  is  in  the  chamber?"  said  Mary,  as  if  awaking  from  a  heavy  sleep. 
"  Seyton,  Fleming,  where  are  you  ?  I  heard  a.  strange  voice.  Who  waits  ? 
—Call  Courcelles." 

"Alas  I  her  memory  is  at  Holyrood,  though  her  body  is  at  Lochieven. — 
Forrive,  madam,"  continued  the  Lady,  "if  loall  your  attention  to  me  —  I 
am  Margaret  Erstine,  of  the  house  of  Mar,  by  marriage  Lady  Douglas  of 
Lochleven." 

"  Oh,  our  gentle  hostesH,"  answered  the  Queen,  "  who  hath  such  care  of 
our  lodgings  and  of  our  diet— We  cumber  you  too  much  and  too  long,  good 
Lady  of  Lochleven ;  but  we  now  trust  your  task  of  hospitality  is  well-nigh 
ended." 

"  Her  words  go  like  a  knife  through  my  heart,"  said  the  Lady  of  Loch- 
leven—"With  a  breaking  heart,  I  prav  your  Grace  to  tell  mo  what  is  your 
ailment,  that  aid  may  be  had,  if  there  be  yet  time." 

"Nay,  my  ailment,"  replied  the  "Queen,  "is  nothing  worth  telling,  or 
worth  a  leech's  notice — my  limbs  feel  heavy— my  heart  feels  cold  ^  a  pri- 
soner's limbs  and  heart  are  rarely  otherwise — fresh  air,  methinka,  and  free- 
dom, would  soon  revive  me ;  but  as  the  Estates  have  ordered  it,  death  alone 
can  break  my  prison-doors." 

"  Were  it  possible,  madam,"  said  the  Lady,  "  tliat  your  liberty  could  re- 
store jour  perfect  health,  I  would  myself  encounter  the  resentment  of  the 
Regent  —  of  my  son.  Sir  William  —  of  my  whole  friends,  rather  than  you 
should  meet  your  fate  in  this  castle." 

"Alaal  madam,"  said  the  Lady  Fleming,  who  conceived  the  time  propi 
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^OQs  to  show  that  her  own  address  had  been  held  too  lightly  of;  "it  is  hut 
trying  what  good  freedom  may  work  upon  us ;  for  rayaelf,  I  think  a  free 
■walk  oa  the  greensward  would  do  me  much  good  at  heart." 

The  Lady  of  Lochleven  rose  from  the  bedside,  and  darted  a  penetrating 
look  at  the  eider  lalotudinary.    "Are  you  so  evil-disposed,  Lady  Fleming?" 
"  Evil-disposed  indeed,  madam,"  replied  the  court  dame, "  and  more  espe- 
cially since  breakfast." 

"  Help !  help !"  exclaimed  Catherine,  anxious  to  break  off  a  conversation 
which  boded  her  schemes  no  good ;  "  help  I  I  say,  help !  the  Queen  is  about 
to  pass  away.     Aid  her.  Lady  Lochleven,  if  you  be  a  woman !" 

The  Lady  hastened  to  support  the  Queen's  head,  who,  tlirning  her  eyes 
towards  her  with  an  air  of  great  lanf;uOr,  exclaimed,  "  Thanks,  my  dearest 
Lady  of  X/Oohleven  —  notwithstanding  soma  passages  of  hite,  I  have  never 
misconstrued  or  misdoubted  your  affection  to  our  house.  It  was  proved,  as 
I  have  heard,  before  I  was  born." 

The  Lady  Lochleven  sprung  from  the  floor,  on  which  she  had  again  knelt, 
and,  having  paced  the  apartment  in  great  disorder,  flung  open  the  lattice, 
as  if  to  get  air. 

"Now,  Oar  Lady  for^ye  me!"  said  Catherine  to  herself.  "How  deep 
must  the  love  of  sarcasm  be  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  us  women,  since 
the  Queen,  with  all  her  sense,  wiU  risk  ruin  rather  than  rein  in  her  wit  1" 
She  then  adventured,  stooping  over  the  Queen's  person,  to  press  her  arm 
with  her  hand,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  For  God's  sake,  madam,  restrain 
yourself  I" 

"  Thou  art  too  forward,  maiden,"  said  the  Queen  ;  but  immediately  added, 
in  a  low  whisper,  "  Forgive  me,  Catherine ;  but  when  I  felt  the  hag's  mur- 
derous hands  busy  about  my  head  and  nock,  I  felt  such  disgust  and  hatred, 
that  I  must  have  said  something,  or  died.  But  I  will  bo  schooled  to  better 
behaviour — only  see  that  thou  let  her  not  touch  me." 

"  Now,  God  be  praised  1"  said  the  Lady  Lochleven,  withdrawing  her  head 
from  the  window,  "the  boat  comes  as  fast  as  sail  and  oar  can  send  wood 
through  water.  It  brings  the  loech  and  a  female  —  certainly,  from  the  ap- 
pearance, tho  very  person  I  was  in  quest  of.  Were  she  but  well  out  of  this 
castle,  with  our  honour  safe,  I  would  that  she  were  on  the  top  of  the  wildest 
mountain  in  Norway;  or  I  would  I  had  been  there  myself,  ere  I  had  under- 
taken this  trust." 

While  she  thus  expressed  herself,  standing  apart  at  one  window,  Roland 
Grffime,  from  the  other,  watched  the  boat  bursting  through  the  waters  of 
the  iake,  which  glided  from  its  side  in  ripple  and  in  foam.  Ho,  too,  became 
sensible,  that  at  tho  stern  was  seated  the  medical  Chamberlain,  clad  in  his 
black  velvet  cloak ;  and  that  his  own  relativo,  Magdalen  Grieme,  in  her  as- 
sumed character  of  Mother  Nicnevon,  stood  in  the  bow,  her  hands  clasped 
together,  and  pointed  towards  the  castle,  and  her  attitude,  even  at  that  dis- 
tance, expressing  enthusiastic  eagerness  to  arrive  at  the  landing-place. 
They  arrived  there  accordingly,  and  while  the  supposed  witch  was  detained 
in  a  room  beneath,  the  physician  was  nshered  to  the  Queen's  apartment, 
which  he  entered  with  all  due  professional  solemnity.  Catherine  had,  in 
the  meanwhile,  fallen  back  from  the  Queen's  bed,  and  taken  an  opportunity 
to  whisper  to  Roland,  "Methinks,  from  the  information  of  the  threadbare 
velvet  cloak  and  the  solemn  heard,  there  would  be  little  trouble  in  haltering 
yonder  ass.  But  thy  grandmother,  Roland  —  thy  grandmother's  zeal  will 
ruin  us,  if  she  get  not  a  hint  to  dissemble." 

Roland,  without  reply,  glided  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment,  crossed 
the  parlour,  and  safely  entered  the  antechamber;  but  when  ho  attempted  tc 
pass  farther,  the  word  "  Back !  Back  I"  echoed  from  one  to  the  other,  by 
two  men  armed  with  carabines,  convinced  him  that  the  Lady  of  Lochleven's 
enspioions  had  not,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  alarms,  been  so  far  lulled  to 
sleep  as  to  omit  the  precaution  of  stationing  sentinels  on  her  piisonei-s.    IIo 
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was  compelled,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  parlour,  or  audience-chamber,  in 
which  he  found  the  Ladj  of  the  caatlo  in  conference  with  her  lenrneii  leech. 

"  A  truce  with  jour  cant  phrase  and  jour  solemn  foppery,  Lundin,"  in 
such  terms  she  accosted  the  man  of  an,  "  and  let  me  know  instantly,  if 
ihoa  canst  t«ll,  whether  this  lady  hath  swallowed  aught  that  is  less  than 
wholesome  V 

"Nay,  bnt,  good  lady — honoured  patroness — to  whom  I  am  alike  bonds- 
man in  my  medical  and  official  capacity,  deal  reasonably  with  me.  If  this, 
mine  illustrious  patient,  will  not  answer  a  question,  saving  with  sighs  and 
moans — if  that  other  honourable  lady  will  do  nouglkt  but  yawn  in  my  face 
when  I  inquire  after  the  diagnostics — and  if  that  other  young  damsel,  who 
I  profess  is  a  comely  maiden " 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  comeliness  or  of  damsels,"  said  the  Lady  of  Loch- 
leven,  "  I  say,  are  they  evil-disposed  ? — In  one  word,  man,  have  they  taken 
poison,  ay  or  no  ?" 

"  Poisons,  madam,"  said  the  learned  leech,  "  are  of  various  sorts.  Thero 
is  your  animal  poison,  as  the  lepus  marinus,  as  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
and  Galen  —  there  are  mineral  and  semi-mineral  poisons,  as  those  com- 
pounded of  sublimate  regulus  of  antimony,  vitriol,  and  the  arsenical  salts 
— there  are  your  poisons  from  herbs  and  vegetables,  as  the  aqua  cymbalarise, 
opium,  aconitum,  cantharides,  and  the  like— there  are  also— — 

"  Now,  out  upon  thee  for  a  learned  fool !  and  I  myself  am  no  better  for 
expecting  an  oracle  from  such  a  log,"  said  the  Lady. 

"  Nay,  but  if  your  ladyship  will  have  patience — ^if  I  knew  what  food  they 
have  partaken  of,  or  could  see  but  the  remnants  of  what  they  have  last  eaten 
— for  as  to  the  eitomal  and  internal  symptoms,  I  can  discover  nought  like ; 
for,  as  Gaien  saith  in  his  second  book  de  ArUidoiia " 

"Away,  fool!"  said  the  Lady;  "send  me  that  hag  hither;  she  shall 
avouch  what  it  was  that  she  hath  given  to  the  wretch  Dryfesdale,  or  the 
pilniewinks  and  thumbikins  shall  wrench  it  out  of  her  .finger  joints  \" 

"Art  hath  no  enemy  unless  the  ignorant,"  said  the  mortified  Doctor; 
veiling,  however,  his  remark  under  the  Latin  version,  and  stepping  apart 
into  a  comer  to  watch  the  result. 

lu  a  minute  or  two  Magdalen  Graeme  entered  the  apartment,  dressed  as 
we  have  described  her  at  flie  revel,  but  with  her  muffler  thrown  back,  and 
all  affectation  of  disguise.  She  was  attended  by  two  guards,  of  whose 
presenoe  she  did  not  seem  even  to  be  conscious,  and  who  followed  her  with 
an  air  of  embarrassment  and  timidity,  which  was  probably  owing  to  their 
belief  in  her  supernatural  power,  coupled  with  the  effeot  produced  by  her 
bold  and  undaunted  demeanour.  She  confronted  the  Lady  of  Lochleven, 
who  seemed  to  endure  with  high  disdain  the  confidence  of  her  air  and 


"  Wretched  woman !"  said  the  Lady,  after  essaying  for  a  moment  to  bear 
her  down,  before  she  addressed  her,  by  the  stately  severity  of  her  look, 
"what  was  that  powder  which  thou  didst  give  to  a  servant  of  this  house, 
by  name  Jasper  Dryfesdale,  that  he  might  work  out  with  it  some  slow  and 
secret  vengeance  ?  —  Confess  its  nature  and  properties,  or,  by  the  honour 
of  Douglas,  I  give  thee  to  fire  and  stake  before  the  sun  is  lower !" 

"  Alas !"  said  Magdalen  Grieme  in  reply,  "  and  when  became  a  Douglas 
or  a  Douglas's  man  so  unfurnished  in  his  revenge,  that  he  should  seek  them 
at  the  hands  of  a  poor  and  solitary  woman?  The  towers  in  which  your 
captives  pine  away  into  unpitied  graves,  yet  stand  fast  on  their  foundation 
—  the  crimes  wrought  in  th  m  ha  n  ty  t  burst  their  vaults  asunder  — 
your  men  have  still  their  cr  1  w  p  tol  t  and  daggers  — why  need  you 
seek  to  herbs  or  charms  for  th  ut    n    !  your  revenges  ?" 

"Hear  me,  foul  has,"  s  d  th  L  ly  L  chleven,  —  "but  what  avails 
speaking  to  thee  ?  —  Bring  D  yf  d  i  h  th  r,  and  let  them  be  confronted 
together." 
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"  Ton  may  spare  your  retainers  the  labour,"  replied  Magdalen  Grasms. 
"I  came  not  here  to  be  confronted  with  a  base  groom,  nor  to  answer  tho 
interrogatories  of  James's  heretical  Jeman — I  came  b>  speak  with  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  —  Give  place  there  !" 

And  while  the  Lady  Loohleven  stood  confounded  at  her  boldness,  and  at 
the  reproach  she  had  cast  upon  her,  Magdalen  Grscme  strode  past  her  into 
the  bedchamber  of  the  Queon,  and,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  made  a,  salutation 
aa  if,  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  she  meant  to  touch  the  earth  with  hor  fore- 

"  Hail,  Princess  !"  she  said,  "  hail,  daughter  of  many  a  King,  bat  graced 
aboTe  them  all  in  that  thou  art  called  to  suffer  for  the  true  faith  —  hail  to 
thee,  the  pure  gold  of  whose  crown  has  been  tried  in  the  seven- times  heated 
furnace  of  affliction  —  hear  the  comfort  which  God  and  Our  Lady  send  thee 
by  the  mouth  of  thy  unworthy  servant. — But  first" — and  stooping  her  head 
she  crossed  herself  repeatedly,  and,  still  upon  her  knees,  appeared  to  be 
rapidly  reciting  some  formula  of  devotion. 

"  Seize  her,  and  drag  hor  to  the  massy-more!  — 1«  the  deepest  dungeon 
with  the  sorceress,  whose  master,  tho  Devil,  could  alone  have  inspired  her 
■with  boldness  enough  to  insult  the  mother^f  Douglas  in  his  ovrn  castle !" 

Thus  spoke  the  incensed  Lady  of  Lochleren,  but  the  physician  presumed 
to  interpose. 

"  I  pray  of  you,  honoured  madam,  she  be  permitted  to  take  her  course 
■without  interruption,  Peradventure  ■we  shall  learn  something  concerning 
the  nostrum  she  hath  ventured,  contrary  to  law  and  the  rules  of  art,  to 
adhibit  to  these  ladies,  through  the  medium  of  the  steward  Dryfesdale." 

"  For  a  fool,"  replied  the  Lady  of  Loohleven,  "  thou  hast  counselled  wisely 
—  I  will  bridle  my  resentment  till  their  conference  bo  over." 

"  God  forbid,  honoured  Lady,"  said  I>octor  Lundin,  "  that  you  should  sup- 
press it  longer  —  nothing  may  more  endanger  the  frame  of  your  honoured 
body;  and  truly,  if  there  be  witchcraft  in  thb  matter,  it  is  hold  by  the 
vulgar,  and  even  bjr  solid  authors  on  Demonology,  that  three  scruples  of 
the  ashes  of  the  witch,  when'she  hath  been  well  and  carefully  burned  at  a 
stake,  is  a  grand  Catholicon  in  such  matter,  even  as  they  prescribe  crittis 
cants  rabidi,  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  the  patient,  in  cases  of  hydrophobia. 
I  warrant  neither  treatment,  being  out  of  the  regular  practice  of  the  schools ; 
but,  in  the  present  ca^e.  there  can  be  little  harm  in  trying  the  conclusion 
upon  this  Old  necromancer  and  quacksalver — Jiat  expenmentum  (as  we  say) 
in  corpore  eili." 

"  Peace,  fool !"  said  the  Lady,  "  she  is  about  ta  speak." 

At  that  moment  Magdalen  Urffime  arose  from  her  knees,  and  turned  her 
countenance  on  the  Queen,  at  tho  same  time  advancing  her  foot,  extending 
her  arm,  and  aasnming  the  mien  and  attjtude  of  a  Sibyl  in  frenzy.  As  her 
gray  hair  floated  back  from  beneath  her  coif,  and  her  eye  gleamed  fire  from 
under  its  shaggy  eyebrow,  the  effect  of  her  espressive  though  emaciated 
features,  vras  heightened  by  an  enthusiasm  approaching  to  insanity,  and 
her  appearance  struck  with  awe  all  who  were  present.  Her  eyes  for  a  lime 
glanced  wildly  around  as  if  seeking  for  something  to  aid  her  in  collecting 
her  powers  of  eipression,  and  her  lips  had  a  nervous  and  quivering  motion, 
as  those  of  one  who  would  fein  speak,  yet  rejects  as  inadequate  the  words 
■which  present  themselves.  Mary  herself  caught  the  infection  as  if  by  a  sort 
of  magnetic  influence,  and  raising  herself  from  her  bed,  without  being  able 
to  withdraw  her  eyes  from  those  of  Magdalen,  waited  as  if  for  the  oracle  of 
a  Pythoness.  She  waited  not  long,  for  no  sooner  had  the  enthusiast  col- 
lected herself,  than  her  ga«e  became  instantly  steady,  her  features  assumed 
a  determined  energy,  and  when  she  began  to  speak,  the  words  flowed  from 
her  with  a  profuse  fluency,  which  might  have  passed  for  inspiration,  and 
which,  perhaps,  she  herself  mistook  for  such. 

"  Arise,"  she  said,  "  Queen  of  France  and  of  England !     Arise,  Lioness 
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of  Scotland,  and  he  not  dispajed  though  the  nets  of  the  huntera  liave 
encircled  thee  I  Stoop  not  to  feign  with  the  false  ones,  whom  thou  shall 
Hoon  meet  in  the  field.  The  issue  of  hattle  is  with  the  God  of  armies,  hut 
by  battle  thy  cause  shall  bo  tried.  Lay  aside,  then,  the  arts  of  lower  mortals, 
and  assume  those  which  become  a  Queen !  True  defender  of  the  only  true 
faith,  the  armoury  of  heaven  is  open  lo  thee !  Faithful  daughter  of  the 
Church,  take  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  to  hind  and  to  loose  1  —  Royal  Princess 
of  tho  land,  take  the  sword  of  St.  Paul,  to  smite  and  to  shear !  There  is 
darkness  in  thy  destiny ;  —  but  not  in  these  towers,  not  under  the  rale  of 
their  haughty  mistress,  shall  that  destiny  be  closed  —  In  other  lands  the 
lioness  may  crouch  to  the  power  of  the  tigress,  but  not  in  her  own  —  not  in 
Scotland  shall  the  Queen  of  Scotland  long  remain  captive  —  nor  is  tho  fate 
of  the  royal  Stuart  in  the  hands  of  the  traitor  Douglas.  Let  the  Lady  of 
Lochleven  double  her  bolta  and  deepen  her  dungeons,  they  shall  not  retain 
thee  —  each^elemcnt  shall  give  thee  its  assistance  ere  thou  shalt  continue 
captive  —  the  land  shall  lend  its  earthquakes,  the  water  its  waves,  the  air 
ite  tempests,  the  fire  its  devouring  flames,  to  desolate  this  house,  rather  than 
it  shall  continue  the  place  of  thy  captivity.  —  Hear  this,  and  tremble,  al!  ye 
who  fight  against  the  light,  for  ehe  says  it,  to  whom  it  hath  been  assured !" 

She  was  silent,  and  the  astonished  physician  said,  "  If  there  was  ever  an 
Energumene,  or  possessed  demoniac,  in  our  days,  there  is  a  dovil  speaking 
with  that  woman's  tongue  \" 

"  Practice,"  said  tho  Lady  of  Lochleven,  recovering  her  surprise ;  "  here 
is  all  practice  and  imposture  —  To  the  dungeon  with  nor  I" 

"  Lady  of  Lochleven,"  said  Mary,  arising  from  her  bed,  and  coming  for- 
ward with  her  wonted  dignity,  "  ere  you  make  arrest  on  any  one  in  our 
presence,  hear  me  but  one  word.  I  have  done  you  some  wrong  —  I  believed 
you  privy  to  the  murderous  purpose  of  your  vassal,  and  I  deceived  you  in 
Buffering  you  to  believe  it  had  taken  effect.  I  did  you  wrong.  Lady  of  Loch- 
leven, for  I  perceive  your  purpose  to  aid  me  was  sincere.  We  tasted  not 
of  the  liquid,  nor  are  we  now  sick,  save  that  we  languish  for  our  freedom," 

"It  is  avowed  like  Mary  of  Scotland,"  swd  Magdalen  Greeme;  "and 
know,  besides,  that  had  the  Queen  drained  the  drought  to  the  dregs,  it  was 
harmless  as  the  water  from  a  sainted  spring.  Trow  ye,  proud  woman,"  she 
added,  addressing  herself  to  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  "  that  I  —  I  —  would 
have  been  the  wretch  to  put  poison  into  the  hands  of  a  servant  or  vassal  of 
the  house  of  Lochleven,  knowing  whom  that  bouse  contained?  as  soon  would 
I  have  furnished  drug  to  slay  my  own  daughter !" 

"  Am  I  thus  bearded  in  mine  own  castle?"  said  the  Lady ;  "  to  the  dun- 
goon  with  her !  —  she  shall  ahye  what  is  due  to  the  vender  of  poisons  and 
practiser  of  witchcraft." 

"  Yet  hear  mo  for  an  instant,  Lady  of  Lochleven,"  swd  Mary  ;  "  and  do 
you,"  to  Magdalen,  "  be  silent  at  my  command. — Your  steward,  lady,  has 
by  confession  attempted  my  life,  and  those  of  my  household,  and  this  woman 
hath  done  her  best  to  save  them,  by  furnishing  him  with  what  was  harm- 
less, in  place  of  the  fatal  drugs  which  he  espeoted.  Methinks  I  propose  to 
you  but  a  fair  exchange  when  I  say  I  forgive  your  vassal  with  all  my  heart, 
and  leave  vengeance  to  God,  and  to  his  conscience,  so  that  you  also  forgive 
the  boldness  of  this  woman  in  your  presence ;  for  we  trust  you  do  not  liold 
it  as  a  crime,  that  she  substituted  an  innocent  beverage  for  the  mortal 
poison  which  was  to  have  drenched  our  cup." 

"  Heaven  forfend,  madam,"  said  the  Lady,  "  that  I  should  account  that  r 
crime  which  saved  the  house  of  Douglas  from  a  foul  breach  of  honour  and 
hospitality !  We  have  written  to  our  son  touching  our  vassal's  delict,  and 
he  must  abide  his  doom,  which  will  most  likely  be  death.  Touching  this 
woman,  her  ti'ade  is  damnable  by  Scripture,  and  is  mortally  punished  by 
the  wise  laws  of  our  ancestry — she  also  must  abide  her  doom." 

"  And  have  I  then,"  said  me  Queen,  "  no  claim  on  tho  house  of  Lochleven 
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for  the  %trong  I  have  so  nearly  Buffered  -witbin  their  -walls?  I  ask  but  in 
requital,  the  life  of  a,  frail  and  aged  woman,  whose  brain,  as  yourself  may 
judge,  seema  somewhat  affected  by  years  and  suffering." 

"If  the  Lady  Mary,"  replied  the  infienible  Lady  of  Lochleyen,  "  hath 
been  menaced  with  wrong  in  the  house  of  Douglas,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
some  compensation,  that  ber  complots  have  cost  that  house  the  exile  of  a 
valued  son." 

"  Plead  no  more  for  me,  my  graoioue  Sovereign,"  said  Magdalen  Grjeme, 
"  nor  abase  yourself  to  aat  so  much  as  a  gray  hair  of  my  head  at  her  hands. 
I  knew  tho  risk  at  which  I  served  my  Church  and  my  Queen,  and  was  ever 
prompt  to  pay  my  poor  life  as  the  ransom.     It  is  a  comfort  to  think,  that  in 


slaying  me,  or  in  restraining  my  freedom,  or  oven  in  injur 
gray  b^ir,  the  house,  whose  honour  she  boasts  so  high^,  wilt  tiave  Ditea 
up  the  measure  of  their  shame  by  the  breach  of  their  solemn  written  assu- 
rance of  safety."  — -  And  taking  from  her  bosom  a  paper,  she  handed  it  to 
the  Queen. 

"It  is  a  solemn  assurance  of  safety  in  life  and  limb,"  said  Queen  Mary, 
"with  apace  io  come  and  go,  under  the  hand  and  sea!  of  the  Chamberlain 
of  Kinross,  granted  to  Magdalen  Grisme,  commonly  called  Mother  Nicneven, 
in  consideration  of  her  consenting  to  put  herself,  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  required,  within  the  iron  gate  of  the  Castle  of  Lochleven." 

"  Knave !"  said  (he  Lady,  turning  to  the  Chamberlain,  "  how  dared  you 
grant  her  such  a  protection  ?" 

"  It  was  by  jour  Ladyship's  orders,  transmitted  by  Eandnl,  as  he  can 
bear  witness,"  replied  Doctor  Lundin ;  "nay,  I  am  only  like  the  pharma- 
copolist,  who  compounds  the  drugs  after  the  order  of  the  medicinor." 

"I  remember  — I  remember,"  answered  the  Lady;  "but  I  meant  tho 
assurance  only  ia  be  used  in  case,  by  residing  in  another  jurisdiction,  she 
could  not  have  been  apprehended  under  our  warrant." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  Queen,  "  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  is  bound  by  the 
action  of  her  deputy  in  granting  the  assurance." 

"  Madam,"  replied  tho  Lady,  "  the  house  of  Douglas  have  never  broken 
their  safe-conduct,  and  never  will  —  too  deeply  did  they  suffer  by  such  a 
breach  of  trust,  eserciaed  on  themselves,  when  your  Grace's  ancestor,  the 
seeond  James,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  of  his  own  written 
assurance  of  safety,  poniarded  the  brave  Earl  of  Douglas  with  his  own 
hand,  and  within  two  yards  of  the  social  board,  at  which  he  had  just  before 
eat  the  King  of  Scotland's  honoured  guest." 

"  Methinka,"  said  the  Queen,  carelessly,  "  in  consideration  of  so  very 
recent  and  enormous  a  tragedy,  which  I  think  only  chanced  some  aii-score 
years  agone,  the  Douglasses  should  have  shown  themselves  less  tenacious 
of  tho  company  of  their  sovereigns,  than  you.  Lady  of  Lochleven,  seem  to 

"  Let  Randal,"  said  the  Lady,  "  take  the  hag  back  to  Kinross,  and  set  her 
at  full  liberty,  discharging  her  from  our  bounds  in  future,  on  peril  of  her 
head.  —  And  let  your  wisdom,"  to  the  Chamberlain,  "  keep  her  company. 
And  fear  not  for  your  character,  though  I  send  you  in  such  company ;  for, 
granting  her  l«  be  a  witflh,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  fagots  to  burn  you  for  a 
wizard." 

Tho  crest-fallen  Chamberlain  was  preparing  to  depart;  but  Magdalen 
Gr;emo,  collecting  herself,  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  Queen  interposed, 
saying,  "Good  mother,  we  heartily  thank  you  for  your  unfeigned  seal 
towards  our  person,  and  pray  you,  as  our  liege-woman,  that  you  abstain, 
from  whatever  may  lead  you  into  personal  danger;  and.  ferther,  it  is  our 
will  that  you  depart  without  a  word  of  farther  parley  with  any  one  in  this 
castle.  Per  thy  present  guerdon,  take  this  small  reliquary  — it  was  given 
to  us  by  our  uncle  the  Cardinal,  and  hath  had  the  benediction  of  the 
Holy  Father  himself;  —  and  now  depart  in  peace  and  in  silence.  —  For  you. 
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learned  sir,"  continued  the  Queen,  advancing  to  the  Doctor,  who  mad"  hi» 
reverence  in  a,  manner  doubly  embarrassed  bj  the  awe  of  the  Queen's  pre- 
sence, which  made  him  fear  to  do  too  little,  and  hy  h  app  1  n  '  n  f  h's 
lady's  displeasure,  in  case  he  should  ciiance  tdt  nul— -f  u 
learned  sir,  as  it  was  not  your  fault,  though  surely  ou  wn  g  If  tun 
that  we  did  not  need  your  skill  at  this  time,  it  w  uld  nth  m  u  h  w 
ever  circumstanced,  to  suffer  our  leech  to  leave  ua  w  th  ut    u  h  ^u    d  n  as 

With  these  words,  and  with  the  grace  which  ne  f  r>k  h  tb  ugh 
in  the  present  case,  there  might  lurk  under  t  a  1  ttle  ntl  d  le,  he 
offered  a  small  ombroiflered  purse  to  the  Chamlie  la  n  wh  w  th  est  nd  d 
hand  and  arched  hack,  hia  learned  face  sto  p  ng  until  a  ph  gn  m  t 
might  have  practised  the  metoposoopical  sen         pnta  nfm 

behind  betwixt  his  gambadoes,  was  about  t  ac  ept  f  th  p  fes  nal 
recompense  offered  hy  so  fair  as  well  as  illnstnons  a  hand.  But  the  Lady 
interposed,  and,  regarding  the  Chamberlain,  said  aloud,  "  No  servant  of  our 
house,  without  instantly  relinquishing  that  character,  and  incurrinj?  withal 
our  highest  displeasure,  shall  dare  receive  any  gratuity  at  the  hand  of  the 
Lady  Mary." 

Sadly  and  slowly  the  Chamberlain  raised  his  depressed  stature  into  the 

Serpendicular  attitude,  and  left  the  apartment  dejectedly,  followed  hy  Mag- 
alen  Grieme,  after,  vrith  mute  but  expressive  gesture,  she  had  kissed  the 
reliquary  with  w^hich  the  Queen  had  presented  her,  and,  raising  ber  clasped 
hands  and  uplifted  eyes  towards  Heaven,  had  seemed  to  entreat  a  benedic- 
tion upon  the  roval  dame.  As  she  left  the  castle,  and  went  towards  the 
qua;f  where  the  boat  laj",  Roland  Grseme,  anxious  t«  oommunieatfl  with 
her  if  possible,  threw  himself  in  her  way,  and  might  have  succeeded  in 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  her,  as  she  was  guarded  only  by  the  dejected 
CUiamberlain  and  his  halberdiers,  but  she  seemed  to  have  taken,  in  its  most 
strict  and  literal  aoeeptation,  the  command  to  be  silent  which  she  had 
received  from  the  Queen ;  for,  to  the  repeated  signs  of  her  grandson,  she 
only  replied  by  lading  her  finger  on  her  lip,  Dr,  Lundin  was  not  so 
reserved.  Regret  for  the  handsome  gratuity,  and  for  the  compulsory  task 
of  self-denial  imposed  on  him,  h^d  grieved  the  spirit  of  that  worthy  officer 
and  learned  mediciner — "Even  thus,  my  friend,"  said  he,  squeezing  the 
page's  hand  aa  he  bade  him  farewell,  "is  merit  rewarded.  I  came  to  cure 
this  unhappy^  Lady —  and  I  profess  she  well  deserves  the  trouble,  for,  say 
what  they  will  of^her,  she  hath  a  most  winning  manner,  a  sweet  voice,  a 
gracious  smile,  and  a  most  majestic  wave  of  her  hand.  If  she  was  not 
poisoned,  say,  my  dear  Master  Roland,  was  that  fault  of  mine,  I  being 
ready  to  cure  her  if  she  had  ?  —  and  now  I  am  denied  the  permission  to 
accept  my  well-earned  honorarium  —  0  Galen !  0  Hippocrates !  is  the  gra- 
duate's cap  and  doctor's  scarlet  brought  to  this  pass!  Frustra  fatigamus 
itmediis  cegroa ,'" 

He  wiped  his  eyes,  stepped  on  the  gunwale,  and  the  boat  pushed  off  from 
the  shore,  and  went  merrily  across  the  lake,  which  was  dimpled  by  the 
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The  Smnish  Father. 

From  tho  agitating  scene  in  the  Queen'a  preaence-cliamber,  the  Liidy  of 
Lochleven  retreated  to  her  own  apartment,  and  ordered  the  steward  to  h« 
tailed  before  her. 

"Have  thej  not  disarmed  thee,  Dryfesdale?"  she  Baid,  on  seeing  him 
enter,  accoutred,  as  usual,  with  sword  and  dagger. 

"Nol"  replied  the  old  man;  "how  should  they?  —  Riur  ladyship,  when 
you  commanded  me  to  ward,  said  nought  of  laying  down  toy  arms ;  and,  I 
think  none  of  your  menials,  without  jour  order,  or  your  son's,  dare  ap- 
proach Jasper  Drjfesdale  for  sueh  a  purpose,  —  Shall  I  now  give  up  my 
sword  to  you  ?  —  it  is  worth  little  now,  for  it  has  fought  for  your  house  tifl 
it  h  worn  down  io  old  iron,  like  thepantler's  old  chipping  knife." 

"You  have  attempted  a  deadly  crime  —  poison  under  trust." 

"  Under  troat  ? — hem ! — I  know  not  what  your  ladyship  thinks  of  it,  but 
the  world  without  thinks  the  trust  was  given  you  even  for  that  very  end ; 
and  you  would  have  been  well  off  had  it  been  so  ended  as  I  proposed,  and 
you  neither  the  worse  nor  the  wiser." 

"  Wretch !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  and  fool  as  well  as  villain,  who  could 
not  even  execute  the  crime  he  had  planned!" 

"  I  bid  as  fair  for  it  as  man  could,"  replied  Dryfesdale ;  "  I  went  to  a 
woman — a  wit-eh  and  a  Papist — If  I  found  not  poison,  it  was  because  it  was 
otherwise  predestined.  I  tried  fair  for  it;  but  the  half-done  job  may  be 
clouted,  if  you  mil." 

"  Villain  1  I  am  even  now  about  to  send  off  an  express  messenger  to  my 
son,  to  take  order  how  thou  shouldst  be  disposed  of.  Prepare  thyself  for 
death,  if  thou  canst." 

"He  that  looks  on, death.  Lady,"  answered  Dryfesdale,  "as  that  which 
he  may  not  shun,  and  which  has  its  own  fixed  and  certain  hour,  is  ever  pre- 
pared for  it.  He  that  is  hanged  in  May  will  eat  no  flaunes*  in  midsummer 
—  80  there  is  the  moan  made  for  the  old  serving-man.  But  whom,  pray  1, 
send  you  on  so  fair  an  errand?" 

"There  will  bo  no  lack  of  messengers,"  answered  his  mistress. 

"By  my  hand,  but  there  will,"  replied  the  old  man;  "your  castle  ia  but 
poorly  manned,  considering  the  watches  that  you  must  keep,  having  this 
charge — There  is  the  warder,  and  two  others,  whom  you  discarded  for  tam- 
pering with  Master  George  ;  then  for  the  warder's  tower,  the  bailie,  the 
donjon  —  five  men  mount  each  guard,  and  the  rest  must  sleep  for  the  most 
part  in  their  clothes.  To  send  away  another  man,  wore  to  harass  the  sen- 
tinels to  death — unthrifty  misuse  for  a  household.  To  take  in  new  soldiers 
were  dangerous,  the  charge  requiring  tried  men.  I  see  but  one  thing  for  it 
— I  will  do  your  errnud  to  Sir  WilliaJn  Douglas  myself." 

"  That  were  indeed  a  resource !  —  And  on  what  day  within  twenty  years 
would  it  be  done?"  swd  the  Lady. 

"  Even  with  the  speed  of  man  and  horse,"  said  Dryfesdale ;  "  for  though 
I  care  not  much  about  the  latter  days  of  an  old  serving-man's  life,  yet  I 
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would  like  to  know  us  soon  as  maj  be,  whether  my  neck  ia  mine  own  or  the 

"Iloldest  thou  tiiy  own  life  so  lightly?"  said  the  Lady. 

"  Else  I  had  reckoned  more  of  that  of  others,"  Bald  tne  predestinarian  — 
"What  is  death? — it  is  but  ceasing  to  live — And  what  ia  living?  —  a  weary 
return  of  light  and  darkness,  sleeping  and  waking,  being  hungered  and 
eating.  Your  dead  man  needs  neither  candle  nor  oaa,  neither  fire  nor 
feather-bed ;  and  the  joiner's  chest  serves  him  for  an  eternal  frieze-jerkin." 

"Wretched  man  I  believest  thou  not  that  after  death  comes  Uie  judg- 

"  Lady,"  answered  Dryfesdale,  "  as  my  mistress,  I  may  not  dispute  your 
words ;  but,  as  spiritually  speaking,  you  are  still  but  a  burner  of  bricks  in 
Egypt,  ignorant  of  the  freedom  of  the  saints;  for,  as  was  well  shown  to  me 
by  that  gifted  man,  Nicolaus  Schcefierbaeh,  who  was  martyred  by  the  bloody 
Bishop  of  Munster,  he  cannot  sin  who  doth  but  execute  that  which  is  pre- 
destined, since " 

"  Silence  I"  said  the  Lady,  interrupting  bim,^"  Answer  me  not  with  thy 
bold  and  presumptuous  blasphemy,  but  iiear  me.  Thou  hast  been  long  the 
servant  of  our  house " 

"The  bom  servant  of  the  Douglas  —  they  have  had  the  best  of  me  —  I 
served  them  since  I  left  Lockerbie ;  I  was  then  ten  years  old,  and  you  may 
soon  add  the  threescore  to  it." 

"Thy  foul  attempt  has  miscarried,  so  thou  art  guilty  only  in  intention. 
It  were  a  deserved  deed  to  hang  thee  on  the  warder's  tower ;  and  yet  in  thy 
present  mind,  it  were  hut  giving  a  soul  to  Satan.  I  take  thine  offer,  then — 
Go  hence  —  here  is  my  packet  —  I  will  add  to  it  but  a  line,  to  desire  him  to 
send  me- a  faithful  servant  or  two  to  complete  the  garrison.  Let  my  son 
deal  with  you  as  he  will.  If  thou  art  wise,  thou  wilt  make  for  Lockerbie 
BO  soon  as  thy  foot  touches  dry  land,  and  let  the  packet  find  another  bearer ; 
at  all  rates,  look  it  miscarries  not." 

" Nay,  madam,"  replied  he  —  "I  was  born,  as  I  said,  tie  Douglas's  ser^ 
vant,  and  I  will  be  no  corbie-messen  -  -  ' ' "  — 

?onr  son  shall  be  done  as  truly  bym 
take  my  Jeave  of  your  honour." 

The  iJady  issued  her  commands,  and  the  old  man  was  ferried  over  to  the 
shore,  to  proceed  on  his  extraordinary  pilgrimage.  It  is  necessary  the 
reader  should  accompany  him  on  his  Journey,  which  Providence  had  deter- 
mined should  not  be  of  long  duration. 

On  arriving  at  the  village,  the  steward,  although  his  disgrace  had  trans- 
pired, was  readily  accommodated  willi  a  horse,  by  the  Chamberlain's  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  roads  being  by  no  means  esteemed  safe,  he  associated  himself 
with  Auchtermuchty,  the  common  carrier,  in  order  to  travel  in  his  company 
to  Edinburgh. 

The  worthy  waggoner,  according  to  the  established  customs  of  all  car- 
riers, stage-coachmen,  and  other  persons  in  public  authority,  from  the  ear- 
liest days  to  the  present,  never  wanted  good  reasons  for  stopping  upon  the 
road,  as  often  as  ho  would ;  and  the  place,  which  had  most  captivation  for 
him  as  a  resting-place  was  a  change-house,  as  it  was  termed,  not  very  dis- 
tant from  a  romantic  dell,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Keirie  Crdgs.  At- 
tractions of  a  kind  very  different  from  those  which  arrested  the  progress 
of  John  Auclitermuchty  and  his  wains,  still  continue  to  hover  round  this 
romantic  spot,  and  none  has  visited  its  vicinity  without  a  desire  to  remain 
long  and  to  return  soon. 

Arrived  near  hia  favourite  howff,  not  all  the  authority  of  Dryfesdale 
(much  diminished  indeed  by  the  rumours  of  his  disgrace)  could  prevail  on 
the  carrier,  ohalanate  as  the  brutes  which  he  drove,  to  pass  on  without  liis 
accustomed  halt,  for  which  the  distance  he  had  travelled  furnished  little  or 
no  pretence.     Old  Keltie,  the  landlord,  who  h^d  bestowed  his  name  on  a. 
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bridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  quondam  dwelling,  received  the  carrier 
with  his  usual  festive  cordiality,  and  adjoacned  nitb  him  into  the  house, 
under  ^pretence  of  important  business,  which,  I  believe,  consisted  In  their 
emptying  together  a  mutchltin  Btoup  of  usqucbangh.  While  the  worthy 
host  and  his  guest  were  thus  employed,  the  discarded  steward,  with  a  double 
portion  of  morosenesa  in  his  ^sture  and  look,  walked  discontentedly  into 
the  kitchen  of  the  place,  which  was  occupiedbut  by  one  guest.  The  stranger 
was  a  slight  figure,  scarce  above  the  age  of  boyhood,  and  in  the  dress  of  a 
page,  but  bearing  an  air  of  haughty  aristocratic  boldness  and  even  insolence 
in  his  look  and  manner,  that  might  have  made  Dryfesdale  conclude  he  had 
pretensions  to  superior  rank,  haa  not  his  experience  taught  him  how  fre- 
quently these  airs  of  superiority  were  assumed  by  the  domestics  and  mili- 
tary retainers  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  —  "The  pilgrim's  morning  to  you, 
old  sir,"  said  the  youth ;  "  you  come,  as  I  think,  from  Loclileven  Castle  — 
What  news  of  our  bonny  Queen  ?  —  a  fairer  dove  was  never  pent  up  in  ao 
wretched  a  dovecot." 

"  They  that  speak  of  Lochleven,  and  of  those  whom  its  walls  contain," 
answered  Dryfesdale,  "  speak  uf  what  concerns  the  Douglas ;  and  they  wlio 
apeak  of  what  concerns  the  Douglas,  do  it  at  their  peril." 

"Do  you  speak  from  fear  of  them,  old  man,  or  would  you  make  a  quarrel 
for  them?  —  I   should   have   deemed  your   age  might  have   cooled  your 

"Never,  while  there  are  empty-pated  coxcombs  at  each  co  n     to  k    p  't 

"  The  sight  of  thy  gray  h^rs  keeps  mine  cold,"  s^d  the  b  y  wh  1  ad 
risen  up  and  now  sat  down  again. 

"  It  la  well  for  thee,  or  I  had  cooled  it  with  this  holly-rod         pi    d  tl 
steward.     "  I  think  thou  be'sfc  one  of  those  swaah-bucklera,  wb    1  rawl    n 
alehouses  and  tavema ;   and  who,  if  words  were  pikes,  and     ath     w    e 
Andrew  Ferraras,  would  soon  place  the  religion  of  Babylon  in  th    land    n  e 
more,  and  the  woman  of  Moab  upon  the  throne," 

"  Now,  by  Saint  Bennet  of  Seyton,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  w  II  stnk    th 
on  the  face,  thou  foul-mouthed  old  railing  heretic  1" 

"  Saint  Bennet  of  Seyton,"  echoed  the  steward ;  "  a  prop     wa      nt 
Saint  Bennet's,  and  for  a  proper  nest  of  wolf  birds  like  the  Seyton. . — I  will 

arrest  thee  aa  a  traitor  to  King  James  and  the  ^od  Regent.- Ho !  John 

Auchtermucbty,  raiae  aid  against  tlie  King's  traitor!" 

So  saying,  bo  laid  his  hand  on  the  youth's  collar,  and  drew  his  sword. 
John  Auchtermuchty  looked  in,  but,  seeing  the  naked  weapon,  ran  faster 
out  than  he  entered.  Keltie,  the  landiora,  stood  by  and  helped  neither 
partyi  only  eiolaiming,  "  Gentlemen  I  gentlemen  I  for  the  love  of  Heaven  I" 
and  so  forth.  A  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  young  man,  chafed  at 
Dryfesdale'a  boldness,  and  unable,  with  the  ease  he  expected,  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  old  man's  determined  grasp,  drew  his  dagger,  and  with 
the  speed  of  light,  dealt  him  three  wounds  in  the  breast  and  body,  the  least 
of  which  was  mortal.  The  old  man  sunk  on  the  ground  with  a  deep  groan, 
and  the  host  set  up  a  piteous  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Peace,  ye  brawling  hound!"  said  the  wounded  steward;  "are  dagger- 
stabs  and  dying  men  such  rarities  in  Scotland,  that  you  should  cry  as  if  the 
house  were  falling?  —  Youth,  I  do  not  foi^ivo  thee,  for  there  is  nought 
betwixt  us  to  forgive.  Thou  hast  done  what  I  have  done  to  more  than  one 
—  And  I  suffer  what  I  have  seen  them  suffer  —  it  was  all  ordained  to  be 
thus  and  not  otherwise.  But  if  thou  wouldst  do  me  right,  thou  wilt  send 
this  packet  safely  to  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Douglas ;  and  see  that  my 
memory  suffer  not,  as  if  I  would  have  loitered  on  mine  errand  for  fear  of 
my  life." 

The  youth,  whose  passion  had  subsided  the  instant  ho  had  done  the  deed, 
listened  with  sympathy  and  attention,  when  another  person,  muffled  in  his 
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cloftk,  entered  the  apartment,  and  exclaimed — "  Good  God !  Dryfeadale,  and 
eipiring !" 

"Ay,  and  Drjfeedale  would  that  he  had  heen  dead,"  answered  the 
wounded  man,  "rather  than  that  his  eara  had  heard  the  words  of  the  only 
Douglas  that  ever  was  false  —  but  yet  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Cood  nij  mur- 
derer, and  the  rest  of  you,  stand  back  a  little,  and  let  me  speak  with  this 
unhappy  apostate.  — Kneel  down  by  me,  Master  George  —  You  have  heard 
that  I  failed  in  my  attempt  to  take  away  that  Moabitish  stumbling-block 
and  her  reljnue — I  gave  them  that  which  I  thought  would  have  removed  the 
temptation  out  of  thy  path  —  and  this,  though  I  had  other  reasons  to  show 
to  thy  nfother  and  otners,  I  did  chiefly  purpose  for  love  of  thee." 

"For  the  love  of  me,  base  poisoner!"  answered  Douglas,  "wouldst  thou, 
have  committed  so  horrible,  so  unprovoked  a  murder,  and  mentioned  my 
name  with  it?" 

"And  wherefore  not,  George  of  Douglas?"  answered  Dryfesdale.  "Breath 
is  now  scarce  with  me,  but  I  would  spend  my  la£t  gasp  on  this  argument. 
Hast  thou  not,  despite  the  honour  thou  owest  to  thy  parents,  the  faith  that 
is  due  to  thy  religion,  the  truth  that  is  due  to  thy  king,  been  so  carried 
away  by  the  charms  of  tiiis  beautiful  sorceress,  that  thou  wouldst  have 
helped  her  to  escape  from  her  prison-house,  and  lent  her  thine  arm  again  to 
ascend  the  throne,  which  she  had  made  a  place  of  abomination  ? — Nay,  stir 
not  from  me — my  hand,  thongh  fast  stiffening,  has  yet  force  enough  to  hold 
thee — What  dost  thou  aim  at? — to  wed  this  witch,  of  Scotland? — I  warrant 
thee,  thou  mayest  succeed  —  her  heart  and  hand  have  been  oft  won  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  than  thou,  fool  that  thou  art,  would  think  thyself  happy  to 
pay.  But,  should  a  servant  of  thy  father's  liouse  have  seen  thee  embrace 
the  fate  of  the  idiot  Damley,  or  of  the  villain  Bothwell  —  the  fate  of  the 
murdered  fool,  or  of  the  living  pirate— -while  an  ounce  of  ratsbane  would 
have  saved  thee?" 

"  Think  on  God,  Dryfesdale,"  said  George  Douglas,  "  and  leave  the  utter- 
ance of  those  horrors — Eepent,  if  thou  canst — if  not,  at  least  be  silent. — 
Seyton,  aid  me  t«  support  tnis  dying  wretch,  that  he  may  compose  himself 
to  hotter  thoughts,  if  it  be  possible." 

"  Seyton  \"  answered  the  dying  man  j  "  Seyton  I  Is  it  by  a  Seyton's  hand 
that  I  fall  at  last?  —  There  is  somethinz  of  retribution  in  that  — since  the 
house  had  nigh  lost  a  sisl«r  by  my  deed."  Tixing  his  fading  eyes  on  the 
youth,  he  added,  "  He  ha^  her  very  features  and  presence  I  —  Stoop  down, 
youth,  and  let  me  see  thee  closer  —  I  would  know  thee  when  we  meet  in 
yonder  world,  for  homicides  will  herd  together  there,  and  I  have  been  one." 
He  pulled  Seyton's  face,  in  apito  of  some  resistance,  closer  to  his  own,  looked 
at  him  fixedly,  and  added,  "  Thou  hast  begun  young — thy  career  will  be  the 
briefer — ay,  thou  wilt  be  met  with,  and  that  anon  —  a  young  plant  never 
throve  that  was  watered  with  an  old  man's  blond. — Yet  why  blame  I  thee? 
Strange  turns  of  fate,"  he  muttered,  ceasing  to  address  Seyton;  "I  designed 
wliat  I  could  not  do,  and  be  has  done  what  he  did  not  perchance  design.— 
Wondrous,  that  our  will  should  ever  oppose  itself  to  the  strong  and  uncon- 
trollable tide  of  destiny  —  that  we  should  strive  with  the  stream  when  we 
might  drift  with  the  current  I  My  brain  will  serve  me  to  question  it  no  far- 
ther— I  would  Schcefferbach  were  here — yet  why? — I  am  on  a  course  which 
the  vessel  can  hold  without  a  pilot.  ^  Farewell,  George  of  Douglas  — I  die 
true  to  thy  father's  house."  He  fell  into  convulsions  at  these  words,  and 
shortly  after  expired, 

Seyton  and  Douglas  stood  looking  on  the  dying  man,  and  when  the  scene 
was  closed,  the  former  was  the  first  1<)  apeak.  "  As  I  live,  Douglas,  I  meant 
""''  ''•"*   '^^  — 1  sorry;  but  he  laid  hands  on  me,  and  compelled  d 


defend  my  freedom,  as  I  best  might,  with  my  dagger.    If  he  were  tea  times 
thy  friend  and  follower,  I  can  but  say  that  I  am  sori^." 

"  I  blame  thee  not>  Seyton,"  said  Douglas,  "  though  I  lament  the  chance. 
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There  is  an  OTeiruling  destiny  above  us,  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  viewed  by  that  wretched  man,  who,  beguiled  bj  some  foreign  niysta- 
gogue,  used  the  awful  word  as  the  ready  apofogj  for  whatever  he  chose  to 
do  —  we  must  eiamine  the  packet." 

Thoy  withdrew  into  an  inner  room,  and  remained  deep  in  consultation, 
until  they  were  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  Keltie,  who,  with  an  emhar- 
tassed  countenance,  asked  Master  George  Douglas's  pleasure  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  body,  "  Your  honour  knows,  he  added,  "  that  I  make  my 
bread  by  living  men,  not  by  dead  corpses ;  and  old  Mr.  Dryfesdale,  who  was 
but  a  sorry  customer  whUe  he  was  alive,  occupies  my  public  room  now 
that  he  is  deceased,  and  can  neither  call  for  ale  nor  brandy." 

"  Tie  a  stone  round  his  neck,"  said  Seyton,  "  and  when  the  sun  is  down, 
have  him  to  the  Loch  of  Ore,  heave  him  in,  and  let  him  alone  for  finding 
out  the  bottom." 

"  Under  your  favour,  sir,"  said  George  Douglas,  "  it  shall  not  be  bo.  — 
Keltie,  thou  art  a  true  fellow  to  me,  and  thy  having  been  so  shall  advantage 
thee.  Send  or  take  the  body  to  the  chapel  at  Scotland's  wall,  or  to  the 
church  of  Ballanry,  and  tell  what  tale  thou  wilt  of  his  having  fallen  in  a 
brawl  with  some  unruly  guests  of  thine.  Auohtermuchty  knows  nought 
"' "  the  times  so  peaceful  as  to  admit  close-looking  into  such 


"  Nay,  let  him  tell  the  truth,"  said  Seyton,  "  so  far  as  it  harms  not  our 
scheme.  —  Say  that  Henry  Seyton  met  with  him,  my  good  fellow  ;-^I  care 
not  a  brass  hodle  for  the  feud." 

"  A  feud  with  the  Douglas  was  ever  to  be  feared,  however,"  said  George, 
displeasure  mingling  with  his  natural  deep  gravity  of  manner. 

"  Not  when  tho  best  of  the  name  is  on  my  side,"  replied  Seyton. 

"  Alas  I  Henry,  if  thou  meanest  me,  I  am  but  half  a  Douglas  in  this 
emprize  — half  head,  half  heart,  and  half  hand.  —  But  I  will  think  on  one 
who  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  be  all,  or  more,  than  any  of  my  ancestors 
was  ever.  —  Keltie,  say  it  was  Henry  Seyton  did  the  deed ;  but  beware,  not 
a  word  of  me !  —  Lot  Auohwrmuchty  carry  this  packet"  (which  he  had  re- 
sealed  with  his  own  signet)  "  to  my  father  at  Edinburgh ;  and  here  is  to 
pay  for  the  funeral  expenses,  and  thy  loss  of  custom." 

"  And  the  vrasbing  of  the  floor,"  said  the  landlord,  "  which  will  be  an 
eitraJjrdinary  job ;  for  blood  they  say,  will  scarcely  over  cleanse  out." 

"  But  as  for  your  plan,"  said  George  of  Douglas,  addressing  Seyton,  as 
if  in  continuation  of  what  they  had  been  before  treating  of,  "  it  has  a  good 
face;  but,  under  your  favour,  you  are  yourself  too  hot  and  too  young, 
besides  other  reasons  which  are  much  against  your  playing  the  part  you 
propose." 

"  We  will  consult  the  Father  Abbot  upon  it,"  s^d  the  youth.  "  Do  you 
ride  to  Kinross  to-night?" 

"Ay  —  so  I  purpose,"  answered  Douglas ;  "  the  night  will  be  dark,  and 
suits  a  muffled  man.*— Keltie,  I  forgot,  there  should  be  a  stone  laid  on  that 
man's  grave,  recording  his  name,  and  his  only  merit,  which  was  being  a 
f^thful  servant  to  the  DonglaS." 

"  What  religion  was  tho  man  of?"  said  Seyton  ;  "  he  used  words,  which 
make  me  fear  I  have  sent  Satan  a  sutycct  before  his  time." 

"  I  can  tell  you  little  of  that,"  said  George  Douglas ;  "  he  was  noted  for 
disliking  both  Rome  and  Geneva,  and  spoke  of  lights  he  had  learned  among 
(he  fierce  sectaries  of  Lower  Germany — an  evil  doctrine  it  was,  if  we  judge 
by  the  fruits.  God  keep  us  from  presumptuously  judging  of  Heaven's 
secrets  I" 
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"  Amuii  1"  said  the  young  Seyton,  "  and  from  meeting  any  encounter  this 

"  It  IB  not  thy  wont  to  pray  so,"  said  George  Douglas. 

"  No  I  I  leave  that  to  you,"  replied  the  youth,  "  wLicn  you  are  seined  with 
scruples  of  engaging  with  your  father's  YnssalB.  But  I  would  fain  htiva 
this  old  man's  blood  off  these  hands  of  mine  ore  I  shed  more  —  I  will  con- 
fess to  the  Abbot  to-night,  and  I  trust  to  have  light  penance  for  ridding  the 
earth  of  such  a  miscreant.  All  I  sorrow  for  is,  that  he  was  not  a  score  of 
jeaTH  younger  —  lie  drew  steel  first,  however,  that  is  one  comfort." 


Cjtaiittr  tjit  «!iitti;-/nitt!i. 

AjF,  Pedra^-CoiDe  jrou  bera  wiTJi  maidi  and  lanCeiu, 
Whr,  roungiUr,  thou  mt^st  cheat  the  i^  DueanH, 
Bill  know,  tlui  I  ber  mthei  plaj  Um  Giyphon, 


TuE  tenor  of  our  tale  carries  us  hack  to  the  Castlo  of  Lochleven,  whore 
we  take  up  the  order  of  events  on  the  same  remarkable  day  on  which 
Dryfcsdale  had  been  dismissed  from  the  castle.  It  was  past  noon,  the  usual 
hour  of  dinner,  yet  no  preparations  seemed  made  for  the  Queen's  enter- 
tainment. Mary  herself  had  retired  into  her  own  apartment,  vrbere  she 
was  closely  engaged  in  writing.  Her  attendants  were  together  in  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, and  much  disposed  to  speculate  on  the  delay  of  the  dinner; 
for  it  may  be  recollected  that  their  breakfast  had  been  interrupted.,  "l 
believe  in  my  conscience,"  said  the  page,  "  that  having  found  the  poisoning 
scheme  miscarry,  by  having  gone  to  the  wron^  merchant  for  their  deadly 
wares,  they  are  now  about  to  try  how  famine  will  work  upon  us." 

Lady  Fleming  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  this  surmise,  hut  comforted  her- 
self by  observing  that  the  chimney  of  the  kitchen  had  reeked  that  whole 
day  in  a  manner  which  contradicted  the  supposition.  — Catlierino  Seyton 
presently  eiclairaed,  "  They  were  bearing  the  dishes  across  the  court,  mar- 
shalled by  the  Lady  Lochleven  herself,  dressed  out  in  her  highest  and  stiffest 
ruff,  with  her  partlet  and  sleeves  of  cyprus,  and"  her  huge  old-fashioned 
farthingale  of  crimson  velvet." 

"I  believe  on  my  word,"  said  the  page,  approaching  the  window  also,  "  it 
was  in  that  very  farthingale  that  she  captivated  the  neart  of  gentle  King 
Jamie,  which  procored  our  poor  Queen  her  precious  bareain  of  a  brother." 

"That  may  hardly  be.  Master  Koland,"  answered  the  Lady  Fleming,  who 
was  a  great  recorder  of  the  changes  of  fashion,  "  since  the  farthingales  came 
first  in  when  the  Queen  Regent  went  to  Saint  Andrews,  after  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  and  were  then  called  Vertugardins " 

She  would  have  proceeded  farther  in  this  important  discussion,  hut  was 
interrupted  hj  the  entrance  of  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  who  preceded  the 
servants  hearrag  the  dishes,  and  formally  discharged  the  duty  of  tasting 
each  of  them.  Lady  Fleming  regretted,  in  courtly  phrase,  that  the  Lady 
of  Lochleven  should  have  undertaken  so  troublesome  an  office." 

"After  the  strange  incident  of  this  day,  madam,"  said  the  Lady,  "it  i^ 
necessary  for  my  honour  and  that  of  my  son,  that  I  partake  whatever  is 
offered  to  my  involuntary  guest.  Please  to  inform  the  Lady  Mary  that  I 
attend  her  commands." 
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"Her  Majesty,"  replied  Lady  Flemiog,  with  due  empbasis  on  the  word, 
"  shall  be  infonued  that  the  Lady  Lochleven  waits." 

Mary  appeared  instantly,  and  addressed  her  hostess  with  courtesy,  whiuh 
oven  approached  to  something  more  cordial,  "This  is  nobly  done.  Lady 
Lochleven,"  she  said ;  "  for  though  we  ourselves  apprehend  no  danger  under 
jour  roof,  our  ladies  have  been  much  alarmed  by  this  morning's  chance, 
and  our  meal  will  be  the  more  cheerful  for  your  presence  and  assurance. 
Please  you  to  sit  down." 

The  Lady  Lochleven  obeyed  the  Queen's  commands,  and  Roland  per- 
formed the  office  of  carver  and  attendant  as  usual.  But,  notwithstanding 
what  the  Queen  had  said,  tlie  meal  was  silent  and  unsocial ;  and  every  effort 
which  Mary  made  to  oscite  some  conversation,  died  away  under  the  solemn 
tmd  chill  replies  of  the  Lady  of  Lochleven.  At  length  it  became  plain  that 
tiie  Queen,  who  had  considered  these  advances  as  a  condescension  on  her 
part,  and  who  piqued  herself  justly  on  her  powers  of  pleasing,  became 
offended  at  the  repulsive  conduct  of  her  hostess.  After  looting  with  a  sig- 
nificant glance  at  Lady  Fleming  and  Catherine,  she  slightly  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  remained  silent.  A  pause  ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Lady  Douglas  spoke : — "  I  perceive,  madam,  I  am  a  check  on  the  mirth  of 
this  fair  company.  I  pray  you  ia  excuse  me — I  am  a  widow — alone  here  in 
a  most  perilous  charge — deserted  by  my  grandson — betrayed  by  my  servant 
— I  am  little  worthy  of  the  gra«e  you  do  me  in  offering  me  a  seat  at  your 
table,  whero  I  am  aware  that  wit  and  pastime  are  usually  expected  from 
the  guests." 

"If  the  Lady  Iiochleven  is  serious,"  said  the  Queen,  "we  wonder  by 
what  MDiplicity  she  expects  out  present  meals  to  bo  seasoned  with  mirth. 
If  she  is  a  widow,  she  lives  honoured  and  uncontrolled,  at  the  head  of  her 
late  husband's  household.     But  I  know  at  least    f  d       d  woman 

in  the  world,  before  whom  the  words  desertion  and  >  t  j  1  ught  n  ver  to 
be  mentioned,  since  no  one  has  been  made  so  bitterly  a  qu  nt  d  w  th  their 
import." 

"  I  meant  not,  madam,  fei  remind  you  of  your  m  f  tun  by  tl  men- 
tion of  mine,"  answered  the  Lady  Lochleven,  and  th  as  ga  n  %  deep 
silence. 

Mary  at  length  addressed  Lady  Fleming.  "We  n  mm  t  n  deadly 
sins  here,  ma  bonne,  where  we  are  so  well  warded  and  looked  to ;  but  if  wa 
could,  this  Carthusian  silence  might  be  useful  as  a  kind  of  penance.  If 
thou  bast  adjusted  my  wimple  amiss,  my  Fleming,  or  if  Catherine  hath 
made  a  wry  stitch  in  her  broidery,  when  she  was  thinking  of  something 
else  than  her  work,  or  if  Holand  Gramme  hath  missed  a  wild-duck  on  the 
wing,  and  broke  a  quarrel-pane*  of  glass  in  the  turret  window,  as  chanced 
to  him  a  week  since,  now  is  the  time  to  think  on  your  sins  and  to  repent  of 

"  Madam,  I  speak  with  all  reveret 
am  old,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  ag 

fitter  suiu'ects  for  repentance  than  the  trifles  you  mention,  and  s' 
once  more,  I  crave  your  pardon  —  as  if  you  jested  with  sin  and  repentance 
both." 

"  You  have  been  our  taster.  Lady  Lochleven,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  perceive 
you  would  eke  out  your  duty  with  that  of  our  Father  Confessor  — and  since 
you  choose  thatjur  conversation  should  be  serious,  may  I  ask  you  why  the 
Hegent's  prondV —  since  your  son  so  styles  himself — has  not  been  kept  to 
me  in  that  respect  f  From  time  to  time  this  promise  has  been  renewed,  and 
as  constontly  broken.     Methinks  those  who  pretend  themselves  to  so  much 

gravity  and  sanctity,  should  not  debar  from  others  the  religious  s   " 

which  their  consciences  require." 
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"  Madam,  the  Earl  of  Murray  was  indeed  weak  enough,"  sajj  the  Ladj 
Lochleven,  "  to  give  so  far  way  to  jour  unhappj  prejudices,  and  a,  religioner 
of  the  Pope  preaonted  himself  on  his  part  at  our  town  of  Kinross,  But  the 
Douglasa  is  Lord  of  his  own  castle,  and  will  not  permit  his  threshold  to  be 
darkened,  no  not  for  a  single  moment^  by  an  emissary  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome." 

"  Methinka  it  were  well,  then,"  said  Mary,  "  that  my  Lord  Kegent  would 
aend  me  where  there  is  less  scruple  and  more  charity." 

"In  this,  madam,"  answered  the  Lady  Lochleven,  "you  mistake  the 
nature  both  of  charity  and  of  religion.  Charity  givoth  to  those  who  are  ia 
delirium  the  medicaments  which  may  av^l  their  health,  but  refuses  those 
enticing  cates  and  liquora  which  please  the  palate,  but  augment  ^e 
disease." 

"  This  jour  charity,  Lady  Iiochleven,  is  pure  cruelty,  under  the  hypocrite 
Seal  disguise  of  friendly  care.  I  am  oppressed  amongst  you  as  if  you  meant 
the  destruction  both  of  my  body  and  soul ;  but  Heaven  will  not  endure  such 
iniquity  for  ever,  and  they  who  are  the  most  active  agents  in  it  may  speedily 
expect  their  reward." 

At  this  moment  Randal  entered  the  apartment^  with  a  look  so  much 
perturbed,  that  the  Lady  Fleming  uttered  a  faint  scream,  the  Queen  was 
obviously  startled,  and  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  though  too  bold  and  proud 
to  evince  any  marked  signs  of  alarm,  asked  hastily  what  waa  the  matter  ? 

"  Dryfesdale  has  been  alain,  madam,"  was  the  reply ;  "  murdered  as  soon 
aa  he  gained  the  dry  land  by  young  Master  Henry  Seyton." 

It  was  now  Catherine's  turn  to  start  and  grow  pale—"  Has  the  murderer 
of  the  Douglas's  vassai  escaped?"  was  the  Lady's  haaty  question. 

"  There  was  none  to  challenge  hjm  but  old  Keltie,  and  the  carrier  Auch- 
termuchty,"  replied  Randal;  "unlikely  men  to  stay  one  of  the  frackest* 
youths  in  Scotland  of  his  years,  and  who  was  sure  to  have  friends  and 
partakers  at  no  great  distance." 

"Was  the  deed  completed?"  said  the  Lady. 

'_'  Done,  and  done  thoroughly,"  swd  Bandal ;  "  a  Seyton  seldom  strikes 
twice — But  the  body  was  not  despoiled,  and  your  honour's  packet  goes 
forward  io  Edinburgh  by  Auchtermuchty,  who  leaves  Keltic-Bridge  early 
to-morrow  —  marry,  he  haa  drunk  two  bottles  of  aquavitffi  to  put  the  fright 
out  of  his  head,  and  now  sleeps  them  off  beside  his  oart-avers."f 

There  was  a  pause  when  this  fatal  tale  wdb  told.  The  Queen  and  Lady 
Douglas  looked  on  each  other,  as  if  each  thought  how  she  could  best  turn 
the  racident  to  her  own  advantage  in  the  controversy,  which  was  continually 
kept  alive  betwist  them  —  Catherine  Seyton  kept  her  kerchief  at  her  eyes 
and  wept, 

"You  see,  madam,  the  bloody  maiims  and  practice  of  the  deluded 
Papists,"  said  Lady  Lochleven. 

"  Nay,  madam,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  say  rather  you  see  the  deserved 
judgment  of  Heaven  upon  a  Calvinistica!  poisoner," 

"Dryfesdale  was  not  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  or  of  Scotland,"  said  the 
Ledy  of  Lochleven,  hastily. 

"He  was  a  heretic,  however,"  replied  Mary ;  "  there  is  but  one  true  and 
unerring  guide ;  the  others  lead  alike  into  error." 

"  Well,  madam,  I  trust  it  will  reconcile  you  to  your  retreat,  that  thia  deed 
iihows  the  temper  of  those  who  might  wish  you  at  liberty.  Blood-thirsty 
grants,  and  cruel  men-quellers  are  they  all,  from  the  Clan-Rahald  and  Clan- 
Tosaoh  in  the  north,  to  the  Ferniherst  and  Bucclouch  in  the  souths  the 
murdering  Seytons  in  the  cast,  and -" 

"  Me  thinks,  madam,  you  forget  that  I  am  a  Seyton?"  said  Catherine, 
withdrawing  her  kerchief  from  her  face,  which  waa  now  coloured  with 
indignation. 
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"  If  I  had  forgot  it,  fair  mistresa,  jour  forward  bearing  would  have 
reminded  me,"  siud  Lady  Loohleven. 

"  If  my  hrothar  haa  slain  the  yillain  that  would  have  poieoned  his 
Sovereign,  and  hia  eiatflr,"  said  Oatherlae,  "  I  am  only  bo  far  fiorry  that  ho 
should- have  spared  tho  hangman  his  proper  task.  For  aught  fai'ther,  had 
it  been  the  best  Douglas  in  Uie  land,  he  would  have  been  honoured  in  failing 
by  the  Seyton'a  sword." 

"FaroweD,  gay  mistress,"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  rising  to  withdraw; 
"it  is  such  jnaiaeDS  as  you,  who  make' giddy-feshioned  revellers  and  deadly 
brawlers.  Boys  must  needs  rise,  forsooth,  in  the  grace  of  some  sprightjv 
damsel,  who  thinks  to  dance  through  life  as  through  a  French  galliard." 
She  then  made  her  reverence  to  the  Queen,  and  added, "  Do  you  also,  niadani, 
fare  you  well,  till  curfew  time,  when  I  will  make,  perchance,  more  bold  than 
welcome  in  attending  upon  your  supper  board. — -Come  with  me,  Randal,  and 
tell  me  more  of  this  cruel  fact." 

"  "f  is  an  astraordinary  chance,"  said  the  Queen,  when  she  had  departed ; 
"  and,  villain  as  be  was,  I  would  this  man  had  been  spared  time  for  re- 
pentance. "We  will  cause  something  to  be  done  for  his  soul,  if  we  ever 
attain  our  libertj,  and  the  Church  will  permit  such  grace  to  a  heretic. — But, 
tell  me,  Catherine,  ireo  mignone  —  this  brother  of  thine,  who  is  safiasic,  as 
the  fellow  called  him,  bears  he  the  same  wonderful  likeness  to  thee  aa 
formerly  ?" 

"If  your  Grace  means  in  temper,  you  know  whether  I  am  so  fraci;  as  the 
aerving-man  spoke  him." 

"  Nay,  thou  art  prompt  enough  in  all  reasonable  conscience,"  replied  the 
Queen;  "but  thou  art  my  own  darling  notwithstanding — But  I  meant,  is 
this  thy  twin-brother  as  like  thee  in  form  and  features  as  formerly!  I 
lemembor  thy  dear  motber  alleged  it  as  a  reason  for  destining  tbec  to  the 
veil,  that,  were  ye  both  to  go  at  iarge,  tbou  wouldst  eurely  get  the  credit  of 
Home  of  thy  brother's  mad  pranks." 

"I  believe,  madam,"  said  Catherine,  "  there  ara  some  unusually  simple 

Seople  even  yet,  who  can  hardly  distinguish  betwixt  us,  especially  when.  Tor 
iveraion's  sake,  my  brother  hath  taken  a  female  dress," — and  as  she  spoke, 
she  gave  a  quick  glance  at  Roland  Grfeme,  to  whom  this  conversation  con- 
veyed a  ray  of  light,  welcome  as  ever  streamed  into  the  dungeon  of  a  captive 
through  the  door  which  opened  to  give  him  freedom. 

"  He  must  be  a  handsome  cavalier  this  brother  of  thine,  if  he  be  so  like 
you,"  replied  Mary.  "  He  was  in  France,  I  think,  for  these  lato  years,  so 
that  I  saw  him  not  at  Holyrood." 

"  His  looks,  madam,  have  never  been  much  found  fault  with,"  answered 
Catherine  Seyton ;  "  but  I  would  he  had  less  of  that  angry  and  heady  spirit 
which  evil  times  have  enoour^ed  amongat  our  young  nobles.  God  knows, 
I  grudge  not  his  life  in  your  Grace's  quarrel ;  and  love  him  for  the  willing- 
ness with  which  he  labours  for  your  rescue.  But  wherefore  should  he  brawl 
with  an  old  ruffianly  serving-man,  and  stiun  at  once  hia  name  with  aueU  a 
broil,  and  Jiis  hands  with  the  blood  of  an  old  and  ignoble  wfetch?" 

"Nay,  be  patient,  Catherine;  I  will  not  have  ihee  traduce  my  gallant 
young  knight.  With  Henry  for  my  knight,  and  Roland  Grseme  for  my 
trusty  squire,  methinks  I  am  like  a  princess  of  romance,  who  may  shortly 
set  at  defiance  the  dungeons  and  the  weapons  of  all  wicked  sorcerers. — But 
ng  head  aches  with  the  agitation  of  the  day.  Take  me  La  Mei-  J}es 
Bistowes,  and  resume  where  we  left  off  on  Wednesday. — Our  Lady  help  thy 
head,  girl,  or  rather  may  she  help  thy  heart!  —  I  asked  thee  for  uie  Sea  of 
Histories,  and  thou  hast  brought  La  Gronigue  d'Amemr." 

Once  embarked  upon  the  Sea  of  Histories,  the  Queen  continued  her  la- 
bours with  her  needle,  while  Lady  Fleming  and  Catherine  read  to  her  alter- 
nately for  two  hours. 

As  to  Roland  Grasme,  it  is  probable  that  he  continued  in  secret  intent 
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upon  the  Chronicle  of  Jjove,  notwithstanding  the  oenaure  which  the  Qaeen 
Beemed  to  pass  upon  that  branch  of  study.  He  now  rememhered  a  thousand 
circum stances  of  voice  and  manner,  which,  had  his  own  prepoaaesaioii  been 
less,  must  surely  have  discriminated  the  brother  from  the  sister;  and  he 
felt  aahamed,  that,  having  as  it  were  by  heart  every  particular  of  Catherine's 
gesturea,  words,  and  manners,  he  should  have  thought  her,  notwithstanding 
her  spirits  and  levity,  capable  of  assuming  the  bold  step,  loud  tones,  and 
forward  assurance,  which  accorded  well  enough  wrth  her  brother's  haaty 
and  masculine  character.  He  endeavoured  repeatedly  to  catch  a  glance  of 
Catherine's  eye,  that  he  might  judge  how  she  was  disposed  to  look  upon  him 
since  he  had  made  the  discovery,  but  he  was  unsuccessful ;  for  Catherine, 
when  she  was  not  rea^ling  herself,  seemed  to  take  so  much  interest  in  the 
eiploits  of  the  Teutonic  knighta  against  the  Heathens  of  Esthonia  and 
Livonia,  that  he  could  not  surprise  lor  eye  even  for  a  second.  But  when, 
closing  the  book,  the  Queen  commanded  fheir  attendance  in  the  garden, 
Mary,  perhaps  of  set  purpose,  (for  Roland'a  anxiety  could  not  escape  so 
practised  au  observer,}  afforded  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  accosting 
his  mistress.  The  Queen  commanded  them  to  a  little  distance,  while  she 
engaged  Lady  Fleming  in  a  particul^f  and  private  conversation ;  the  aubjeot 
■whereof  we  iearn,  from  another  authority,  to  have  been  the  comparative 
excellence  of  the  high  standing  ruff  and  the  falling  band.  Boland  must 
have  been  duller,  and  more  sheepish  than  ever  was  youthful  lover,  if  he  had 
not  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity. 

"  I  have  been  longing  this  whole  evening  to  ask  of  you,  fair  Catherine," 
said  the  page,  "  how  foolish  and  unapprehensive  you  must  have  thought  me, 
in  being  capable  to  mistake  betwist  your  brother  and  you?" 

"The  ciroumatance  does  indeed  little  honour  to  my  rustic  mannora,"  said 
Catherine,  "  since  those  of  a  wild  young  man  were  so  readily  mistaken  for 
mine.  But  I  shall  grow  wiser  in  time;  and  with  that  view  I  am  determined 
not  to  think  of  your  follies,  but  to  correct  my  own." 

"  It  will  be  the  lighter  subject  of  meditation  of  the  two,"  said  Roland. 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  Catherine,  very  gravely ;  "  I  fear  we  have  been 
both  unpardonably  foolish." 

"  I  have  been  mad,"  said  Roland,  "  unpardonably  mad.  But  you,  lovely 
Catherine " 

"I,"  said  Catherine,  in  the  same  tone  of  unusual  gravity,  "have  too  long 
suffered  ;ou  to  use  such  eiptessions  towards  me — I  fear  I  can  permit  it  no 
longer,  and  I  blame  myself  for  the  pain  it  may  give  you." 

"And  what  can  have  happened  so  suddenly  to  change  our  relation  to 
each  other,  or  altor,  with  such  sudden  cruelty,  jour  whole  deportment  to 
me!" 

"I  can  hardly  tell,"  replied  Catherine,  "unless  it  is  that  the  events  of  the 
day  have  impressed  on  ray  mind  the  necessity  of  our  observing  more  dis- 
tance to  each  other.  A  chance  similar  to  that  which  betrayed  to  you  the 
existence  of  my  brother,  may  make  known  to  Henry  the  terms  you  have 
used  to  me;  ai^,  alasl  his  whole  conduct,  as  well  as  his  dee4  this  day, 
makes  me  too  justly  apprehensive  of  the  consequences." 

"  Fear  nothing  for  that,  fair  Catherine,"  answered  the  page  ;  "  I  am  well 
able  to  protect  myself  against  risks  of  that  nature." 

"That  JB  to  say,"  replied  ahe,  "that  yon  would  fight  with  my  twin-bro- 
ther to  show  your  regard  for  his  aiater?  I  have  heard  the  Queen  say,  in  her 
sad  hours,  that  men  ore,  in  love  or  in  hate,  the  most  selfish  animals  of  crea- 
tion ;  and  your  carelessness  in  this  matter  looks  very  like  it.  But  be  not  so 
much  abashed  —  you  are  no  worse  than  others." 

"  Ton  do  me  injustice,  Catherine,"  replied  the  page,  "  I  thought  but  of 
being  threatened  with  a  sword,  and  did  not  remember  in  whose  hand  your 
fancy  had  placed  it.  If  your  brother  stood  before  rae,  with  his  drawn 
weapon  in  his  hand,  so  like  as  he  is  to  you  in  word,  person,  and  favour,  he 
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iniglit  shed  my  life's  blood  ere  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  resist  him  to  his 
injury," 

"  Alaa !"  said  she,  "  it  is  not  my  brother  alone.  But  jou  remember  only 
the  singular  circa  instances  in  which  we  have  met  in  equality,  and  I  may 
Bay  in  intimacy.  You  think  not,  that  whenever  I  re-enter  my  father's  house, 
thero  is  a  guif  between  us  you  may  not  pass,  but  with  perii  of  your  life. — 
Your  only  known  relative  is  of  wild  and  singular  habits,  of  a  hostile  and 
broken  clan* — the  rest  of  your  lineage  unknown — forgive  me  that  I  epeak 
what  is  the  undeniable  truth." 

"Love,  my  beautiful  Catherine,  despises  genealogies,"  answered  Eoland 
Grteme. 

"  Love  may,  but  so  will  not  the  Lord  Seyton."  rejoined  the  damsel, 

"  The  Queen,  thy  mistress  and  mine,  she  will  intercede.  Oh !  drive  me 
not  from  you  at  the  moment  I  thought  myself  most  happy ! — and  if  I  shall 
»id  her  deliverance,  said  not  yourself  that  you  and  she  would  became  my 
debtors  1" 

"  All  Scotland  will  become  your  debtors,"  said  Catherine  ;  "  but  for  the 
active  eSecte  you  might  hope  from  our  gratitude,  you  must  remember  I  am 
wholly  subjected  to  my  father;  and  tho  poor  Queen  is,  for  a  long  time,  mora 
likely  to  be  dependant  on  the  pleasure  of  the  nohlea  of  her  party,  than 
possessed  of  power  to  control  them." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Roland ;  "  my  deeds  shall  control  prejudice  itself — it 
IB  a  bustling  world,  and  I  will  have  my  share.  The  Knight  of  Avenel,  high 
as  he  now  stands,  rose  from  as  obscure  an  origin  as  mine." 

"Ayl"  said  Catherine,  "there  spoke  the  doughty  knight  of  romance, 
that  will  cut  his  way  to  the  imprisoned  princess,  through  nends  and  Sery 
dragons  1" 

"  But  if  I  can  set  th   p  '  tig         dp  oeuro  her  the  freedom  of 

her  own  choice,"  said  th    p  wl         d         E  Catherine,  will  that  cboice 

alight  ?" 

"  Release  the  princ        f         d  d    h     will  tell  you,"  said  the 

damsel;  and  breaking    ff  th  t         b     ]  tly,  she  joined  tbe  Queen 

so  suddenly,  that  Mary        I    m  d   h  If    I     d— 

"No  more  tidings     f       I    mpo  t- —       d  on,  I  trust,  in  my  limited 

household?" — Then  lo  k  CI  bl     hitig  cheek,  and  Iloland's 

expanded  brow  and  glancing  eye —  &io — no,  she  said,  "I  see  all  is  woil — 
Ma  petUe  mignSne,  go  to  my  apartment  and  fetch  me  down— let  me  see — ay, 
fetch  my  pomander  box." 

And  having  thus  disposed  of  her  attendant  in  the  manner  best  qualified 
to  hide  her  confusion,  the  Queen  added,  speaking  apart  to  Roland,  "  I  should 
at  least  have  two  grateful  subjects  of  Catherine  and  you ;  for  what  sovereign 
but  Mary  would  aid  true  love  so  willingly? — Ay,  you  lay  your  hand  on 
your  svroxi— y  Oat  petite  Jlamberffe  d  rien  ftiere — Well,  short  time  will  show 
if  ail  the  good  be  true  that  is  protested  to  us — I  hear  them  toll  curfew  from 
Kinross.  To  our  chamber  —  this  old  dame  hath  promised  to  be  with  ua 
agwn  at  our  evening  meal.  Were  it  not  for  the  hope  of  speedy  deliverance,' 
faer  presence  would  drive  me  distracted.     But  I  will  be  patient." 

"X  profess,"  said  Catherine,  who  just  then  entered,  "I  would  I  could  bo 
Henry,  with  all  a  man's  privileges,  for  one  moment — I  long  to  throw  my 
plate  at  that  eonfoct  of  pride  and  formality,  and  ill-nature." 

The  Lady  Fleming  reprimanded  her  young  companion  'for  this  explosion 
of  impatience ;  the  Queen  laughed,  and  they  went  to  the  presence-chamber, 
where  almost  immediately  entered  supper,  and  tho  Lady  of  the  castle.  The 
Queen,  strong  in  her  prudent  resolutions,  endured  her  presence  with  great 
fortitude  and  equanimity,  until  her  patience  was  disturbed  by  a  new  form, 
which  had  hitherto  made  no  part  of  the  eeremoniai  of  the  castle.    When 
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the  other  attendant  had  reijred,  Randal  entered,  bearing  the  tejs  of  the 
castle  faEtencd  upon  a  chain,  and.  announcing  that  the  watch  was  set,  and 
the  gates  locked,  delivered  the  ieya  with  all  reTerence  to  the  Ladj  of 
LochlcTcn. 

The  Queen  and  her  ladies  exchanged  with  each  other  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment,  anger,  and  vesation;  and  Mary  said  aloud,  "We  cannot  regret  the 
smallnesB  of  our  court,  when  we  see  our  hoatesB  discharge  in  person  so  many 
of  its  offices.  In  addition  to  her  charges  of  principal  steward  of  our  house- 
hold and  grand  almoner,  she  has  to-uighl  done  duty  as  captain  of  our 

"  And  will  continue  to  do  so  in  future,  madam,"  answered  the  Lady  Loch- 
levan,  with  much  gravity ;  "the  history  of  Scotland  maT  teach  me  how  ill 
the  duty  is  performed,  which  is  done  by  an  accredited  aeputy  —  We  haye 
heard,  madam,  of  faTOurites  of  later  date,  and  as  little  merit,  as  OliTcr  Sin- 

"  Oh,  madam,"  replied  the  Qiieea,  "  my  father  had  his  female  as  well  as 
his  male  favourites  —  there  were  the  Ladies  Sandiiands  and  01ifaunt,t  and 
some  others,  methinks ;  but  their  names  cannot  survive  in  the  memory  of 
80  grave  a  person  as  you." 

The  Lady  Loohleven  looked  as  if  she  could  have  slain  the  Queen  on  the 
spot,  but  commanded  her  temper  and  retired  from  the  apartment,  bearing 
in  her  hand  the  ponderous  bunch  of  keys. 

"  Now  God  be  praised  for  that  woman's  youthful  frailty  I"  said  the  Queen. 
"  Had  she  not  that  weak  point  in  her  character,  I  might  waste  my  words  on 
her  in  vain  —  But  that  stain  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  said  of  the  witch's 
mark  —  I  can  make  her  feci  there,  though  she  is  otherwise  insensible  all 
over. — But  how  say  you,  girls  —  here  is  a  new  difficulty  —  How  are  these 
keys  to  be  come  by? — ^  there  js  no  deceiving  or  bribing  this  dragon,  I  trow." 

"May  I  crave  to  know,"  said  Boland,  ".whether,  if  your  Grace  were 
beyond  tie  walls  of  the  castle,  you  could  find  means  of  conveyance  to  the 
firm  land,  andprotection  when  you  are  there!" 

"Trust  us  for  that,  Roland,  said  the  Queen;  "for  to  that  point  our 
scheme  is  indifferent  well  laid." 

"  Then  if  your  Grace  will  permit  me  to  speak  my  mind,  I  think  I  could 

"As  how,  my  good  youth ! — speak  on,"  said  the  Queen,  "  and  fearlessly." 
"My  patron  the  Knight  of  Avonel  used  to  compel  the  youth  educated  in. 
his  houseiiold  to  learn  the  use  of  axe  and  hammer,  and  working  in  wood 
and  iron  —  he  used  to  speak  of  old  northern  champions,  who  forged  their 
own  weapons,  and  of  the  Highland  Cap^in,  Donald  nan  Ord,  or  Donald  of 
the  Hammer,  whom  he  himself  knew,  and  who  used  to  work  at  the  anvil 
with  a  sledge-hammer  in  each  hand.  Some  said  he  praised  this  art,  because 
he  was  himself  of  churl's  blood.  However,  I  gajned  some  practice  in  it,  as 
the  Lady  Catherine  Seyton  partly  knows ;  for  since  we  were  here,  I  wrought 
her  a  silv      b  oo  h 

"  Ay,"      pi    d  C  th  "  but  you  should  fell  her  Grace  that  your  work- 

manship w  nd  ff        t  that  it  broke  to  pieces  nest  day,  and  I  flung  it 

"Belie       1  t    R  I     d,"  said   the  Queen;   "she  wept  when  it  was 

broken,  a  d  p  t  th  f  enta  into  her  bosom.  But  for  yourseheme  — 
could  you     k  11         It    f    ge  a  second  set  of  keys?" 

"  No,  n    d  m  1  Ik  low  not  the  wards.    But  I  nm  convinced  I  eoold 

make  a  set  so  like  that  hateful  hunch  which  the  Lady  bore  off  even  now, 
that  could  they  be  exchanged  against  them  by  any  means,  she  would  never 
dream  she  was  possessed  of  the  wrong." 
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"  And  the  good  dame,  thank  Heaven,  is  somewhat  blind,"  eaid  the  Qneen ; 
"  but  then  for  a  forge,  my  boy,  and  the  means  of  labouring  unobaervBd  V 

"  The  armourer's  forge,  at  ■which  I  used  sometimes  to  work  with  him,  is 
the  round  vault  at  the  bottom  of  the  turret  —  he  was  dismissed  with  tJie 
warder  for  being  supposed  too  much  attached  to  George  Douglas.  The  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  see  me  work  there,  and  I  warrant  I  Bhall  find  some 
excuse  that  will  pass  current  with  them  for  putting  bellows  aod  anvil  io 

"  The  scheme  has  a  promising  face,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  about  it,  my  lad, 
with  all  speed,  and  beware  the  nature  of  your  work  is  not  discovered/' 

"  Nay,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  draw  the  bolt  against  chance  visiters,  so 
that  I  will  have  time  to  pot  away  what  I  am  working  upon,  before  I  undo 
the  door." 

"  Will  not  that  of  itself  attract  suspicion,  in  a  place  where  it  is  so  current 
already!"  said  Catherine. 

"  Not  a  whit,"  replied  Roland ;  "  Gregory  the  armourer,  and  overj-  good 
hammerman,  locks  liimself  in  when  ho  is  about  some  master  piece  oi  eraft. 
Besides,  something  must  be  risked." 

"  Part  wo  then  to-night,"  said  the  Queen,  "  and  God  bless  you  my  chil- 
dren 1  —  If  Mary's  head  ever  rises  above  water,  you  shall  all  rise  along  with 
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The  enterprise  of  Roland  Grtome  appeared  to  prosper.  A  trinkot  or  two, 
of  which  the  wwk  did  not  surtiass  the  substance,  {for  the  materials  wcro 
silver,  supplied  by  the  Queen,)  were  judiciously  presented  to  those  most 
likely  to  be  inquisitive  into  the  labours  of  the  iot^  and  anvil,  which  they 
thus  were  induced  to  reckon  profitable  to  others  and  harmless  in  itself. 
Openly,  the  page  was  seen  working  about  such  trifles.  In  private,  he  forged 
a  number  of  keys  resembling  so  nearly  in  weight  and  in  form  those  which 
were  presented  every  evening  to  the  Lady  Loohleven,  that,  on  a  slight 
inspection,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  perceive  the  difference.  He  brought 
Uiem  to  the  dark  rusty  colour  by  the  use  of  salt  and  water;  and,  in  the 
triumph  of  his  arl^  presented  them  at  length  to  Queen  Mary  in  her  presence- 
chamber,  about  an  hour  before  the  tolling  of  the  curfew.  She  looked  _al 
them  with  pleasure,  but  at  the  same  time  with  doubt. — "  I  allow,"  she  said, 
"  that  the  Lady  Lochleven's  eyes,  which  are  not  of  the  clearest,  may  be  well 
deceived,  could  we  pass  those  keys  on  her  in  place  of  the  real  implement* 
of  her  tyranny.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done,  and  which  of  my  little  court 
dare  attempt  this  tour  de  jongleur  with  any  chance  of  success  ?  Could  we 
but  engage  her  in  some  earnest  matter  of  argument — but  those  which  I  hold 
with  her,  always  have  been  of  a  kind  which  make  her  grasp  her  keys  the 
faster,  as  if  she  said  to  herself— Here  I  hold  what  sets  me  above  jour  taunt* 
and  reproaches — And  even  for  her  liberty,  Mary  Stuart  could  not  stoop  t( 
speak  the  proud  heretic  fair.— What  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  Lady  Tleming  trj 
lior  eloquence  in  describing 'the  last  new  head-tire  from  Paris?— alas  I  ihi 
good  dame  hits  not  changed  the  fashion  of  her  head-gear  since  Pinkie-fielJ 
for  aught  that  I  know.     Shall  my  mignone  Catherine  sing  to  her  one  of 
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those  toucliing  airs,  which  draw  the  very  souls  out  of  mo  and  Roland 
Gweme? — Alna !  Dame  Margaret  Douglas  would  rathor  hear  a  Huguenot 
paalm  of  Clement  Marrot,  sung  to  tlie  tuoe  of  ReveiUex  vmta,  belle  en&rmie. 
— Cousins  and  liege  counsellors,  what  is  to  he  done,  for  our  wits  are  reaUj 
astray  in  this  matter?— Must  our  man-at-arms  and  the  champion  of  our 
body,  Roland  Grjeme,  manfully  assault  the  old  lady,  and  take  the  keys  from 
ber  jiar  voie  du  fait  ?" 

"Nay!  with  your  Grace's  permission,"  said  Roland,  "I  do  not  doubt 
'being  able  to  manage  the  matter  with  more  discretion ;  for  though,  in  your 
Grace's  service,  I  do  not  fear " 

"  A  host  of  old  women,"  interrupted  Catherine,  "  each  armed  with  rook 
and  spindle,  yet  he  has  qo  fancy  for  pikes  and  partisans,  which  might  rise 
at  the  cry  of  Hel/p  I  a  Douglas,  a  Douglas .'" 

"  They  that  do  not  fear  fair  ladies'  tongues,"  continued  the  page,  "  need 
dread  nothing  else.— But,  gracious  Liege,  I  am  well-nigh  satisfied  that  I 
could  pass  the  exchange  of  these  keys  on  the  Lady  Lochiovon ;  but  I  dread 
the  sentinel  who  is  now  planted  nightly  in  the  garden,  which,  by  necessity, 
we  must  traverse." 

"  Our  last  advices  from  our  friends  on  the  shore  have  promised  us  assist- 
ance in  that  matter,"  replied  the  Queen. 

_"  And  is  your  Grace  well  assured  of  the  fidelity  and  watchfulness  of  those 
without  V 

"  For  their  fidelity,  I  will  answer  with  my  life,  and  for  their  vigilance,  I 
will  answer  with  my  life— I  will  give  thee  instant  proof,  my  faithful  Roland, 
that  they  are  ingenuous  and 'trusty  oa  thyself.  Come  hither — Nay,  Cathe- 
rine, attend  us ;  we  carry  not  so  deft  a  page  into  our  private  chamber  alone. 
Make  fast  the  door  of  the  parlour,  Fleming,  and  warn  us  if  you  hear  tha 
least  step — or  stay,  go  thou  b>  the  door,  Catherine,"  (in  a  whisper,  "  thy 
ears  and  thy  wits  arc  both  sharper.) — Good  Fleming,  attend  us  thyself" — 
(and  again  she  whispered,  "her  reverend  presence  will  be  as  safe  a  watch 
on  Roland  as  thine  can — so  be  not  jealous,  mignone.") 

Thus  speaking,  they  were  lighted  by  the  Lady_  Fleming  into  the  Queen's 
bedroom,  a  small  apartment  enlighfeneu  by  a  projecting  window. 

"Look  from  that  window,  Iwland,"  she  bmcI;  "see  you  amongst  tha 
several  lights  which  begin  to  kindle,  and  to  glimmet  palely  through  the 
gray  of  the  evening  from  the  village  of  Kinross — seest  thou,  I  say,  one  soli- 
tary spark  apart  from  the  others,  and  nearer  it  seems  to  the  verge  of  the 
water !— It  is  no  brighter  at  this  distance  than  the  torch  of  the  poor  glow- 
worm, and  yet,  my  good  youth,  that  light  is  more  dear  (o  Mary  Stuart,  than 
every  star  that  twinkles  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  By  that  simal,  I 
know  that  more  than  one  true  heart  is  plotting  my  deliverance ;  and  without 
that  consciousness,  and  the  hope  of  freedom  it  gives  me,  I  had  long  since 
stooped  to  my  fate,  and  died  ol^  a  broken  heart.  Plan  after  plan  has  been 
formed  and  abandoned,  but  still  the  light  glimmers ;  and  while  it  glimmers, 
my  hope  lives. — Oh !  how  many  evenings  have  I  sat  musing  in  despair  over 
our  ruined  schemes,  and  scarce  hoping  that  I  should  again  see  that  blessed 
signal ;  when  it  has  suddenly  kindled,  and,  like  the  lights  of  Saint  Elmo  in 
a  tempest,  brought  hope  and  consolation,  where  there,  was  only  dejection 

"  If  Iniistake  not,"  answered  Roland,  "  the  candle  shines  from  the  house 
of  BUnkhoolie,  the  mail-gardener," 

"  Thou  hast  a  eood  eye,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  it  is  there  where  my  trusty 
lioges — God  and  the  saints  pour  blessings  on  them  I  —  hold  consultation  for 
my  deliverance.  _  Tho  voice  of  a  wretched  captive  would  die  on  these  blue 
waters,  long  ere  it  could  mingle  in  their  councils ;  and  yet  I  can  hold  com- 
munication— I  will  confide  the  whole  to  tbee— I  am  about  to  ask  those  faith- 
ful friends  if  the  moment  for  the  great  attempt  is  nigh.— I'lace  the  lamp  in 
the  window,  Fleming." 
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tlaa  the  light  in  the  cottage  of  the  gardener  disappeared. 

"  Now  count,"  said  Queen  Mary,  "  for  ray  heart  beats  BO  ttiiok  that  I  can- 
not count  myeelf." 

The  Lady  Fleming  began  deliberately  to  count  one,  two,  three,  and  when, 
she  had  arrired  at  ten,  the  light  on  the  shore  showed  its  pale  twinkle. 

"Now,  our  Lady  be  prised  1"  said  the  Queen;  "it  was  but  two  nights 
since,  that  tho  absence  of  the  light  remained  while  I  could  tell  thirty.  The 
hour  of  deliverance  approaches.  May  God  bless  those  who  labour  in  it  with 
fluch  tmth  to  mel  —  alas!  with  such  hazard  to  themselves  —  and  bless  you, 
too,  my  children!  —  Come,  we  must  to  the  audience-chamber  again.  Our 
absence  might  eicite  suspicion,  should  they  serve  supper." 

They  returned  to  the  preBence-ohamber,  and  the  evening  concluded  as 

The  next  morning,  at  dinner-time,  an  unusual  incident  occurred.  While 
Laiiy  Douglas  of  Lochleven  performed  her  daily  duly  of  assistant  and  taster 
at  the  Queen's  table,  she  was  told  a  man-at^rms  had  arrived,  recommended 
by  her  son,  but  without  any  letter  or  other  token  than  what  ho  brought  by 
word  of  mouth, 

"Hath  he  given  yon  that  token?"  demanded  the  Lady. 

"  He  reserved  it,  as  I  think,  for  your  Ladyship's  ear,    replied  Randal. 

"  He  doth  well,"  said  the  Lady ;  "  tell  him  to  wait  in  the  hall — But  no— 
with  your  permission,  madam,"  (to  the  Queen)  "lot  him  attend  mo  here," 

"Smceyou  are  pleased  to  receive  your  domestics  in  my  presence,"  said 
the  Queen,  "I  cannot  choose " 

"  My  infirmities  must  plead  my  excuse,  madam,"  replied  the  Lady ;  "  the 
life  I  must  lead  here  ill  suits  with  tho  years  which  have  passed  over  my 
head,  and  compels  me  to  waive  ceremonial." 

"Oh,  my  good  Lady,"  replied  the  Queen,  "I  would  there  were  nought  in 
this  your  castle  more  strongly  compulsive  than  the  cobweb  chains  ot  cere- 
mony; but  bolts  and  bars  are  harder  matters  to  contend  with." 

As  she  spoke,  tho  person  announced  by  Randal  entered  the  room,  and 
Eoland  Grscme  at  once  recognized  in  him  the  Abbot  Ambroaiua. 

"What  is  your  name,  good  fellow?"  said  the  Lady. 

"  Edward  Glendinning,"  answered  the  Abbot,  with  a  suitable  reverence. 

"Art  thou  of  the  blood  of  the  Knight  of  Aven  el  ?"  said  the  Ladyof  Loeh- 

"  Ay,  madam,  and  that  nearly,"  replied  the  pretended  soldier. 

"  It  is  likely  enough."  said  the  Lady,  "  for  the  Knight  is  the  son  of  his 
own  good  works,  and  has  risen  from  obscure  lineage  to  his  preaent  high 
rank  in  the  Estate  — But  he  is  of  sure  truth  and  approved  worth,  and  hia 
tinsmaa  is  welcome  to  us-    You  hold,  unquestionably,  the  true  faith?" 

"  Do  not  doubt  of  it,  madam,"  said  the  disguised  churchman. 

"  Hast  thou  a  token  to  me  from  Sir  William  Douglas  ?"  said  the  Lady. 

"  I  have,  madam,"  replied  he ;  "  but  it  must  be  said  iu  private." 

"  Thou  art  right,"  said  the  Lady,  moving  towards  the  recesa  of  a  window; 
"  say  in  what  doea  it  consist  ?" 

"In  the  words  of  an  old  hard,"  replied  the  Abbot. 

"  Repeat  them,"  answered  the  Lady ;  and  he  uttered,  in  a  low  tono,  the 
lines  from  an  old  poem,  called  The  Howlet, — 

"O  Dduglael  Dougla&F 

ir  John  Holland  '."*  said  the  Lady  Douglas,  apostrophizing  the 

ler  heart  never  inspired  a  rhyme,  and  the  Douelas's  lionour  was 

1  thy  hearlrstring  I     We  receive  you  among  our  followers,  Giendin- 
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ning?" 

"In  the  cause  of  the  Lady  before  whom  I  stand,  I  fear  nothing,  madam," 
answered  the  disguised  Abbot. 

"Our  gattiaon,  then,  ia  stronger  by  one  trustworthy  soldier."  said  die 
matron—"  Go  to  the  battery,  and  let  them  make  much  of  thee." 

When  the  Lady  Lochleven  had  retired,  the  Queen  said  to  Eoland  Grseme, 
who  was  now  almost  constantly  in  her  company,  "  I  spy  comfort  in  that 
stranger's  countenance ;  I  know  not  why  it  should  be  so,  but  I  am  well  per- 
suaded he  ia  a  Mend." 

"Your  Grace's  penetration  does  not  deceive  you,"  answered  the  page; 
and  he  informed  her  that  the  AbJxit  of  St.  Mary's  himself  played  the  part 
of  the  newly  arrived  soldier. 

"  The  Queen  croased  herself  and  looked  upwards.  "  Unworthy  sinner 
that  I  am,"  she  said,  "  that  for  my  sake  a  man  so  holy,  and  so  high  in  spi- 
ritual office,  should  wear  the  garb  of  a  base  sworder,  and  run  the  risk  of 
dying  the  death  of  a  traitor  I" 

"  Heaven  will  protect  its  own  servant,  madam,"  said  Catherine  Seyton ; 
"  hia  aid  would  bring  a  blessing  on  our  undertaking,  wore  it  not  already 
blest  for  its  own  sake." 

"  What  I  admire  in  iny  spiritual  fafher,"  said  Eoland,  "  was  the  steady 
front  with  which  he  looked  on  me,  without  giving  the  least  sign  of  former 
acq^uainlance.  I  did  not  think  the  like  was  possible,  since  I  have  ceased  to 
believe  that  Henry  was  the  same  person  with  Catherine." 

"  But  marked  you  not  how  astuciously  the  good  father,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  eluded  the  questions  of  the  woman  Lochleven,  telling  her  the  very  truth, 
which  yet  she  received  not  as  such?" 

Ealand  thought  ia  hia  heart,  that  when  the  truth  was  spoken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving,  it  was  little  better  than  a  lie  in  disguise.  But  it  waa  no 
time  to  agitate  such  questions  of  conscience. 

"And  now  for  the  signal  from  the  shore,"  exclaimed  Catherine;  "my 
bosom  tells  me  we  shall  see  this  night  two  lights  instead  of  one  gleam  from 
that  garden  of  Eden — And  then,  Roland,  do  you  play  your  part  manfully, 
and  we  will  dance  on  the  greensward  like  midnight  fairies !" 

Catherine's  conjecture  misgave  not,  nor  deceived  her.  In  the  evening  two 
beams  twinkled  from  the  cottage,  instead  of  one ;  and  tlie  page  heard,  with 
beating  heart,  that  the  new  retainer  was  ordered  to  stand  sentinel  on  the 
outside  of  the  castle.  When  he  intimated  this  news  to  the  Queen,  she  held 
her  hand  out  to  him  —  he  knelt,  and  when  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  in  all 
dutiful  homage,  he  found  it  was  damp  and  cold  as  marble.  "For  God's 
sake,  madam,  droop  not  now, — sink  not  now  I" 

"Call  npon  our  Lady,  my  Liege,"  said  the  Lady  Fleming—  "call  upon 
your  tutelar  saint." 

"  Call  the  spirits  of  the  hundred  kings  you  are  descended  from,"  exclaimed 
the  page;  "in  this  hour  of  need,  the  resolution  of  a  monarch  were  worth 
the  aid  of  a  hundred  saints." 

"  Oh !  Eoland  Graeme,"  said  Mary,  in  a  tone  of  deep  despondency,  "  be 
true  to  me  —  many  have  been  false  to  me.  Alasl  I  have  not  always  been 
true  to  myself.  My  mind  misgives  ma  that  I  shall  die  in  bondage,  and  that 
this  bold  attempt  wiU  cost  all  our  Uvea.  It  waa  foretold  me  by  a  soothsayer 
in  France,  that  I  should  die  in  prison,  and  by  a  violent  death,  and  here 
comes  the  hour — Oh,  would  to  God  it  found  me  prepared  1" 

"  Madam,"  said  Catherine  Seyton,  "  remember  you  ire  i  Queen  Better 
we  all  died  in  bravely  attempting  to  gain  our  Ireedom  than  remtined  hero 
to  be  poisoned,  as  men  rid  them  of  the  noxious  vermin  that  haunt  old 
bouses." 

"  You  are  right,  Cafherino,"  said  the  Queen        and  Marj  vi  ill  bear  lier 
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like  herse'.f.  But  alas  I  your  young  and  buoyant  spirit  can  ill  spell  the 
causes  nbtch  have  broken  mine.  Forgive  me,  my  children,  and  farewell 
for  a  while — I  will  prepare  both  mind  and  body  for  this  awful  veoture." 

They  separated,  till  again  called  together  by  the  tolling  of  the  curfew. 
The  Queen  appeared  grave,  but  firm  and  resolved ;  the  Lady  Fleming,  with 
the  art  of  an  esperiencod  courtier,  knew  perfectly  how  to  disguise  her 
inward  tremors ;  Catherine's  eye  was  fired,  as  if  with  the  holdnesB  of  the 
project,  and  the  half  smile  which  dwelt  upon  her  beautiiiil  mouth,  seemed 
to  contemn  nil  the  risk  and  all  the  conaequenoes  of  discoTery ;  Rolabd,  who 
felt  how  much  success  depended  on  his  own  address  and  boldness,  sum- 
moned together  his  whole  presence  of  mind,  and  if  he  found  his  spirits  flag 
for  a  moment,  cast  his  eye  upon  Catherine,  whom  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  look  so  beautiful.  —  "I  may  be  foiled,"  he  thought,  "but  with  thia 
reward  in  prospect,  they  must  bring  the  devil  to  aid  them  ere  they  cross 
me."  Thus  resolved,  he  stood  like  a  Rrejhound  in  the  slips,  with  hand, 
heart,  and  eye  intent  upon  making  and  seizing  opportunity  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  project. 

The  keys  had,  with  the  wonted  ceremonial,  been  presented  lo  the  Lady 
toohleven.  She  stood  with  her  back  to  the  casement,  whioh,  like  that  of 
the  Queen's  apartment,  commanded  a  view  of  Kinross,  with  the  church, 
which  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  pearer  to  the  lake,  thou 
connected  with  the  town  by  straggling  cottages,  ^ith  her  back  to  this 
casement,  then,  and  her  face  to  the  table,  on  which  the  keys  lay  for  an 
instant  while  she  tnsted  the  various  dishes  whioh  were  placed  there,  stood 
the  Lady  of  Locbleven,  more  provokingly  intent  than  usual  —  so  at  least  it 
seemed  to  her  prisoners  — upon  the  huge  and  heavy  bunch  of  iron,  the  im- 
plements of  their  restraint.  Just  when,  having  finished  her  ceremony  as 
taster  of  the  Queen's  table,  she  was  about  to  take  up  the  keys,  the  page, 
who  stood  beside  her,  and  had  handed  her  the  dishes  in  succesaion,  looked 
sideways  to  the  churchyard,  and  esclaimed  he  saw  corpse-candles  in  the 
churchyard.  The  Lady  of  Lochleven  was  not  without  a  touch,  though  a 
slight  one,  of  the  superstitions  of  the  time ;  the  fate  of  her  sons  made  her 
alive  to  omens,  and  a  corpse-light,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  family  burial- 
place  boded  death.  She  turned  her  head  towards  the  casement  —  saw  a 
distant  glimmering  —  forgot  hor  charge  for  one  second,  and  in  that  second 
were  lost  the  whole  fruits  of  hev  former  vigilance.  The  page  held  the 
forged  keys  under  his  cloak,  and  with  great  dexterity  oschanged  them  for 
the  real  ones.  His  utmost  address  could  not  prevent  a  slight  clash  as  he 
took  up  the  latter  bunch.  "Who  touches  the  keys  V  said  the  Lady ;  and 
while  the  page  answoPed  that  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak  h  d  t'  d  th  n  he 
looked  round,  possessed  herself  of  the  bunch  which  n  w  ]     d  th    ^  1    o 

of  the  genuine  keys,  and  again  turned  to  gaze  on  th  pp  d  rpee- 
candles. 

"  I  hold  these  gleams,"  she  sud,  after  a  mom  t  s  n  d  at  n  t 
come,  not  from  the  churchyard,  but  from  the  hut  of  th  Id  g  d  n  Bl  nk 
hoolie.  I  wonder  what  thrift  that  churl  drives,  tb  t  f  lat  h  hath 
had  light  in  his  house  till  the  night  grew  deep.  I  tb  ught  h  m  an  nd  s- 
trious,  peaceful  man  —  If  he  turns  resetter  of  idle  mpan  ns  and  1 1 
walkers,  the  place  must  be  rid  of  him." 

"  He  maj  work  his  baskets  perchance,"  said  th  pa  d  u  t  t  p 
the  train  of  her  suspicion. 

"  Or  nets,  may  he  not?"  answered  the  Lady. 

"  Ay,  madam,"  said  Roland,  "  for  trout  and  salmon." 

"Or  for  fools  and  knaves,"  replied  the  Lady;  "but  this  shall  he  looked 
after  to-morrow.  —  I  wish  your  Grace  and  your  company  a  good  evening.  — 
Eandal,  attend  us,"  And  Randal,  who  waited  in  the  antechamber  after 
having  surrendered  his  bunch  of  keys,  gave  his  escort  to  his  m" 
usual,  while,  leaving  the  Queen's  apartments,  she  retired  to  her  c 
2s2 
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"  To-morrow,"  said  tho  page,  rulibiiig  his  bands  ■with  glee  as  he  repeated 
the  Lady's  last  words,  "  fools  look  t«-morrow,  and  wise  folt  use  to-night.  — 
May  I  pray  you,  my  gracious  Liege,  to  retire  for  one  half  hour,  until 
all  the  coftlo  is  composed  to  rest?  I  must  go  and  rub  with  oil  these 
hlesaed  implements  of  oar  freedom.  Courage  and  constancy,  and  all  will 
go  mell,  provided  oar  friends  on  the  shore  fall  not  to  send  the  hoat  you 
spoke  of." 

"  Fear  them  not,"  said  Catherine,  "  they  are  true  as  steel  —  if  our  dear 
DiiBtresS'do  but  maintiun  her  noble  and  royal  courage."* 

"Doubt  not  me,  Catherine,"  replied  the  Queen;  "a  while  since  I  waa 
overborne,  but  I  have  recalled  the  spirit  of  my  earlier  and  more  sprightly 
days,  when  I  used  to  accompany  my  armed  nobles,  and  wish  to  be  myself  a 
nan,  to  know  what  life  it  was  to  ^e  in  the  fields  with  sword  and  buckler, 
jack,  and  hnapscap." 

"  Oh,  the  lark  lives  not  a  gayer  life,  nor  sings  a  lighter  and  gayer  song 
ihan  the  merry  soldier,"  answered  Catherine.  "Tour  Grace  shall  be  in 
tlio  midst  of  them  soon,  and  tlie  look  of  such  a  liege  Sovereign  will  make 
each  of  your  host  worth  three  in  the  hour  of  need:  — but  I  must  to  my 

"  We  have  but  brief  time,"  said  Queen  Mary ;  "  one  of  the  two  lights  in 
the  cottage  is  estinguished— that  shows  the  boat  is  put  off." 

"  They  will  row  very  slow,"  said  the  page,  "  or  kent  where  depth  permits, 
to  avoid  noise.  —  To  our  several  tasks  —  I  wiU  communicate  with  tne  good 
rather." 

At  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  when  nil  was  silent  in  the  castle,  the  page 
put  the  key  into  the  look  of  the  wicket  which  opened  into  the  garden,  and 
which  waa  at  the  bottom  of  a  staircase  which  descended  from  the  Queen's 
apartment.  "  Now,  turn  smooth  and  softly,  thou  good  bolt,"  said  he,  ''  if 
ever  oil  softened  rust !"  and  his  precautions  had  been  so  effectual,  that  the 
bolt  revolved  with  little  or  no  sound  of  resistance.  lie  ventured  not  to  cross 
the  threshold,  but  exchanging  a  word  with  the  disgnised  Abbot,  asked  if 
the  boat  were  ready  ? 

"This  half  hour,"  said  the  sentinel.  "She  lias  beneath  ths  wall,  too 
close  under  the  ialet  to  be  seen  lij  the  warder,  but  I  fear  she  will  hardly 
escape  his  notice  in  putting  off  agam." 

"  The  darkness,"  said  the  page,  "  and  our  profound  silence,  may  take  her 
off  unobserved,  as  she  came  in.  Hildebrand  nas  tjie  watch  on  the  tower  — 
a  heavy-headed  knave,  who  holds  a  can  of  ale  to  be  the  best  headpiece  upon 
a  night-watch.     He  sleeps,  for  a  wager." 

"  Then  bring  the  Queen,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  and  I  will  call  Henry  Soy- 
ton  to  assist  them  to  the  boat." 

On  tiptoe,  with  noiseless  step  and  suppressed  breath,  trembling  at  every 
rustle  of  their  own  apparel,  one  after  another  the  fair  prisoners  glided  down 
the  winding  stair,  under  the  guidance  of  Roland  Grfflme,  and  were  received 
at  the  wicket-gate  by  Henry  Seyton  and  the  churchman.  The  former 
seemed  instantiy  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  direction  of  the  enterprise. 
"  My  Lord  Abbot,"  he  said,  "  give  my  sister  your  arm  —  I  will  conduct  tie 
Queen — and  that  youth  will  have  the  honour  to  guide  Lady  Fleming." 

This  was  no  time  to  dispute  the  arrangement,  although  it  was  not  thai 

in.  r^Mir'aS^'Krl'deiilHuiwir:- ^       '      ^   ,„„ '.^^  nu^™  mmitr  iio.er  fljsraaved  ■  nor  never 

nijrtil  in  Uie  iilds.  or  to  iwUi  upon  IK«  ramawa^with  b  jaCX  iind  a  kiia|»-cap,  a  GLaigow  buckler,  ami  a 
bniadawonl"— R«iriM[.PH  lo  Ckii.  &Jrfo»Sn- IB.  IBffl.  .    ^^         hiih  Cslhori      "Isvloii       thai 

cootWererl  ai  prnparlQ  Uia  Qoaen't  pnaenia  arnaag  her  aroied  aa^tenla. 
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which  Roland  Grseme  would  have  cioaea.  CathDrine  Sejton,  who  -well  knew 
the-gardea  path,  tripped  on  before  like  a  sylph,  rather  leading  the  Abbot 
than  reoeiviDg  aBaiatance  —  the  Queen,  her  natJve  spirit  prevailing  over 
female  fear,  and  a  thousand  painful  reflections,  moved  Eteadily  forward,  by 
the  assistance  of  Henry  Seytoa — while  the  Lady  Fleming,  encumbered 
with  her  fears  and  her  helplessness  Roland  Grseme,  who  followed  in  the 
rear,  and  who  bore  under  the  other  arm  a  packet  of  necessiiries  belonging 
to  ths  Queen.  The  door  of  the  garden,  which,  communicated  with  the  shore 
of  the  islet,  yielded  to  one  of  the  keys  of  which  Roland  had  possesBed  him- 
Bolf,  although  not  until  he  had  tried  several,  — a  moment  of  ansioua  terror 
and  expectation.  The  ladies  were  then  partly  led,  partly  carried,  to  the 
Bide  of  the  lako,  where  a  boat  with  sis  rowers  attended  them,  the  men 
couched  along  the  bottom  to  aeoure  them  from  observation.  Henry  Seyton 
placed  the  Queen  in  the  stern  ;  the  Abbot  offered  to  assist  Catherine,  but 
she  was  seated  by  the  Queen's  side  before  he  could  utter  hie  profier  of  help ; 
and  Roland  Grseme  was  just  lifting  Lady  Fleming  over  the  boatrside,  when 
a  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  and  excliuraiug,  "Forgotten,  forgotten! 
wait  for  me  but  one  half-minute,"  he  replajied  on  the  shore  the  helpless  Lady 
of  the  bcd-chajnber,  threw  the  Queen's  packet  into  the  boat,  and  sped  back 
through  the  garden  with  the  noiseless  speed  of  a  bird  on  the  winj;. 

"  By  Heaven,  he  is  false  at  last !"  said  Seyton ;  "  I  ever  feared  it  I" 

"He  is  aa  true,"  said  Catherine,  "as  Heaven  itself,  and  that  1  will  maintain." 

"Be  silent,  minion,"  said  her  brother,  "for  shame,  if  not  fur  fear  — 
rellows,  put  off,  and  row  for  your  Uvea  I" 

"Help  me,  help  me  on  board!"  8W.d  the  deserted  Lady  Fleming,  and 
that  louder  than  prudence  warranted. 

"Put  off— put  offl"  cried  Henry  Seyton;  "leave  all  behind,  so  the  Queen 
is  safe," 

"Will  yoapermit  this,  madam?"  said  Catherine,  imploringly;  "you 
leave  your  deliverer  to  death." 

"  Iwill  not,"  said  theQueen. — "Seytonlcommand yon  to  stay  atevery risk." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  disobey,"  said  tlie  intractable  young  man  ;  and 
with  one  hand  lifting  inLadyFleming,  he  began  himself  to  push  off  the  boat. 

She  was  two  fathoms'  length  from  the  shore,  and  the  rowers  were  getting 
her  head  round,  when  Roland  Grseme,  arriving,  bounded  from  the  beach, 
and  attiuned  the  boat,  overturning  Seyton,  on  whom  he  lighted.  The  youth 
swore  a  deep  but  suppressed  oath,  and  6topj)ing  Grsame  as  ho  stepped 
towards  the  stern,  said,  "Xour  place  is  not  with  nigh-born  dames — keep 
at  the  head  and  trim  the  vessel  —  Now  give  way — give  way-— Row,  for 
Ood  and  the  Queen !" 

The  rowers  obeyed,  and  began  to  pull  vigorously. 

"  Why  did  ye  not  mufSe  the  oars!  smd Roland Grceme ;  "the  dash  must 
awaken  the  sentinel  —  Row,  lads,  and  get  out  of  reach  of  shot;  for  had  not 
old  Hildebrand,  the  warder,  supped  upon  poppy-porridge,  this  whispering 
must  have  waked  him." 

"  It  was  all  thine  own  delay,"  said  Seyton ;  "  thou  shalt  reckon,  witli  me 
hereafter  for  that  and  other  matters." 

But  Roland's  apprehension  waa^  verified  too  instantly  to  permit  him  to 
reply.  The  sentinel,  whose  siurabering  had  withstood  the  whispering,  was 
alarmed  by  the  dash  of  the  oars.  His  challenge  was  instantly  heard.  "  A 
boat  —  a  boati  —  bring  to,  or  I  shoot  I"  And,  as  they  continued  to  piy 
thoir  oars,  he  called  aloud,  "  Treason !  treiiaou  I"  rung  the  bell  of  the  castle, 
and  diecbarged  his  harquebuaa  at  the  boat.  The  ladies  crowded  on  each 
other  lite  startled  wild  foul,  at  the  flash  and  report  of  the  piece,  while  the 
men  urged  the  rowers  to  the  utmost  speed.  They  heard  more  than  one  ball 
whiz  alongthe  surface  of  the  lake,  at  no  great  distance  from  their  little  bark; 
and  from  the  lights,  which  glanced  like  meteors  from  window  to  window,  it 
was  evident  Iho  n'holo  oaatle  was  aliirmed,  and  their  escape  discovered. 
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"  Pull  I"  again  esclaimed  Seyton ;  "  stretch  to  your  oars,  or  I  will  apuT 
joH  to  the  task  with  my  ditgger  —  they  will  launch  a  boat  immediately." 

"That  is  cared  for,"  said  Koland;  "  I  locked  gate  and  wicket  on  them 
when  I  went  back,  und  no  boat  Mill  stJr  from  the  island  this  night,  if  doors 
of  good  oak  and  bolts  of  iron  can  keep  men  within  stone-walla.— And  now 
I  resign  my  office  of  porter  of  Lochleven,  and  give  the  keys  to  the  Kelpie's 
keeping." 

As  the  heavy  keys  plunged  in  the  lake,  the  Abbot,  who  till  then  had 
been  repeating  his  prayers,  esclaimed,  "  Now,  bless  thoe,  my  son !  for  thy 
ready  prudence  pats  shame  on  us  all."* 

"  I  knew,"  aaid  Mary,  drawing  her  breath  more  freely,  as  they  were  now 
out  of  reach  of  the  musketry  —  "  I  knew  my  squire's  truth,  promptitude, 
and  sagacity.  —  I  must  have  him  my  dear  friends  with  my  no  less  true 
knights,  Douglas  and  Seyton  —  but  where,  then,  is  Douglas?" 

"Here,  madam,"  answered  the  deep  and  melancholy  voice  of  the  boat- 
man who  sat  next  her,  and  who  acted  as  steersman. 

"  Alas  I  was  it  you  who  stretched  your  body  before  me,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  when  the  balls  were  raining  around  us  ?" 

"Believe  you,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  "tbat  Douglas  would  have 
resigned  to  any  one  the  chance  of  protecting  his  Queen's  life  with  his 

The  dialogue  was  here  interrupted  by  a  shot  or  two  from  one  of  those 
small  pieces  of  artillery  called  falconets,  then  used  in  defending  casties. 
The  shot  was  too  vague  to  have  any  effect,  but  the  broader  flash,  the  deeper 
sound,  the  louder  return  which  was  made  by  the  midnight  echoes  of  Ben- 
narty,  terrified  and  imposed  silence  on  the  liberated  prisoners.  The  boat 
was  alongside  of  a  rude  quay  or  landing-place,  running  out  from  a  garden 
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of  oonsiderabla  extent,  ere  any  of  tbcm  again  attempted  to  spenk.  Thoy 
landed,  and  while  the  Abbot  returned  thanks  aloud  to  Heaven,  ^rhiuh  hod 
tbas  for  favoured  their  enterprise,  Douglas  enjoyed  the  best  reirnrd  of  hia 
desperate  undertaking,  in  conducting  the  Queen  to  the  house  of  the  gar- 
dener. Yet,  not  unmindful  of  B^laad  Orfeme  even  in  that  moment  of 
terror  nnd  exhaustion,  Mary  expressly  commanded  Seyton  to  give. his  assis- 
tance to  Fleming,  while  Catherine  voluntarily,  and  without  bidding,  took 
the  arm  of  the  page.  Seyton  presently  resigned  Lady  Fleming  to  the  care 
of  the  Abbot,  alleging,  he  must  look  after  their  horses ;  and  his  attendants, 
disencumbering  themselves  of  their  boatrcloaks,  hastened  to  assist  him. 

While  Mary  spent  in  the  gardener's  cottage  the  few  minutes  which  were 
necessary  to  prepare  the  steeds  for  their  departure,  she  perceived,  in  a  cor- 
ner, the  old  man  to  whom  the  garden  belonged,  and  called  him  to  approach. 
He  came  as  it  were  with  reluctance. 

"  How,  brother,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  so  slow  to  welcome  thy  royal  Queen 
and  mistress  to  liberty  and  to  her  kingdom  I" 

The  old  man,  thus  admonished,  came  forward,  and,  in  good  terms  of 
epeooh,  gave  her  Grace  joy  of  her  deliverance.  The  Queen  returned  him 
thanks  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and  added,  "  It  will  remain  to  us  to 
offer  some  immediate  reward  for  your  fidelity,  for  we  wot  well  your  house 
has  been  long  the  refuge  in  which  our  trusty  servants  have  met  to  concert 
measures  for  our  freedom."  So  saying,  she  offered  gold,  and  added,  "We 
will  consider  your  services  more  fully  hereafter." 

"  Kneel,  brother,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  kneel  instantly,  and  thank  her 
Grace's  kindness," 

"  Good  brother,  that  wert  once  a  few  ste^s  under  me,  and  art  still  many 
years  jounper,"  replied  the  gardener,  pettishly,  "  let  me  do  mine  acknow- 
ledgments in  my  own  way.  Queens  have  knelt  to  me  ere  now,  and  in  truth 
my  knees  are  too  old  and  stiff  to  bend  even  to  this  lovely-faced  lady.  May 
it  please  your  Grace,  if  your  Grace's  servants  have  occupied  my  house,  so 
that  I  couid  not  call  it  mine  own  —  if  they  have  trodden  down  my  flowers 
in  the  zeal  of  their  midnight  comings  and  goings,  and  destroyed  the  hope 
of  the  fruit  season,  by  bringing  their  war-horses  into  my  garden,  I  do  but 
crave  of  your  Grace  in  requital,  that  you  will  choose  your  residence  as  far 
from  me  as  possible.  I  am  an  old  man  who  would  willingly  creep  to  my 
grave  as  easily  aa  I  can,  in  peace,  good-will,  and  quiet  labour." 

"I  promise  you  fairly,  good  man,"  said  the  Queen,  "I  will  not  make 
yonder  castle  my  residence  again,  if  I  can  help  it.  But  let  me  press  on  you 
this  money — it  will  make  some  amends  for  the  havoc  we  have  made  in  your 
JittJc  garden  and  orchard." 

"  I  thank  your  Grace,  but  it  will  make  me  not  the  least  amends,"  said 
the  old  man.  "  The  mined  labours  of  a  whole  year  are  not  so  easily 
replaced  to  him  who  has  perchance  but  that  one  year  to  live ;  and  besides, 
they  tell  mo  I  must  leave  this  place  and  become  a  wanderer  in  mine  old 
age — I  that  have  nothing  on  earth  saving  these  fruit-trees,  and  a  few  old 

Siarcbments  and  family  secrets  not  worth  tnowing.  As  for  gold,  if  I  had 
oved  it,  I  might  have  remained  Lord  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's — and  yet,  I  wot 
not  —  for,  if  Abbot  Boniface  be  but  the  poor  peasant  Blinkhoolie,  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Abbot  Ambrosius,  is  slill  transmuted  for  the  worse  into  the 
guise  of  a  sword-and-buckler-man." 

"la  this  indeed  the  Abbot  Boniface  of  whom  I  have  heard?"  said  the 
Queen.  "  It  is  indeed  I  who  should  have  bent  the  knee  for  your  blessing, 
good  Father." 

"Bend  no  knee  tc  mo.  Lady!  The  blessing  of  an  old  man,  who  is  no 
longer  an  Abbot,  go  with  jou  over  dale  and  down —  I  hear  the  trampling 
of  your  horses." 

"  Farewell,  Father,"  said  the  Queen.  "  When  we  are  once  more  seated  at 
Holyrood,  we  will  neither  forget  thee  nor  thine  injured  garden." 
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"  Forget  na  both,"  said  the  Ei-Abbot  BoniTace,  "  and  may  God  be  with 

As  -thej  hurried  out  of  the  house,  they  heard  the  old  man  tilkinj;  and 
muttering  to  himself,  as  he  hastily  drew  bolt  and  bar  behind  them. 

"The  revenge  of  the  Douglaaaea  will  reach  the  poor  old  man,"  said  the 
Queen.     "  God  help  me,  I  ruin  every  one  whom  I  approach  1" 

•'  His  safety  is  cared  for,"  said  SeybDn :  "  he  must  not  remain  here,  but 
will  be  privately  conducted  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  But  I  would 
your  Grace  were  in  the  saddle.  —  To  horse !  to  horse  I" 

The  party  of  Sejton  and  of  Douglas  were  increased  to  about  ten  by  those 
^tendanls  who  had  remained  with  the  horses.  The  Queen  and  her  ladies, 
with  all  the  rest  who  came  from  the  boat,  were  instantly  mounted ;  and 
holding  aloof  from  the  village,  which  was  already  alarmed  by  the  firing  from 
the  castle,  with  Douglas  actine  aa  their  guide,  they  soon  reached  the  open 
ground  and  began  to  ride  as  fast  as  was  consistent  with  keeping  iogetner 
in  good  order. 


CliaptEr  tliE  ^jiirtii-lutli. 


The  influence  of  the  free  air,  the  rushing  of  the  horaes  over  high  and 
low,  the  ringing  of  the  bridles,  the  escita.tion  at  once  arising  from  a  secee 
of  freedom  and  of  rapid  motion,  grndually  dispelled  the  confused  and 
dejected  sort  of  stupefaction  by  which  Queen  Mary  was  at  first  overwhelmed. 
She  could  not  at  last  conceal  the  change  of  her  feelings  to  the  person  who 
rode  at  her' rein,  and  who  she  doubted  not  was  the  Father  Ambrosius;  for 
Seyton,  with  all  the  heady  impetuosity  of  a  youth,  proud,  and  justly  so,  of 
his  first  Buccesaful  adventure,  assumed  all  the  bustle  and  importance  of  com- 
mander of  the  little  party,  which  escorted,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  the 
Fortune  of  Scotland.  He  now  led  the  van,  cow  checked  nis  bounding  steed 
till  the  rear  had  come  up,  eihorted  the  leaders  to"  keep  a  BteaSy,  fliough 
rapid  pace,  and  commanded  those-who  were  hindmost  of  the  party  to  use 
their  spurs,  and  allow  no  interval  to  take  place  in  their  line  of  march ;  and 
anon  ho  was  beside  the  Queen,  or  her  ladies,  inquiring  how  they  brooked 
the  hasty  journey,  and  whether  they  had  any  commands  for  him;  But 
while  Seyton  thus  busied  himself  in  the  general  cause  with  some  advantage 
to  the  regular  order  of  the  march,  and  a  good  deal  of  personal  ostentation, 
the  horseman  who  rode  beside  the  Queen  gave  her  his  full  and  undivided 
attention,  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  upon  some  superior  being.  When  th« 
road  was  rugged  and  dangerous,  he  abandoned  almost  entirely  the  care  of 
his  own  horse,  and  kept  his  hand  constantly  upon  tie  Queen's  bridle ;  if  a 
river  or  lareer  brook  traversed  their  course,  his  left  arm  retained  her  in  the 
saddle,  while  his  right  held  her  palfrey's  rein. 

"I  had  not  thought,  reverend  Father,"  said  the  Queen,  when  they  reached 
the  other  hank,  "  that  the  convent  bred  such  good  horsemen." — The  person 
she-addreaaed  sighed,  but  made  no  other  answer. — "  I  know  not  how  it  is," 
said  Queen  Mary,  "  but  either  the  senae  of  freedom,  or  the  pleasure  of  my 
favourite  exorcise,  from  which  Fhave  been  so  long  debarred,  or  both  com- 
bined, seem  to  have  given  wings  to  me — ;io  fish  ever  shot  through  the  water, 
no  bird  through  the  air,  with  the  hurried  feeling  of  liberty  and  rapture  with 
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which  I  Bweap  tTiTOugh  tils  nighirwind,  and  oyer  these  wolds.  Nay,  sush. 
is  the  magic  of  feeling  myself  once  mofo  in  the  saddle,  that  I  could  almost 
swear  I  am  at  this  moment  mounted  on  my  own  favourite  BosaboIIe,  who 
was  never  matched  in  Scotland  for  swiftness,  for  case  of  motion,  and  for 
sureness  of  foot." 

"And  if  the  horse  which  hears  so  dear  a  hurden  could  speak,"  answered 
the  deep  voice  of  the  melancholy  George  of  Douglas,  "would  she  not  reply, 
who  but  EosaKelle  ought  at  such  an  emergonoe  as  this  to  serve  hor  beloved 
mistress,  or  who  but  Douglas  ought  to  hold  her  bridle-rein?" 

Queen  Mary  started ;  ehe  foresaw  at  once  all  the  evils  like  to  arise  to  her- 
self and  him  from  the  deep  enthlisvaslio  passion  of  this  yonth;  but  her 
feelings  as  a  woman,  grateful  at  onee  and  compaasionate,  prevented  her 
assuming  the  dignity  of  a  Queen,  and  she  endeavoured  to  continue  the  oon- 

"  Methought,"  she  said,  "  I  heard  that,  at  the  division  of  my  spoils,  Eosa- 
belle  had  become  the  property  of  Lord  Morton's  paramour  and  ladye-iove 

"  The  noble  palfrey  had  indeed  heen  destined  to  so  base  a  lot,"  answered 
Douglas ;  "  she  was  kept  under  four  keys,  and  under  the  charge  of  a  nume- 
rous crew  of  grooms  and  domesiios — but  Queen  Mary  needed  Eosahelle,  and 
Bosabelle  is  here." 

"  And  was  it  well,  Douglas,"  said  Queen  Mary,  "  when  such  fearful  risks 
of  various  kinds  must  needs  he  encountei;ed,  that  you  should  augment  their 
perils  fo  yourself  for  a  subject  of  so  little  moment  as  a  palfrey?" 

"  Do  you  call  that  of  litUe  moment,"  answered  Douglas,  "  which  has  af- 
forded you  amoment's  pleasure!— Did  you  not  start  with  joy  when  I  first 
said  you  were  mounted  on  Eoaahelle  7 — And  ta  purchase  you  that  pleasure, 
though  it  were  to  last  no  longer  than  the  flash  of  lightning  doth,  would  not 
Douglas  have  risked  his  life  a  thousand  times  ?" 

"  Oh,  peace,  Douglas,  peace,"  said_  the  Queen,  "  this  is  unfitting  language ; 
and,  besides,  I  would  speak,"  said  she,  recollecting  herself,  "  with  the 
Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's — Way,  Douglas,  I  will  not  let  you  quit  my  rein  in 

"Displeasure,  ladyl"  answered  Douglas:  "alaa!  sorrow  is  all  that  I  can 
feel  for  your  well-warranted  oontempt— I  should  be  as  soon  displeased  with 
Heaven  for  refusing  the  wildest  wish  which  mortal  can  form." 

"  Abide  by  my  rein,',howevor,"  said  Mary,  "there  is  room  for  my  Lord 


The  Abbot  came  up  on  the  other  sido,  and  she  immediately  opened  a  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  topii,  of  the  state  ot  parties,  and  the  plan  fittest 
for  her  to  puraue  in  consequence  of  hor  deliverance  In  this  conversalJon. 
Douglas  took  little  share,  and  no\er  but  when  diiectly  applied  to  by  the 
Queen,  while,  as  before,  his  attention  seemed  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
care  of  Mary's  personal  safety  She  learned,  however,  she  had  a  new 
obligation  to  him,  since,  by  his  umtrivanoe,  the  Abbot,  whom  he  had  fur- 
nished with  (he  fiimily  pass-word,  was  mtroduced  iai/>  the  castle  as  one  of 
the  garrison. 

Long  before  daybreak  they  ended  their  hasty  and  perilous  journey  before 
the  gaf*a  of  Niddrie,  a  castle  in  West  Lothian,  belonging  to  Lord  Seyton. 
When  tho  Queen  was  about  to  alight,  Henry  Seyton,  preventing  Douglas, 
received  her  in  his  arms,  and,  kneeling  down,  prayed  her  Majesty  to  enter 
the  house  of  his  father,  her  faithful  servant. 

"  Your  Grace,"  he  added,  "  may  repose  yourself  here  in  perfect  safety — 
it  is  already  garrisoned  with  good  men  for  your  protection ;  and  I  have 
sent  a  post  to  my  father,  whose  instant  arrival,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  may  be  looked  for.     Do  not  dismay  yourself,  therefore,  should  your 
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sleep  be  broken  by  the  trampling  of  horse;  but  only  think  that  here  are 
some  Bcores  more  of  the  saucy  Seytons  come  to  attend  you." 

"  And  by  better  friends  than  the  Saucy  Seytons,  a  Scottish  Queen  cannot 
be  guarded,"  replied  Mary.  "  Rosabelle  wenl  fleet  as  the  summer  breeze, 
and  well-nigb  as  easy ;  but  it  is  long  since  I  hare  been  a  traveller,  and  I 
feel  that  repose  will  be  welcome.  —  Catherine,  ma  mignone,  you  must  sleep 
in  my  apartment  io-night,  and  bid  me  welcome  to  your  noble  father's 
castle.  —  Thanks,  thanks  to  all  my  kind  deliverers  —  thanks,  and  a  good 
night  is  ail  I  can  now  offer ;  but  if  I  climb  onco  more  to  the  upper  side  of 
Fortune's  wheel,  I  will  not  have  hor  bandage.  Mary  Stewart  will  keep 
her  eyes  open,  and  distinguish  her  friends.  —  Seyton,  I  need  seareely  re- 
commend the  venerable  Abbot,  the  Douglas,  and  my  page,  to  jour  honour 
able  care  and  hospitality." 

Henry  Seyton  bowed,  and  Catherine  and  Lady  Fleming  attended  the 
Queen  to  her  apartment ;  where,  acknowled^ng  to  them  that  she  should 
have  found  it  difficult  in  that  moment  to  keep  her  promise  of  holding  her 
eyes  open,  she  resigned  herself  to  repose,  and  awakened  not  till  the  morn- 
ing was  advanced. 

Mary's  first  feeling  when  she  awoke,  was  the  doubt  of  her  freedom  ;  and 
the  impulse  prompted  Iier  to  start  from  bed,  and  hastily  throwing  her 
mantle  over  her  shoulders,  to  look  out  at  the  casement  of  her  apartment. 
Oh,  sight  of  joy  1  instead  of  the  crystal  sheet  of  Lochleven,  unaltered  save 
by  the  influence  of  the  wind,  a  landscape  of  wood  and  moorland  lay  be&ra 
her,  and  the  park  around  the  castle  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  her  most 
faithful  and  most  favourite  nobles. 

"Rise,  rise,  Catherine,"  cried  the  enraptured  Princess;  "arise  and  come 
hither!  —  here  are  swords  and  spears  iu  true  hands,  and  glittering  armour 
on  loyal  breasts.  Here  are  banners,  my  girl,  floating  in  the  wind,  as  lightly 
as  summer  clouds  —  Great  Godl  what  pleasure  to  my  weary  eyes  to  traoe 
their  devices  —  thloe  own  brave  father's  — the  princely  Hamilton's  —  the 
faithful  Fleming's  —  See  —  see  —  they  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  and 
throng  towards  the  window  1" 

She  flung  the  casement  open,  and  with  her  bare  head,  from  wliich  the 
tresses  flew  back  loose  and  dishevelled,  her  fair  arm  slenderly  veiled  by  her 
mantle,  returned  by  motion  and  sign  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  warriors, 
■which  echoed  for  many  a  furlong  around.  When  the  first  burst  of  eostatio 
joy  was  over,  she  recollected  how  lightly  she  was  dressed,  and,  putting  her 
hands  to  her  fa«e,  which  was  covered  with  blushes  at  the  rooollection,  witi- 
drew  abruptly  from  the  window.  The  cause  of  her  retreat  was  ^{isily  con- 
jectured, and  increased  the  general  enthusiasm  for  a  Fj^adRs,  who  had 
forgotten  her  rank  in  her  haste  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  her  snbjects. 
The  unadorned  beauties  of  the  lovely  w(man  too  moved  the  military 
spectators  more  than  the  highest  dispHy  of  her  regal  state  might ;  and 
what  might  have  seemed  too  free  m  her  mode  of  appearing  before  them, 
was  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  enthus  asm  of  the  moment^  and  by  the 
delicacy  evinced  in  her  hasty  retreat  Often  as  the  shouts  |i  od  away,  as 
often  were  they  renewed,  till  wood  and  hill  rung  again  and  many  a  deep 
path  was  mado  that  morning  on  the  cross  of  the  sword  that  the  hand  should 
not  part  with  the  weapon,  till  Mary  Stewart  was  restored  to  her  rights. 
£ut  what  are  promises,  what  the  hopes  of  mortals  T  In  ten  days,  these 
gallant  and  devoted  votaries  were  slain,  were  captives,  or  had  fled. 

Mary  flung  herself  inbi  &e  nearest  seat,  and  still  blushing,  yet  half 
smiling,  esclaiwed,  "  Xa  migndne,  what  will  the^  think  of  me  ?  —  to  show 
myself  to  them  with  my  bare  feet  hastily  thruafmto  the  slippers — only  this 
loose  mantle  about  me— my  hair  loos^on  my  sBoulders— my  arms  andneck 
BO  bare — Oh,  the  best  they  can  supposeis,  that  her  abode  in  yonder  dungeon 
has  turned  their  Queen's  brain'!  But  my  rebel  subjects  saw  me  exposed 
when  I  was  in  the  depth  of  affliction,  why  should  I  hold  colder  ceremony 
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with  these  faithful  and  lojal  men!  —  Cal!  Flaming,  however  —  I  trust  she 
has  not  forgotten  the  little  mail  with  my  apparel — We  must  he  as  hrare  as 
iTC  can,  mignone." 
"  Naj,  madam,  oar  good  Lady  Tlemiog  was  in  no  case  to  remember  any 

■ "  You  jest,  Catherine,"  said  the  Queen,  somewhat  offended ;  "  it  is  not  in 
her  nature  surely,  to  forget  her  duty  so  far  as  to  ioaTO  us  without  a  change 
of  apparel?" 

"  Koland  Grieme,  madam,  took  care  of  that,"  answered  Catherine  ;  "  for 
bo  threw  the  mail,  with  your  highness's  clothes  and  jewels,  into  the  boat, 
ere  he  ran  hack  to  lock  the  gate  —  I  never  saw  so  awkward  a  page  as  that 
youth — the  packet  well-nigh  fell  on  mj  head." 

"  lie  shall  make  thy  heart  amends,  my  girl,"  said  Queen  Mary,  laughing, 
"for  that  and  all  other  offences  given.  But  call  Fleming,  and  let  us  put 
ourselves  into  apparel  to  meet  oar  faithful  lords." 

Such  had  been  the  preparations,  and  such  was  the  skill  of  Lady  Pleni' 
ing,  that  the  Queen  appeared  before  her  assembled  nobles  in  such  attire  as 
'became,  thoagh  it  could  not  enhance,  her  natural  dignity.  With  the  most 
winning  courtesy,  she  expressed  to  each  individual  her  grateful  thanks, 
and  dignified  not  only  every  noble,  but  many  of  the  lesser  barons  by  her 
particular  attention. 

"  And  whither  now,  mj  lords  ¥'  she  said ;  "  what  way  do  your  counsels 
determine  for  ua?" 

"To  Draphane  Castle,"  replied  Lord  Arbroath,  "if  your  Majesty  is  so. 
pleased ;  and  thence  to  Dunbarton,  to  place  your  Grace's  person  in  safety, 
after  which  we  long  to  prove  if  these  traitors  will  abide  us  in  the  field." 

"  And  ■i^en  do  we  journey  ?" 

"  We  propose,"  said  Lord  Seyton,  "  if  your  Grace's  fatigue  will  permit, 
to  take  horse  after  the  morning's  meal." 

"  Your  pleasure,  my  Lords,  is  mine,"  replied  the  Queen ;  "we  will  rule  our 
journey  by  your  wisdom  now,  and  hope  hereafter  to  have  the  advantage' of 
goveVning  by  it  our  kingdom. — You  will  permit  my  ladies  and  me,  mygood 
fords,  to  break  our  fasts  along  with  you— We  must  be  half  soldiers  our- 
selves, and  set  state  apart." 

tow  bowed  many  a  nelmeted  head  at  this  gracious  proffer,  when  the  Queen, 
glancing  her  eyes  through  the  assembled  leaders,  missed  'both  Douglas  and 
Roland  (Jrsente,  and  inquired  for  them  in  a  whisper  to  Catherine  Sejton. 

"  They  are  in  "yonder^  oratory,  madam,  sad  enough,"  replied  Catherine ; 
and  the  Queen  observed  that  her  favourite's  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 
'  ''  This  must  not  be."  said  the  Queen.     "  Keep  the  company  amused  —  I 
will  seek  them,  and  introduce  them  myself." 

^he  went  into  the  oratory,  where  the  first  she  met  was  George  Douglas, 
istahding,  or  rather  reclining,  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  his  back  rested 
ag^net  the  wall,  and  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast.  At  the  sight  of  the 
Queen  he  abirted,  and  his  countenance  showed,  for  an  instant,  an  espression 
i)f  intense  delight,  which  was  instantly  exchanged  for  bis  usual  deep  melan- 

"  What  means  this  ?"  she  said ;  "  Douglas,  why  does  the  first  deviser  and 
'bold  eiecutor  of  the  happy  scheme  for  our  freedom,  shun  the  company  of 
his  fellow-nobles,  and  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  has  obliged?" 

"  Madam,"  replied  Douglas,  "  those  whom  yoa  grace  with  your  presence 
bring  followers  to  aid  your  cause,  wealth  to  support  your  state,  —  can  offer 
you  halls  in  which  to  feast,  and  impregnable  castles  for  your  defence.  I 
am  a  houseless  and  landless  man  —  disinherited  by  my  mother,  and  laid 
under  her  malediction— t  disowned  by  my  name  and  kindred  —  who  bring 
nothing  to  your  standard  but  a  single  sword,  and  the  poor  hfe  of  its  owner." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  upbraid  me,  Douglas,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  by  showing 
what  you  have  lost  for  my  sake  V 
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"  God  forbid,  madajn  1"  interrupted  the  young  man,  eagerly ;  "  were  it  to 
do  again,  and  had  I  ten  times  oe  much  rank  and  irealth,  and  twenty  times 
&s  many  friends  to  lose,  my  losses  would  he  oTerpaid  by  the  first  step  you 
made,  as  a  free  princess,  upon  the  soil  of  your  native  kingdom." 

"  And  what  then  ails  you,  that  you  will  not  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice 
upon  the  same  joyful  accasion!"  said  the  Queen. 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  youth,  "  though  eaheridated  and  disowned,  I  am 
yet  a  Douglas:  with  most  of  yondor  nobles  my  family  have  been  in  feud 
for  ages — a  cold  reception  amongst  them  were  an  insult,  and  a  kind  one  yet 
more  humiliating." 

"For  shame,  Douglas,"  replied  the  Queen,  "shake  off  this  unmanly 
gloom  1  —  I  can  make  thee  match  for  the  best  of  them  in  title  and  fortune, 
and,  believe  me,  I  will. — Go  then  amongst  them,  I  command  you." 

"  That  word,"  s^d  Douglas,  "  is  enough  —  I  go.  This  only  let  me  say, 
that  not  for  wealth  or  title  would  I  have  done  that  which  I  have  done  — 
Mary  Stewart  will  not,  and  the  Queen  cannot,  reward  me." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  oratory,  mingled  with  the  nobles,  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  The  Queen  looked  after  him,  and  put  her 
kerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  Now,  Oar  Lady  pity  me,"  she  said,  "  for  no  sooner  are  my  prison  cares 
ended,  than  those  which  beset  me  as  a  woman  and  a  Queen  again  thicken 
around  me. — Happy  Elizabeth  i  to  whom  political  interest  is  every  thing,  and 
whose  heart  never  betrays  thy  head. — And  now  must  I  seek  this  other  boy, 
if  I  would  prevent  daggers-drawing  betwiat  biro  and  the  young  Seyton." 

Roland  Grseme  was  in  the  same  oratory,  but  at  such  a  distance  from 
Douglas,  that  he  could  not  overhear  what  passed  betwist  the  Queen  and 
him.  He  also  was  moody  and  thoughtful,  but  cleared  his  brow  at  the 
Queen's  question,  "How  now,  Eoland!  you  are  negligent  in  your  attend- 
ance this  morning.     Are  you  so  much  overcome  with  your  night's  ride?" 

"  Not  so,  gracious  madam,"  answered  Grseme ;  "  but  I  am  told  the  page 
of  Loohleven  is  not  the  p^;e  of  Niddrie  Castle ;  and  so  Master  Henry  Sey- 
ton hath  in  a  manner  been  pleased  to  supersede  my  attendance." 

"Now,  Heaven  forgive  me,"  said  tJie  Queen,  "how  soon  these  cook- 
chiokens  begin  to  spar! — with  children  and  boys,  at  least,  I  may  be  a  queen. 
— I  will  have  you  friends.  —  Some  one  send  me  Henry  Seyton  hither."  As 
she  spoke  the  last  words  aloud,  the  youth  whom  she  had  named  entered  the 
apartment.  "Come  hither,"  she  said,  "Henry  Seyton  —  I  will  have  you 
give  your  hand  to  this  youth,  who  so  well  mded  in  the  plan  of  my  escape." 

"  Willingly,  madam,"  answered  Seyton,  "  bo  that  the  youth  will  grant 
me,  as  a  boon,  that  he  touch  not  the  hand  of  another  Seyton  whom  ha 
knows  of  My  hand  has  passed  current  for  hers  with  him  before  now  — 
and  to  win  my  friendship,  he  must  give  up  thoughts  of  my  sister's  love." 

"  Henry  Seyton,"  said  the  Queen,  "  does  it  become  you  to  add  any  con- 
dition to  my  command?" 

"  Jladam,"  said  Henry,  "  I  am  the  servant  of  your  Grace's  throne,  son 
to  the  most  loyal  man  in  Scotland.  Our  goods,  our  castles,  our  blood,  are 
yours :  Our  honour  is  in  our  own  keeping.     I  could  say  more,  but " 

"  Nay,  speak  on,  rude  boy,"  said  tlie  Queen ;  "  what  avails  it  that  I  am 
released  from  Lochleven,  if  I  am  thus  enthralled  under  the  yoke  of  my 
pretended  deliverers,  and  prevented  from  doing  justice  to  one  who  has  de- 
served as  well  of  me  as  yourself!" 

"  Be  not  in  this  distemperature  for  me,  sovereign  Lady,"  said  Roland ; 
"this  young  gentleman,  being  the  faithful  servant  of  your  Grace,  and  the 
brother  of  Catherine  Seyton,  bears  that  about  him  which  will  charm  down 
my  passion  at  the  hottest." 

"  1  warn  thee  once  more,"  said  Henry  Seyton,  haughtily,  "  that  you  make 
no  speech  which  may  infer  that  the  dauehter  of  Lord  Seyton  can  be  aught 
to  thee  beyond  wh.it  she  is  to  every  churPs  blood  in  Scotland," 
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The  Queen  was  again  about  to  interfere,  for  Roland's  complexion  rose, 
and  it  became  somewhat  questionable  how  long  his  love  for  Catherine  would 
suppress  the  natural  fire  of  his  temper.  Bub  the  interposition  of  another 
person,  hitherto  unseen,  prevented  Mary's  interferencer  There  was  in  the 
oratory  a  separate  shrine,  enclosed  with  a  high  screen  of  pierced  oak, 
within  which  was  placed  an  image  of  Saint  Bennet,  of  peculiar  sanctity. 
From  this  recess,  in  which  she  had  been  probably  engaged  in  her  devotions, 
issued  suddenly  Magdalen  Gfieme,  and  addressed  Henry  Seytoc,  in  reply 
to  his  last  offensive  eipressioos — "  And  of  what  clay,  then,  are  they  moulded 
these  Seytons,  that  the  blood  of  the  GrEemes  may  not  aspire  to  mingle  with 
theirs  ?  Know,  proud  boy,  that  when  I  call  thig  youth  my  daughter's  child, 
I  afBrm  his  descent  from  Maliae  Earl  of  Strathem,  called  Malise  with  the 
Bright  Brand ;  and  I  trow  the  blood  of  your  house  springs  from  no  higher 
source." 

"Good  mother,"  said  Sejton,  "methinks  your  sanctity  should  make  you 
superior  to  these  worldly  vanities ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  rendered 
Tou  somewhat  oblivious  tfluohvog  them,  since,  to  be  of  gentle  descent,  the 
fether's  name  and  lineage  must  be  as  well  qualified  as  the  mother's." 

"  And  if  I  say  he  comes  of  the  blood  of  Avenel  by  the  fether's  side,"  re- 
plied Magdalen  Grseme,  *'  name  I  not  blood  as  richly  coloured  as  thine  own  ?" 
"Of  Avenel?"  said  the  Queen;  "is  my  page  deaoendod  of  Avenel f" 
"  Ay,  gracious  Princess,  and  the  last  male  heir  of  that  ancient  house  — 
Julian  Avenel  was  his  father,  who  fell  in  battle  ag^nst  the  Southron." 

"  I  have  beard  the  tale  of  sorrow,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  it  was  thy  daughter, 
then,  who  followed  that  unfortunate  baron  to  the  field,  and  died  on  his  body  ? 
Alas!  how  many  ways  does  woman's  affection  find  to  work  out  her  own 
misery  I  The  tale  has  oft  been  told  and  sung  in  ball  and  Iwwer — And  thou, 
Boland,  art  that  child  of  misfortune,  who  was  left  among  the  dead  and 
dying?    Henry  Seyton,  he  is  thine  equal  in  blood  and  birth." 

"  Scarcely  so,"  said  Henry  Seyton,  "  even  were  be  legitimate ;  but  if  the 
tale  be  tola  and  sunz  aright,  Julian  Avenel  was  a,  false  knight,  and  bis 
leman  a  frail  and  credulous  maiden." 

"  Now,  by  Heaven,  thou  liest  I"  said  El     d  Crtem  d  I    d  h      h     d 

on  his  sword.    The  entrance  of  Lord  Seyt       h  w  p  t  d       1 

"  Save  me,  my  lord,"  said  the  Queen,  "  and      p      t    th       w  Id      d 
tamed  spirits." 

"How,  Henry,"  said  the  Baron,  "are  my    astl  d  th    Q  p 

sence,  no  checks  on  thine  insolence  and  imp  t        t   ? — A  d  w  Ui  wh  t 

thou  brawling?  —  unless  my  eyes  spoil  thttkfl        t  htl  y 

i'outh  who  aided  me  so  gallantly  in  the  sk    m    h  w  th  th    L    1      —Let  m 
ook,  fair  youth,  at  the  medal  which  tho    w         t        thy      p      By  ^      t 
Bennet,  it  is  the  same  I  —  Henry,  I  comm     d  th      to  f    be      bun        th 
lovest  my  blessing " 

"  And  as  you  honour  my  command,"  said  the  Queen ,  good  service  hath 
he  done  me." 

"Ay,  madam,"  replied  young  Seyton,  "as  when  he  carried  the  billet 
enclosed  in  the  sword-sheath  to  Lochleven  —  marry,  the  good  youth  knew 
no  more  than  a  pack-horse  what  he  was  carrying." 

"But  I  who  dedicated  him  to  this  mreat  work,"  said  Magdalen  Grseme  — 
"I,  bv  whose  advice  and  agency  this  just  heir  hath  been  unloosed  from  her 
thraldom — I,  who  spared  not  the  last  remaining  hope  of  a  falling  bouse  in 
this  ^at  action  —  I,  at  least,  knew  and  counselled;  and  what  merit  may 
be  mine,  let  the  reward,  most  gracious  Queen,  descend  upon  this  youth. 
My  ministry  hero  is  ended;  von  are  free. —  a  sovereign  Princess,  at  the  head 
of  a  gallant  army,  surrounded  by  valiant  barons  —  My  service  could  avail 
yon  no  farther,  but  might  well  prejudice  you ;  your  fortune  now  rests  upoa 
men's  hearts  and  men's  Bwords — May  they  prove  as  trusty  as  the  faith  of 
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"Ton  will  not  leave  ua,  mother,"  aaid  the  Queen — "  jou  whose  practiijes 
m  our  favour  were  so  powetfu),  who  dared  so  many  dangers,  and  wore  so 
many  disgnises,  to  blind  our  enemie3_  and  to  confirm  our  friends— you  will 
not  leave  us  in  the  dawn  of  our  reviving  fortunes,  ere  we  have  time  to  know 
and  to  thank  you?" 

"  You  cannot  know  her,"  answered  Magdalen  Grseme,  "  who  knows  not 
herself— there  are  times,  when,  in  this  woman's  frame  of  mine,  there  is  the 
strength  of  him  of  Gath  — in  this  overtoiled  brain,  the  wisdom  of  the  most 
sage  counsellor — and  again  the  mist  is  on  me,  and  my  strength  is  weakness, 
nij;  wisdom  foily.  I  have  spoken  before  princes  and  cardinals  —  ay,  noble 
Princess,  even  before  the  princes  of  thine  own  house  of  Lorraine ;  and  I 
know  not  whence  the  words  of  persuasion  came  which  flowed  from  my  lips, 
and  were  drunk  in  by  their  ears. — And  now,  even  when  I  most  need  words 
of  persuasion,  there  is  something  which  chokes  my  voice,  and  robs  mo  of 
utterance." 

"  If  there  be  aught  in  my  power  to  do  thee  pleasure,"  said  tho  Queen, 
"  the  barely  naming  it  shall  avail  as  well  as  all  thine  eloquence." 

"Sovereign  Lady,"  replied  the  enthusiast,  "it  shames  me  that  at  thin 
high  moment  something  of  human  frailty  should  cling  to  one,  whose  vows 
the  saints  have  heard,  whose  labours  in  the  rightful  cause  Heaven  has  pros- 
pered. _  But  it  will  be  thus  while  the  living  spirit  is  shrined  in  the  clay  of 
mortality— I  will  yield  to  the  folly,"  she  said,  weeping  as  she  spoke,  "and 
it  shall  be  the  last."  Then  seizing  Roland's  hand,  she  led  him  to  the 
Queen's  feet,  kneeling  herself  upon  one  knee,  and  causing  him  to  kneel  on 
both.  "  Mighty  Princess,"  she  said,  "  look  on  this  flower — it  was  found  by 
a  kindly  stranger  on  a  bloody  field  of  battle,  and  long  it  was  ere  my  ansioiis 
eyes  saw,  and  my  arms  pressed,  all  that  was  left  of  my  only  daughter.  For 
your  sake,  and  for  that  of  the  holy  faith  we  both  profess,  I  could  leave  this 

Elant.  while  it  was  yet  tender,  to  the  nurture  of  strangers — ay,  of  enemies, 
y  whom,  perchance,  his  blood  would  have  been  poured  forth  as  wine,  had 
the  heretic  Glendinning  known  that  he  had  in  his  house  the  heir  of  Julian 
Avenel.  Since  then  I  have  seen  him  only  in  a  few  hours  of  doubt  and 
dread,  and  now  I  part  with  the  child  of  my  love— for  ever— for  ever !— Oh, 
for  everv  weary  step  I  have  made  in  your  rightful  cause,  in  this  and  in 
foreign  lands,  give  protection  to  the  child  whom  I  must  no  more  call  mine  I" 

"I  swear  to  you,  mother,"  said  the  Queen,  deeply  affected,  "that,  for 
your  sake  and  his  own,  his  happiness  and  fortunes  shall  be  our  charge!" 

"  I  thank  you,  daughter  of  princes,"  said  Magdalen,  and  pressed  her  lips, 
first  to  the  Queen's  band,  then  to  the  brow  of  her  grandson.  "  And  now," 
she  said,  drying  her  tears,  and  rising  with  dignity,  "  Earth  has  had  jts  own, 
and  Heaven  claims  the  rest.  —  Lioness  of  Scotland,  go  forth  and  conquer  1 
and  if,  the  prayers  of  a  devoted  votaress  can  avail  thee,  they  will  rise  in 
many  a  land,  and  from  many  a  distant  shrine.  I  will  glide  like  a  ghost 
from  land  to  land,  from  temple  to  temple ;  and  where  the  very  name  of  my 
country  is  unknown,  the  priests  shall  aak  who  is  the  Queen  of  that  distant 
northern  land,  for  whom  the  aged  pilgrim  was  so  fervent  in  prayer.  Fare- 
well !  Honour  be  thine,  and  earthly  prosperity,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  — 
if  not,  may  the  penance  thou  shaltdohere  ensure  thee  happiness  hereafter  I 
— Let  no  one  speak  or  follow  me — my  resolution  is  taken — my  vow  cannot 
be  cancelled." 

She  glided  from  their  presence  as  she  spoke,  and  her  last  look  was  upon 
her  beloved  grandchild.  He  would  have  risen  and  followed,  but  the  Queen 
and  Lord  Seyton  interfered. 

"  Press  not  on  her  now,"  said  Lord  Seyton,  "  if  yon  would  not  lose  her 
for  ever.  Many  a  time  have  we  seen  the  sainted  mother,  and  often  at  the 
most  needful  moment ;  but  to  press  on  her  privacy,  or  to  thwart  her  purpose, 
is  a  crime  which  she  cannot  pardon.  I  trust  wo  shall  yet  see  her  at  her 
need — a  holy  woman  she  is  for  certaij,  and  dedicated  wholly  to  prayer  and 
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Ssnance ;  and  hence  the  heretics  hold  her  aa  one  distracted,  while  true 
tttholics  deem  her  a  saint." 

"  Let  me  then  hope,"  said  the  Queen,  "  that  you,  my  lord,  will  aid  me  in 
the  execution  of  her  last  request." 

"  What  I  in  the  protection  of  my  young  second? — eheorfullj — that  is,  in 
all  that  your  majesty  can  think  it  fitting  to  ask  of  me.  —  Henry,  give  tliy 
hand  upoa  the  instant  to  Roland  Avenel,  for  aa  I  presume  he  must  now  be 
called.'' 

"  And  shall  be  Lord  of  the  Barony,"  said  the  Queon,  "  if  God  prosper 
our  rightful  arms." 

"  It  can  only  be  to  restore  it  to  my  kind  protectress,  who  now  holds  it," 
Bfwd  young  Avenel.  "  I  would  rather  be  landless,  all  my  life,  than  she  lost 
a  rood  of  grouad  by  me." 

"Nay."  said  the  Queen,  looking  to  Lord  Seyton,  "hia  mind  matches  hia 
birth  —  Henry,  thou  haat  not  yet  given  thv  hand." 

"  It  is  his,"  said  Henry,  giving  it  with  feme  appearance  of  courtesy,  but 
whispering  Roland  at  the  same  time,  —  "For  all  this,  thou  haat  not  my 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace,"  said  Lord  Seyton,  "  now  that  these  passages 
are  over,  to  honour  our  poor  meal.    Time  it  were  that  our  banners  were 
the  Clyde.     We  must  to  horse  with  as  little  delay  as  may  be." 
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It  is  not  our  object  to  enter  int«  the  historical  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
ill-fated  Mary,  or  to  recount  how,  during  the  week  which  suceeeded  her 
flight  from  Loehleven,  her  partisans  mustered  around  her  with  their  follow- 
ers, forming  a  gallant  army,  amounting  to  six  thousand  men.  So  much 
lieht  has  been  lately  thrown  on  the  most  minute  details  of  the  period,  by 
Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  valuable  history  of  Queen  Mary,  that  the  reader  may 
b«  safely  referred  to  it  for  the  fullest  information  which  ancient  reconw 
afford  concerning  that  interesting  time.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
say,  that  while  Mary's  head-quarters  were  at  HamiltOD,  the  Regent  and  his 
aijherents  had,  in  the  King's  name,  assembled  a  host  at  Glasgow,  inferior 
indeed  to  that  of  the  Queen  in  numbers,  but  formidable  from  the  military 
lalentB  of  Murray,  Morton,  the  Laird  of  Grangje.  and  others,  who  had  been 
trfuned  from  their  youth  in  foreign  and  domeatio  wars. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  obvious  policy  of  Queen  Mary  to  avoid 
a  conflict,  secure  that  were  her  person  once  in  safety,  the  number  of  her 
adherents  must  daily  increase ;  whereas,  the  forces  of  those  opposed  to  her 
must,  as  had  frequently  happened  in  the  previous  history  of  her  reign,  have 
diminished,  and  their  spirits  become  broken.  And  so  evident  was  this  to 
her  counsellors,  that  they  resolved  their  first  step  should  be  to  place  the 
Queen  in  the  strong  castle  of  Dunbarton,  there  to  awmt  the  course  of  events, 
^e  arrival  of  succours  from  France,  and  the  levies  which  were  made  by 
her  adherents  in  every  prorince  of  Scotland.  Accordingly,  orders  were 
given,  that  all  men  should  be  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  apparelled  in  their 
2t2 
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armour,  and  ready  to  follow  the  Qu« 
avowed  determination  being  to  escort  her  ti 
defiaDce  of  her  enemies. 

The  muster  was  made  upon  H.imilton-Moor,  and  the  march  commenced 
in  all  the  pomp  of  feudal  times.  Military  music  sounded,  banners  and 
pennons  waved,  armour  glittered  far  and  wide,  and  spears  glanced  and 
twinkled  like  stars  in  a  frosty  sky.  The  gallant  spectacle  of  warlike 
parade  was  on  this  occasion  dignified  by  the  preeenee  of  the  Queen  herself, 
who,  with  a  fair  retinue  of  ladiea  and  household  attendants,  and  a  special 
guard  of  gentlemen,  amongst  ■whom  young  Seyton  and  Koland  were  dis- 
tinguished, gave  grace  at  once  and  confidence  to  the  army,  which  spread  its 
ample  files  before,  around,  and  behind  her.  Many  churchmen  also  joined 
the  cavalcade,  most  of  whom  did  not  scruple  to  assume  arms,  and  declare 
their  intention  of  wielding  them  in  defence  of  Mary  and  the  Catholic  faith. 
Not  BO  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's.  Eoland  had  not  seen  this  prelate  since 
tlie  night  of  their  escape  from  Loahleven,  and  he  now  beheld  him,  robed  in 
tiio  dress  of  his  order,  assume  his  station  near  the  Queen's  person.  Boland 
hastened  to  pull  off  his  basnet,  and  beseech  the  Abbot's  blessing. 

"  Thou  hast  it,  my  son!"  said  tlie  priest;  "I  see  thee  now  under  thy  true 
name,  and  in  thy  rightful  garb.  The  helmet  with  the  holly  branch  befits 
your  brows  well — I  have  long  waited  for  the  hour  thoo  shouldst  assume  iL" 

"  Then  you  knew  of  my  descent,  my  good  father  1"  said  Eoland. 

"  I  did  80,  but  it  was  under  seal  of  confession  from  thy  grandmother ; 
nor  ivas  I  at  libCFty  to  tell  the  secret,  till  she  herself  should  make  it  known." 

"Her  reason  for  such  secrecy,  my  father?"  said  Roland  Avenel. 

"  Fear,  perchance  of  my  brother — a  mistaken  fear,  for  Halbert  would  not, 
tfl  ensure  himself  a  kingdom,  have  offered  wrong  to  an  orphan ;  besides 
that^  your  title,  in  quiet  times,  even  had  your  father  done  jour  mother  that 
justice  which  I  well  hope  ho  did,  could  not  have  competed  with  that  of  my 
brotlior'e  wife,  the  child  of  Julian's  elder  brother." 

"  They  need  fear  no  competition  from  me,"  said  Avenel.  "  Scotland  is 
wide  enough,  and  there  are  many  manors  to  win,  without  plundering  my 
benefactor.  But  prove  to  me,  my  reverend  father,  that  my  father  was  just 
to  my  mother  —  show  me  that  I  may  call  myself  a  legitimate  Avenel,  and 
make  me  your  boundon  slave  for  over." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "  I  hear  the  Seytons  hold  thee  cheap  for  that 
stain  on  thy  shield.  Something,  however,  I  have  learnt  from  the  late  Abbot 
Boniface,  which,  if  it  prove  sooth,  may  redeem  that  reproach." 

"Tell  me  that  blessed  news,"  eaJd  Roland,  "and  the  future  service  of 

"Rash  boyl"  said  the  Alibot,  "I  should  bat  madden  thine  impatient 
temper,  by  exciting  hopes  that  may  never  be  fulfilled  —  and  is  this  a  time 
for  them  ?  Think  on  what  perilous  march  we  are  bound,  and  if  thou  hast 
a  sin  unconfessed,  neglect  not  the  only  leisure  which  Heaven  may  perJiani-e 
afford  thee  for  confession  and  absolution." 

"  There  will  be  time  enough  for  both,  I  trust,  when  we  reach  DunbarttD," 
answered  the  page. 

"Ay,"  said  the  Abbot,  "thou  orowest  as  loudly  aa  the  rest  —  but  we  are 
not  yet  at  Dunbarfon,  and  there  is  a  lion  in  the  path." 

"Mean  you  Murray,  Morton,"and  the  otlier  rebels  at  Glasgow,  my  reve- 
rend father?     Tush  I  they  dare  not  look  on  the  royal  banner." 

"  Even  60,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "  speak  many  of  those  who  are  older,  and 
should  be  wiser,  than  tliou. — 1  have  returned  from  the  southern  shires, 
where  I  left  many  a  chief  of  name  arming  in  the  Queen's  interest  —  I  left 
the  lords  here  wise  and  considerate  men  —  I  find  them  madmen  on  my 
return — they  are  willing,  for  mere  pride  and  vain-glory,  to  brave  the  enemy, 
and  to  carry  the  Queen,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  past  the  walls  of  Glasaow, 
and  under  the  beards  of  the  adverse  army.— Seldom  does  Heaven  smilo  on 
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such  mistimed  confidence.     We  shfill  be  encountered,  and  that  it>  the  pur- 

"And  BO  much  the  better,"  replied  Eoland;  "the  field  of  battle  was  my 
cradle." 

"  Beware  it  be  not  thy  dying  bed,"  said  the  Abbot.  "  But  what  avails  it 
whispering  to  young  wolves  the  dangers  of  the  chase?  You  will  know, 
.perchance,  ere  this  day  ia  out,  what  youder  men  are,  whom  you  hold  in 
rash  contempt." 

"Why,  what  are  they?"  said  Henry  Seyton,  who  now  joined  them :  "have 
they  sinews  of  wire,  and  ficsh  of  iron  f — Wilt  lead  pierce  and  steel  cut 
themT — If  so,  reverend  father,  we  have  little  t*  fear," 

"  They  ace  evil  men,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  but  the  trade  of.  war  demands 
no  saints, — Murray  and  Morion  are  known  to  be  the  best  generals  in  Scot- 
land. No  one  ever  saw  Lindesay's  or  Ruthven's  back — Kirkaldy  of  Grange 
was  named  by  the  Constable  Montmorency  the  first  soldier  in  Kurope — My 
brother,  too  good  a  name  for  such  a  cause,  has  been  far  and  wide  known  for 
a  soldier," 

"  The  better,  the  better  I"  said  Sejl«n,  triumphantly ;  "  we  shall  have  all 
these  traitors  of  rank  and  name  in  a  fair  £eld  before  us.  Our  cause  is  the 
best,  our  numbers  are  the  strongest,  our  hearts  and  limbs  match  theirs  — 
Saint  Bennet,  and  set  on  !" 

The  Abbot  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  lost  in  reflection ;  and  his  ansiety 
in  some  measure  communicated  itself  to  Roland  Avoncl,  who  ever,  as  their 
line  of  march  led  over  a  ridge  or  an  eminence,  cast  an  anxious  look  towards 
the  towers  of  Glasgow,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  symptoms  of  the  enemy 
issuing  forth.  It  was  not  that  ho  feared  the  fight,  but  the  issue  was  of  such 
deep  import  to  his  country,  and  to  himself,  that  the  natural  fire  of  his  spirit 
burned  with  a  less  lively,  though  with  a  more  intense  glow.  Love,  honour, 
fame,  fortune,  all  seemed  to  depend  on  the  issueof  one  field,  rashly  hazarded 
perhaps,  but  now  likely  to  become  unavoidable  and  decisive. 

When,  at  length,  their  march  came  to  bo  nearly  parallel  with  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  Roland  became  sensible  that  the  high  grounds  before  them  were 
alreiSy  in  part  occupied  by  a  force,  showing,  like  their  own,  the  royal  ban- 
ner of  Scotland,  and  on  the  point  of  being  supported  by  columns  of  infan- 
try and  squadrons  of  horse,  which  the  city  gates  had  poured  forth,  and 
which  hastily  advanced  to  sustain  those  troops  who  already  possessed  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  Queen's  forces.  Horseman  after  horseman  galloped 
in  from  the  advanced  guard,  with  tidings  that  Murray  had  taken  the  field 
with  his  whole  army ;  that  his  object  was  to  intercept  the  Queen's  march, 
and  his  purpose  unquestionable  to  hazard  a  battle.  It  was  now  that  the 
tempers  of  men  were  subjected  to  a  sudden  and  a  severe  trial;  and  that 
those  who  had  too  presumptuously  concluded  that  they  would  pass  without 
combat,  were  something  disconcerted,  when,  at  once,  and  with  little  time 
to  deliberate,  they  found  themselves  placed  in  front  of  a  resolute  enemy.— 
Their  chiefs  immediately  assembled  around  the  Queen,  and  held  a  hasty 
Houncil  of  war.  Mary's  quivering  lip  confessed  the  fear  which  she  endea- 
voured to  conceal  under  a  bold  and  dignified  demeanour.  But  her  efforts 
were  overcome  by  painful  recollections  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  her  last 
appearance  in  arms  at  Carberry-hill ;  and  when  she  meant  to  have  asked 
them  their  advice  for  ordering  the  battle,  she  involuntarily  inquired  whether 
there  were  no  means  of  escaping  without  an  engagement? 

"Escaping?"  answered  the  Lord  Seyton ;  "when  I  stand  as  one  to  ten  of 
your  Highness'a  enemies,  I  may  think  of  escape  —  but  never  while  I  stand 
with  three  to  two  1" 

"Battlel  battle!"  esdaimed  the  assembled  lords ;  "we  will  drive  the 
rebels  fiTjiji  their  vantage  ground,  as  the  hound  turns  the  hare  on  the  hill 

"  Methinks,  my  noble  lords,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  it  were  as  well  t.'  prevent 
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his  gaining  that  advantage  —  Our  road  lies  through  yonder  hamlet  on  the 
brow,  and  whi  h  p  ty  h  h  th  !  k  t  p  tit,  with  its  little  gar- 
dens and  enclo  w  11  att  p    t    f  ^      t  d  f  nee." 

"The  revere  diath  ht         dth  Q  ee         Ob,  haste  tbee,  Seyton, 

haste,  and  get  th  th     b  t      th  m — th  y        a     h  ng  like  the  wind." 

Seyton  bow  dlwadt  edh  hra  h  no.  —  "Your  Highness 
honours  me,"  h         d       I  w  11       t     tly  (,         f    ward,  and  seine  the  pass." 

"Not  beibr    m      my  1    d  wh  1  tl      command  of  the  van- 

guard," said  th   L  rd   f  A  V    atl 

" "  ■" "     "  "       '■  S    tl  nd  d  the  Seyton,  "haying 

;    tl  m      mj  vassals  and  kinsmen  — 

re    h  th 

h  i-py  tnf         id  the  Abbot,  who  saw 
t  ly      d    mul      ly  to  ascend  the  height 
plai,  d  der.  —  "And  you,  gentle- 

mg  R  1  nd  d  Is  yton,  who  were  Bach  about 
to  follow  those  wh  hast  n  d  th  dis  d  ly  t  th  eonflict,  "  will  you  leave 
the  Queen's  per^  n  ungu  rd  d? 

"Oh,  leave  mi,  not,  gentlemen  1  said  the  Queen  —  "Roland  and  Seyton, 
do  not  leave  me — there  are  enough  of  arms  to  strike  in  this  fell  combat — 
withdraw  not  those  to  whom  I  trust  for  my  safety." 

"  We  may  not  leave  her  Grace,"  said  Roland,  looking  at  Seyton,  and 

"I  ever  looked  when  thou  wouldst  find  out  that,"  rejoined  the  fiery 

Roland  made  no  answer,  but  bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  came,  and  spurring 
his  horse  up  to  the  side  of  Catherine  Seyton's  palfrey,  he  whispered  in.  a 
low  voice,  "  I  never  thought  to  have  done  aught  to  deserve  you ;  but  this 
day  I  have  heard  myself  upbraided  with  cowardice,  and  my  sword  remained 
still  sheathed,  and  all  for  the  love  of  you." 

"There  is  madness  aniong  us  all,"  said  the  damsel;  "my  father,  my 
brother,  and  you,  are  all  alike  bereft  of  reason.  Ye  should  think  only  of 
this  poor  Queen,  and  you  are  all  inspii-ed  by  your  own  absurd  jealousies  — 
The  monk  is  the  only  soldier  and  man  of  sense  amongst  you  all. —  My  lord 
Abbot,"  she  cried  aloud,  "  were  it  not  better  we  should  draw  to  the  west- 
ward, and  wait  the  event  that  God  shall  send  as,  instead  of  remaining  here 
in  the  highway,  endangering  the  Queen's  person,  and  cumbering  the  troops 
in  their  advance  ?" 

"      5  but  one  to 
n  safety  —  Our  nobles  hurry  to 
the  conflict,  without  casting  a  thought  on  the  very  cause  of  the  war." 

"  Follow  me,"  said  a  knight,  or  man-at^arms,  well  mounted,  and  attired 
completely  in  black  armour,  bnt  having  the  visor  of  his  helmet  closed,  and 
bearing  no  crest  on  his  helmet,  or  device  upon  his  shield. 

"We  ■will  follow  no  stranger,"  said  the  Abbot,  "without  some  warrant 
of  his  truth." 

"  I  am  a  stranger  and  in  your  hands,"  said  the  horseman ;  "  if  you  wish 
to  know  more  of  rae,  the  Queen  herself  will  be  your  warrant." 

The  Queen  had  remained  fised  to  the  spot,  as  if  disabled  by  fear,  yet  me- 
chanically smiling,  bowing,  and  waving  her  hand,  as  banners  were  lowered 
and  spears  depressed  before  her,  while,  emulating  the  strife  hetwist  Seyton 
and  Arbroath,  band  on  band  pressed  forward  their  march  towards  the 
enemy.  Scarce,  however,  had  the  black  rider  whispered  something  in  her 
ear,  than  she  assented  to  what  lie  said ;  and  when  he  spoke  aloud,  and  with 
tnd,  "  Gentlemen,  it  is  the  Queen's  pleaaure  that  you  should 
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follow  me,"   Mary  nttered,   with    sotuethlng    like    eagerness,   the   woid 

All  were  in  motion  in  an  instant ;  for  the  hiaok  horseman,  throwing  off  a 
sort  of  apathy  of  manner,  which  his  first  appearance  indicated,  spurred  his 
horse  to  and  (ro,  making  him  take  such  active  bounds  and  short  turns,  as 
showed  the  rider  master  of  the  animal ;  and  getting  the  Queen's  little  retinue 
in  some  order  for  marching,  he  led  them  to  the  lef^  directing  his  course 
towards  a  castJe,  which,  crowning  a  geotle  yet  commanding  eminence,  pre- 
sented an  extensive  view  over  the  country  beneatli,  and  in  particular,  com- 
manded a  view  of  those  heights  which  both  armies  hastened  to  occupy,  and 
which,  it  was  now  apparent  must  almost  instantly  he  the  sceoe  of  struggle 
and  dispute. 

"  Yonder  towers,"  said  the  Abbot,  questioning  the  sable  horseman,  "  to 
whom  do  they  belong  ?  —  and  are  they  in  the  hands  of  friends  ?" 

"  They  are  untenanted,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  or,  at  least,  they  have  no 
hostile  inmates. — But  urge  these  youths.  Sir  Abbots  to  make  more  haste  — 
this  is  but  an  evil  time  to  satisfy  their  idle  curiosity,  by  peering  out  upon 
the  battle  in  which  they  are  to  take  no  share." 

"  The  worse  luck  mine,"  said  Henry  Seyton,  who  overheard  him  —  "I 
would  rather  be  under  my  father's  banner  at  this  moment  than  be  made 
Chamberlain  of  Holyrood,  for  this  my  present  duty  of  peaceful  ward  well 
and  patiently  discharged." 

"  lour  place  under  your  father's  banner  will  shortly  be  right  dangerous," 
said  Rolaad  Avenel,  who,  pressing  his  horse  towards  the  westward,  had  still 
his  look  reverted  to  the  armies ;  "  for  I  see  yonder  body  of  cavalry,  which 
presses  from  the  eastward,  will  reaeh  the  village  ere  Lord  Seyton  can 
gain  it." 

"  They  are  but  cavalry,"  said  Seyton,  looking  attentively ;  "  they  cannot 
hold  the  village  without  shot  of  harquebuss." 

"Look  more  closely,"  said  Roland;  "you  will  see  that  each  of  these 
horseman  who  advance  so  rapidly  from  Glasgow,  carries  a  footman  behind 

"  Now,  by  Heaven,  he  speaks  well !"  s^d  the  black  cavalier ;  "  one  of  you 
two  must  go  carry  the  news  to  Lord  Seyton  and  Lord  Arbroath,  that  they 
boston  not  their  horsemen  on  before  the  Joot,  but  advance  more  regularly. 

"  Be  that  my  errand,"  said  Roland,  "  for  I  first  marked  the  stratagem  of 
the  enemy." 

"But,  by  your  leave,"  said  Seyton,  "yonder  is  my  father's  banner 
engaged,  and  it  best  becomes  me  to  go  to  the  rescue." 

"  1  will  stand  by  the  Queen's  decision,"  said  Roland  Avenel. 

"What  new  appeal?  —  what  new  qnarre!?"  said  Queen  Mary  —  "Are 
there  not  in  yonder  dark  host  enemies  enough  to  Mary  Stewart,  but  must 
her  very  friends  turn  enemies  t«  each  other  V 

"  Nay,  madam,"  said  Roland,  "  the  young  master  of  Seyton  and  I  did  but 
dispute  who  should  leave  youi  person  to  do  a  most  needful  message  to  the 
host.  He  thought  his  rank  entitled  him,  and  I  deemed  that  the  person  of 
least  consequence,  being  myself,  were  better  perilled " 

"  Not  BO,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  if  one  must  leave  me,  be  it  Seyton." 

Henry  Seylcn  bowed  till  the  white  plumes  on  bis  helmet  miied  with  the 
flowing  mane  of  his  gallant  war-horse,  then  placed  himself  firm  in  the 
saddle,  shook  his  lance  aloft  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  determination,  nnd 
striking  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  made  towards  his  father's  banner,  which 
was  still  advancing  up  the  hill,  and  dashed  his  steed  over  every  obstacle 
that  occurred  in  his  headlong  path. 

"My  brother  I  my  father  P  exclaimed  Catherine,  with  an  expression  of 
agonized  apprehension  —  "they  are  in  the  midst  of  peril,  and  1  in  safety!" 

"Would  to  God,"  said  Roland,  "that  I  were  with  them,  and  could 
ransom  every  drop  of  their  blood  by  two  of  mine !" 
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"  Do  I  not  know  thou  dost  wish  it  ?"  said  Catherine — "  Can  a  woman  say 
to  a  man  what  I  have  well-nigh  said  to  thee,  and  yet  think  that  he  could 
harbour  fear  or  faintness  of  heart? — There  is  that  in  yon  distant  sound 
of  approaching  hattle  that  pleases  Die  even  white  it  affrighta  me.  I  would 
I  were  a  man,  that  I  might  feel  that  stem  delight^  without  the  mixture  of 

"  Eide  up,  ride  up,  Lady  Catherine  Sejton,"  cried  the  Abbot,  as  they  still 
swept  on  at  a  rapid  pa«e,  and  were  now  close  beneath  the  wails  of  the  caslje 
—  "ride  up,  and  aiil  Lady  Fleming  to  support  the  Queen  —  she  gives  way 

They  hailed  and  lifted  Mary  from  the  saddle,  and  were  about  to  support 
her  towards  the  castle,  when  she  said  faintly,  "  Not  there — not  there — these 
walls  will  I  never  enter  more  1" 

"Be  a  Queen,   madana,"  said  the  Abbot,  "and  forget  that  you  are  a 

"  Oh,  I  must  forget  much,  much  naore,"  answered  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
in  an  under  tone,  "  ere  I  can  look  with  steady  eyes  on  these  well-known 
scenes! — I  must  forget  the  days  which  I  spent  here  as  the  bride  of  the  lost 
— the  murdered " 

"  This  is  the  Castle  of  Crookstone,"  said  the  Lady  Fleming.  "  in  which 
the  Queen  held  her  first  court  after  she  was  married  to  Dam  ley." 

"  Heaven,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  thy  hand  is  upon  us  1 — Bear  vet  np,  madam 
— your  foes  are  the  foes  of  Holy  Church,  and  God  will  thia  day  decide 
whether  Scotland  shall  be  Catholic  or  heretic." 

A  heavy  and  continued  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  bore  a  (remendoua 
burden  to  his  words,  and  seemed  far  more  than  they  to  recall  the  spirits  of 
the  Queen. 

"  To  yonder  ijee,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  yew-tree  which  grew  on  a  small 
mount  close  to  the  castle ;  "I  know  it  well  —  from  thence  you. may  see  a 
prospect  wide  as  from  the  peaks  of  Schehallion." 

And  freeing  herself  from  her  assistants,  she  walked  with  a  determined, 
yet  somewhat  wild  step,  up  to  the  stem  of  the  noble  yew.  The  Abbot, 
Catherine,  and  Roland  Avenel  followed  her,  while.Lady  Fleming  kept  back 
the  inferior  persons  of  her  train.  The  black  horseman  also  followed  the 
Queen,  waiting  on  her  as  closely  as  the  shadow  upon  the  light,  but  ever 
remaining  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards--he  folded  his  arms  on  his 
bosom,  turned  his  back  to  the  battle,  and  seemed  solely  occupied  by  gazing 
on  Mary,  through  the  bars  of  his  closed  visor.  The  Queen  regarded  him 
not,  but  flsed  her  eyes  upon  the  spreading  yew." 

"Ay,  fair  and  stately  tree,"  she  said,  as  if  at  the  sight  of  it  she  had  been 
rapt  away  from  the  present  scene,  and  had  overcome  the  horror  which  had 
oppressed  her  at  the  first  approach  to  Crookstone,  "  there  thou  standest,  gay 
and  goodly  as  ever,  though  thou  hearest  the  sounds  of  war,  instead  of  the 
TOWS  of  love.  All  is  gone  siuoe  I  last  greeted  thee  —  love  and  lover — vowe 
and  vower  —  king  and  kingdom.  —  How  goes  the  field,  my  Lord  Abbot  ?  — 
with  us,  I  trust  —  yet  what  but  evil  can  Mary's  eyes  witness  from  this 

Her  attendant  eagerly  bent  their  eyes  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  could 
discover  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  obstinately  contested.  The  small 
enclosures  and  cottage  gardens  in  the  village,  of  which  they  had  a  full  and 
commanding  view,  and  which  shortly  before  lay,  with  their  lines  of  syea^ 
more  and  ash-trees,  so  still  and  quiet  in  the  mild  light  of  a  May  sun,  were 
now  each  inverted  into  a  line  of  fire,  canopied  by  smoke ;  and  the  sustained 
and  constant  report  of  the  musketry  and  cannon,  mingled  with  the  shouts 
of  meeting  combatants,  showed  that  as  yet  neither  party  had  given  ground. 

"  Many  a  soul  finds  its  final  departure  to  heaven  or  hell,  in  these  awful 
thunders,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  let  those  that  believe  in  the  Holy  Church,  join 
tne  in  orisons  for  victory  in  this  dreadful  combat" 
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"Not  here  —  not  here,"  said  the  unfortunate  Queen;  "pray  not  here, 
father,  or  pray  in  silence  —  my  mind  is  too  much  torn  between  the  ^aat  and 
*Jie  present,  to  daro  to  approach  the  heavenly  throne  —  Or,  if  we  will  pray, 
be  it  for  one  whose  fonaeet  affections  have  been  her  greatest  crimes,  and 
who  has  ceased  to  be  a  queen,  only  because  she  was  a  deceived  and  a 
tender-hearted  woman." 

"  Were  it  not  well,"  said  Roland,  "  that  I  rode  somewhat  nearer  the  hosts, 
ttnd  saw  the  fate  of  Che  day  f" 

"  Do  BO,  in  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  for  if  our  friends  are 
scattered,  our  flight  must  be  hasty — but  beware  thou  approach  not  too  nigh 
the  conflict;  there  ia  more  than  thine  own  life  depends  on  thy  safe  return." 

"Oh,  eo  not  too  nigh,"  said  Catherine;  "biit  fail  not  Ui  see  how  the 
SeytOQB  nght,  and  how  they  bear  themselves." 

"  Fear  nothing,  I  will  be  on  my  guard,"  said  Koland  Aveael ;  and  without 
waiting  farther  answer,  rode  towards  the  scene  of  conflict,  keeping,  as  ha 
rode,  the  higher  and  unenclosed  ground,  and  ever  looking  cautiously  around 
him,  for  fear  of  involving  himself  in  some  hostile  party.  As  he  approached, 
the  shots  rung  sharp  and  more  sharply  on  his  ear,  the  shouts  came  'wilder 
and  wilder,  and  he  felt  that  thick  beating  of  the  heart,  that  mixturo  of 
natural  apprehension,  intense  curiosity,  and  anxiety  for  the  dubious  event, 
which  even  the  bravest  experience  when  they  approach  alone  to  a  scene  of 
interest  and  of  danger. 

At  length  he  drew  eo  close,  that  from  a  bank,  screened  by  bushes  and 
underwood,  he  could  distinctly  see  where  the  struggle  was  most  keenly 
maintained.  This  was  in  a  hollow  way,  leading  to  the  village,  up  which 
the  Queen's  vanguard  had  marched,  with  more  hasty  course  3ian  well-ad- 
vised conduct,  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  themselves  of  that  post  of 
advantage.  They  found  their  scheme  anticipated,  and  the  hedges  and 
enclosures  already  occupied  by  the  enemy,  led  by  the  celebrated  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange  and  the  Earl  of  Morton;  and  not  small  was  the  loss  which  they 
sustained  while  struggling  forward  to  come  to  close  with  the  men-at-arms 
on  the  other  side.  But,  as  the  Queen's  followers  were  chiefly  noblemen  and 
barons,  with  their  kinsmen  and  followers,  they  had  pressed  onward,  eon 
temning  obstacles  and  danger,  and  had,  when  Roland  arrived  on  the  ground, 
met  hand  to  hand  at  tho  gorge  of  the  pass  with  the  Regent's  vanguard,  and 
endeavoured  to  bear  them  out  of  the  village  at  the  spear-point;  white  their 
foes,  equally  determined  to  keep  the  advantage  which  they  had  attained, 
struggled  with  the  like  obstinacy  to  drive  back  the  assailants. 

Both  parties  wore  on  foot,  and  armed  in  proof;  so  that,  when  the  long 
lances  of  tho  front  ranks  were  fixed  in  each  other's  shields,  corslets,  and 
breastplates,  the  struggle  resembled  that  of  two  bulls,  who  fixing  their 
frontlets  hard  against  each  other,  remain  in  that  posture  for  houre,  until 
the  superior  strength  or  obstinacy  of  the  one  compels  the  other  to  take  to 
flight,  or  bears  him  down  to  the  earth.  Thus  looked  together  in  the  deadly 
struggle,  which  swayed  slovrly  to  and  fro,  as  one  or  other  party  gained  tho 
advantage,  those  who  fell  were  trampled  on  alike  by  friends  and  ftes ;  those 
whose  weapons  were  broken,  retired  rrom  the  front  rank,  and  had  their  place 
supplied  by  others ;  while  the  rearward  ranks,  unable  otherwise  to  share  in 
the  combat,  fired  their  pistols,  and  hurled  their  daggers,  and  the  points 
and  truncheons  of  the  broken  weapons,  like  javelins  against  the  enemy. 

"God  and  the  Queen!"  resounaed  from  Uie  one  party;  "God  and  the 
King !"  thundered  from  the  other ;  while,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign, 
fellow-aubjects  on  both  sides  shed  each  other's  blood,  and,  in  the  name  of 
their  Creator,  defaced  his  image.  Amid  the  tumult  was  often  heard  the 
voices  of  the  captains,  shouting  their  commands ;  of  leaders  and  chiefs, 
crying  their  gathering  words ;  of  groans  and  shrieks  from  the  falling  and 
the  dying. 

I'he  strife  had  lasted  nearly  an  hour.      The  strength  of  both  parties 
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seemed  eihatisted ;  but  their  rage  was  unabated,  snd  their  obstinacy  iinaub- 
dued,  when  Eoland,  who  turned  eje  and  ear  to  aJl  around  him,  saw  a  column 
of  infantry,  headed  hj  a  few  horsemen,  wheel  round  the  base  of  the  bank 
where  he  had  stationed  himself,  and,  levelling  their  long  lanoeB,  attack  the 
Queen's  vanguard,  closely  engaged  as  they  were  in  conflict  oa  their  front. 
The  very  first  g!anc»  showed  him  that  the  leader  who  directed  this  move- 
ment was  the  Knight  of  Avenel,  his  ancient  master ;  and  the  next  convinced 
him,  that  its  effeots  would  bo  decisive.  The  feaalt  of  the  attack  of  fresh 
and  unbroken  forces  upon  the  flank  of  those  already  wearied  witii  a  long 
and  obstinate  struggle,  was,  indeed,  instantaneous. 

The  column  of  the  ase^ulante,  which  had  hitherto  shown  one  dark,  dense, 
and  united  line  of  helmets,  surmounted  with  plumage,  was  at  once  broken 
and  hurled  in  confusion  down  the  hill,  which  they  had  so  long  endeavoured 
to  gain.  In  vain  were  the  leaders  heard  calling  upon  their  followers  to 
stand  b)  the  combat,  and  seen  personally  resisting  when  all  resistance  was 
evidently  vain.  They  were  slain,  or  felled  to  the  earth,  or  hurried  back- 
wards by  the  mingled  tide  of  flight  and  pursuit.  What  were  Roland's 
feelings  on  beholding  the  rout,  and  feeling  that  all  that  remained  for  him 
was  to  turn  bridle,  and  endeavour  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Queen's  person  I 
Yet,  keen  as  his  grief  and  shame  might  be,  they  were  both  forgotten,  when, 
aimost  close  beneath  the  bank  which  he  occupied,  he  saw  Henry  Scyton 
forced  away  from  his  own  party  in  the  tumult,  covered  with  dust  and  blood, 
and  defending  himself  desperately  against  several  of  the  enemy  who  had 
gathered  around -him,  attracted  by  his  gay  armour.  Roland  paused  not  a 
moment^  but  pushing  his  steed  down  the  bank,  leaped  him  amongst  the 
hostile  party,  dealt  three  or  four  blows  amongst  them,  which  struck  down 
two,  and  made  the  rest  stand  aloof;  then  reaching  Sejton  his  hand,  he 
exhorted  him  to  seize  fast  on  his  horse's  mane. 

"  We  Jive  or  die  together  this  day,"  said  he ;  "  keep  but  fast  hold  till  we 
are  out  of  the  press,  and  then  my  horse  is  yours," 

Seyton  heard  and  exerted  his  remaining  strength,  and,  by  their  joint 
efforts,  Roland  brought  him  out  of  danger,  and  behind  the  spot  from  whence 
he  had  witnessed  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  the  fight.  But  no  sooner 
were  they  under  shelter  of  the  trees,  than  Sevlfln  let  go  his  hold,  and,  in 
spite  of  Roland's  efforts  to  support  him,  fell  at  length  on  the  turf.  "  Trouble 
yourself  no  more  with  me,"  he  said  ;  "  this  is  my  first  and  my  last  battle 
-^-and  I  have  already  seen  too  much  to  vrish  to  see  thu  t-lose.  Hasten  to 
save  the  Queen— and  commend  me  to  Catherine— she  will  never  more  be 
■nistaken  for  me  nor  I  for  her — the  last  sword-stroke  has  made  an  eternal 
distinction." 

"  Let  me  aid  you  to  mount  my  horse,"  said  Roland,  eagerly,  "  and  you 
may  yet  be  saved — I  can  find  my  own  way  on  foot — turn  but  mj  horse's 
pead  westward,  and  be  will  carry  jou  fleet  and  easy  as  the  wind." 

"  I  will  never  mount  steed  more,"  said  the  youth ;  "  farewell — I  love  t*iee 
better  dying,  than  ever  I  thought  W  have  done  while  in  life — I  would  that 
old  man's  blood  were  not  on  my  handl — Sancfe  Benedicte,  ora  pro  ra:— 
Stand  not  to  look  on  a  dying  man,  but  haste  to  save  the  Queen  1" 

These  words  were  spoken  with  the  last  effort  of  his  voice,  and  scarce  were 
Ihey  uttered  ere  the  speaker  was  no  more.  Thoy  recalled  Roland  to  a  sense 
af  the  duty,  which  ho  had  well-nigh  forgotten,  but  tliey  did  not  reach  hia 

"The  Queen  —  where  is  the  Queen?"  said  Halbort  Glendinning,  who, 
fallowed  by  two  or  three  horsemen,  appeared  at  this  instant.  Roland  made 
no  answer,  but,  turning  his  horse,  and  confiding  in  his  speed,  gave  him  at 
once  rein  and  spur,  and  rode  over  height  ^d  hollow  towards  the  Castle  of 
Crookstone.  More  heavily  armed,  and  mounted  upon  a  horse  of  less  speed. 
Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  followed  with  couched  lance,  calling  out  as  he  rode, 
'■  Sir,  with  the  holly-branch,  halt,  and  show  your  right  to  bear  that  badge — • 
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fly  not  thus  oowardlj,  nor  dishonour  the  coenizance  thou  deservest  not  U> 
wear ! — Halt,  sir  coward,  or  by  Heaven,  I  ■will  strike  thee  with  my  lance  on 
the  back,  and  slay  thee  like  a  dastard — I  am  the  Knight  of  Avenel — I  am 
Halbert  Gtendinningt" 

But  Roland,  who  had  no  purpose  of  encountering  his  old  master,  and 
who,  besides,  knew  the  Queen's  safety  depended  on  his  making  the  beafc 
speed  he  could,  answered  not  a  word  to  the  defiances  and  reproaches  which 
Sir  Halbert  continued  to  throw  out  against  him ;  but  making  the  best  use 
of  his  spurs,  rode  yet  harder  than  before,  and  had  gained  about  a  hundred 

{■ards  upon  his  pursuer,  when,  coming  near  to  the  yew-tree  whore  he  had 
5ft  the  Queen,  ho  saw  them  already  getting  to  horse,  and  cried  out  as  loud 
as  he  could,  "  Foes !  foes  1  —-Hide  for  it,  fair  ladies — Brave  gentlemen,  do 
your  devoir  to  protect  them  I" 

So  saying,  he  wheeled  his  horse,  and  avoiding  the  shock  of  Sir  Halbert 
Glendinning,  charged  one  of  that  Knight's  followers,  who  was  nearly  on  a 
line  with  him,  so  rudely  with  his  lance,  that  he  overthrow  horse  and  man. 
He  then  drew  his  sword  and  attacked  the  second,  while  the  black  man-at- 
arms,  throwing  himself  in  the  way  of  Glendinning,  they  rushed  on  each 
other  so  fiercely,  that  both  horses  were  overthrown,  and  the  riders  lay  rolling 
on  the  plain.  Neither  was  able  to  arise,  for  the  black  horseman  was  pierced 
through  with  Glendinning's  lancfl,  and  the  Knight  of  Avenel,  oppressed 
with  the  weight  of  his  own  horse  and  sorely  bruised  besides,  seemed  in  little 
better  plight  than  he  whom  he  had  mortally  wounded. 

"Xicid  thee.  Sir  Knight  of  Avenel,  rescue  or  no  rescue,"  said  Roland,  who 
had  put  a  second  antagonist  out  of  condition  to  combat,  and  hastened  to  pre- 
vent Giendinning  from  renewing  the  conflict. 

"  I  may  not  choose  but  yield,"  said  Sir  Halbert,  "  since  I  can  no  longer 
fight ;  but  it  shames  mc  to  spe^  such  a  word  to  a  coward  like  thee !" 

"  Call  me  not  coward,"  said  Roland,  lifting  his  visor,  and  helpiog  his 
prisoner  to  rise,  "  since  but  for  old  kindness  at  thy  hands,  and  yet  more  at 
thy  lady's,  I  had  met  thee  as  a  brave  man  should. ' 

"The  favourite  page  of  my  wife  1"  said  Sir  Hall>ert,  astonished;  "Ah! 
wretched  boy,  I  have  heard  of  thy  treason  at  Lochleven." 

"Reproach  him  not,  my  brother,"  said  the  Abbot,  "he  was  but  an  agent 
in  the  h&nda  of  Heaven." 

"  To  horse,  to  horse !"  said  Catherine  Seyton ;  "  mount  and  begone,  or  wo 
aro  all  lost.  I  see  our  gallant  army  flying  for  many  a  league  —  To  horse, 
my  Lord  Abbot — To  horse,  Roland — my  gracious  Liege,  to  horsel  Kre 
this,  we  should  have  ridden  many  a  mile." 

"  Look  on  these  features,"  said  Mary,  pointing  to  the  dying  knight,  who 

had  nhelmed  by  some  compassionate  hand ;  "  look  there,  and  tell  me 

h       h     ruins  all  who  love  her,  ought  to  fly  a  foot  faither  to  save  her 

T  der  must  have  long  anticipated  the  discovery  which  the  ^een's 

d  made  before  her  eyes  confirmed  it.     It  was  the  features  of  the 

eorge  Douglas,  on  which  death  was  stamping  his  mark. 

Loo   —look"  at  him  well,"  said  the  Queen,  "  thus  has  it  been  with  all 

who  loved  Mary  Stewart  I  —  The  royalty  of  Francis,  the  wit  of  Chastelar, 

the  power  and  gallantry  of  the  gay  Gordon,  the  melody  of  Rizaio,  the  porljy 

form  and  youthful  grace  of  Damley,  the  bold  address  and  courtly  manners 

of  Bothweli  —  and  now  the  deep-devoted  passion  of  the  noble  Douglas  — 

nought  could  save  them!  —  they  looked  on  the  wretched  Mary,  and  to  have' 

loved  her  was  crinle  enough  to  deserve  early  death '     No  sooner  hid  the 

victim  formed  a  kind  thought  of  me,  than  the  poisoned  cup,  the  ase  and 

block,  the  dagger,  the  mine,  were  ready  to  punish  them  for  casting  away 

affection  on  such  a  wretch  as  I  am! —  Importune  me  not  — I  will  fly  no 

farlher  —  I  can  die  but  once,  and  I  will  die  here." 

While  she  spoke,  her  tears  fell  fiist  on  the  face  of  the  dyina;  man,  who 

Vol.  v.  — 34  2  i; 
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continued  to  fix  his  ejes  on  her  wilh  aa  cagernesB  of  passion,  which  death 
itself  could  hardly  subdue.  —  "  Mourn  not  for  rne,"  He  said  faintly,  "  buk 
care  for  your  own  safety  —  I  die  in  mine  armour  as  a  Douglas  should,  and 
1  die  pitied  by  Mary  Stewart  I" 

He  expired  with  these  words,  and  without  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  her 
face ;  and  the  Queen,  whose  heart  was  of  that  soft  and  gentle  mouliJ,  which 
in  domestic  life,  and  with  a  more  suitable  partner  than  Damley,  might  have 
maiie  her  happy,  remained  weeping  by  the  dead  man,  until  recalled  to  her- 
self by  the  Abbot,  who  found  it  necesaary  to  use  a  style  of  unusual  remon- 
strance. "  We  also,  madam,"  ho  said,  "  we,  your  Grace's  devoted  followers, 
have  friends  and  relatives  to  weep  for.  I  leave  a  brother  in  imminent 
jeopardy  —  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Pleming  —  tho  father  and  brothers  of 
file  Xady  Catherine,  are  all  in  yonder  bloody  field,  slain,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
or  prisoners.  We  forget  the  fate  of  our  nearest  and  deaiestj  to  wait  on  our 
Queen,  and  she  is  too  much  occupied  with  her  own  sorrows  to  ^ve  one 
thought  to  ours." 

"1  deserve  not  your  reproach,  father,"  said  the  Queen,  checlting  her 
tears;  "but  I  am  docile  to  it — where  must  we  go  —  what  must  wo  dof" 

"  We  must  fly,  and  that  instantly,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  whither  is  not  so 
easily  answered,  but  we  may  dispute  it  upon  the  road— ^ Lift  her  to  her  sad- 
dle, and  set  forward."* 

mjr  localllf ,  ia  BTing  nq  BceiHiBt  of  the  battle  ef  Langrilds.  &o3iMaiB  Ciutlfl,  lie  otinjvei,  lieB  IWir  mites 
v«t  liiiBi  tbs  flBld  at  biulB.  aai  lUher  in  tin  i»r  uTMnrTv^  imiij.   The  ml  iilaa  Ihm  irliieli  Uarf  ttw 

alai  ID  ths  Tsar  oT  lbs  (Jbho^  mm  ana.   I  wia  lidagfnr  In  Uie  nwit  (nia,  Jv  Iha  aulkoilir  o'  •"' 
deceased  Maiid.JiniKaGnUnniaUiseioeUentBBaaiBltbteiafbDr  of  the  gabbiHiitaliiitniDa  on  Ibeiu 
of  Queen  Uaiv;  Hud  hy  a  tndjtiabai^  rsport  of  Wbfv  hRTmff  Bean  the  battle  ftwn  Ibe  Castle  of  "---■— 
—'-'-'-  Hemd  BO  nach  to  hicraase  the  Interest  of  the  scene,  that  I  hare  been  unwining  ton 
rarto  the  fiict,\vtiu:b  last  is  undoiiUedlj' Id  fiirout  of  Hi 


^in«ftanttjip)Me,,i>iarlh»hoiiieiitfi«iri^,iiia  that  Ih.  .  _ _ 

rmdeS^allnit«iBCnxpl!ilofleOislIeiB«eado(^lhwrt.  '         "™  pnaoipia        eaunginr 

he  lias  been  tolerably  sCriia  In  adiwuv  to  ^eiDRideqta  of  the  eaii^aioeiiti  as  will  a^ear  from  a  coiApariwii 
of  erenta  In  the  Dowl,  wLth  Ifae  tbUavinrr  uiDDnnt  lYom  eu  oU  wtiler. 
"ThaReteDttraBOncoB  foot  and  all  hts  company,  aicept  tbe  laird  of  Granj^,  Alexsniter  Hume  of  Klen- 

BTatmd,  and  with  all  iaufdnahls  diU^ooBs  eaosed  uvor?  hcntemau  to  lake  behind  hioi  a  footmnD  of  the 
Rcfrent^tflguardhehbid  then,  anil  rode  with  speed  to  tba  head  of  Um^Hle-hJll,  and  set  down  tho  (ootmen 
with  ttaeir  GolToriD^  at  ttu  head  of  aatraiffht  Ibiul  wlwre  [hers  wen BiHDB  cottBffe  hoOBea  Hod  yards  of  n-eat 
adnntBfa.  Whreh  aoldien  with  tbeir  conLbiual  shot  killed  dlfors  of  the  vaunt  Buanl,  led  by  the  BamiLtiHis, 
wbis  eonranoDdy  and  fiere^  ascending  ap  the  hill,  were  alnadroat  of  bfeatb,,  wben  the  BMent^  faunt 
Boanl  Joined  wMtttaem^  Where  the  worthy  Lord  Hone  rbdRht  on  fine  widi  bis  jiibH  m  bs  baid  varj  man- 
fbllT,  asaistad  %  the  idiM  of  CesBhritl.  his  bfothor-bi-law,  who  helped  blm  up  a^ahi  when  ho  was  stnkUaB 
to  tha  KTDUDd  1^  many  sdoko  apon  his  &c#,  throoih  the  throwin;  pCsQ^  at  bun  utter  tbay  had  been  dis- 
cfaarged-  Ho  was  ttio  waimdaa  with  arDnia,  and  boil  manj  Krokca  of  epears  thronvfi  bis  lejp  {  tin-  he  and 
Gruwa,attliBJoininv,orLed[akit  their  adTanarln  fiiat  lu  down  their  spears,  to  bear  op  Ihein;  which 
aManworaaothlclcfiiadlB.theotben'JBahs.thHt  aooMDf  the  ^81078  and  sreat  atarea  tbat  were  ibrowo  by 

"DpoetheQneen'B^elbeEirlof  ArntaoooiiBandcd  the  battle,  and  the  Lord  of  ArbruihtJievaDntgoBrd. 
Bat  the  Kefonl  eoDinihled  la  the  I^dtf  Giuge  Iho  apeiiil  laiB,  aa  being  an  eiperimenied  capuUii.  la 

KtitelTed,  f  the  ftotjaJnlDS,  Che  riiht  win^^tba  BKuthnj 
B  BTKiteat  part  were  eommoaa  of  tba  barony  of  Bonn*  i  whi 
thelT  enemy  waa  already  tnntiar  their  baokB,  Rqnsstniff  tha 

Ihem  fresh  man  fbnh  of  the  battle.   Whithor  at  Aill  speed  1 

llie  eDeniy  wore  shaJten  and  Oylnf  away  bahzod  tba  lilUa  nllaaa,  and  t 

KwiUi  hiTn.   When  ha  fiiand  enDOfih  wllljnir.  aa  tbfl  Lord  Llndenay,  th , „^„^ 
ir,  and  all  the  Regent's  sarvanta,  who  JUIowed  him  wjth  dilvonca,  and  nintbrced  that  wintr  which  was 

hill,  and  Gran^  n»  Dover  cruel,  sutliat  llfcre  wetH  Itw  £[aln  and  taken.  And  the  only  elBLiRhlcrwaa  at 
tbefirctroncoonEor  bythe  ahot  of  tlie  aoEdien,  which  Grange  had  pianicd  at  the  lo]:[fi  bead  behiDd  luiDa 

IL  is  remarkablB  that,  while  pasanir  tbroiiflh  the  sraoll  town  of  Renfrew,  BanwnartisanH,  adherents  of  the 
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They  set  off  accordingly  —  Roland  lingered  a  moment  to  command  the 
attendants  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel  to  convey  their  maator  to  the  Castle  of 
Crookstone,  and  to  say  that  he  demanded  from  him  no  other  condition  of 
liberby,  than  hia  word,  that  he  and  his  followers  would  keep  secret  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  Queen  fled.  As  he  turned  his  rein  to  depart,  the  honest 
countenance  of  Adam  Woodcock  stared  upon  him  with  an  espression  of 
surprise,  which,  at  another  time,  would  have  excited  his  hearty  mirth.  He 
had  heen  one  of  the  followers  who  had  experienced  the  weight  of  Roland's 
arm,  and  they  now  knew  each  other,  Roland  having  put  up  his  visor,  and 
the  good  yeoman  having  thrown  away  his  barret-cap,  with  the  iron  bars  in 
front,  that  he  might  the  more  readily  assist  his  master.  Into  this  barretr 
cap.  as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  Roland  forgot  not  tfl  drop  a  few  gold  pieces, 
(fruits  of  the  Queen's  liberality,)  and  with  a  signal  of  kind  recollection  and 
enduring  friendahip,  he  departed  at  full  gallop  to  overtake  the  Queen,  the 
dust  raised  byher-train  being  already  far  down  the  hill. 

"It  is  not  fiury-money,"  swd  honest  Adam,  vreighing  and  handling  (he 
gold  —  "And  it  was  Master  Roland  himself,  that  is  a  certain  thing  —  the 
same  open  hand,  and,  by  our  Ladyl"  (shrugging  his  shoulders)  —  "the 
same  ready  fist! — My  Lady  will  hoar  of  this  gladly,  for  she  mourns  for  him 
as  if  he  were  her  son.  Ajid  to  see  how  gay  be  is  I  But  these  light  lada 
are  as  sure  to  be  uppermost  as  the  froth  to  be  on  the  top  of  the  quart^pot — 
Your  man  of  solid  parte  remains  ever  a  falconer."  So  saying,  he  went  to 
aid  bis  comrades,  who  had  now  come  up  in  greater  numljevs,  to  carry  his 
master  into  the  Castle  of  Ciookstone. 


(Ejrnfftt  tilt  *lrittii-«tglit^. 


MiKT  a  bitter  tear  was  shod,  during  the  hasty  flight  of  Queen  Mary,  over 
feUen  hopes,  future  prospects,  and  slaughtered  friends.  The  deaths  of  the 
brave  Douglas,  and  of  the  fiery  but  gallant  young  Scyton,  seemed  to  affect 
the  Queen  as  much  as  the  fall  from  the  throne,  on  which  she  had  so  nearly 
been  again  seated.  Catherine  Seyton  devoured  in  secret  her  own  grief, 
anxious  to  support  the  broken  spirits  of  her  mistress ;  and  the  Abbot,  bond- 
ing his  troubled  thoughts  upon  futurity,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  form  some 
plan  which  had  a  shadow  of  hope.  The  spirit  of  young  Roland  —  for  ha 
also  mingled  in  the  hasty  debates  held  by  Uie  companions  of  the  Queen's 
Bight — continned  unchecked  and  unbroken. 

"  Your  Majes^r,"  he  said,  "  has  lost  a  battle — Tour  ancestor,  Bruce,  lost 
seven  succesBively,  ere  he  sat  triumphant  on  the  Scottish  throne,  and  pro- 
claimed with  the  voice  of  a  victor,  in  the  field  of  Bannookburo,  tho  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  Are  not  these  heaths,  which  we  may  traverse  at 
will,  better  than  the  locked,  guarded,  and  !akc-moated  Castle  of  Loohlevenl 
—  We  are  free  —  in  that  one  word  there  is  comfort  for  all  our  losses." 

He  struck  a  bold  note,  but  the  heart  of  Mary  made  no  response. 

"Better,"  she  said,  "I  had  still  been  in  Lochleven,  than  seen  the  slaugh- 
ter made  by  rebels  among  the-  subjects  who  offered  themselves  to  death  Toi 
my  sake.  Speak  not  to  me  of  farther  efforts — they  would  only  cost  tht 
lives  of  you,  the  friends  who  recommend  them !  I  would  not  again  undergt 
what  I  felt,  when  I  saw  from  yonder  mount  the  swords  of  the  fell  horsemci: 
of  Morton  raging  among  the  faithful   Seytons  and  Hamiltons,  for  theii 
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loyalty  to  their  Queen  —  I  would  not  again  feel  what  I  felt  when  Douglas's 
lite-hlood  stdned  my  mantle  for  his  love  to  Mary  Stewart —  not  to  be  em- 
press  of  aU  that  Britain's  seas  enclose.  Find  for  me  some  place  where  I 
can  hide  my  unhappy  head,  which  brings  destruction  on  alt  wno  love  it — it 
is  the  last  favour  that  Mary  asks  of  her  faithful  followers." 

In  this  dejected  mood,  but  still  pursuing  her  flight  with  unabated  rapidity, 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  after  having  been  joined  by  Lord  Berries  and  a  few 
followers,  at  length  halted,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Abbey  of  Dundrennan, 
nearly  sisty  miles  distant  from  the  field  of  battle.  In  this  remote  quarter 
of  Galloway,  the  Eeformation  not  having  jet  been  strictJy  enforced  against 
the  monks,  a  few  still  lingered  in  their  cells  unmolested;  and  the  Prior, 
with  tears  and  reverence,  received  the  fugitire  Queen  at  the  gate  of  his 

"I  bring  you  ruin, "my  good  father,"  said  the  Queen,  as  she  was  lifted 
from  her  palfrey. 

"  It  is  welcome,"  said  the  Prior,  "  if  it  comes  in.  the  train  of  duty." 

Placed  on  the  ground,  and  supported  by  her  ladies,  the  Queen  looked  for 
an  instant  at  her  palfrey,  which,  jaded  and  drooping  its  head,  seemed  as  if 
it  mourned  the  distresses  of  its  mistress. 

"  Good  Roland,"  eajd  the  Queen,  whispering,  "  lot  Rosabeile  be  cared  for 
—  ask  thy  heart,  and  it  will  tell  thee  why  I  make  this  trifling  request  oven 
in  thij  awful  hour." 

She  was  conducted  to  her  apartment,  and  in  the  hurried  consultation  of 
her  attendants,  the  fatal  resolution  of  the  retreat  to  England  was  finally 
adopted.  In  the  morning  it  received  her  approbation,  and  a  messenger 
waa  despatched  to  the  English  warden,  to  pray  him  for  safe-conduct  and 
hospitality,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  On  the  next  day  tha 
Abbot  Ambrose  walked  in  the  garden  of  the  Abbey  with  Roland,  to  whom 
he  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued.  "It  is  madness 
and  ruin,"  he  said ;  "  better  commit  herself  to  the  savage  Highlanders  or 
wild  Bordermen,  than  to  the  faith  of  Elizabeth,  A  woman  to  a  rival 
woman  — a  presumptive  successor  to  the  keeping  of  a  jealous  and  childless 
n  1  — Roland,  Berries  ia  true  and  loyal,  out  his  counsel  has  ruined  his 


"  Ay,  ruin  follows  us  every  where,"  said  an  old  man,  with  a  spade  in  his 
hand,  and  dressed  like  a  lay-brother,  of  whose  presence,  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  exclamation,  the  Abbot  had  not  been  aware — "  Gaze  not  on  me  with 
such  wonder  I — I  am  he  who  was  the  Abbot  Boniface  at  Kennaquhair,  who 
was  the  gardener  Blinkhoolie  at  LochJeven,  hunted  round  to  the  place  in 
which  I  served  my  noviciate,  and  now  ye  are  come  to  rouse  mo  up  agwn  1 
— A  weary  life  I  nave  had  for  one  to  whom  peace  was  ever  the  dearest 
blessing  I" 

"We  will  soon  rid  you  of  our  company,  good  father,"  said  the  Abbot; 
"and  the  Queen  will,  I  fear,  trouble  your  retreat  no  more." 

"Nay,  you  said  aa  much  before,"  said  tie  querulous  old  man,  "and  yet 
I  was  put  forth  from  Kinross,  and  pillaged  by  troopers  on  the  road. — Thoy 
took  from  me  the  certificate  that  you  wot  of — that  of  the  Baron  — ay,  ho 
was  a  moss-trooper  like  themselves — You  asked  me  of  it,  and  I  could  never 
find  it,  but  they  found  it — it  showed  the  marriage  of— of— my  memory  fails 
me  — Now  see  how  men  difforl  Father  Nicholas  would  have  told  you  an 
hundred  tales  of  the  Abbot  Ingelram,  on  whose  soul  God  have  mercy !  — 
lie  was,  I  warrant  you,  fourscore  and  sis,  and  I  am  not  more  than — let  me 

"  Was  not  Avonol  the  name  you  seek,  my  good  father !"  said  Roland,  im- 
patiently, yet  moderating  his  tone  for  fear  of  alarming  or  ofiending  the 
infirm  old  man. 

"Ay,  right  —  Avenol,  Julian  Avenel  —  You  are  porfoct  in  the  name  —  I 
kept  i>)l  tbo  special  confessions,  judging  it  hold  with  my  vow  to  do  so — I 
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could  not  find  it  TChen  ray  succc-sor,  Ambrosius,  spoke  on't  —  but  the 
troopers  found  it,  and  the  Kaight  wiio  cooimaDded  the  party  struck  his 
breMt,  till  the  target  clattered  like  an  empty  wiitering-can. 

"Saint  Mary  I"  said  the  Abbot,  "in  whom  could  such  a  paper  excite 
such  interest!  What  was  the  appearance  of  the  knight,  hia  arms,  his 
colours  ?" 

"  Ye  distract  me  with  your  questions — I  dared  hardly  look  at  him— they 
charged  me  with  bearing  letters  for  the  Queen,  and  searched  ray  mail  — 
This  was  all  along  of  your  doings  at  Lochleven." 

"  I  trust  in  God,"  said  the  Abbot  to  Roland,  who  stood  beside  him, 
shivering  and  trembling  with  impatience,  "the  paper  has  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  my  brother— I  heard  he  had  been  with  his  followers  on  the  scoot 
hetwist  Stirling  and  Glasgow, — Bore  not  the  Knight  a  holly-bough  on  hia 
helmet?  —  Canst  thou  not  remember  f" 

"Oh,  remember  —  rememfier,"  said  the  old  man  pettishly;  "count  aa 
many  years  as  I  do,  if  your  plots  will  let  you,  and  see  what,  and  how  much, 
you  remember.  —  Why,  I  scarce  remember  the  pear-maius  which  I  graffed 
here  with  my  own  hands  some  fifty  years  since. 

At  this  moment  a  bugie  sounded  loudly  from  the  beach. 

"  It  is  the  death-blast  to  Queen  Mark's  royalty,"  said  Ambrosiua ;  "  the 
English  warden's  answer  has  been  received,  favourable  doubtless,  for  when 
was  the  door  of  the  trap  closed  againat  the  prey  which  it  was  set  for  ?  — 
Droop  not,  Roland — this  matter  shall  be  siftea  to  the  bottom— but  we  must 
not  now  leave  the  Queen  —  follow  me  —  let  ua  do  our  duty,  and  trust  the 
issue  with  God  —  Farewell,  good  Father  —  I  will  visit  thee  again  aoon." 

■He  waa  about  to  leave  the  garden,  followed  by  Roland,  with  half-roluctant 
steps.     The  Es-Abbot  resumed  hia  spade. 

"  I  could  be  sorry  for  these  men,"  ho  said,  "  ay,  and  for  that  poor  Queen, 
but  what  avail  earthly  sorrows  to  a  man  of  fourscore  t  —  and  it  is  a  rare 
dropping  morning  for  the  early  colewort." 

"  lie  is  stricken  with  ago,"  said  Ambrosius,  as  he  dragged  Roland  down 
to  the  sea-beach;  "we  must  let  him  take  his  time  to  coUeot  himself — no- 
thing now  can  be  thoucht  on  but  the  fate  of  the  Queen." 

They  soon  arrived  where  she  stood,  surrounded  by  her  little  train,  and  by 
her  siae  the  sheriff  of  Cumberland,  a  gentleman  of  tbe  house  of  Lon-ther, 
riuhly  dressed  and  accompanied  by  soldiers.  The  aspect  of  the  Queen  es- 
hibited  a  singular  mixture  of  alacrity  and  reluotaupe  to  depart.  Her  lan- 
guage and  gestures  spoke  hope  and  consolation  to  her  attondanta,  and  she 
seemed  desirous  to  persuade  even  herself  that  the  step  she  UJlopted  waa 
secure,  and  that  the  assurance  she  had  received  of  kind  reception  was  alto- 
gether satiafaclory ;  bat  her  quivering  lip,  and  unsettled  eye,  betrayed  at 
once  her  anguish  at  departing  from  Scotland,  and  her  fears  of  confiding 
herself  to  the  doubtful  faith  of  England. 

"Welcome,  my  Lord  Abbot,"  she  said,  speaking  to  Ambrosiua,  "and 
you,  Roland  Avenel,  we  have  joyful  news  for  you — our  loving  sister's  officer 
proffers  us,  in  her  name,  a  safe  asylum  from  the  rebels  who  have  driven  us 
from  our  home  — only  it  grieves  me  we  must  here  part  from  you  for  a  short 
space." 

"Part  from  ua,  madam!"  said  the  Abbot.  "Is  your  welcome  in  England, 
then,  to  commence  with  the  abridgment  of  your  train,  and  dismissal  of 
your  counsellors?" 

"Take  it  not  thus,  good  Father,"  said  Mary;  "the  Warden  and  thp 
Sheriff,  faithful  servants  of  our  Royal  Sister,  deem  it  necessary  to  obey  her 
instructions  in  the  present  case,  even  to  the  letter,  and  can  only  take  upon 
them  to  admit  me  with  my  female  attendants.  An  express  will  instantly 
be  despatched  from  London,  assigning  me  a  place  of  I'csidencc ;  and  I  will 
speedily  send  to  all  of  you  whenever  my  Court  shall  be  formed." 

"  Your  Court  formed  in  England !  and  while  Eliaaboth  lives  and  reigns  ?" 
2u2 
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Hiud  the  Abbot —  *' that  will  be  when  we  shall  Bee  two  suns  iu  one 
heaven !" 

"Do  not  think  so,"  replied  the  Queen;  "we  are  well  assured  of  our 
sister's  good  faith,  Elizabeth  loves  fame  —  and  not  all  that  sho  has  won  by 
her  power  and  her  wisdom  will  equal  that  which  she  will  acquire  by  ex- 
tending her  hospitality  to  a  distressed  sister  1  —  not  all  that  she  may  here- 
after do  of  good,  wise,  and  great,  would  blot  out  the  reproach  of  abusing 
our  confidence. — Farewell,  my  page — now  my  knight — farowol!  for  a  brief 
season.  I  will  dry  the  tears  of  Catherine,  or  1  will  weep  with  her  till 
neither  of  us  can  weep  longer."  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Roland,  who 
flinging  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  it  with  much  emotion.  He  was  about 
to  render  the  same  homage  to  Catherine,  when  the  Queen,  assuming  an  air 
of  sprightliness,  said,  "Her  lips,  thou  fooUsh  hoy  I  and,  Catherine,  coy  it 
not  — these  English  gentlemen  should  see,  that,  even  in  our  cold  olimdi 
Beauty  knows  how  to  reward  Bravery  and  Fidelity  I" 

"We  are  not  now  (o  learn. the  force  of  Scottish  beauty,  or  the  mettle  of 
Scottish  valour,"  said  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  courteously — "  I  would 
it  were  in  my  power  to  bid  these  uttflndanta  upon  her  who  is  herself  the 
mistress  of  Scottish  beauty,  as  welcome  to  England  as  my  poor  cares  would 
make  them.  But  our  Queen's  orders  are  positive  in  case  of  such  an  emer- 
gence, and  they  must  not  be  disputed  by  her  subject. — May  I  remind  your 
Majesty  that  the  tide  ebbs  fast  V 

The  Sheriff  took  the  Queen's  hand,  and  she  had  already  placed  her  foot 
on  the  gangway,  by  which  she  was  to  enter  the  skiff,  when  the  Abbot, 
starting  from  a  trance  of  grief  and  astonishment  at  the  words  of  the  Sheriff, 
rushed  into  the  vrater,  and  seized  upon  her  mantle. 

_ "  She  foresaw  it!  —  She  foresaw  it  I" —  ho  exclaimed — "  she  foresaw  yOur 
flight  inUi  her  realm ;  and,  foreseeing  it,  gave  orders  you  should  be  thus 
received.  Blinded,  deceived,  doomed  .Princess !  your  fate  is  sealed  when 
you  quit  this  strand. —Queen  of  Scotland,  thou  shalt  not  leave  thine  heri- 
tage!" he  continued,  holding  a  still  firmer  grasp  upon  her  mantle;  "true 
men  shall  turn  rebels  to  thy  will,  that  they  may  save  thee  from  captivity  or 
death.  Fear  not  the  hilis  and  bows  whom  that  gay  man  has  at  his  beck — 
we  will  withstand  him  by  force.  Oh,  for  the  arm  of  my  warlike  brother  I 
— Koland  Avenel,  draw  thy  sword." 

The  Queen  stood  irresolute  and  frightened;  one  foot  upon  the  plank,  the 
other  on  the  sand  of  her  native  shore,  which  she  was  quitting  for  ever. 

"  What  needs  this  violence.  Sir  Priest?"  aud  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland; 
"  I  came  hither  at  your  Queen's  command,  to  do  her  service ;  and  I  will 
depart  at  her  least  order,  if  she  rejects  such  aid  as  I  can  offer  No  marvel 
is  it  if  our  Queen's  wisdom  foresaw  that  such  chance  as  this  might  happen 
amidst  the  turmoils  of  your  unsettled  State ;  and,  while  willing  to  aSord 
fair  hospitality  to  her  Royal  Sister,  deemed  it  wise  to  prohibit  the  entranca 
of  a  broken  army  of  her  followers  into  the  English  frontier 

"You  hear,"  said  Queen  Mary,  gently  unloosing  her  robe  from  the 
Abbot's  grasp,  "that  we  exercise  full  liberty  of  choice  in  leaving  this 
shore;  and,  questionless,  the  choice  will  remain  free  to  us  in  goin^  to 
France,  or  returning  to  our  own  dominions,  as  we  shall  determine— Besides, 
it  is  too  late — Your  blessing.  Father,  and  God  speed  thee  1" 

"May.Hobave  mercy  on  thee.  Princess,  and  speed  thee  also  I"  said  the 
Abbot,  retreating.  "But  my  soul  tells  me  I  look  on  thee  for  the  laat  time!" 
The  sails  were  hoisted,  the  oars  were  plied,  the  vessel  went  freshly  on  her 
way  through  the  firth,  which  divides  the  shores  of  Cumberland  from  those 
of  Galloway ;  but  not  till  the  vessel  diminished  to  the  eiae  of  a  child's 
frigate,  did  the  doubtful,  and  d^ected,  and  dismissed  followers  of  the  Queen 
cease  to  linger  on  the  sands;  and  long,  long  could  they  discern  the  kerchief 
of  Mary,  as  she  waved  the  oft-repeated  signal  of  adieu  to  her  feithful  adhe- 
rents, and  to  the  shores  of  Scotland. 
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If  0>od  tidings  of  a  private  nature  could  have  oonsoled  Roland  for  parting 
with  his  miatresB,  and  for  the  distresses  of  hia  sorereigD,  he  received  such 
comfort  some  days  subseqiient  to  the  Queen's  leaving  Dundrennan,  A 
breathless  post — no  other  than  Adam  Woodcock — brought  despatches  from 
Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  to  the  Ahbot,  whom  he  found  with  Roland,  still 
residing  at  Dundrennan,  and  in  vain  torturing  Boniface  with  fresh  interro- 
gations. The  packet  hore  an  earnest  invitation  to  his  brother  to  make 
ivenel  Castle  for  a  time  his  residence.  "The  clemency  of  the  Regent," 
said  the, writer,  "has  eitended  pardon  both  to  Roland  and  io  you,  upon 
condition  of  your  remaining  a  time  under  my  wardship.  And  I  hare  that 
to  communicate  respecting  the  parentage  of  Roland,  which  not  only  you 
will  willingly  listen  to,  but  which  will  be  also  found  to  afford  me,  as  the 
husband  of  his  nearest  relative,  some  interest  in  the  future  course  of  his 
life." 

The  Abbot  read  this  letter,  and  paused,  as  if  considering  what  were  best 
for  him  to  do.  Meanwhile,  Woodcock  took  Roland  side,  and  addressed  bim 
as  follows ;—"  Now,  look,  Mr.  Roland,  tliat  you  do  not  let  any  papestrie 
nonsense  lure  either  the  priest  or  you  from  the  right  quarry.  See  you,  you 
ever  bore  yourself  as  a  bit  of  a  gentleman.  Read  that,  and  thank  God  that 
threw  old  Abbot  Boniface  in  our  way,  as  two  of  the  Seyton's  men  were 
conveying  him  towards  Bundrennan  here, — IVe  searched  him  for  infetli- 
gence  concerning  that  fair  exploit  of  yours  at  Loohleven,  that  has  cost  many 
a  man  his  life,  and  me  a  set  of  sore  bones— and  we  found  what  is  better  for 
your  purpose  than  ours." 

The  paper  which  he  gave,  was,  indeed,  an  attestation  by  Father  Philip, 
subscribing  himself  unworthy  Sacristan,  and  brother  of  the  House  of  Saint 
Mary's,  stating,  "that  under  a  vow  of  secrecy  he  had  united,  in  the  holy 
sacratnent  of  marriage,  Julian  Avenel  and  Catherine  Grteme ;  but  that 
Julian  having  repented  of  his  union,  he.  Father  Philip,  had  been  sinfully 
prevailed  on  by  him  to  conceal  and  disguise  the  same,  according  tn  a  com- 

Slot  devised  betwixt  him  and  the  said  Julian  Avenel,  whereby  the  poor 
amsel  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  ceremony  had  been  performed  by  one 
not  in  holy  orders,  and  having  no  authority  to  that  effect.  Which  sinful  con- 
cealment the  undersigned  conceived  to  be  the  cause  why  he  was  abandoned 
to  the  misguiding  of  a  water-fiend,  whereby  he  bad  been  under  a  spell, 
which  obliged  him  to  answer  every  question,  even  touching  the  most  solemn 
matters,  with  idle  snatches  of  old  songs,  besides  being  sorely  afflicted  with 
Theiimatio  pains  ever  after.  Wherefore  he  had  deposited  this  testificate  and 
confession  with  the  day  and  date  of  the  said  marriage,  with  his  lawful 
superior  Boniface,  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's,  sub  sigillo  confeamonis." 

It  appeared  by  a  letter  from  Julian,  folded  carefully  up  with  the  certifi- 
cate, that  the  Abbot  Boniface  had,  in  effect,  bestirred  himself  in  the  affair, 
and  obtained  from  the  Baron  a  promise  to  avow  his  marriage ;  but  the 
death  of  both  Julian  and  his  injured  bride,  together  with  the  Abbot's  resie- 
nation,  his  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  offspring,  and  above  all, 
the  good  father's  listless  and  inactive  disposition,  had  suffered  the  matter  to 
become  totally  forgotten,  until  it  was  recalled  by  some  accidental  conversa- 
tion with  the  Abbot  Ambrosius  concerning  the  fortunes  of  the  Avenel 
family.  At  the  request  of  his  successor,  the  quondam  Abbot  made  search 
for  it;  but  as  he  would  receive  no  assistance  in  looking  among  the  few 
records  of  spiritual  experiences  and  important  confessions,  which  he  had 
conscientiously  treasured,  it  might  have  remained  for  ever  hidden  amongst 
them,  but  for  the  more  active  researches  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning. 

"  So  that  Tou  are  like  to  he  heir  of  Avenel  at  last.  Master  Roland,  afler 
my  lord  and  lady  have  gone  to  their  place,"  said  Adam  ;  "  and  as  I  have 
but  one  boon  to  ask,  I  trust  you  will  not  nick  me  with  nay." 

"  Not  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  say  yes,  my  trusty  friend." 

"Why  then,  I  must  needs,  if  I  live  to  see  that  day,  keep  on  feeding  the 
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eyases  with  uawaaliecl  fleah,"  said  Woodcock  stnrclily,  as  if  doutting  the 
reception  thnl  hia  request  might  meet  with. 

"Thou  shalt  feed  them  with  what  jon  list  for  me,"  said  Eolant!,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  1  am  not  many  months  older  than  when  I  left  the  Castle,  hut  I  trust 
I  Safe  gathered  wit  enough  to  cross  no  man  of  skill  in  hia  own  vocation." 

"Then  I  would  not  change  places  witt  the  King's  falconer,"  said  Adam 
■Woodcock,  "  nor  with  the  Queen's  neither — but  they  say  she  will  be  mewed 
up_  and  never  need  one.  —  I  see  it  grieves  you  to  think  of  it,  and  I  could 
grieve  for  company ;  but  what  help  for  it?-  Fortune  will  fly  ber  own  flight, 
let  a  man  hollo  himself  hoarse." 

The  Abbot  and  Eol and  journeyed  to  Avenel,  where  the  former  was  ten- 
derly received  by  his  brother,  while  the  lady  wept  for  joy  to  find  that  in  her 
favourite  orphan  she  had  protected  the  sole  surviving  branch  of  her  own 
family.  Sir  Halbert  Glendmning  and  his  household  were  not  a  little  sup. 
prised  at  the  change  which  a  brief  aoijuaintanoe  with  the  world  had  pro- 
duced in  their  former  inmate,  and  rejoiced  to  find,  in  the  pettish,  spoiled, 
and  presuming  pnge,  a  modest  and  unassuming  young  man,  too  much 
acquainted  with  his  own  expectations  and  character,  to  be  hot  or  petulant 
in  demanding  the  consideration  which  was  readily  and  voluntarily  yielded 
tobim.'  The  old  Mtyor  Domo  Wingate  was  the  first  to  sing  his  praises,  to 
which  Mistress  Lilias  bore  a  loud  eoTio,  always  hoping  that  God  would  teach 
him  the  true  gospel. 

To  the  true  gospel  the  heart  of  Roland  had  secretly  long  inclined,  and 
the  departure  of  the  good  Abbot  for  France,  with  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  some  bouse  of  his  order  in  that  kingdom,  removed  his  chief  objection 
to  renouncing  the  Catholic  faith.  Another  might  have  existed  in  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  Magdalen  Graeme,  both  by  birth  and  from  gratitude. 
But  he  learned,  ere  he  had  been  long  a  resident  in  Avenel,  that  his  grand- 
motlier  had  died  at  Cologne,  in  the  performance  of  a  penance  too  severe  for 
her  age,  which  she  had  taken  upon  herself  in  behalf  of  the  Queen  and 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  soon  as  she  beard  of  the  defeat  at  Langside.  The 
zeal  of  the  Abbot  Ambrosius  was  more  regulated;  but  he  retired  into  the 

Scottish  convent  of ,  and  so  lived  there,  that  the  fraternity  were  inclined 

to  claim  for  hira  the  honours  of  canonization.  But  he  guessed  their  pur- 
pose, and  prayed  them,  on  his  death-bed,  to  do  no  honours  to  the  body  of 
one  as  sinfuE  as  themselves ;  but  t«  send  his  body  and  his  heart  to  bo  buried 
in  Avenel  burial-aisle,  in  the  mona.'^tery  of  Saint  Mary's,  that  the  last  Abbot 
of  that  celebrated  house  of  devotion  might  sleep  among  its  ruins.'* 

*  This  wat  noE  the«ipluiiLoiior  tbeiDcuJonCDTfiearcliiiif  fur  Ebeh»it,iirtiitiODeiIiiiUieintr«li»tiDn  la 
Ihv'tRlfl.  wliloli  tha  Bulhor  onginUv  jDlsnled.  It  ns  dninsil  tn  refer  10  tbe  beart  of  HnbertBrnfe.  It  a 
nobnUg  known  diat  that  t:tnt  mnnaToti,  bebjf  fm  bli  dcdh-hsd,  be^iiBitbK]  1t>  IAib  irood  Lord  Jamea  of 
DoD^Ia^  Ibe  iBak  of  cvrriiw  bia  h«rt  to  tlia  flolj  Letid^  to  AilflJ  b  r  ceruilii  dwreehU  own  d^flre  to  pertOioi 
■  cruada.  npDal>jllii1n^deUfa.fiffhtjiltl£alDit  (ho  Miran  fafipflii^H  BOjtDfmilitBrylwv^siiDKS  to  wlilrh 
heoMUd  hfmploailfldDoremlttrcsirof  dDtr.bto  fOllaiBvrs  bnofilit  bHk  tba  Bruoa^  beart.  and  deinsitEd  it 
Ul  tba  AhlMr  rhnnih  of  Molnuo.  the  KonnaquliBir  at  tho  Lila. 

ThiiAblK^tiaBbenalw^vpHrtEDalailfnmiTBdhrtlioBmca.  WohHMalreadyaanibiaextreiDflaiiiiBiy 
]iaan.  iir  the  lite,  to  bB  eaUod  tho  RlDjOl  men,  and  that  without  tha  ordinaiT  Rrvin  nf  Ihair  Inhlo  heiojf 
aitltar  diHQtbed  in  qDDotitr  ur  qoobty.  BnttfaiawunoCthaovly  mart  oftborwiiKD^of  jfordXfrwl'alwrt 
U^tDM  tli«  Hicn  of  two  thiHiaaud  immdi  Mvriini.ftir  relwildliur  tba  chprch  otSt.  Uarf^nlEwd  hr  i^e 
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Long  before  that  period  arrived.  Rolaod  Avenel  was  wedded  to  Catlierine 
Seytou,  who,  after  two  years'  resideoce  with  her  unhappj  mistress,  was  dis- 
aiissed  upon  her  being  subjected  to  closer  restraint  man  had  been  at  first 
exercised.  She  returned  to  her  father's  house,  and  as  Koland  was  anknow- 
ledged  for  the  successor  and  lawful  heir  of  the  ancient  house  of  Avenel, 

Sreatlj  increased  as  the  estate  was  by  the  proyidence  of  Sir  Halbert  Glen- 
inning,  there  occurred  no  objections  to  the  match  on  the  part  of  her  family. 
Her  mother  was  recently  dead  when  she  first  entered  the  convent ;  and  her 
father,  in  the  unsettled  times  which  followed  Queen  Mary's  flight  to  Eng- 
land, was  not  averse  to  an  alliance  with  a  youth,  who,  himself  loyal  to 
Queen  Mary,  still  held  aome  infiuen.ce,  through  means  of  Sir  Ilalbert  Glen- 
dinning,  with  the  party  in  power. 

Eoland  and  Catherine,  therefore,  were  united,  spile  of  their  differing 
feiths;  and  the  White  Lady,  whose  apparition  had  been  infrequent  when 
the  house  of  Avenel  seemed  verging  to  eatinction,  v7as  seen  to  sport  by  her 
haunted  well,  with  a  zone  of  gold  around  her  bosom  as  broad  as  the  bald- 
rick  of  an  Earl. 
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btiiw  It  nA  back  to  Id  final  plus  ofa^E^  ia  Ills  AUwy  of  Melms? 

U  ininld  not  bg  woiUi  buuliliii !«  Abu  spriea  tha  aolhor  was  iadaant  In  i 
BniH^baaneitlnlroiitaf  UuatoiTiBmiunlTioBT.ttaetliaCauiuIliiiiHsir  oi 
la  had  aketalud,uii  fddiipiHed  to  proiaanta  Iha  jkADBvamwl  i>f  tha  vjuiDUuial 
|ibm,wbaiii(waaflntioii(UBire,iniiixiiiiiaotaduXcoml>iwL 
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